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THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF   CLEMENT    OF    ROME. 

There  are  two  epistles  which  are  conventionally  known  as 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians; 
but  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  second  belongs  to  a  later  date 
than  the  first,  and  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  same 
person  ;  and  since  the  complete  text  was  brought  to  light  a 
few  years  ago,  it  has  been  found  to  be  not  an  epistle  at  all, 
but  rather  a  homily.  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  first  of 
the  two  so-called  Epistles,  the  only  one  that  can  claim  to 
have  been  written  by  Clement  of  Rome. 

Till  1875,  the  only  MS.  known  to  contain  the  text  of  the 
two  so-called  Epistles  was  the  celebrated  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
which  appended  them  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  designated  them,  in  the  prefixed  list 
of  contents,  as  the  first  and  second  Epistles  of  Clement 
respectively.  There  were,  however,  gaps  and  indistinctnesses 
in  the  MS.  In  the  first  Epistle  there  was  a  lacuna  extend- 
ing from  the  57th  to  the  63rd  chapter ;  and  the  text  of  the 
second  so-called  Epistle  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  in  the  12th  chapter,  and  this  presented  little  more 
than  half  of  the  complete  text,  which,  as  now  given,  consists 
of  twenty  chapters.  Notwithstanding  the  high  esteem  in 
which  these  writings  were  held,  they  ceased  to  be  known  in 
the  Church  of  the  West  from  the  fifth  century  downwards, 
although  there  are  traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  them,  in 
writers  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  late  as  the  eleventh 
century.  After  having  been  lost  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
they  were  restored  to  the  Church  of  the  West  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Codex,  already  mentioned. 
No.  9.  B  VoL  3. 
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found  its  way  to  England,  having  been  presented  to 
Charles  I  in  1628,  by  Cyril  Lucaris,  a  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople.  Five  years  later  (1633),  Patrick 
Junius,  of  Oxford,  curator  of  the  Royal  Library,  published 
the  text  of  the  two  Epistles;  and  from  that  time  there 
followed  a  large  number  of  editious,  all  founded  on  the 
same  MS.  But  so  long  as  there  was  only  the  one  MS.  the 
text  remained  incomplete,  and,  owing  to  its  obscurity,  was 
not  always  read  in  the  same  way.  But  in  1875  a  ne^ 
edition  appeared  at  Constantinople,  founded  on  a  new  and 
complete  MS.  of  both  Epistles,  which  had  been  discovered 
in  a  monastery  of  that  city,  by  Philothcus  Bryennius,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
by  a  strange  coincidence  of  good  fortune,  a  Syriac  MS.  was 
discovered,  containing,  besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  the  text  of  the  two  Epistles,  not,  however, 
asin  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  appended  to  the  canonical  book, 
but  inserted  in  the  midst  of  them.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  MSS.,  by  a  comparison  of  which  the  text  of  the 
Clementine  Epistles  must  be  determined:  the  Alexandrian, 
vbich  belongs  to  the  6fth  century ;  the  Constantinopolitan, 
written  1056 ;  and  the  Syriac,  1170 ;  the  last  being  valuable 
chiefly  when  there  is  a  difference  in  the  readings  of  the 
Greek  MSS.,  and  a  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two  should  be 
preferred. 

The  Epistle  does  not  mention  the  author's  name.  A  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  appear  is  the  fact  that  the  Epistle 
did  not  emanate  from  an  individual,  acting  on  a  mere 
private  impulse  of  his  own,  but  was  written  in  the  name  of 
a  church — viz.,  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  may  therefore 
regard  it  as  an  index  of  the  mind,  not  merely  of  the  writer 
himiielf,  but  also  of  the  church  in  whase  name  he  wrote, 
flince  he  would  not  have  been  chosen  to  compose  the  letter, 
if  he  had  not  been  a  sufficiently  representative  man.  The 
primary  witness  for  the  author's  name  is  Dionysius,  Bishop 
of  Corinth,  who,  in  a  letter  written  to  Bishop  Soter,  of 
Rome,  about  170  a.d.,  mentions  the  letter  as  the  letter  of 
Clement,  adding  that  it  was  still  read  in  the  C<)rinthiaQ 
Church.  The  Epistle  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Clement; 
little,  however,  is  added  to  our  knowledge  by  simply  telling 
us  that  Clement  was  the  author,  for  he  is  otherwise  almost 
unknown,  Origen  identified  him  with  the  Clement  whom 
Paul  commended  to  the  care  of  the  Philippians  (Phil,  iv,  3)  j 
others  have  identified  him  with  T.  Clemens  Flavius,  who  was 
a  Roman  consul,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
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by  whom,  on  a  certain  suspicion,  be  was  put  to  death ;  some 
have  concluded  that  he  was  of  Jewish  origin,  because, 
forsooth,  he  calls  Abraham  and  Jacob  "  our  father,"  and 
displays  great  familiarity  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
But,  notwithstanding  diversity  of  opinion  on  almost  every 
other  point,  the  ancients  agree  with  the  testimony  of 
Irenaeus,  that  he  "  had  seen  the  apastles  and  conversed  with 
them,  and  still  had  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  ringing  in 
his  ear,  and  their  doctrine  before  his  eyes."  Tradition 
declares  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome, 
a  successor,  indeed,  of  Peter  the  apostle,  though  there  is 
great  confusion  as  to  the  place  which  he  held  in  the  line  of 
succession,  some  placing  him  immediately  after  Peter; 
others,  as  Irenaeus  and  Jerome,  inscribing  two  names  between 
Peter  and  Clement ;  others  only  one ;  others  attempting  by 
ingenious  theories  to  harmonize  these  discrepant  statements. 
But  when  we  remember  how  doubtful  it  is  whether  Peter 
ever  had  any  official  position  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
how  contrary  it  were  to  the  analogy  of  the  primitive  church 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Church  of  Rome  only  one  bishop 
at  a  time,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  what  tradition  says 
regarding  the  ecclesiastical  position  which  Clement  occupied. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  must  have  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  is  more  important  than  the 
question  as  to  the  author,  any  historical  use  that  may  be 
made  of  the  Epistle  being  dependent  on  the  answer  given 
to  the  former  question.    The  two  dates  which  have  received 
most  support  are  about  30  years  apart :  the  one  somewhere 
about  the   year   68,  the  close   of   Nero's  reign,  the  other 
toward  the  close  of  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century — 
the  latter  having  a  preponderance   of  authorities  in   its 
favour.    The  Epistle  opens  with  an  allusion  to  a  succession 
of  sudden   misfortunes  and   calamities,   which   had   been 
experienced    by    the    community    to    which    the    writer 
helonged,  and   which   had   prevented   them   from   turning 
their  attention  sooner  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  Corinth. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  there  is  a  reference  here  to 
J^'we  persecution  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  the  question 
has  been  asked  whether  we  are  to  understand  the  perse- 
cution of  Nero's  reign,  or  that  of  Domitian's ;  and  according 
*?  the  answer  is  given  the  one  way  or  the  other,  we  get  the 
uifference  of  30  years  in  the  date.     It  has  been  urged,  in 
'Jl^Pport  of  the  reference  to  the  earlier  persecution  that,  as 
®  Writer  (c.  41)  speaks  of  the  services  of  the  temple  in 
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the  present  tense,  as  if  they  were  still  going  on,  he  must 
have  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This 
argument,  however,  has  been  shown  to  be  inconclusive, 
since  writers  who  wrote  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy 
City  occasionally  employ  the  same  style  of  speech  with 
regard  to  the  obsolete  Temple  usages.  In  the  5th  chapter, 
the  author,  after  referring  to  several  of  the  Old  Testament 
personages,  turns  to  what  he  calls  "the  noble  examples  of  our 
own  age,"  mentioning  Peter  and  Paul,  from  which,  unless  we 
attach  an  unusual  meaning  to  the  word  ycvea,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  writer  could  not  have  been  separated  from 
the  apostles  by  more  than  30  or  40  years  at  the  most,  and 
so  far  as  time  goes,  may  have  seen  the  apostles,  as  Irenaeus 
says  he  did.  There  is,  in  the  44th  chapter,  another  passage 
bearing  on  the  date,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Donald- 
son, furnishes  the  most  determinate  note  of  him  that  the 
Epistle  contains.  The  writer  refers  to  the  bishops  and 
elders  of  the  Corinthian  church  as  having  been  "  appointed 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  afterwards  by  other  illus- 
trious men,  and  as  having  enjoyed,  for  a  long  period  of  tiuie, 
a  good  reputation  in  their  office."  "  Thirty  or  forty  years 
after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  would  not  be  too  much," 
says  Donaldson, "  to  account  for  such  a  statement,"  in  which 
case,  the  Epistle  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  last  decade  of  the  century.  Gebhardt  and  Harnack,  in 
the  Prolegomena  to  the  first  part  of  their  splendid  edition  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  (1875),  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  between  93  and  97  a.d.  ;  and  Funk, 
in  his  edition  (1878),  substantially  agrees  with  them. 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  was  an  insurrection  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  against  its  Presbyters — an  insurrection 
which  the  writer  denounces  in  the  strongest  terms,  charac- 
terizing it  as  "  strange  and  foreign  to  the  elect  of  God,  as  a 
foul  and  impious  work,  which  a  few  headstrong  and  self- 
willed  individuals  had  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  of  un- 
reasonableness that  their  name,  hitherto  venerable  and 
renowned,  and  held  in  just  respect  by  all,  was  greath^ 
blasphemed."  In  the  47th  chapter  he  proceeds  thus — 
"Take  up  the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul  the  Apostle 
[the  only  book  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  so 
pointedly  refers].  What  was  the  first  thing  he  wrote 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  ?  Certainly,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  he  wrote  to  you  regarding  himself 
and  Cephas  and  Apollos,  because  even  then  you  formed 
factions  among  yourselves.    But  the  divisions  of  that  day 
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brought  less  sin  upon  you ;  for  ye  attached  yourselves  to 
apostles  who  bore  a  good  report,  and  to  a  man  approved  by 
them.  But,  now,  consider  who  have  perverted  you,  and 
impaired  the  honour  of  your  brotherly  love.  Beloved!  it 
is  a  thing  disgraceful  to  hear  of — very  disgraceful,  and 
unworthy  of  the  Christian  coui-se  of  life,  that  the  firmly 
established  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corinthians  should, 
on  account  of  one  or  two  persons,  revolt  against  the  elders. 
And  this  report  reached  not  us  alone,  but  also  those  who 
are  averse  to  us,  so  that,  through  your  folly,  the  name  of 
the  Lord  is  blasphemed,  and  danger  created  for  yourselves." 
Again,  in  chapter  3,  he  thus  describes  the  state  of  the 
church : — "  All  glory  and  enlargement  was  given  you,  and 
the  Scripture  was  fulfilled :  *  He  ate  and  drank,  and  waxed 
fat  and  stout,  and  the  beloved  kicked.'  Hence,  envy  and 
jealousy,  contention  and  insubordination,  persecution  and 
sedition,  war  and  captivity.  Thus  the  evil  were  stirred  up 
against  the  honourable,  the  inglorious  against  the  noble,  the 
foolish  against  the  wise,  the  young  against  the  aged.  For 
this  reason,  righteousness  and  peace  are  gone  irom  you, 
since  every  one  has  abandoned  the  fear  of  God,  and  is 
blind  in  his  faith,  nor  walks  in  his  appointed  precepts,  nor 
leads  a  life  worthy  of  Christ ;  but  every  one  walks  accord- 
ing to  the  desire  of  his  own  heart,  having  contracted  an 
unrighteous  and  impious  jealousy,  by  which  also  death 
entered  into  the  world." 

The  Corinthian  church,  after  a  period  of  prosperity, 
during  which,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  eulogy  of  Clement 
without  qualification,  they  were  distinguished  by  every 
virtue  —  humility,  contentment,  peaceableness,  practical 
benevolence,  prayerfulness,  brotherly  love,  hatred  of  all 
divisions — had  reverted  to  a  state  of  chaos,  even  worse 
than  that  which  the  1st  Epistle  of  Paul  discloses.  Clement 
does  not  charge  them  with  any  departure  from  the  Catholic 
faith.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  were  not  unim- 
peachably  orthodox ;  but  they  were,  nevertheless,  in  a  sorry 
condition.  That  charity,  whose  praises  Paul  had  sung,  had 
been  banished  from  their  midst,  and  every  evil  feeling  seems 
to  have  been  let  loose  among  them,  so  that  the  church 
had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  But  the 
point  in  which  their  lawlessness  culminated,  and  to  which 
Clement  chiefly  directs  his  Epistle,  was  their  revolt  against 
the  duly  constituted  oflSce-bearers  of  the  church.  He  does 
not  seek  to  bring  them  round  to  repentance  by  showing 
that  the  reasons  which  they  allege  for  their  conduct  were 
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unreasonable.  Without  at  all  discussing,  or  even  remotely 
hinting  at,  the  pretext  under  which  they  had  risen  up 
against  their  leaders,  he  insists  that  they  had  acted  con- 
trary to  law  and  order.  "Those,"  he  says  (chapter  44), 
"  who  were  appointed  by  the  apostles,  or  afterwards  by 
other  illustrious  men,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church, 
and  who  have  blamelessly  served  the  flock  of  Christ 
quietly,  and  in  no  sordid  spirit,  to  whom  all  have  borne 
testimony  for  a  long  period  of  time — these,  we  think,  are 
wrongfully  deposed  from  their  office;  for  it  will  be  no 
small  sin  to  us  if  we  reject  from  the  oversight  of  the 
church  those  who  have  presented  the  gifts  of  their  office 
faultlessly  and  holily."  Then  he  adds,  sarcastically: — 
"Blessed  (chapter  44-5)  are  the  eldere  who  are  gone 
before,  who  have  had  a  fruitful  and  perfect  decease,  for 
they  no  longer  fear  lest  any  one  should  remove  them  from 
their  appointed  place ;  for  we  see  that  you  have  removed 
some  men  of  upright  conversation  from  their  office,  the 
duties  of  which  they  had  faultlessly  discharged."  From 
these  passages  we  learn  that  the  elders  were  appointed 
with  tne  concurrence  of  the  church,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  (according  to  Clement)  to  hold  office  ad  vitam  axvt 
dUpam,  The  writer  commends  the  Corinthians  for  their 
previous  deferential  bearing  towards  their  leaders,  and 
exhorts  them  to  show  the  elders  the  same  respect  and 
reverence  as  they  had  formerly  shown  them.  He  insists 
that  the  various  offices  in  the  church  rest  on  divine 
authority,  and  maintains  that  only  certain  persons — viz., 
those  who  have  been  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 
are  qualified  to  conduct  the  services,  and  present  the 
offerings  of  the  church  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  God ; 
he  also  insists  on  the  necessity  of  sacredly  observing  ap- 
pointed times  and  places  in  divine  worship ;  appealing  to 
the  distinction,  under  the  old  dispensation,  between  high 
priest,  priest,  Levite,  and  laic  (Aacicoc),  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  various  sacrifices  could  be  presented  with  acceptance 
only  at  Jerusalem,  and  even  then  not  in  every  place,  but 
in  the  holy  place  beside  the  altar.  In  reading  this  passage 
we  feel  as  if  there  were  already  a  falling  away  from  the 
anti-legal  teaching  of  Paul.  Clement,  it  is  true,  does  not 
expressly  affirm,  but  he  leaves  us  to  infer,  that  it  would  be 
as  much  a  breach  of  divine  law  that  one  of  the  church,  not 
duly  appointed  an  elder,  should  undertake  his  duties,  as 
that  a  Jew,  not  a  priest,  should  officiate  at  the  altar ;  and 
80  he  says   (chapter  41),  "Let  each  of   us,  brethren,  in 
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his  own  rank,  render  thanks  to  Qod  with  a  good  con- 
science, not  exceeding  the  appointed  rule  of  his  service." 
Clement,  therefore,  is  a  strong  advocate  for  church  order, 
and  displays,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  the  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  a  certain  tendency  to 
sacerdotalism,  which  is  prophetic  of  the  future  development 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Yet,  in  that  system  of  church 
government  with  which  he  is  familiar,  the  people's  right 
to  assist  at  the  appointment  of  the  presbyters  is  recognized, 
since  they  have  the  right  of  at  least  approving  the  persons 
nominated.  And,  as  yet,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
bishop  corresponds  to  the  full-fledged  bishop  of  later  times ; 
it  might  even  be  shown  that  the  presbyter  and  the  bishop 
are  still  identical.  The  apostles,  he  says  (42-4),  as  they 
preached  in  towns  and  in  country  districts,  appointed  their 
firstfruits  bishops  and  deacons,  omitting  all  mention  of 
elders  as  a  distinct  class,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  elders  were  bishops ;  for,  unless  they  were,  why  should 
he  omit  to  mention  them,  when  it  was  specially  with  a 
view  to  vindicate  their  rights  that  the  Epistle  was 
written? 

As  to  the  ringleaders,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
when  he  strongly  denounces  their  rebellious  spirit,  he  does 
not  recommend  any  harsh  disciplinary  or  penal  measure 
(such  as  their  expulsion  from  the  church),  but  rather  calls 
upon  them  to  submit  themselves  to  the  elders — appealing  to 
their  own  conscience.  "Learn  to  be  subject,  laying  aside 
the  boastful  and  proud  arrogance  of  your  tongues,  for  it  is 
better  for  you  to  be  found  little  and  of  good  report  in  the 
flock,  than  affecting  things  too  high,  to  be  rejected  from  his 
bope."  He  recommends  any  of  the  private  members  on 
whose  account  the  peace  and  order  of  the  church  may  have 
been  disturbed,  to  yield  to  the  multitude  (TrXiiSci),  and  even 
magnanimously  take  themselves  out  of  the  way,  "  that  the 
flock  of  Christ  may  live  in  peace  with  its  appointed  elders." 

We  might  almost  regard  the  frequency  with  which 
Clement  introduces  Old  Testament  instances,  as  character- 
istic of  his  style  of  teaching.  He  reminds  the  Corinthians 
how  Abel,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  and  David  suffered  from 
tbe  jealousy  of  others ;  how  Miriam  and  Aaron,  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  fell  victims  to  their  own  envious  feelings. 
Much  in  the  manner  of  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  he  refers  them  to  such  examples  of  f^ith  and 
righteousness  as  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Rahab,  and 
oUiers.      He  sometimes  ventures,  however,  to  go  beyond 
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what  is  written,  as  when  he  says  that  Isaac  allowed  him- 
self to  be  offered  in  sacrifice,  "  knowing  well  what  would 
happen ;"  and  that  the  Israelites  requested  Rahab  to  hang 
the  scarlet  cord  at  her  window — "  making  it  manifest  that 
there  will  be  redemption  through  the  blood  of  the  Lord, 
to  all  that  believe  and  hope  in  God  " — an  idea  which  many 
have  heard  applied  in  sermons,  and  read  in  print,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  as  old  as  Clement.  He  also  makes 
numerous  and  extensive  quotations  from  the  Septuagint 
He  quotes  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  extenso,  applying 
it  to  Christ;  he  also  applies  the  22nd  Psalm  to  Christ, 
quoting  three  verses  from  it — his  special  aim,  in  both 
quotations,  being  to  illustrate  the  humility  of  our  Lord.  For 
his  Christological  application  of  both  passages,  he  could 
plead  the  example  of  New  Testament  writei*s ;  but  he  acts 
on  his  own  responsibility  when  he  attributes  the  34th  Psalm 
to  Christ,  "speaking  through  the  Holy  Ghost:"  "Come,  ye 
children,  hearken  unto  me,  and  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth 
many  days  that  he  may  see  good  ?  Keep  thy  tongue  from 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile." 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  though  its  spirit  and  phrase- 
ology are  everywhere  present,  there  is  not  by  any  means 
the  same  extensive  use  made  of  it  in  the  way  of  direct 
quotation ;  indeed,  though  there  are  many  long  passages 
quoted  verbativi  from  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  exact  and  indubitable  quotation  from  the  New. 
In  view  of  the  controversy  regarding  the  date  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  we  eagerly  turn  to  the  Epistle,  to  see  if  it 
bear  any  trace  of  acquaintance  with  it ;  but  there  are  no 
quotations,  nor  even  any  allusion,  that  would  justify  one 
in  saying  that  Clement  had  ever  seen  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  is  no  argument,  however,  against  its  authenticity ;  for 
even  though  already  written'  by  John,  it  may  not  have  had 
time  to  find  its  way  into  general  circulation  before  the  clase 
of  the  century.  Besides,  if  the  absence  of  any  direct  allu- 
sion to  the  Gospel  of  John  were  a  valid  argument  against  its 
authenticity,  a  similar  argument  might  be  adduced  against 
the  Synoptics;  for  while  there  are  one  or  two  passages 
which,  so  far  as  the  main  ideas  go,  correspond  to  passages 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  yet  there  is  not  that  identity  of 
expression  which  is  suflScient  to  prove  an  actual  quotation. 
The  book  of  the  New  Testament  with  which  Clement 
shows  the  most  decided  acquaintance  is  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  which  he  embodies 
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in  his  36th,  adhering  not  only  to  the  ideas,  but  also  to  the 
language,  though  deviating  slightly  from  the  order  of  the 
verses. 

That  Clement  made  use  of  Scriptures  which  we  do  not 
possess  is  clear  from  one  quotation  which  he  makes — "  Far 
from  us,"  he  says,  "be  this  Scripture  where  it  says, 
'Wretched  are  the  double-minded  and  doubtful,  who  say  : 
These  things  we  heard  even  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  and, 
lo !  we  have  grown  old,  and  none  of  them  is  happened  unto 
ns.'  0  fools,  compare  yourselves  to  a  tree ;  take  a  vine ; 
first  it  sheds  its  leaves,  then  the  sprout  appears,  then  the 
leaf,  then  the  flower,  and  after  these  the  sour  grape,  then 
^e  ripe  grape."  That  this  passage  does  not  consist  of 
cullings  from  difierent  parts  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  but 
from  some  apocryphal  book,  which  is  no  longer  extant,  may 
^  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  occurs  again,  with  certain 
additions,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Clement,  introduced  by 
the  forraula,  "for  the  prophetic  word  says."  There  are  refer- 
ences to  the  apocryphal  writings,  e.  g.,  to  the  book  of  Judith 
—the  heroine,  by  whose  name  it  is  called,  being  extolled  for 
her  bravery  and  patriotism  in  decapitating  Holophemes. 

From  a  theological   point   of    view,   one   of    the   most 

pteresting  portions  of  the  Epistle  consists  of  the  chapter 

^  which,  with  a  view  to  practical  results,  he  seeks  to  confirm 

the  faith  of  the  Corinthians  in  the  promises  of  God,  and 

^cially  in  the  promised  resurrection — a  subject  on  which, 

it  is  interesting  to  remember,  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to 

the  same  churcn,  dwelt  at  considerable  length — more  fully 

than  in  any   other  of    his    writings.     Using   Paul's   own 

expression  (1  Cor.  xv,  20,  23),  he  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the 

pstfruits  of  the  resurrection;"  he  also,  like  Paul,  sees  an 

"lustration  of  the  doctrine  in  the  history  of  the  seed,  which 

first  dies  and  then  springs  into  a  larger  life ;  but  he  also 

^es  a  perpetual   revelation   of   it   in   the    alternation   of 

day  and  night;  and  a  yet  more  singular  argument  (one 

y  a  kind   from   which   the   New   Testament   is    happily 

^^\  he  discovers  in  what  he  calls  the  "  remarkable  sign  of 

the  phoenix,"  the  story  of  which  he   gives  at   length    as 

follow^s: — "There  is  a  bird  which  is  called  the  phoenix.     There 

^nly  one  of  the  kind  produced  at  a  time,  and  it  lives  for 

^    years.     As    it    approaches    its   dissolution,   it   makes 

*  hier  for  itself  of  frankincense   and   myrrh,   and    other 

^'^s,  which,  when  the  time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters  and  dies. 

JJ^.  as  the  flesh  undergoes  corruption,  a  worm  is  produced, 

^^ch,  nourished  by  the  sap  of  the  dead  animal,  puts  forth 
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wings.  Then,  having  become  a  noble  creature,  it  lifts  the 
bier  where  the  bones  of  its  parent  lie,  and,  bearing  them 
through  the  air,  makes  a  journey  from  Arabia  as  far  as 
Egypt  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis.  And,  by  day,  while  all  are 
looking  on,  it  flies  on  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  places  them 
there,  and  then  returns  to  the  place  from  which  it  came. 
The  priests  diligently  examine  the  chronological  records, 
and  find  that  it  has  come  at  the  close  of  the  500th  year." 
Clement  seems  to  have  fully  believed  this  fable,  nor  was  he 
the  only  one  among  the  early  Christian  writers  credulous 
enough  to  entertain  it.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
been  widely  accepted  both  by  Pagans  and  by  Christians;  and, 
therefore,  Clement's  faith  in  it  only  shows  that  he  was  not 
free  from  what  Bacon  would  call,  "  the  idols  of  the  tribe." 

A  word  on  the  Christology  of  the  Epistle.  Christ  is  said 
to  be  "  of  Jacob  according  to  the  flesh  "  (32,  2) ;  but  he  is 
also  "  the  sceptre  of  the  majesty  of  God  "  (16,  2),  and  also 
"the  brightness  of  the  majesty  of  God"  (36,  2)— the 
corresponding  expression  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  being,  "  the  brightness  of  his  glory."  Clement 
also  quotes  the  verses  of  this  chapter  in  which  Christ  is 
described  as  greater  than  the  angels,  as  the  Son  of  God,  to 
whom  the  heathen  will  be  given  for  his  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession,  and  who  is 
invited  to  sit  on  God's  right  hand  till  his  enemies  be  made 
his  footstool.  As  regards  his  work,  Christ  is  the  "  High-Priest 
of  our  offerings" — which  can  only  mean  the  High-Priest 
through  whom  our  offerings  are  presented — a  view  of  the 
high-priestly  work  of  Christ  which  also  holds  a  place,  but 
a  subordinate  place,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  He  is 
also  designated  "  the  patron  and  helper  of  our  infirmity  " — 
an  expression  which  also  recalls  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  which  Clement  amplifies  as  follows :  "  Through  him  we 
gaze  into  the  heights  of  the  heavens;  through  him  we 
behold  his  faultless  and  noble  face ;  through  him  the  eyes 
of  our  heart  were  opened ;  through  him  our  foolish  and 
darkened  understanding  shoots  up  into  the  wonderful  light ; 
through  him  the  Lord  willed  that  we  should  taste  immortal 
knowledge."  Christ  is  thus  the  means  of  a  saving  change 
effected  wuth  in  ourselves — our  spiritual  illumination.  Ritschl 
sees  a  certain  superficiality  in  the  use  which  Clemqnt  makes 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  tendency  to  drop  what  is 
most  distinctive,  and  thus  arrive  at  a  comparatively  char- 
acterless form  of  doctrine.  "  While  he  designates  Christ  as 
High  Priest,  he  thinks  only  of  the  mediation  which  he  fur- 
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Dishes  to  the  prayer-offerings  of  Christians,  and  of  the 
intei'cession  for  their  weakness ;  but  he  has  not,  with  a  single 
word,  brought  the  high-prieatly  office  of  Christ  into  connec- 
tion with  his  death/  *  There  are,  however,  in  the  course 
of  the  Epistle,  several  allusions  to  the  blood  of  Christ  as 
the  means  of  our  salvation.  In  chapter  7  we  read :  "  Let 
OS  look  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  know  that  it  is  precious 
to  God  his  Father,  because,  having  been  shed  for  our  salva- 
tion, it  introduced  the  grace  of  repentance  to  all  the  world." 
In  another  passage,  already  referred  to,  he  speaks  of  the 
scarlet  cord  hung  at  Hahab's  window  as  a  "sign  that 
through  the  blood  of  the  Lord  there  will  be  redemption  to 
all  that  believe  and  hope  in  God."  Again  (21,  6)  we  read, 
"Let  us  respect  the  Lord  Jesus,  whose  blood  was  given  for 
us,"  and  (49,6)  "In  love  the  Lord  took  us  to  himself; 
because  of  the  love  which  he  had  to  us,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  gave  his  blood  for  us  by  the  will  of  God,  and  his  flesh 
for  our  flesh,  and  his  soul  for  our  soul."  In  vain,  however, 
do  we  search  the  Epistle  for  a  clear  definition  of  the  aton- 
ing sacrifice  of  Christ:  we  find  no  more  than  a  reproduction 
of  Scripture  phrases.  The  period  of  dogmatic  theology  had 
not  yet  begun ;  Clement  is  even  less  dogmatic  than  the 
apostles  themselves. 

Clement,  being  an  eminent  member  of  the  Church  of 
^nie,  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
fauls  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  and  in  one  or  two  passages 
he  does  remind  us  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  elaborated  in  that  Epistle.  After  giving  some  exam- 
ples, he  concludes  with  the  following  generalization :  "  All 
these  were  glorified  and  magnified,  not  through  themselves, 
or  their  works,  or  their  well-doing,  but  through  his  will, 
^d  we,  therefore,  having  been  called  in  Christ  Jesus  by 
l^is  will,  are  justified  not  by  ourselves,  nor  through  our  own 
wisdom,  or  .understanding,  or  piety,  or  works,  which  we 
wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  through  faith,  through 
which  the  Almighty  God  justified  all  from  the  beginning;" 
yet  the  instances  on  which  he  founds  his  generalization  are 
these :  Abraham  was  blessed,  "  because  he  did  righteousness 
*nd  truth  by  faith ; "  "  Isaac  was  willingly  made  a  sacrifice, 
confidently  knowing  what  would  happen;"  *'  Jacob  departed 
^  humility  from  his  own  land  on  account  of  his  brother, 
^d  came  to  Laban  and  served,  and  there  was  given  to  him 
^e  sceptre  over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."     Now,  while 

*AldiUholi9che  Kirchey  Ed.  II,  p.  279  seq.,  quoted  by  Gebhardt  and 
Harnick. 
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the  conclusion  is  Pauline,  the  argument  by  which  it  is 
reached  would  rather  seem  to  favour  the  Jacobine  thesis, 
that  "a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only." 
Reuss,  therefore,  with  good  reason,  makes  a  remark  similar 
to  that  of  Kitschl  already  referred  to :  "It  is  important  to 
acknowledge  that  a  sharply  defined  dogmatic  tendency  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  the  Epistle,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
author  takes  up  a  decided  position  for  or  against  Paul  in  the 
great  question  of  the  law.  Here  the  former  contrasts  rather 
disappear  already,  perhaps  from  love  of  peace,  but  more 
from  intellectual  weakness."  * 

The  Epistle  claims  to  have  been  written  dia  rov  aylov 
irviv/jLOTog  (by  the  Holy  Ghost),  a  claim  which  was  so  far 
ratified  that  it  was  regularly  read  for  centuries  in  many  of 
the  churches  along  with  the  canonical  books ;  it  was  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  included  in  the  venerable  Alexandrian  Codex 
of  the  fifth  century.  Does  Clement,  then,  intend  to  claim 
for  himself  a  supernatural  guidance  equal  to  that  of  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  or  only  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  every  Christian  enjoys  in  proportion  to  the  purity 
and  power  of  his  Christian  life  ?  Or  is  it  more  probable 
that  ne  as  yet  drew  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  ordinary  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
The  thoroughly  Christian  character  of  the  Epistle  would 
easily  justify  the  claim  that  it  was  written  "  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  if  that  expression  were  not  pressed  to  mean  a 
supernatural  influence,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  undoubtedly 
rested  on  the  writer  in  an  eminent  degree;  but,  as  compared 
with  the  apostolic  writings,  while  it  is  more  fluent,  more 
rhetorical,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  perspicuous, 
yet  it  is  deficient  in  power  and  originality,  contains  nothing 
which  it  has  not  derived  from  the  New  Testament  or  the 
Old,  and  is  thus  easily  seen  to  be  of  only  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  writings  of  the  Apostles  were  creative,  whereas 
the  Epistle  of  Clement  is  reproductive;  each  of  the  Apostles 
had  a  decided  character  of  his  own,  whereas  Clement  feebly 
combines  their  various  representations ;  and  thus  we  are 
in  one  way  made  aware  that  already,  in  the  age  of  Clement, 
the  stream  of  Christian  revelation  had  ceased  to  flow. 

The  Epistle  suggests  an  interesting  question  as  to  the 
relation  which  the  Church  of  Rome  sustained  to  the  other 
churches  of  the  time.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  Corinth  had  requested  the  counsel  and  assistance 
of  the  sister  church  at  Rome;  the  Epistle  does  not  even 
*Die  GeschidUe  d.  Ueilig.  Schrift.  des  iV^.  T.y  5th  Ed.,  p.  244. 
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indicate  through  what  means  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  Corinthian  dissensions.  But 
whether  the  church  at  Rome  wrote  in  answer  to  a  request, 
or  spontaneously,  under  the  impulse  of  its  own  Christian 
love,  the  step  which  it  took  is  a  testimony  to  the  high  and 
honourable  place  which  it  then  occupied  among  the  churches. 
The  state  of  things  in  Corinth  was  known  at  Rome  for 
some  time  before  the  Epistle  was  written,  since  the  adver- 
sity which  the  Roman  church  itself  had  recently  experi- 
enced is  mentioned  as  a  reason  why  they  had  not  sooner 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Corinthian  question.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  they  had  sent  to  Corinth  a  deputation 
consisting  of  four  persons — Claudius,  Ephebus,  Valerius 
Bito,  and  Fortunatus,  who  are  described  as  wise  and  faith- 
ful men,  who  from  youth  to  age  had  led  a  blameless  life  in 
their  midst;  and  "this  we  do,"  says  the  Epistle  (63-4), 
"that  you  may  know  that  we  have  been  and  still  are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  you  should  soon  be  at  peace." 
The  Epistle  is  highly  creditable  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
It  is  a  proof  not  only  of  its  warm  interest  in  the  churches, 
tut  also  of  its  ability  to  give  them  thoroughly  Christian 
advice.  The  admonition,  which  is  full  of  high  Christian 
niorality,  is  given  in  a  dignified  way,  with  just  such  a  tone 
of  firmness  and  authority  as  a  monitor  must  employ,  if  he 
would  admonish  at  all.    And  let  it  be  mentioned,  also,  to  the 

I>Riise  of  the  Corinthians,  that  they  evidently  received  the 
etter  in  a  good  spirit,  for  long  afterwards,  though  it 
denounced  their  faults  unsparingly,  it  continued  to  be 
'^gularly  read  among  them. 

ALEX.   M'NAIR. 


THE    NEW    LESSON    IN    MORALS. 

^^  new  lesson  in  morals  runs  thus — "  I  must,  thou  must, 
^e  must"  There  is  no  "may"  or  "can"  in  the  whole 
gi^mmar  of  the  new  ethics.  Potentiality  has  no  meaning 
^here.  Liberty  has  no  existence.  It  is  a  morality  without 
"^.®  "ought,"  without  authority,  without  freedom,  and 
^^hout  responsibility.  Has  such  a  doctrine  any  basis  in 
'^^son,  any  reflection  in  consciousness,  any  echo  in  govern- 
ment and  daily  life?  "The  three  facts  of  stimulation, 
^'^^tion,  and  reaction,  which  form  the  elements  of  all 
Physiological  action,  constitute  equally  the    sum    of   all 
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mental  phenomena."  So  wrote  Sir  T.  C.  Morgan,  in  1822 ; 
and  much  that  goes  by  the  name  of  modern  thought  is  but 
a  reproduction  of  that  tune,  with  a  few,  not  always  skilful 
or  pleasant,  variations.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to 
take  such  a  thing  seriously,  and  compel  oneself  to  listen 
to  it  day  by  day,  while  prosecuting  the  study  of  philosophy, 
there  is  apparently  no  help  for  it.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
indifference  to  it.  Little  can  be  accomplished  by  laughing 
at  it.  To  cry  over  it  is  simply  to  betray  weakness.  Only 
by  an  honest  and  earnest  sifting  may  a  man  secure  for 
himself  the  few  grains  of  wheat  which  lie  buried  beneath 
such  a  vast  amount  of  chaff. 

In  Mind,  for  April  1879  and  January  1880,  there  are 
articles  by  L.  S.  Bevington,  on  "The  Personal  Aspect  of 
Responsibility,"  and  "Determinism  and  Duty,"  in  which 
the  new  lesson  in  morals  is  gathered  up  and  condensed 
into  the  words  "  we  choose  as  we  must."  It  is  maintained 
that  the  moral  value  of  belief  in  personal  responsibility 
must  be  repudiated,  that  to  emancipate  mind  and  morals, 
and  lay  securely  a  foundation  for  social  progress,  it  is 
necessary  to  uproot,  in  every  quarter,  the  doctrine  of  free 
will,  that,  in  fact,  free  will  is  only  a  fancy,  fostered  by 
theology,  and  made  to  do  illegitimate  service  in  the  con- 
troversy against  evolutionism  ;  that  moral  action  is  possible, 
and  perfectly  independent  of  free  will ;  that  free  will  has 
nothing  to  do  with  progress,  and,  indeed,  would  only  be  a 
hindrance  to  it ;  that  moral  judgments  concern  themselves 
only  with  the  deed,  not  with  how  the  deed  was  brought 
about,  and  that  to  speak  of  responsibility  is  only  a  covered 
way  of  setting  forth  the  conceited  notions  a  man  may  have 
of  his  own  merits.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  even 
such  a  brave  writer  to  study  man  as  one  might  study  the 
mechanism  of  a  puppet,  or  even  the  most  intricate  and 
powerful  machine ;  and,  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
some  theory  of  duty,  notwithstanding  the  insuperable  bar 
which  determinism  throws  across  the  path.  As  a  carriage 
wheel  may  take  fire  by  reason  of  its  own  revolutions,  so  a 
writer,  even  on  determinism,  may  kindle  sufficiently  to 
throw  the  whole  logic  into  inextricable  confusion ;  for, 
when  the  feelings  are  roused,  they  somehow  touch  depths 
of  great  truths  which  the  theories  do  not  reach.  The 
irrepressible  risings  in  the  soul  that  assert  its  relations  to 
moral  things  are  felt  to  be  a  huge  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
evolutionary  determinism,  and  are  leading  the  advocates  of 
that  doctrine  to  say  things  that  can  scarcely  add  much  to 
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their  reputatiou  as  consistent  thinkers.  Their  want  of 
success  will  never  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of 
diffidence.  Where  philosophy  fails,  fancy  can  do  wonders. 
Where  logic  limps,  bold  assertion  can  supply  a  crutch. 
Theories  that  fall  to  pieces  may  at  least  atford  fragments 
that  may  be  taken  up  and  flung  at  the  head  of  the  argument 
that  proved  their  ruin.  Hence  the  apparent  determination 
to  disavow  no  task,  however  difficult,  in  order  that  fatalistic 
theories  may  win  their  way  and  do  their  work.  Dauntless 
pens  are  ready  even  to  attempt  philosophical  miracles,  such 
as  giving  us  a  morality  in  which  there  is  no  place  for 
freedom,  and  duty  to  which  no  responsibility  attaches.  To 
dear  a  way  through  the  thick  brushwood  of  philosophical 
antagonism,  which  evolutionary  determinism  creates,  is  no 
easy  task,  and  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  wonder  we 
stand  and  look  on  while  the  attempt  is  made.  But  wonder 
has  to  give  place  to  other  feelings  and  to  other  attitudes, 
for  every  fresh  wave  of  thought  so  threatens  to  set  the 
mind  loose  from  all  philosophical  moorings,  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  plant  the  foot  the  more  firmly,  if  only  to  see 
what  force  the  new  wave  may  bring. 

This  new  lesson  in  morals  calls  for  a  reconsideration  of 

the  whole  question  of  moral  judgments.     The  cat,  whose 

nature  you  have  not  succeeded  in  changing,  has  just  made 

off  with  your  favourite  canary.      The  directors  of  some 

insurance  society  have  just  been  committed  to  prison  for 

isvsuing  false  balance  sheets.     Do  we  pronounce  the  same 

moral  judgment  on  the  cat  and  the  directors  ?     The  burglar 

who  succeeded  in  carrying  away  spoil  from  your  neighbours' 

house  last  week  has  not  yet  been  punished ;  but  have  not 

you,  and  your  neighbours  as  well,  pronounced  your  moral 

judgment  on  his  deed  ?     You  have  condemned  him.     Why  ? 

For  the  same  reason  that  you  condemned  the  cat  ?     Never. 

There  Is,  indeed,  loss  of  property  in  both  cases,  but  there  are 

elements  in  the  one  which  call  for  moral  judgment,  which 

cannot  be  applied  to  the  other. 

I  speak  of  this  orange  that  is  on  my  plate  as  round, 

yellow,  and  sweet ;  but  in  doing  so,  I  am  not  in  any  way 

indicating  that  there  are  moral  qualities  in  the  orange.     I 

^Peak  of  the  boy  who  has  just  biought  me  a  parcel  as  honest, 

diligent,  and  trustworthy ;  when  I  do  so,  I  am  not  thinking 

®^^ply  of  what  is  pleasant,  useful,  and  promotive  of  social 

^^Hingth  and  progress.     I  am  thinking  of  what  is  right  and 

"^tifni  ijj  ^\^Q  boy     Bn^  obedience  has  no  meaning  if  deter- 

^^'^istn  dominates  in  morals.     When  the  pilot  says  that  the 
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ship  will  not  obey  the  helm,  and  the  general  complains  that 
the  soldiers  have  revolted  against  his  commands,  it  is  im- 
possible to  think,  of  the  ship  and  the  army  aa  equally  guilty 
and  responsible.  The  difference,  however,  can  have  little 
meaning  for  those  who  regard  the  action  of  the  ship  and 
the  action  of  the  soldiers  as  equally  the  result  of  the  eternal 
tendency  of  things.  You  can  and  do  attach  personal  demerit 
to  the  soldiers ;  you  can't  and  don't  attach  personal  demerit 
to  the  ship.  You  can  punish  the  soldiers,  but  you  cannot 
punish  the  ship.  It  is  true  you  can  give  the  ship  a  bad 
name,  but  that  only  affects  the  pocket  of  the  owner.  But 
you  brand  with  infamy  the  soldiers,  which  not  only  affects 
their  position  in  the  estimation  of  other  men,  but  bums  into 
their  own  souls  a  sense  of  meanness,  of  wrong  doing,  and 
of  ill  desert. 

How  then  shall  we  estimate  the  ethical  worth  o£  a  life 
from  which  all  power,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  is  excluded  ?  I  know  of  no  science  of  weights  and 
measures  that  can  meet  the  difHculty.  I  know  of  no 
standard  to  which  it  can  be  brought.  If  it  were  a  question 
of  anything  lower  than  ethical  value,  there  might  be  little 
difficulty,  as  it  may  be  quite  possibleto  estimate  the  worth, 
say,  of  a  tree's  life,  or  a  horse  s  life.  It  may  be  useful,  for 
example ;  or  it  may  be  profitable ;  or  it  may  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  some  one.  But  all  this  is  a  long  way  from 
ethical  worth.  The  measure  of  a  man's  life,  the  girth  of  his 
moral  manhood,  is  not  a  thing  you  can  accomplislt  by  mere 
utilitarian  tape  lines,  the  less  so  that,  having  taken  all  power 
from  him,  you  have  lefl  him  to  say  what  any  bit  of  clock- 
work might  say,  "  I  must." 

Is  it  possible  to  mould  life  into  high  forms  where  there  is 
DO  high  moral  ideal  ?  You  may  improve  upon  turnips  and 
cabbage ;  you  may  develop  the  rose  into  fairer  form  and 
beauty  ;  you  may  clip  the  ivy  and  boxtree  into  shapes  that 
please  and  amuse  you,  but  can  you  train  to  a  high  manhood 
a  mind  from  which  a  high  moral  ideal  is  excluded  ?  And 
bow  is  it  possible  to  get  a  high  ideal  into  a  mind  on  any 
principle  that  lowers  that  mind  to  the  level  of  a  thing  that 
is  worked  by  physical  causation  ?  An  ideal  supposes  a 
faculty  that  can  apprehend  it,  and  a  power  that  can  choose 
it  and  aim  at  it.  Its  attainableness,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  that  may  be  in  the  way,  is  a  first  requisite  to  its 
being  an  ideal.  To  be  carried  to  the  goal,  if  that  were  a 
possible  thing,  might  be  plea-sant  enough  as  a  thing  to  enjoy, 
but  could  be  accompanied  by  no  sense  of  duty  done,  or  power 
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exerted.  It  could  bring  with  it  no  sense  of  self-respect. 
But  this,  at  the  best,  is  all  that  the  new  lesson  in  morals  can 
promise.  It  cannot  even  give  assurance  of  that,  for  on  the 
way  up,  the  weak  may  break  down,  and  so  give  place  to  the 
strong,  to  whom  necessity  is  always  kind. 

Of  all  the  paradoxes  proudly  pushed  to  the  front  of 
modem  contention,  none  can  equal  the  assertion  that  morality 
is  impossible,  if  man  be  allowed  to  say,  "  I  may,  or  can." 
Every  assertion  of  his  soul,  be  it  on  a  high  or  on  a  low  key, 
can  only  be  "  I  must."  The  eternal  forces,  coming  along 
direct  or  indirect  lines,  and  meeting  at  the  moment,  not  only 
urge,  but  cause  the  deed.  They  bear  him  away  into  the 
murder  or  the  martyrdom.  They  clothe  him  with  the 
majesty  of  the  hero  or  the  meanness  of  the  coward.  And  it 
is  because  these  slowly  working,  but  inevitable  forces,  pro- 
duce such  results,  that  we  can  look  a  man  in  the  face  and 
measure  his  moral  life.  But  for  these  irresistible  forces,  so 
it  is  maintained,  his  deeds  would  have  no  moral  value. 
Had  he  anything  like  free  will  he  could  not  have  a  moral 
life.  This  is  the  supreme  lesson  on  morals  which  our  high 
priced  journals  are  trying  to  teach  us.  One  might  suppose 
it  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  Ultimately,  indeed,  it  must  be 
so ;  but  meantime  it  tickles  and  takes,  and  by  its  very  bold- 
ness affords  something  fresh. 

Analogies  are  useful  when  handled  with  skill,  but  they 
are  often  a  snare  to  the  logic  of  those  who  are  off  their 
guard.      Here,  for    example,   is  an   illustration  from  the 
articles  already  referred  to,  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  con- 
tended that  disapproval  may  rest  upon  men,  no  matter  by 
whom  or  by  what  the  web  of   their  character  has  been 
woven.     "  Is  a  watch,"  so  the  illustration  runs,  "  that  won't 
go  the  less  a  bad  watch  because  it  neither  made  itself  nor 
wound  itself  up,  or  because  its  bad  going  is  the  mere  result 
of  bad   springs  and  wheels?     Shall  we  on  that  account 
disapprove  it  the  less  as  a  bad  goer,  and  hesitate  to  take  it 
to  a  watchmaker  to  be  put  right  if  possible,  and  to  be 
dishonoured  and  discarded  as  rubbish  if  incorrigible  ?     Is  a 
bad  man  the  less  a  bad  man — the  less  an  unfit  social  influ- 
ence— because  he  only  follows  his  bad  will,  and  did  not 
ori^nate  it  ?  "     The  "  dishonoured  "  watch  is  of  no  use ;  the 
bad  man  is  an  unfit  social  influence,  and,  therefore,  like  the 
"disapproved  of  watch,"  he  is  to  be  "reprobated."     Very 
well.     But  now,  having  volunteered  to  suggest  how  the 
watch  may  have  come  to  be  a  useless  watch,  and  therefore 
dishonoured,  why  not  let  a  little  light  in  upon  the  causes 

No,  9.  C  Vol.  3, 
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of  the  man's  badness.  It  would  be  edifying.  We  can 
easily  understand  how  bad  springs  and  bad  wheels  may 
make  a  bad  watch,  and  how  by  carelessness  in  winding  it 
up  it  might,  even  though  well  constructed,  get  damage,  and 
be  rendered  unfit  for  use.  We  can  easily  understand,  too, 
how  having  a  bad  maker,  and  being  made  of  bad  materials, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  discard  it  as  rubbish.  But  surely 
no  person  but  an  evolutionist  would  ever  dream  of  hurling 
this  harsh  language  at  the  watch.  Other  men  would 
reserve  their  strength  of  words  for  the  maker  of  the  watch, 
or  for  the  person  who  may  have  damaged  it  while  winding 
it  up.  What  the  unskilful  watchmaker  is  to  the  watch, 
that  evolution  is  to  the  bad  man.  Why,  then,  visit  the 
watch  and  the  man  with  disapproval  ?  Why  not  let  the 
condemnation  fall  on  the  watchmaker  and  on  evolution? 
That,  of  course,  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  the 
author's  design.  It  would  not  recommend  the  theory  of 
scientific  determinism.  The  man's  badness  is  the  result  of 
following  his  bad  will ;  his  bad  will  is  the  result  of  social 
evolution  and  the  "physical  relations  of  consciousness,"  just 
as  the  bad  watch  is  the  result  of  bad  springs  and  wheels. 
The  badness  of  both  is  of  the  same  kind,  for  the  watch  will 
not  keep  time  and  the  man  is  an  unfit  social  influence.  The 
badness  of  both  has  its  origin  elsewhere,  for  the  watch  did 
not  make  itself,  nor  did  the  man  originate  his  bad  will. 
Both  may  be  sent  to  get  repaired,  if  that  be  possible ;  if 
not,  then  both  may  be  tossed  aside  as  rubbish.  We  may, 
indeed,  use  terms  which  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
some  moral  meaning  in  them,  such  as  "dishonoured," 
"  disapproved,"  "  bad,"  "  ill  conduct,"  "  incorrigible,"  "  repro- 
bate," and  the  like,  but  these  are  as  applicable  to  the  watch 
as  to  the  man.  The  man,  equally  as  powerless  for  self 
refonn  as  the  watch,  may  have  all  manner  of  harsh  names 
heaped  upon  him  ;  still,  you  must  not  regard  him  as  person- 
ally responsible  for  anything  he  has  done,  and  so  it  comes 
to  this,  that  there  is  moral  badness,  but  no  particular  person 
bad.  There  is  tyranny,  but  there  are  no  tyrants.  There  is 
murder,  but  there  are  no  murderers.  There  is  theft,  but  no 
thief.  The  "  belief  in  our  personal  deservings "  must  be 
given  up,  and  if  we  must  needs  express  our  judgment,  we 
ought  never  to  consider  any  one  by  name,  but  think  only  of 
the  "  social  value  of  the  principles  evidenced  in  conduct." 
And  yet  we  may,  I  presume,  "  dishonour  "  the  individual 
watch,  and  toss  it  aside  as  rubbish.  This  reduction  of 
human  life  to  the  watch-like  condition  is  bad  enough ;  but 
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when  even  the  first  lesson  in  the  analogy  is  pushed  aside, 

the   new  lesson  in  morals  can   expect  little  respect  from 

thoughtful  men.      When  Socrates  speaks  of  himself  as  a 

"fellow-servant    of    the   swans,"    he   says   what   may   be 

tolerated  at  his  hand ;  but  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  a  bad 

watch,  and  refused  the  plea  which  even  the  watch  might 

make,  is  too  bad. 

The  one-sided  use  of  the  word  "  merit,"  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  "  responsibility,"  indicates,  it  may  be 
unconsciously,  an  unwillingness  to  face  the  dark  fact  of 
evil  as  the  product  of  beings  endowed  with  freedom  of 
will.  To  paint  the  man  who  talks  of  his  responsibility  as 
attitudinizing  before  his  own  mirror,  that  he  may  see  how 
tall  he  is  in  rectitude,  and  how  erect  and  orderly  he  is  in 
all  his  ways,  tickles  the  feelings,  and  prejudices  the  mind 
against  responsibility,  if  this  be  what  it  means.  The  sense 
of  deficiency  is  so  strong  in  every  healthy  mind,  that  any- 
thing like  side  glances  at  personal  worth  becomes  dis- 
tasteful. But  it  is  simply  caricaturing  the  doctrine  of 
responsibility  to  paint  it  as  leading  a  man  to  say,  "  Come, 
see  what  a  moral  dandy  I  am."  One  might  imagine,  from 
the  Way  this  subject  is  handled,  that  authors  had  daily 
visions  of  the  Beefeaters  at  the  Tower  of  London,  or  the 
"gentleman's  gentleman"  at  the  hall  door,  as  the  only  illus- 
tTations  of  felt  responsibility.  Dressed  in  a  little  brief 
authority,  such  men  may  dream  of  their  high  distinction, 
*D<1,  when  they  speak  of  their  responsibility,  think  only  of 
^eir  high  merit.  But  the  great  accusing  conscience  of  the 
^^^  has  another  tale  to  tell.  The  tragedy  of  life  will  not 
*uow  men  to  figure  as  meriting  high  moral  approval  and 
^^ard.  The  crimson  spots  of  conscious  guilt  which  will 
^ot"  out,"  though  haughty  voices  may  command  them,  will 
ever  give  another  side  to  the  idea  of  responsibility  than 
^nat  of  standing  well  in  our  own  estimation.  If  writers  of 
^he  class  we  are  now  criticising  could  only  bear  this  in 
^d,  it  might  lead  them  to  write,  if  not  with  the  same 
piquancy,  at  least  with  more  consistency  and  power. 

This  new  lesson  in  morals  assumes  the  validity  of  social 
evolution  without  a  mind  to  guide  it  or  an  end  to  be  gained, 
ft  takes  for  granted  the  doctrine  of  animal  automatisms, 
^'^ting  consciousness  as  simply  the  subjective  equivalent 
^^  a  cerebral  state.  Now,  if  the  facts  and  the  logic  were 
^ything  like  as  strong  as  the  assertion  of  this  assumption  ; 
^  it  Were  as  easy  to  prove,  as  it  is  to  postulate,  that  order 
^i  physical  causation   solve  the   moral   as   well   as    the 
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mental  and  material  problems  of  the  universe,  discussion 
might  soon  come  to  an  end.     But  it  is  found  that  here,  as 
in  some  other  directions,  a  bold  beginning  only  leads  to  a 
lame  conclusion.     To  span  the  gaps  that  arrest  the  rush  of 
bold  assertion  is  not  so  easy  as  at  first  it  promised  to  be. 
The  engineer  may  fly  the  kite  that  bears  the  silken  thread 
across  the  mighty  chasm  ;  the  silken  thread  may  bear  the 
stronger  cord,  and  the  cord  the  larger  rope,  and  thus  in 
time  the  bridge  be  built;  but  the  evolutionist's  diflBculty 
is  to  get  the  first  thread  across.     We  are  watching  with  as 
much  attention   as  possible,  and  not  without  a  touch  of 
admiration,   the   bold,   but,   as  yet,  abortive   efforts.     The 
latest  effort  of  the  kind  is  this  attempt  to  find  a  morality 
in  which  neither  free  will  nor  responsibility  are  of  much 
importance.     It  flies  its  kite  with  the  affirmation  that  "  con- 
sciousness asserts   that  we  do  as  we  will;  science  asserts 
that  we  do  as  we  must."     But,  since  the  claim  to  infallibility 
is  set  up  for  science,  and  discredit  is  thrown  on  the  testimony 
of  consciousness,  this  new  lesson  in  morals  would,  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  recommend  that  we  should  follow  with 
childlike    faith    whithersoever  science   may   lead   us.     Of 
course,  if  it  is  made  quite  clear  that  it  is  science  that  points 
the  way,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  are  quite  willing  to 
follow.     But,  somehow  or  other,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
fact  that  consciousness  is  much  nearer  us  than  science,  and 
that  its  voice  is  much  more  clear  and  authoritative  on  the 
question  at  issue.     And,  for  a  great  many  reasons,  we  have 
also  a  profound  conviction  that  science  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
contradict  what  consciousness  says ;  and  hence  we  recom- 
mend  that   those  who   imagine   there   is  some   opposition 
between  them,  should  re-read  the  lessons  which  consciousness 
has  given.     It  is  out  of  their  false  readings  men's  difficulties 
have  arisen  on  the  "  may  "  and  the  "  must."     Reading  with 
an  unsteady  eye  what  is  written  within,  the  lines,  though 
separate  enough,  are  seen  to  mix  and  mingle,  and,  as  a 
consequence,   there  is  nothing  but  jumble  and  confusion. 
More  and  more  must  we  demand  that  men  reconsider  their 
psychology,  and  learn  to  distinguish  between  what  it  is  to 
act  and  be  acted  upon.     The  effort  to  discount  the  value 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  the  settlement  of  any  moral 
question,  by  trying  to  distinguish  between  the  will's  existence 
and  the  will's  freedom,  is  an  illustration  of  how  hard  pushed 
a  theory  may  be.     Some  kind  of  existence  is  given  to  the 
will ;  but  then  its  action  must  not  be  dissociated  from  "  an 
endless  and  complex  chain  of  causes."     Such  a  kite,  how- 
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ever,  will  not  fly,  and  hence  no  thread  can  as  yet  be  thrown 
across  the  gap.  For  what  do  we  mean  by  the  will  apart 
from  the  power  of  free  or  alternative  choice  or  action? 
The  "  great  modern  hypothesis "  has  much  to  say  of  will ! 
it  cannot  help  it ;  but,  to  deal  with  it  consistently  and  with 
satisfaction,  is  the  toughest  bit  of  work  it  yet  has  taken  by 
the  hand.  And  hence  the  writer  whose  articles  we  are  now 
noticing,  feeling  how  unsafe  the  whole  ground  is,  fear- 
lessly pushes  on  to  the  extreme  and  pronounces  the  word 
"  necessity." 

But  how,  again,  will  that  position  admit  of  an  intelligent 
conception  of  morality  ?  It  is  felt  that  possibly  this 
fatalistic  face  may  frighten  people  from  the  "  great  modem 
hypothesis,"  and,  hence,  one  more  effort  must  be  made  to 
fly  a  kite  across  the  chasm.  "1  think,"  says  the  writer, 
"  that  we  have  no  reason  for  regarding  the  belief  in  free 
will  as  an  intuition."  But  if  I  have  no  intuition  of  freedom, 
pray  tell  me  of  what  have  I  any  intuition  ?  Am  I  not 
conscious  of  having  and  of  exerting  the  power  of  choice  ? 
Is  not  this  sense  of  effort  an  immediate  revelation  of  con- 
sciousness ?  It  is  with  me  a  first  truth  which  cannot  be 
set  aside  by  being  referred  to  any  physical  impression,  or 
internal  feeling,  or  to  any  idea  before  the  mind.  It  is  a 
constitutional  element  of  the  soul,  and  it  would  be  just  as 
rational  to  say  that  I  have  no  intuition  of  being  a  thought- 
ful being,  or  an  emotional  being,  as  that  I  have  no  intuition 
of  being  a  free  will  being.  It  is  the  denial  of  this  fact 
that  renders  it  so  difiicult  for  modem  thinkers  to  establish 
a  morality  that  can  have  any  power  in  moulding  into  high 
form  individual  or  national  life.  A  system  that  traverses 
the  deepest  and  firmest  utterances  of  the  soul  is  not  likely 
to  win  respect  or  exert  power. 

On  no  theory  of  sociology  can  even  the  fatalist  be  quite 
satisfied  with  society  as  he  finds  it,  and,  hence,  he  too  must 
have  his  schemes  for  mending  matters.  He  plies  his  pen 
with  as  much  assiduity  as  ever  tinker  went  about  to 
repair  his  kettles  and  pans.  He  must  gather  together  his 
"  modifying  agencies,"  binding  them  with  such  philosophical 
cords  as  he  can  devise,  that  he  may  have  some  account  to 
give  of  his  faith  in  the  progress  of  the  race.  He  cannot 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  question  of  human  advance- 
ment. He  may  not  have  faith  in  the  influence  of  churches. 
He  may  not  believe  in  the  good  which  Gospel  missions  do. 
He  will  not  admit  that  the  Bible  is  a  lamp  let  down  among 
the  books   of  men.      To   say  that   Christ  is    the   divine 
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response  to  the  cry  of  the  soul  is  to  him  mere  poetry,  or 
it  may  be  something  lower  in  thought.  He  estimates  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ  cheap  enough.  At  the  same  time 
he,  too,  will  sing  the  song  of  progress.  Anything  to  the 
contrary  would  bar  his  way  at  the  very  outset.  A 
doctrine  of  despair  would,  if  honestly  and  soundly  set 
forth,  dash  to  the  dust  every  claim  he  might  present  to  be 
a  leader  of  thought.  Hence,  he  too  must  be  a  man  of 
progress.  But,  now,  what  is  there  in  the  theory  of 
"  modifying  agencies  "  to  shield  this  new  lesson  in  morals 
from  absurdity,  if  the  will  has  no  part  to  play  in  the 
selection  of  these  agencies?  How  convert  the  pabulum, 
liow  appropriate  all  the  assimilable  stuff  which  circum- 
stances afford,  in  order  to  change  the  condition  and  secure 
that  the  outward  path  be  chosen  ?  The  sailor,  when  the 
winds  are  against  him,  can  tack,  and  so  convert  even 
opposition  into  a  helping  power;  for  the  setting  of  the 
saQs  and  the  management  of  the  helm  is  in  his  hands. 
The  infant  Hercules  could  strangle  serpents  in  the  cradle, 
but  that  was  because,  though  being  an  infant,  he  had  some 
strength  to  work  with.  But  a  philosophy  that  cuts  the 
nerves  of  power  by  denying  the  freedom  of  the  will,  holds 
out  little  hope  of  being  able  to  wrestle  circumstances  into 
one's  aims  and  wishes.  If  the  will  simply  obeys  the 
antecedent  and  co-existent  factors,  all  of  which  are  physical 
and  under  the  laws  of  necessity,  and  which  render  any 
modification  impossible,  the  attempt  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
men  to  seek  the  general  progress  of  mankind  is  simply 
absurd.  You  may  modify  a  man  as  the  brickmaker  does 
his  clay ;  you  may  approve  the  form  he  takes  as  you  do  the 
brick  when  it  comes  from  the  mould,  but  to  speak  of  men 
"forwarding  human  wellbeing,"  as  if  that  were  a  thing 
which  they  could  command,  or  choose,  or  perform,  is  simply 
an  abase  of  words.  And  hence,  in  bold  terms,  our  author 
writes : — "  Fortunately  for  us  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  no 
requisite  of  progress** — of  moral  progress?  of  industrial 
progress?  of  political  progress?  of  social  progress?  Has 
the  freedom  of  the  will  nothing  to  do  with  our  choices,  and 
have  our  choices  nothing  to  do  with  sustained  effort  in  any 
one  of  the  manifold  relations  in  life  ?  If  not,  then,  indeed, 
is  society  a  mere  herd  of  cattle,  driven,  though  not  dumb, 
and  as  little  able  to  avoid  the  destiny  that  is  before  them 
as  they  are  ignorant  of  what  it  may  turn  out  to  be.  Since 
free  will  is  supposed  to  count  for  nothing  in  the  idea  of 
progress,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  is  in  progress 
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anything  to  approve  of  at  all,  or  in  the  want  of  it  to 
condemn.  If  the  acts  of  the  fool  or  the  firebrand  run  the 
wheels  of  a  country  and  of  general  civilization  backward 
for  a  few  years,  and  envelop  nations  in  war  instead  of 
enriching  them  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  must  we  regard 
that  conduct  as  we  do  the  breaking  of  some  spring,  or  the 
bursting  of  some  boiler?  Why  till  our  halls  with  the 
portraits,  and  our  squares  with  the  statues  of  the  great,  if 
only  food  and  climate  may  be  credited  with  the  great  things 
that  have  been  done  ?  One  has  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  national  character  resolves  itself  into  the  free 
choices  of  its  individual  citizens,  but  if  its  history  is 
nothing  but  the  result  of  food  and  climate,  and  such  like 
modifying  influences,  our  admiration  of  men  and  nations 
is  fearfully  let  down. 

Remembering  what  is  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  physical 
causation,  it  is  suggestive  to  read  such  a  passage  as  this — 
"  Could  all  the  dutiful  persons  in  the  world  become  consist- 
ently fatcdiatic — could  a  conviction  permeate  the  moral 
poi-tion  of  society  that,  though  right  willing  is  a  condition 
of  right  action,  or  even  right  disposition  to  action,  it  remains 
no  less  certain  that  given  conditions  are  necessary  to  the 
origination  of  this  right  willing — I  believe  this  improvement 
of  our  condition  would  be  then  and  there  accelerated."  The 
"dutiful  persons" — who  are  they  ?  The  "  moral  portion  of 
society" — how  are  they  produced  ?  By  what  eternal 
tendencies  were  they  made  moral,  while  others  were  over- 
looked ?  "  Right  willing" — what  does  that  mean  ?  The 
writer's  philosophy  teaches  that  the  will  is  as  the  brain  state 
— is  the  brain  state — and  the  brain  state  is  the  result  of  the 
eternal  tendencies  that  have  been  at  work  and  which  nothing 
could  alter.  How  then  will  the  creed  of  the  author  operate 
upon  the  brain  state  so  as  to  produce  such  changes  as  are 
desired  ?  Had  the  eternal  tendencies  been  better,  then, 
indeed, 

''  The  soup  might  have  had  more  flavour,  in  fine, 
The  joint  have  been  browner,  choicer  the  wine  ; " 

but  since  the  tendencies  have  acted  otherwise,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  but  to  take  the  "  soup"  as  it  comes,  since, 
after  all,  according  to  the  theory,  it  is  only  "soup"  we  have 
to  do  with.  We  are  just  such  beings  as  soup  can  make,  and 
any  improvement  to  be  looked  for  or  desired,  can  only  be 
the  result  of  the  "  flavour."  In  the  demand  that  the 
"dutiful  persons"  should  become  "consistently  fatalistic," 
it  might  have  occurred  to  the  writer  to  ask  how  it  comes 
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that  such  persons  are  not  fatalistic — how  it  comes  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  inconsistency  at  all.  Somebody  or  some- 
thing is  at  fault.  Is  it  the  eternal  tendencies  that  have 
been  preventing  men  from  becoming  consistently  fatalistic, 
as  well  as  preventing  them  from  being  unanimous  on  the 
question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  ?  With  difficulties  like 
these  in  our  way,  willing  as  we  are  to  be  taught,  we  have 
to  confess  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  the  new 
lesson  in  morals.  Glancing  within  for  a  moment,  then 
turning  to  the  book  that  teaches  the  old  lesson  of  what  an 
evil  and  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to  depart  from  the  living  God, 
I  yet  rejoice  to  know  that  the  divine  voice  has  said,  "  If  ye 
be  willing  and  obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land.'* 
Thus,  the  old  lesson  is  safer  and  better  than  the  new.  It  is 
a  long  way  from  the  heights  of  the  Christian  ethics  to  the 
depths  of  systems  which,  reversing  the  line  written  by 
Goethe  to  Byron,  would  make  you  feel,  "  free  in  your  feet, 
though  fettered  in  your  soul ;"  but  it  may  be  necessary  for 
even  Christian  minds  to  make  that  descent  occasionally. 
The  result  will  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  a  keener  relish  for 
the  light  and  the  liberty  which  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to 
men.  Our  constitutional  freedom  may  thus  touch  the 
sublime  of  moral  life,  as,  by  its  choice,  the  soul  is  carried 
over  with  all  its  powers  into  the  liberty  with  which  Christ 
makes  men  free. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


REMINISCENCES  OF    LIFE    AND    CHARACTER-FRAGMENTS 

OF   THOUGHT    AND    GLEANINGS. 

Saving  Faith. — Faith  is  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  miner 
must  see  the  vein  of  the  ore  before  he  can  work  it.  Faith 
is  the  hand  of  the  mind.  When  the  ore  is  seen  and  the 
mine  worked,  the  miner  lays  hold  of  the  treasure.  So,  when 
the  eye  sees  Christ  it  believes  on  him,  but  this  faith  can  only 
become  practical  by  laying  hold  of  him.  Faith,  then,  is  a 
looking  to,  as  well  as  an  appropriation  of  the  object  seen 
and  believed  in.  But  faith  does  not  always  see  the  object, 
and  yet  it  acts.  Here  is  a  well ;  the  water  is  not  seen,  but 
we  touch  the  spring  and  it  flows.  It  is  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  our  obtaining  the  water,  that  we  know  all  that 
may  be  known  about  the  machinery  by  which  the  water  is 
brought  up,  and  yet  if  we  know  this  we  shall  be  more 
interested  in  drawing  it  off. 
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These  and  such  illustrations  of  faith  as  an  instrumental 
power  we  had  used,  and  to  some  purpose,  but  something 
more  practical  was  necessary  to  produce  intelligent  con- 
viction. Then  the  story  of  Mrs.  Little  (of  Glasgow)  came 
up  before  our  mind.  When  Mrs.  Little  was  dying,  her 
mother-in-law  said  she  must  have  got  good  from  the  many 
prayers  that  had  been  offered  for  her  in  her  long  affliction. 
"From  what?"  enquired  the  dying  Christian — "From 
what?"  she  again  repeated  with  emphasis,  and  appearing 
dissatisfied,  gave  her  to  understand  "  that  it  was  not  from 
prayer  in  itself  that  peace  and  comfort  flowed,  but  from 
Jesus,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and  that  prayer  was 
only  the  means  or  instrument  by  which  it  was  drawn." 
This  was  sufficient.  Our  mind  was  not  only  impressed, 
but  thenceforward  was  at  rest.  For  many  years  the 
subject  of  this  experience  has  been  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  this  simple  illustration  he  was  indebted  for 
his  first  clear  views  on  the  subject  of  saving  faith. 

Counting  the  Cells. — One  day,  when  a  Christian 
visitor  was  going  through  the  Prison  of  Aberdeen  with  an 
intelligent  warder,  he  took  occasion,  on  leaving,  to  put  in  a 
word  for  Christ.  "I  believe  what  you  say,"  said  the 
warder,  "but  I  am  not  happy."  "Then  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  you,  for  God  makes  all  happy  who 
trust  in  him,  for,  as  the  psalmist  says,  *Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  in  thee,  because 
he  trusteth  in  thee.* "  The  warder  looked  thoughtful.  The 
visitor  then  said,  "  If  I  had  asked  you  when  I  came  into 
the  prison,  or  after  I  had  visited  the  prison,  how  many 
cells  there  are,  and  you  had  replied  '  fifty,'  how  would  you 
have  felt  had  you  seen  me  go  and  begin  to  count  the 
cells  ? "  "I  would  not  have  liked  it ;  you  would  have  been 
doubting  my  word."  "  That's  your  case,  my  friend,"  replied 
the  visitor,  *'  You  have  not  taken  God  at  his  word  when  he 
has  been  offering  you  peace ;  you  have  been  counting  the 
cells."  The  effect  was  wonderful.  A  new  light  passed 
into  his  mind,  and  the  man  lived  to  be  a  happy  Christian. 
Let  us  take  care,  then,  and  not  count  the  cells.  God  likes 
to  be  trusted. 

The  Good  Physician. — A  good  physician  looks  within 
for  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  without  for  the 
remedy.  So,  in  dealing  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  we 
must  look  within  to  know  the  state  of  the  heart  and  con- 
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science,  and  without  to  the  Great  Physician  for  the  means 
of  healing.  "  The  blessing  is  the  Lord's,  but  the  means  are 
ours,"  said  our  spiritual  father  one  day  (late  Rev.  Alex. 
Begg,  of  Fraserburgh),  at  the  close  of  a  sermon  on  salvation 
by  faith.  The  words  fell  on  our  young  mind  like  a  flash 
of  light  on  a  dark  place,  and  from  that  time  forward  we 
never  had  a  doubt  as  to  what  belongs  to  man  and  what 
belongs  to  God  in  the  work  of  deliverance  from  sin,  and 
the  experience  of  Christian  healing. 

The  Dew  and  the  Rainbow. — The  drops  of  dew  on  the 
grass  disappear  as  the  sun  gets  up,  but  they  are  reproduced 
in  the  rainbow.  So,  when  the  dews  of  God's  Spirit  have 
done  their  work  here,  the  crystal-like  soul  will  appear  in 
heaven. 

The  Brazen  Serpent. — All  the  Israelites  who  were 
bitten  did  not  suffer  alike,  but  none  could  be  cured  without 
looking  on  the  serpent  of  brass.  So,  every  sinner,  whatever 
his  state  and  character,  must  look  on  Christ  with  the  eye  of 
faith  before  he  can  be  saved — the  most  moral  as  well  as  the 
most  vicious.  But  as  Christ  was  lifted  up  for  all,  so  all 
may  look  and  live.  It  was  this  thought,  illustrated  by  a 
Primitive  Methodist  preacher,  which  led  Charles  Spurgeon 
to  Christ.  On  the  same  day  he  heard  a  Baptist  minister 
preach  from  the  text  "  Accepted  in  the  Beloved,"  and  who 
presented  such  a  view  of  the  believer's  privileges  and 
prospects  that  the  lad  was  won  to  the  Baptists.  "  How  does 
it  happen,"  inquired  a  friend  at  him  one  day,  "  that,  being 
bom  in  a  family  of  Independents,  you  became  a  Baptist  ? 
One  would  have  thought  that  you  would  have  gone  with 
your  father."  "It  does  not  follow  that  though  a  man 
were  bom  in  a  stable  he  should  be  a  horse ! "  But  Mr. 
Spurgeon  is  so  full  of  humour  that  he  can  scarcely  be  in 
company  for  an  hour  until  it  shows  itself  in  some  form  or 
other.  Some  time  ago,  when  he  came  into  the  committee 
room  of  a  hall  in  a  heavy  rain,  a  short  time  before  he  had 
to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  there,  he  said,  "  Only  a  Baptist 
could  have  come  through  so  much  water ; "  but  a  friend  at 
our  elbow  quietly  observed — "  Yes,  but  it  was  by  sprinkling." 
We  once  heard  him  tell  a  pretty  story  of  his  own  experience 
when  a  boy,  which  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  was  down  in 
his  grandmother's,  in  Essex,  and  observed,  in  the  little 
parlour  of  that  happy  manse,  a  beautiful  apple  inside  a 
water  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  but  a  large  bulge.    "  How 
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did  that  apple  get  inside  that  bottle,  Charlie?"  asked 
grandmamma.  "That's  what  I  have  been  wondering," 
replied  the  boy.  "  D'ye  give  it  up  ? "  "  Not  yet."  "  Well, 
now,  can't  you  think  of  it  as  a  little  apple  about  the  size  of 
a  nut  when  on  the  tree?"  "I  have  it,"  replied  Charlie,  "then 
grandpapa  tied  a  string  round  the  bottle  s  neck,  fastened  it 
to  the  tree,  and  the  apple  grew  into  it  until  it  became  ripe, 
and  then  he  cut  the  string."  "  That 's  it,  Charlie."  "  Now," 
said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  there  is  your  Sunday  school ;  it  lays 
hold  of  the  young  mind  when  budding,  surrounds  it  with 
sunny  influences  until  it  grows,  and  when  it  is  ripe  for 
glory  it  is  taken  to  heaven."  On  another  occasion,  when 
speaking  at  a  meeting  in  support  of  a  motion  in  favour  of 
church  aid  and  home  mission  work,  he  said,  "Mind  you 
don't  starve  your  Home  Mission  ministers.  I  know  them 
well,  and  what  they  do.  My  grandfather  was  an  Indepen- 
dent minister  in  Essex,  and  had  a  very  small  stipend,  but 
he  managed,  with  the  help  of  a  good  cow,  to  get  along. 
One  day  the  cow  took  the  staggers  and  died.  My  grand- 
mother was  much  concerned  about  the  loss  of  the  cow,  for 
it  gave  milk  for  the  children ;  but  grandfather  said — '  Well, 
never  mind,  Mary,  God  will  send  you  another  cow.'  But 
week  after  week  passed  away,  and  no  cow  was  forthcoming. 
One  day,  a  few  Christian  gentleman  were  sitting  round  a 
table  in  London  dividing  a  sum  of  money  among  ministers 
who  had  small  stipends,  and  when  their  list  was  exhausted 
they  had  five  pounds  over.  *  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
five  pounds  ? '  said  one.  '  Send  it  to  that  good  man,  John 
Spurgeon,  in  Essex,'  said  another.  *But  we  cannot  send 
five  pounds ;  let  us  double  it ;'  and  then  it  was  first  made 
ten  and  next  twenty  pounds.  The  cheque  was  received  at 
dinner  time,  and  when  my  grandfather  opened  the  letter 
and  took  it  out,  he  handed  it  across  the  table,  saying — 
'There,  Mary,  there's  your  cow ;  didn't  I  tell  you  that  the 
Lord  would  send  it  ? ' " 

A  Good  Stock  Company. — Many  years  ago,  when  con- 
nected with  the  Aberdeen  Herald,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  called  with  his  farewell  address  at  the  close  of  the 
year  for  insertion.  "  You  seem  to  have  had  a  good  season," 
we  observed,  in  glancing  over  the  address,  "  and  you  have 
had  some  stars."  "  We  had,  but  I  don't  make  my  money 
out  of  the  '  stars ' ;  they  are  very  expensive  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage.  I  make  my  money  by  keeping  a  Oood 
Stock  Company,  so  that  I  can  put  a  play  on  the  stage  at 
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any  time  with  a  good  cast  whether  there  be  stars  or  not." 
If  Paul  drew  illustrations  from  the  Grecian  theatre,  we  need 
not  be  above  learning  from  this  manager  a  lesson  of  adapta- 
tion in  Christian  work.  We  have  "  stars "  among  our 
preachers,  and  we  do  not  think  they  are  either  very 
expensive  or  diflScult  to  manage ;  but  the  backbone  of  the 
ministry  lies  in  its  middle  term.  In  England,  the  good, 
better,  best,  are  more  distinctly  defined  than  in  Scotland, 
where  the  settlements  are  more  steady  and  persevering 
until  they  begin  to  take  holiday  across  the  Tweed ;  but  in 
either  country  the  middle  term  is  the  greatest  power  for 
good. 

Diversities  of  Gifts. — If  twenty  ai-tists,  of  fair  reputa- 
tion, were  selected,  each  to  paint  one  and  the  same  por- 
trait, and  all  did  their  best,  what  would  be  the  outcome  ? 
In  all  probability  there  would  be  some  special  excellence  in 
each  of  the  portraits,  and  yet  no  two  of  them  would  be 
alike.  There  is  one,  for  example,  giving  good  proof  of 
careful  drawing,  but  defective  in  colour;  here  is  another 
with  light  and  shade  well  managed,  but  contrasts  not  well 
proportioned.  Here  is  a  likeness,  though  only  in  outline,  so 
strikingly  thrown  ofi;  that  you  are  struck  with  it  at  once;  and 
there  is  a  gem  which  pleases  by  its  soft  and  delicate  touch, 
every  detail  being  perfect;  and  here  is  a  masterpiece,  a 
likeness  which  stands  out  on  the  canvas  as  if  it  were  a 
thing  of  life,  and  here  and  there  you  have  mediocre  results 
with  one  or  two  which  by  attitude,  expression,  freedom,  and 
daring,  indicate  originality  and  genius.  "  Now,"  said  a  friend 
at  our  elbow  one  day,  "  Have  we  not  something  like  this  in 
our  ministry  ?  Take  twenty  portraits  of  Christ  as  seen  in 
twenty  sermons.  How  varied  the  results,  and  yet  there  is 
a  likeness  in  each.  Let  us  do  our  best  to  produce  Christ  so 
that  he  may  be  seen  to  be  in  character  unique,  and  present 
him  from  every  possible  point  of  view,  that  some  feature  of 
his  character  may  strike  some  one."  There  is  force  in  this, 
and  yet  let  us  never  forget  that  just  as  the  dying  Israelite 
had  to  look  on  the  brazen  serpent  before  he  could  live;  just 
as  Moses  and  his  helpers  would  go  amongst  them,  and  with 
all  earnestness  direct  the  eye  to  the  object,  so  must  we  not 
only  present  Christ,  but  direct  the  eye  of  the  mind  to 
Calvary,  that  the  faith  which  appropriates  the  blessing  may 
become  the  faith  that  saves.  It  is  possible,  and  we  fear 
probable,  that  in  these  days  of  scholastic  refinement  and 
sesthetical  tastes,  we  may  present  a  perfect  portrait  of  Christ's 
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life,  but  shrink  from  setting  forth  the  agony  of  his  death  as 
"  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 

Flowers. — Addressing  a  public  meeting  in  a  very  gay 
anniversary  one  evening,  we  used  some  beautiful  flowers 
which  were  on  the  platform  at  some  distance  from  where 
we  stood  as  an  illustration  of  the  beauty,  variety,  and  fra- 
grance which  ought  to  be  characteristic  of  Christian  life — 
the  silent  forces  of  soil  and  climate,  under  intelligent 
culture,  having  produced,  by  fixed  laws  and  living  action, 
the  perfect  plant,  emblematical  of  growth  in  grace,  under 
true  Christian  culture.  On  sitting  down  one  of  the  deacons 
whispered,  "They  are  artificial  flowers"!  This  was  a 
disappointment ;  but  the  thing  was  not  known  beyond  the 
minister's  circle,  and  it  was  pleasing  to  think  that  he  did 
not  preside  over  an  artificial  church.  And  yet  we  may 
have  the  name  to  live  without  the  vital  force  which  gives 
growth  unto  character,  and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

The  Medicine. — "What  is  the  reason  of  this,  doctor 
— why  has  the  pain  increased  since  you  began  to  treat 
me  for  this  disease  ? "  said  a  young  man  one  day  when 
he  was  sufiering  much  pain.  "  It  is  all  for  good,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  we  must  sometimes  make  a  patient  worse  in 
order  that  he  may  be  made  better.  My  medicine  has  done 
this."  And  he  was  right,  for  it  was  an  efiectual  cure.  Then 
the  patient  observed  that  the  medicine  was  made  up  in  little 
balls  of  paste,  and,  on  calling  the  doctor's  attention  to  this, 
he  said,  "  Yes,  but  that 's  all  gone :  it  served  the  purpose  I 
had  in  view  when  it  carried  the  medicine  into  the  system." 
So  with  a  good  illustration.  It  carries  vital  truth  into  the 
moral  nature,  which,  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  will  overcome  the  power  of  evil  and  bring 
about  a  real  moral  change — while  the  illustration,  like  the 
paste,  may  be  forgotten. 

Pathology. — A  wise  physician  first  diagnoses  his  patient, 
and,  having  found  out  at  the  same  time  how  much  healthy 
tissue  there  is  in  the  system,  uses  that  as  a  power  by  whicn 
he  may  throw  off  the  disease.  Let  us  find  out  the  healthy 
side — the  side  of  candour  in  receiving  faithful  reproof, 
that  we  may  use  it  so  as  to  get  the  disease  of  sin,  through 
grace,  eradicated  from  the  moral  nature. 
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That  Syba. — Just  opposite  to  our  first  Ragged  Kirk  and 
Mission  Tabernacle,  there  lived  one  of  the  wickedest  old 
women  we  had  ever  came  in  contact  with.  She  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  Evil  One.  But  she  was  saved.  One 
day  we  called,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  trembled  all 
over.  She  had  expected  a  scolding;  for  her  conscience 
smote  her  the  moment  we  entered  her  miserable  dwelling. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  dirt  and  filth  of  her  house,  and 
a  small  court  beyond  it,  we  may  state  that  when  the 
scavenger  had  to  clean  it  out,  he  told  us  that  he  had  to 
smoke  his  pipe  and  stuff*  his  nostrils  until  his  work  was 
done.  But  she  was  persuaded  to  cross  the  street  and  slip 
into  a  darkish  comer  of  the  "  kirkie,"  as  the  place  began  to 
be  called.  Our  subject  was — "sin  that  doth  eat  like  a 
canker,"  and  having  drawn  an  illustration  from  the  worm 
which  often  attacks  the  onion,  the  first  symptom  of  which 
appears  on  the  tip  of  the  stem,  as  it  begins  to  decay,  we 
showed  that  unless  it  were  taken  out  of  the  root  the 
esculent  was  gone.  Applying  this  to  the  conscience,  the 
application  was  pressed  home  until  this  woman  became  the 
subject  of  deep  conviction.  Hearing  that,  in  the  estimation 
of  her  neighbours,  she  was  going  mad,  we  called,  and  soon 
discovered  the  true  state  of  her  case.  "That  syhay  that 
sybay  Oh  that  syba"  she  said,  in  great  agony  of  soul. 
"  Where  ? "  we  enquired.  Putting  her  hand  to  her  heart  she 
replied,  "  Here,  here,  here!  tak  it  oot  (out),  tak  it  oot,  or  1*11 
go  to  hell."     After  a  few  words  of  comfort  and  a  brief 

Erayer,  she  calmed  down,  and  then  said  that  all  night  she 
ad  been  wretched,  believing  that  the  canker  worm  had  got 
too  deep  a  hold  of  her  conscience  to  be  taken  out.  But  it 
was  taken  out,  and  although  the  struggle  was  protracted, 
when  peace  did  come,  having  had  much  forgiven,  she  loved 
much.  Though  eighty  years  of  age  when  this  happened, 
she  lived  a  few  years  more,  cleaned  her  house,  and  not  only 
the  scavenger,  but  the  sheriff*,  who  knew  her  well,  paid  her 
a  visit,  and  gave  her  a  few  words  of  encouragement.  She 
died  happy.  The  case  shows  how  a  very  simple  illustration, 
if  taken  from  the  things  of  common  life,  will  carry  a  great 
truth  into  the  heart.  "Syba"  is  the  Scotch  name  for  onion  in 
the  far  north ;  but  what  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  we 
know  not. 

The  Scarlet  Dye. — "There,  take  that,  will  you, and  get 
out  of  my  sight,  ye  hizzy,"  exclaimed  a  great  masculine 
woman,  one  day,  as  she  threw  a  plate  at  a  neighbour  who 
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had  called  without  being  invited.  This  neighbour  had  re- 
proved her  becauseshe  had  been  drinking,  and  got  thisgreeting 
for  her  kind  consideration.  Hearing  something  of  it  we 
managed  to  get  a  more  respectful  reception,  and  as  we  always 
left  the  scolding  to  be  done  by  the  inner  consciousness,  we 
spoke  kindly  to  the  woman,  and  asked  her  to  come  to  one 
of  our  temperance  meetings  in  the  "  kirkie  "  close  by.  She 
came,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  found  her  way  to  the 
evening  serv^ice,  where  she  crept  into  a  comparatively  dark 
comer,  for  we  always  had  such  corners  in  the  far  off  end  of 
the  little  chapel.  In  the  course  of  the  sermon  we  took 
occasion  to  allude  to  a  lecture  on  the  previous  Tuesday 
evening,  by  one  of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  of  Marischal 
College,  who  often  came  to  help  us.  The  subject  was 
"colour,"  and  having  shown  that  scarlet  is  a  fixed  dye,  and 
must  be  taken  out  by  some  of  the  chlorides  before  the  cloth 
can  be  bleached  and  made  white,  he  next  showed  that  it 
was  an  easy  thing  to  make  the  scarlet  cloth  darker,  because 
it  would  easily  take  on  a  black.  We  called  sin  a  fixed  dye 
in  the  moral  nature,  showed  how  continuance  in  evil  ways 
made  the  character  worse ;  while  sin  as  a  reigning  power  in 
the  conscience  could  only  be  extracted  and  the  soul  made 
pure,  through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  this  woman  went  home  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  calling  out  "a  fixed  dye!  a  fixed  dye!  "and  as  she 
had  heard  the  professor's  lecture,  the  illustrations  came 
home  with  great  force.  Christ  had  spoken  the  word  "  Come 
out,  thou  unclean  spirit,"  and  although,  like  the  case  of  the 
man  in  the  Scripture  out  of  whom  the  devil  was  thus 
exorcised,  she  was  literally  thrown  down,  and  for  a  time 
appeared  worse,  yet  when  the  conflict  was  over,  and  sin 
as  king  of  the  conscience  was  dethroned,  she  was  soon  found 
"sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind." 

The  Threefold  Cord. — "  Two  are  better  than  one,  and 
a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  Here  are  three 
cords.  I  can  lift  with  each  cord  one  pound  weight.  But  if 
I  twLst  them  up  loosely  I  can  lift  four  pounds,  and  if  I  twist 
them  up  in  loop  fashion  I  can  make  them  lift  six."  Such 
was  the  illustration  we  once  heard  a  minister  use  at  one  of 
our  meetings  in  a  lecture  on  Christian  union, — the  chief 
point  of  his  address  being  the  advantage  of  pious  and 
intelligent  fellowship,  to  effect  which  was  our  great  aim 
in  the  management  of  our  little  church.  We  were  a 
family,  and  each  member  was  set  to  work  ih  the  line  of  duty 
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for  which  talent  and  circumstances  had  qualified  him  or  her. 
We  told  the  women  very  early  in  the  history  of  our  fellow- 
ship that  they  were  at  liberty  to  speak  at  the  church 
meetings ;  and  because  they  had  this  liberty  we  can  only 
recollect  of  its  being  once  used.  This  was  on  the  occasion 
of  an  application  for  church  fellowship  by  a  man  who  had 
been  reclaimed  from  a  very  sad  life.  We  had  just  told  the 
church  something  about  his  conversion,  and  were  about  to 
appoint  visitors,  when  a  quaint  old  Christian,  who  knew 
him  well,  asked,  "  De  ye  ken,  sir,  gin  (if)  Mary  troubles  *im 
noo."     "  I  don*t  think  she  does,"  we  replied.    "O  weel,  weel, 

g'n  Mary  lat  him  alane  (alone)  there's  nae  fear  o*  Willie." 
ut  Mary  did  not  let  him  alone,  for  not  very  long  after  she 
went  to  the  parish  church  where  the  notice  of  marriage  was 
to  be  proclaimed — Willie  having  found  a  suitable  companion ; 
and  when  they  were  read  out,  she  stood  up  and  said,  "  I 
forbid  the  banns,"  and  the  marriage  was  delayed.  But  two 
years  afterwards,  who  should  come  into  a  house  where  we 
were  making  a  call,  when  down  on  a  visit,  but  Mary,  so 
changed,  that  we  could  see  at  once  that  she  too  had  been 
plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning  !  Our  threefold  cord 
of  means  became  so  strong  that  instead  of  breaking  it  pulled 
the  leviathan  out  of  his  den,  and  many  a  poor  sinner  came 
to  be  reclaimed  by  the  agency  of  that  church,  with  its  tem- 
perance society  and  penny  bank,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  higher 
work  of  Home  Evangelization. 

J.   H.   WILSON. 


THE   CHANGEABLE   AND   THE   CONDITIONED   IN    GOD. 

Two  words,  at  the  outset,  are  offered  in  explanation  to  the 
reader.  First,  as  he  will  readily  perceive,  the  paper  is  by 
intention  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  subject.  Secondly, 
the  contention  for  the  present  is  wholly  with  those  who 
occupy  evangelical  planes  of  thought.  Let  this  be  understood. 
The  incomprehensibility  of  God  need  not  cause  any  one 
to  stagger  in  faith.  We  are  ever  on  the  verge  of  incom- 
prehensibilities. We  think.  How?  We  cannot  tell.  Or 
now  two  natures,  so  dissimilar  as  matter  and  mind,  are 
united  in  one  consciousness,  challenges  the  weakness  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  is  a  mystery.  What  inference  may  be 
drawn  then  from  the  principle  of  the  incomprehensibility 
of  God  ?    Saisset's  noble  words  are  worth  repeating  here. 
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"  That  we  must  bow  down  before  the  eternal  mystery.  I 
willingly  do  so.  That  we  must  take  down  the  pretension 
of  pantheism,  that  proud  and  foolish  philosophy  which 
pretends  to  penetrate  to  the  divine  essence,  to  set  out  with 
the  adequate  definition  of  God,  and  to  deduce  from  it  the 
complete  system  and  the  universal  evolution  of  beings. 
I  assent  to  this  also.  But  when,  from  the  inconceivability 
of  the  essence  of  God,  when,  instead  of  comprising  i% 
precise  limits  the  science  of  things  divine,  that  science  is  set 
aside  altogether;  I  can  go  no  further,  and  1  enter  my 
protest  in  the  name  of  common  sense.  *The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,'  this  is  the  voice  of  common  sense,  and 
science,  in  the  depths  of  its  analysis,  finds  this  principle 
that  the  imperfect  being  has  its  reason  in  the  Perfect  Being, 
and  consequently  there  must  be  in  the  Perfect  Being  some- 
thing that  may  be  communicated  to  the  imperfect  being, 
and  be  to  it  a  natural  revelation  of  its  principle." 

Saisset  has  entered  his  protest.  We,  too,  enter  ours 
emphatically  against  that  method  which,  having  postulated 
some  abstract  conception  of  God,  twists  the  Scriptures  like 
a  nose  of  wax  to  suit  the  theory  thus  arbitrarily  determined. 
Nothing  is  more  arbitrary,  nothing  is  more  vain  than  such 
abstractions.  The  living  and  true  God  is  thereby  too  fre- 
quently made  a  mere  gulf  of  impassive  existence.  For 
instance,  an  arbitrary  conception  of  what  constitutes 
infinity  of  perfection  is  laid  down,  and  then,  reasoning 
upon  this  ground,  it  is  boldly  affirmed  that  real  grief  cannot 
be  in  God.  The  Scriptures  may  say  that  "  it  grieved  him 
to  the  heart  that  he  had  made  man ; "  but,  of  course,  he 
could  not  be  so  grieved ;  and  there  is  a  learned  word,  called 
anthropomorphism,  at  hand  to  obviate  all  difficulties. 
Carrying  out  the  same  principle,  anti-satisfactionists,  like 
Bushnell,  Maurice,  Young,  &c.,  tell  us  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Christ  bearing  at  the  hands  of  God  the  penalty 
due  to  our  sin.  There  can  be  no  real  wrath,  as  they  say,  in 
God,  and  so,  of  course,  no  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Moral 
Governor  in  the  atonement.  To  be  sure,  the  Bible  speaks 
of  the  wrath  of  God ;  but  it  is  an  anthropomorphic  repre- 
sentation. Our  scientific  theologians  go  farther  still,  and, 
by  the  application  of  this  very  principle,  so  innocent 
seemingly  at  the  beginning,  dare  to  say  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  love,  as  we  understand  it,  in  God.  No 
such  thing  as  love  in  Ood  !  Does  not  the  Bible  sublimely 
say  that  "God  is  love"?  Oh  yes,  simple  reader,  but 
the  thing  just  cannot  be.  The  representation  is  anthropo- 
Ko.  9.  D  VoL  8. 
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morphic.  Love,  you  must  know,  implies  needs,  wants ; 
but,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  needs,  wants,  in  the  Infinitely 
Perfect  One,  and  so  no  love  really.  Again,  the  Bible  says 
that  God  chooses.  No  one,  however,  must  be  simple  enough 
to  take  it  just  as  uttered  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  Choice 
implies  deliberation.  It  implies  also  the  possibility 
and  presence  of  alternatives;  but,  of  course,  God  cannot 
deliberate,  or  choose,  if  he  wished,  the  bad  part.  Choice 
in  God  is  impossible.  Nor  is  the  end  yet.  Personality  in 
God  is  not  possible.  So  we  are  told.  To  be  conscious  of 
oneself,  as  a  person,  is  to  differentiate  oneself  from  all 
others;  but  this  distinguishing  of  oneself  in  consciousness, 
as  ego  and  non-ego,  is  not  in  harmony  with  absolute  per- 
fection. And  thus  they  have,  step  by  step,  taken  away  our 
God,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  little  matter.  If  God  is  so  terribly  perfect  that 
he  can  neither  suffer  grief  nor  experience  love;  if  he 
cannot  really  choose  in  presence  of  alternatives,  we  need  not 
care  much  whether  he  is  conscious  of  himself,  or  is  any- 
thing more  than  what  is  called  the  "  Universum." 

In  this  paper  we  shall  deal  with  Gods  choice  alone, 
grappling  with  those  who  say  there  is  no  change,  properly 
so-called,  in  the  divine  choice.  Our  argument  shall  be 
based  at  once  in  the  psychological  and  the  biblical.  The 
human  will,  as  we  assume,  is  distinct  from  the  intelligence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  sensitivity  on  the  other.  It 
is  the  causative  power  in  man. 

The  freedom  of  the  human  will  consists  in  the  power  to 
do  or  not  to  do.  So,  we  presume,  does  the  freedom  of  God  s 
will.  Hence,  choice,  properly  so-called,  is  the  activity  of 
this  power — the  volitional  activity — exercised  in  presence  of 
alternatives.  *'  It  is  impossible  to  place  man  in  a  position 
in  which  an  alternative  is  not  placed  before  him,  and  in 
which  he  has  not  the  power  to  choose  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  courses  presented."  If  God  had  not  this  power,  then 
he  would  be  inferior  to  man,  and  choice,  strictly  speaking, 
would  not  be  possible  in  his  case.  It  is  maintained,  for 
example,  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  sin — that  is,  to 
choose  anything  out  of  harmony  with  the  eternal  standard 
of  the  absolutely  right  and  good.  We  should  like,  however, 
an  explanation  of  the  terms,  "  God  could  not  sin."  If  they 
are  meant  absolutely — that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  intended  to 
assert  that  God,  when  he  chooses  the  right,  has  no  alterna- 
tive before  him,  is  not  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  power 
to  choose  the  wrong,  then  his  imagined  freedom  is  best 
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stated  in  Spinoza's  strange  formula,  that  God's  liberty  is 
a  free  necessity. 

Our  standpoint  is  altogether  different.  We  believe  that 
man  is  made  really  and  truly  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
that,  of  consequence,  man's  freedom  is  the  type  and  copy 
of  the  divine  freedom — that,  in  short,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will,  which  is  freedom  i/a  the  will,  is  freedom  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  to  go  to  the  right  hand  or 
to  the  left  in  choice — and  that  this  very  freedom,  sublimed 
to  infinity,  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  all  imperfec- 
tion, is  the  liberty  of  God.  He  is  necessitated  neither  from 
without  nor  from  within.  When  he  goes  to  the  right 
hand — always  to  the  right — he  is  conscious  that  he  could 
go  to  the  left  if  he  so  chose.  "Ay,"  you  say,  "if  he  so 
chose ;  but  he  could  not  so  choose."  Could  he  not  ?  Then 
he  could  not,  and  that's  an  end  on't.  His  liberty  after  all 
is  not  liberty,  but,  in  Spinoza's  words  once  more,  "  a  free 
necessity."  Well  might  the  atheist  then  exclaim,  "  Neces- 
sity, thou  mother  of  the  world ! " 

It  becomes  us  now  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the 
divine  choice,  specifically  and  executively  considered,  and 
the  divine  purpose.  For  want  of  such  a  distinction,  great 
confusion  entangles  many  minds.  The  divine  purpose 
includes  the  divine  thought — the  divine  intention  and 
aim — as  well  as  the  divine  determination.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, Grod  never  changes  his  purpose.  This  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  time  conception  of  his  foreknowledge  and 
infinity  of  wisdom.  Further,  no  theologian  could  think 
comprehensively  and  accurately  without  concluding  that 
all  God's  purposes  must  be  realized.  He  never  determines 
to  do  either  what  is  wrong  on  the  one  hand,  or  what  he 
cannot  and  will  not,  in  spite  of  all  possible  opposition, 
bring  to  a  complete  and  glorious  consummation.  Here,  as 
on  other  sides,  we  glory  in  the  unchangeable  God.  While, 
however,  he  never  changes  his  purpose,  that,  in  millions 
and  myriads  of  instances  in  the  working  out  of  his  eternal 
plans,  there  is  change  in  his  executive  choice  is  indisputable. 
If  there  is  succession  in  the  volitions  of  Grod,  there  is,  there 
must  be,  change.  Succession  itself  is  a  kind  of  change. 
K  there  be  no  succession  in  the  volitions  of  God,  then  the 
atheist  and  the  pantheist  have  won  the  day.  In  that  case, 
either  creation,  for  instance,  did  not  begin  to  be,  or,  if  it 
did,  it  began  to  be  independently  of  the  will  of  God. 

We  assume  that  creation  began  to  be.  If  it  began  to  be, 
it  must  have  had  a  cause ;  for,  without  a  cause,  and  a  cause 
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adequate  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon,  nothing  can 
begin  to  be.  God  is  the  infinite  cause  of  all  finite  things. 
But  this  eternal  and  infinite  cause,  God,  must  have  been 
equal  to  the  production  of  the  universe  millions  of  years, 
say,  before  creation  began  to  be.  Why,  then,  did  it  not 
take  place  sooner,  or  later  ?  Because  God,  for  infinitely 
wise  reasons,  chose  that  it  should  not  begin  to  be  sooner,  or 
come  into  existence  later.  Here,  then,  is  a  point  in  eternity 
when  creation  began  to  be.  Anterior  to  that  point  of  time 
there  was  neither  crawling  worm  nor  flaming  seraph,  nor  a 
single  atom  of  matter.  Surely  when  creation  began  to  be, 
that  was  objectively  a  cliange  relative  to  the  existence  of 
material  substance,  or,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  existence 
of  finite  being.  But  was  this  change  objectively — this 
change  from  the  non-existence  to  the  existence  of  finite 
being — not  simply  the  objective  result  of  a  subjective 
change  in  the  volition  of  God  ?  Creation  sprang  into  being 
as  the  direct  result  of  a  choice  of  God.  In  short,  it  was 
but  the  divine  choice  objectified,  embodied  in  concrete 
being.  But  if  this  concrete  being  was  a  change  from  the 
non-existence  to  the  existence  of  finite  being,  and  if  this 
change  relative  to  objective  existence  was  simply  the 
embodiment,  the  objectification  of  a  subjective  choice  of 
the  infinite  mind,  then  there  was,  must  have  been,  a  change 
in  the  choice  of  God.  Grant  our  premise,  and  our  con- 
clusion is  irresistible;  deny  our  premise,  and  the  road  to 
atheism  or  pantheism  is  opened  wide,  and  we  might  be 
logically  driven  down  the  incline  plane  into  the  abyss. 

Here,  then,  we  have  established  the  two  underlying 
postulates  of  our  subject — (1)  that  there  is  freedom  of  will, 
properly  so-called,  in  God ;  and  (2)  that  there  is  change 
relative  to  the  divine  choice.  Turn  we  now  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  divine  choice  as  conditioned  on  human 
choice.  Here  we  must  be  careful  to  define  our  position. 
There  are  spheres  of  the  divine  activity,  and  spheres  relative 
to  men  too,  in  which,  of  course,  God  works  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  altogether  independently  of  man's  choice. 
But  for  wise  and  good  reasons  he  saw  it  fit  to  make  man  an 
intelligent  and  free  being.  The  reasons  for  making  man  a 
moral  agent  exist,  we  should  presume,  as  reasons  why  God 
dioiild  govern  him  according  to  the  nature  bestowed  upon 
UnL  Tlius,  with  reference  to  the  destiny,  the  judicial 
BSlMiias,  and  degradation  of  the  masses  of  the  unsaved,  the 
*~  ]r*principle  of  the  divine  moral  administration  is  supplied 

the  SftTiour^s  words — *'  I  would,  and  ye  would  not."   And 
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now  "  to  the  law  and  the  testimony."    A  few  representa- 
tive texts  must  suffice  for  the  present. 

2  Chron.  xv,  2 — "  The  Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with 
him  ;  and  if  ye  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  you  ;  but  if  ye 
forsake  him,  he  will  forsake  you."  Unquestionably,  God's 
choice  is  here  represented  as  conditioned  upon  man's.  Isa. 
i,  19,  20,  comes  to  the  same  thing — "If  ye  be  willing  and 
obedient,  ye  shall  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  but  if  ye  refuse 
and  rebel,  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword,  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."  The  divine  will — no 
matter  by  what  means  realized — was  their  destruction,  and 
their  destruction  as  conditioned  on  their  rebellion  towards 
himself.  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have 
life."  "  I  would,  and  ye  would  not."  These  statements  of 
the  Saviour  mean,  if  they  mean  anything,  that  God's  choice, 
relative  to  the  life  and  death  of  sinners,  is  conditioned  upon 
their  choice.  But  it  is  just  here — strange  to  say — that 
many,  who  professedly  are  not  Calvinists,  deny,  or  in  their 
thinkings  ignore,  the  action  of  God.  The  illustration  of 
the  conversion  and  consequent  pardon  of  a  sinner  will  help 
to  make  distinct  and  simplify  the  case.  Up  till  thirty  years 
of  age,  say,  a  certain  man  for  whom  Chi-ist  undoubtedly 
died  is  not  pardoned.  Why  ?  Because  God,  for  good 
reasons,  did  not  choose  to  pardon  him.  The  man  changes, 
however,  his  attitude  towards  God  in  Christ,  receiving  Jesus 
as  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire.  The  moment  he 
changes  his  choice  towards  God,  that  moment  God  changes 
his  choice  towards  him.  God  pardons  him,  and  makes  him 
out  to  be  entitled  to  glory.  They  with  whom  we  are  reason- 
ing admit  the  change  of  choice  on  the  pai*t  of  the  sinner, 
but  do  not  admit  that  there  is  any  corresponding  change  in 
the  choice  of  God.  Distinctly,  and  without  qualification, 
they  say  that  there  is,  in  such  a  case,  no  change  in  God — 
the  change  is  only  and  altogether,  as  they  hold,  in  the  man. 
There  is  no  change  in  the  purpose  of  God  certainly,  or  in 
the  principles  of  his  procedure ;  but  change  in  his  choice 
there  must  be.  Who  pardoned  the  man  ?  Did  he  pardon 
and  justify  himself  ?  Is  not  pardon  the  remission  of  penalty  ? 
Does  not  the  remission  of  penalty  require  an  efficient  cause? 
Is  not  God,  the  administrator  of  the  moral  law,  the  efficient 
cause,  and  the  only  efficient  cause,  in  the  remission  of 
penalty  ?  Is  not  the  remission  of  penalty,  in  the  case  of 
any  sinner,  a  distinctive  and  particular  act  of  the  great 
efficient  cause,  God  ?  And  is  not  this  distinctive  and 
particular  act  a  specific  choice  of  the  all-present  and  perfectly 
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free  God?  And  is  not  this  choice  which  issues  in  the 
remission  of  penalty  specifically  a  different  choice  from'' the 
prior  choice  not  to  remit  the  penalty  while  the  sinner 
chose  to  be  unbelieving  ?  Let  us  take  care  that  we  do  not 
adopt  principles  which  place  us,  will  we  nill  we,  on  the  side 
with  those  who  bow  God,  as  the  living,  present,  acting 
God,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  divine  administration  of  mortS 
law.  That  God  acts  when  the  sinner  acts,  and  upon  con- 
dition of  the  sinner's  actions,  is  logically  indisputable.  God 
loved  him  from  eternity  with  the  love  of  salvation.  Here 
there  was  no  change.  God  purposed  from  eternity — his 
faith  in  Christ  and  consequent  holiness  being  foreseen — to 
pardon  and  justify  him  in  Jesus ;  but  to  purpose  in  eternity 
to  pardon  a  man,  and  actually  to  pardon  him  in  time,  are 
two  very  different  things. 

Nor  is  this  difference  immaterial.  For  to  hold  that  God 
does  not  act  upon  occasion  of  the  sinner's  faith  in  Christ,  is 
equivalent  to  holding  either  that  the  sinner  is  not  then  and 
there  pardoned,  or  that  he  was  prospectively  pardoned  from 
eternity.  And  either  of  these  ideas  might  become  the  germ 
of  a  most  pernicious  error,  maturing  itself  in  the  saddest 
practical  results. 

Again,  let  us  just  take  a  glimpse  at  the  bearing  of  our 
position  on  the  much  controverted  doctrine  of  election. 
God  did  not  certainly  elect  men  to  everlasting  life  from  all 
eternity.  Election  is  selection  ;  selection  again  is  the  separ- 
ation of  parts  or  individuals  from  a  mass;  and  this  selection, 
this  actual  separation,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of 
the  parts  or  individuals  thus  separated.  There  may  have 
been — no  doubt  there  was — a  purpose  of  God  to  elect  from 
eternity ;  but  the  actual  election,  selection,  or  separation  of 
believers  from  among  the  mass  of  the  unbelieving,  can  take 
place  only  in  time  when  the  chosen  ones  are  actually  in 
existence,  and  have  supplied  the  grand  condition  of  faith. 
But  this  election  in  time  requires  a  choice  of  God,  distinct 
from  his  divine  purpose  in  eternity — and  a  choice,  too,  differ- 
ent from  the  choice  of  God  which  terminated  on  the  sinner 
before  he  believed.  And,  further,  that  this  choice  of  God, 
choosing  and  setting  apart  for  himself  the  believing  one,  is 
conditioned  on  the  sinner's  faith  in  Christ,  is  unmistakably 
written  in  the  Scriptures.  "  Elect  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  This  word  "  through," 
when  legitimately  weighed  and  accepted,  annihilates,  once 
and  for  ever,  the  idea  of  unconditional  election  to  everlasting 
life.  Hence  we  glory  to  maintain  that,  in  the  matter  m 
salvation,  God  chooses  those,  and  those  only,  who  choose  him 
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in  Jesus,  and  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  if  not  in  the  order 
of  time,  the  sinner's  choice  is  prior  to  God's.    In  this  instance 
also  God's  choice  is  conditioned  on  man's.     Again,  the  subject 
might  be  illustrated  by  the  historic  example  of  the  hardening 
of  Pharaoh's   heart.     The   Bible  says  that  God   hardened 
Pharaoh's   heart.      Of  course,  the  Bible  is  right;    and,  of 
course,  it  does  not  mean  that  Pharaoh  hardened  his  own 
heart.     The  hardening  was  judicial  hardening.     This  judi- 
cial hardening  required  for  its  accomplishment  an  efficient 
cause.     This  efficient  cause  was  God,  and  God  alone,  the  sole 
Administrator  of  moral  law.     And  so,   to   generalize   the 
principle,  it  is  God  who  hardens  every  heart  that  is  judi- 
cially hardened,  just  as  it  is  God  who  takes  away,  in  every 
case,  the  hard  and  stony  heart,  and  gives  instead  a  heart 
soft  and  impressible  as  flesh.   The  conditions,  however,  of  this 
retributive  hardening  or  softening  are  ultimately  resolvable 
into  men's  own  free  choice.     When  the  word  "  choice "  is 
thus  used  in  its  proper  and  strictly  legitimate  sense,  every 
man  is,  in  his  experience  and  character,  and  shall  ultimately 
be  in  his  destiny,  just  what  he  chooses  to  be.     Our  prin- 
ciple stretches  far  away  into  the  future.    Just  one  word  or 
80,  however,  and  we  have  done.     Mr.  Cox,  Canon  Farrar, 
and  a  host  of  that  school  and  other  schools,  have  a  peculiar 
hobby  with  respect  to  laws  "  avenging  themselves."     **  The 
punishment  of  sin  is  but  the  stream  of  consequences  flowing 
on  unchecked."     "The  punishment  of  sin  is  a  necessary 
law."     "  It  needs  no  gathered  lightning,   no  divine  inter- 
vention, to  avenge  in  us  God's  violated  laws.     They  avenge 
themselves."     In  short,  it  is  not  God  who  punishes.    The 
sinner   acts.     Even   laws,  which  are   nothing  but  mental 
creations,  act;    but  God  does  not  in  the   punishment  of 
transgression.     Of  course,  this  is  not  to  think,  but  to  speak 
wild  and  random  words.    With  Paul,  who  was  a  thinker, 
as  well  as  an  inspired  reasoner,  we  believe  that  God  is,  in 
every  case,  and  to  all  eternity,  the  bringer  on  of  wrath,  the 
inflictor  of  penalty;  and  that,  in  the  infliction  of  penalty  for 
ever  and  ever,  his  choice  is  conditioned  upon  the  sinner's. 
The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is — God  is  a  personal  and 
free  being ;  that  there  are  both  succession  and  change  in  his 
choices ;  that  in  every  sphere  outside  that  of  the  creature's 
fi-ee  will,  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  the  one  sole  actor  is 
God,  the  living,  loving,  all-present  choosing  God ;  and  that 
in  things  moral,  and  with  respect  to  destiny,  his  choice  is 
always  in  harmony  with,  and  conditioned  upon,  the  choice 
of  his  intelligent  and  free  moral  beings. 

BOBERT    PATEBSON. 
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Gentlemen, — Since  I  had  the  honour  of  being  requested  to 
deliver  this  introductory  lecture  by  the  Committee  which 
takes  charge  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Divinity  Hall,  I 
have  been  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  as  to  the  line  of 
remark  which  I  ought  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion. 
By  asking  myself,  however,  the  question — "  How  would  I 
like  to  be  addressed  were  I  occupying  a  seat  in  the  midst 
of  you  as  one  of  your  number  ? "  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  ought  to  speak  to  you,  to-day,  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  and  advice,  based  upon  the  consideration,  in 
the  first  place,  that  you  are  students  of  theology,  and  yet 
more  particularly,  that  you  are  students  of  theology  in  con- 
nection with  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  preferred  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel  above  all  other  vocations.  Doubtless,  you 
may  have  been  tempted  with  the  prospects  of  the  greater 
wealth,  or  the  higher  social  position  which  commerce  in  its 
varied  fields,  or  law,  or  medicine,  or  politics,  might  hold  out 
to  you  ;  but  you  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  siren  voices, 
and,  like  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  have  resolutely  bound 
yourselves  down  to  that  career  in  the  prosecution  of  which 

Jou  expect  to  find  at  once  j'our  highest  duty  and  your 
ighest  pleasure.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  choice 
which  you  have  made.  Man's  spiritual  nature,  which  you 
seek,  under  God,  to  educe,  renew,  and  cultivate,  is  the 
highest  part  of  his  nature.  It  may  be  an  honourable 
thing  to  heal  the  diseases  of  your  neighbours,  to  settle 
their  quarrels,  and  reform  their  laws;  but  as  eternity  is 
longer  than  time,  and  the  moral  being  of  man  higher  than 
the  physical,  the  grandest  of  all  callings  must  be  that 
which  aims  at  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  the  soul. 
The  minister  of  Queen  Victoria  holds  a  high  oflBce;  but 
the  minister  or  ambassador  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  holds 
one  which  transcends  it  far  in  honourableness,  however 
small  be  the  congregation  to  which  he  preaches,  or  the 
Christian  community  to  which  he  belongs. 

But  if  I  would  speak  home  to  your  hearts  as  you  need 
to  be  spoken  to,  it  becomes  me  to  remember  that,  by  your 
position  before  me  to-day,  you  have  not  only  elected  to 
spend  your  lives  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  but  as  ministers 

*  The  Inaugural  Lecture,  delivered  on  3rd  August,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Academy.  By  Bev.  Fergus  Fer- 
guson, D.D.,  Glasgow. 
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in  conDection  with  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland ;  for, 
at  this  very  point  of  your  decision,  not  a  few,  even  of  your 
friends,  may  fancy  that  you  are  throwing  yourselves  away ; 
and  some  already  may  not  have  scrupled  to  tell  you  as 
much.  Higher  prizes  of  emolument  and  distinction,  it  may 
be  said,  would  wait  for  you  in  other  and  larger  denomina- 
tions. In  them  you  might  have  greater  and  more  influen- 
tial  congregations,  and  lead  more  comfortable  lives. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  your  whole  aim  were 
worldly  comfort  and  material  prosperity,  there  would  be 
some  force  in  the  objection  which  I  have  ventured  to  put 
into  the  lips  of  your  would-be  advisers.  But  let  it  be 
remembered  that,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  you  follow  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  who  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men — and  his  apostles,  who  were  willing  to  be  reckoned 
"the  offscourings  of  all  things"  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  proclaimed.  If  your  preference  for  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Evangelical  Union  be  a  conscientious  one,  it 
would  be  sinful  in  you  to  seek  greater  ease,  honours,  or  emol- 
uments, by  stifling  your  convictions  or  turning  your  backs 
on  the  connection  in  which  your  souls  have  been  blessed. 
The  majority  of  you  have  been  brought  up  in  our  denomin- 
ation. You  have  found  the  Saviour,  through  God*s  bless- 
ing on  the  preaching  of  our  ministers,  and  you  know  that 
you  are  gratifying  your  parents  and  friends  by  proposing 
to  be  added  to  the  number  of  our  pastors.  God  will  bless 
you  if  you  remain  true  to  the  love  of  your  youth.  And  let 
me  here  add  that,  even  in  point  of  earthly  respect  and  hon- 
our, it  may  turn  out  in  the  long  run  that  you  will  prosper 
more  within  than  without  the  bounds  of  the  Evangelical 
Union.  At  the  marine  retreat  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  where 
I  was  spending  my  holiday  this  summer,  several  exciting 
yacht  races  were  decided.  I  observed  that  it  was  not 
alwaj'^s  the  vessel  that  reached  the  goal  first,  that  stood  first 
on  the  lists  of  triumph.  The  umpires  made  allowance  for 
diversity  in  weight,  build,  and  other  particulars.  Now, 
your  fellow-countrymen,  understanding  how  you  are  handi- 
capped in  the  ecclesiastical  racecourse,  by  having  fashion, 
wealth,  and  numbers,  as  yet,  largely  arrayed  against  you, 
will  make  full  allowance  for  the  disadvantages  under  which 
you  compete,  so  that  even  in  their  estimate,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Heavenly  Adjudicator,  "  the  last  may  be  first 
and  the  first  last." 

But  I  wish  to  speak  yet  more  encouragingly  to  you  in  the 
way  of  demonstrating  that  what  may  be  called  the  distin- 
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guidhing  tenets  of  the  Evangelical  Union  lie  in  the  line  of 
the  progress  which  the  world  is  making  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  that  they  are  therefore  urgently  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  bid  fair,  through  God  s  blessing,  for  ultimate 
victory. 

What,  let  me  ask,  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
politics,  for  example,  that  prevail  in  this  our  wonderful 
nineteenth  century — a  century  that  has  been  distinguished 
not  merely  by  unprecedented  scientific  discovery,  but  also 
by  remarkable  political  advancement  ?  Is  not  the  value  of 
Toan  as  vian  the  great  idea  that  is  everywhere  becoming 
dominant  and  bearing  fruit  ?  This  was  the  thought  that  set 
the  slaves  of  Great  Britain  free,  in  1838,  and  that  led  to  the 
late  American  War,  which  again  issued  in  Abraham  Lincoln's 
memorable  proclamation.  It  was  the  same  powerful  under- 
current of  belief  that  induced  the  present  Czar  of  Russia, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  all 
the  serfs  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  vast 
dominions  ;  and  if  the  lustre  of  that  act  has  been  dimmed 
by  subsequent  retrogression,  the  danger  brought  thereby  to 
his  throne,  and  even  to  his  life,  proves  how  powerfully  the 
idea  of  the  grand  equality  of  man  is  working  as  a  ferment 
among  the  masses  of  humanity.  Not  that  it  is  asserted  by 
us,  or  by  others,  that  all  men  are  on  a  level  as  to  mental 
endowment  or  literary  acquirement — a  position,  indeed, 
which  it  were  foolish  to  maintain,  but  that  as  to  the  grand 
substratum  of  moral  being  and  concomitant  immortality 
all  men  are  really  equal.  It  is  to  this  same  great  thought 
that  we  are  to  trace  our  recent  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  the  education  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
removal  of  those  suffrage  restrictions  which,  till  the  present 

feneration,  proved  a  standing  ground  of  political  complaint, 
t  gave  us  the  first  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  second 
Reform  Bill  of  18C7,  when  a  Conservative  Government 
could  not  keep  place,  and  could  not  keep  power,  without 
outbidding  a  Liberal  Government  in  their  zeal  to  rectify  the 
hoary  abuses  of  favouritism,  and  grant  a  vote  at  the  polling 
booth  to  every  fireside  in  the  land.  And  what  is  the  secret 
of  the  influence  which  our  present  noble  Premier  exercises 
over  the  millions  of  our  British  fellow-subjects  (of  whose 
serious  indisposition  the  whole  country  has  heard  with  such 
profound  regret),  but  this,  that  they  understand  him,  with 
his  clear  eye  and  warm  heart,  fully  to  appreciate  the  rights 
of  man  as  man  to  all  manner  of  just  freedom  and  privilege, 
and  that  without  any  respect  of  persons.    Now,  gentlemen, 
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I  venture  to  assert  that  the  theology  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  runs  directly  along  the  line  of  this  political  liberality 
of  our  day.  For  what  was  the  grand  doctrine  in  defence  of 
which  our  eminent  founder,  whom  we  have  still  happily 
spared  amongst  us,  made  his  great  stand  at  Kilmarnock  in 
1841  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  vital  truth  that  Christ  died  for 
every  man,  without  distinction  and  without  exception?  And 
a  year  or  two  further  on  did  he  not  unfurl  this  blessed 
doctrine  on  his  banner  to  the  breeze,  "  the  privilege  and 
duty  of  every  man  to  become  otic  of  God* 8  elect  ?  "  That  is 
the  theology  which  I  declare,  on  this  public  occasion,  to  be 
in  manifest  consistency  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Yet,  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  draw 
our  theology  out  of  political  pleadings  and  contentions.  Not 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ  among  the  nations,  the  very  Spirit 
that  produced  the  New  Testament  theology,  which  has  also 
produced  the  political  progress — the  one  of  which  confirms 
the  other  as  being  correct,  and  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

Now,  if  we  had  risen  up  to  declare  for  limitations  of 
theology  in  this  day  of  Liberalism  and  impartiality  at 
polling-booths,  we  would  have  been  out  of  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age ;  but,  because  we  believe  as  we  believe, 
we  are  in  harmony  with  its  spirit,  and  may  therefore  expect 
that  our  denomination  will  mightily  advance  before  this 
century  closes,  or  rather  that  the  other  larger  bodies,  having 
completely  come  up  to  our  position,  we  may  be  merged  in 
them,  or  they  in  us — the  greater  confessing  that  the  less 
has  been  their  instructor  in  the  providence  of  God,  and  has 
triumphed  in  the  end. 

If  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  Bible,  in  certain 
passages,  teaches  a  restricted  theology  (and  I  am  well  aware 
that  many  of  our  respected  fellow-Christians  occupy  that 
pasition),  we  maintain  that  it  is  not  so,  and  refer  you  to 
your  professors  of  Exegesis  and  Systematic  Divinity,  who 
will  show  you,  in  the  Hall  which  this  day  begins  its  Thirty- 
Eighth  Session,  that  it  is  not  so.  Demosthenes  said  that  in 
elocution  action  is  everything;  and  we  assert  that  in 
theology,  not  the  authority  of  creeds,  but  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  is  everything.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  remind  you  that  theological  thought,  as  well  as  political 
thought,  is  tending  in  the  direction  of  our  doctrinal  testi- 
mony ;  that  a  free  and  unlimited  Gospel  is  more  generally 
preached  than  it  used  to  be  in  our  land;  and  that  one 
of  our  larger  denominations,  at  any  rate,  has  recently  so 
liberalized  its  creed  as  to  bring  it  up  to  that  very  measure 
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of  freedom  for  which  our  founder  was  contending  and  was 
beginning  to  suffer  exactly  forty  years  ago. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  I  venture  to  assert  that 
the  characteristic  theology  of  the  Evangelical  Union  is  in 
keeping  with  the  tendency  of  the  times — namely,  its  main- 
tenance of  the  inviolable  freedom  of  the  human  will.  I 
am  referring  here,  not  to  the  political  but  the  philosophical 
or  psychological  current  and  increasing  belief  of  the  day. 
In  this  department  of  science  a  great  controversy  is  being 
waged,  on  the  one  hand,  between  those  who  aver  that  man 
is  a  mere  animal — a  superior  animal,  indeed,  but  still  only 
a  creature  of  nerve  and  muscle  without  any  lordly  reason 
or  dominating  power  of  volition;  and  those  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  aver  that  there  has  been  placed  by  the  Almighty, 
within  each  human  frame,  a  responsible  spirit,  free  in  its 
decisions,  and  able  to  choose  the  right  or  the  wrong.  The 
sensationalism  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  in  the  two  previous 
centuries,  has  borne  fruit  in  the  positivism  of  Comte,  and 
the  craniological  speculations  of  Bain  and  Spencer  in  this, 
according  to  which  man  is  a  mere  creature  of  circumstances 
and  constitution — such  words  as  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice 
being  altogether  out  of  place,  either  in  their  vocabulary  or 
their  philosophy.  Earnest  theologians  of  all  Christian 
bodies  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  they  have  a  difficulty 
in  defending  the  Christian  system  on  the  basis  of  the 
necessarianism  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  We  cannot  meet  the  miserable  utilitarianism 
of  our  leading  reviews,  so  unblushingly  asserted  by  accom- 
plished ladies  as  well  as  by  accomplished  gentlemen,  unless 
we  take  our  stand  on  the  high  transcendental  positions  of 
Kant,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  and  Reid,  that  in  man's  Reason 
there  are  inscribed  the  great  ideas  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  and  the  Good — that  the  will  of  man  is  free — 
that  in  every  act  of  vice  he  resists,  as  in  every  act  of 
virtue  he  yields  to,  the  inner  light  "that  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Thus  we  see  that  our 
philosophy,  as  well  as  our  theology,  accords  with  the  spirit 
and  the  demands  of  the  age.  We  hold  that  man,  as  a  race, 
is  deteriorated  and  depraved ;  but  we  nevertheless  maintain 
that  wherever  there  is  soundness  of  mind  there  lingers 
among  the  ruins  a  God-given  and  God-supported  free  will, 
to  which  the  restoring  Holy  Spirit  appeals  in  the  Gospel 
economy,  when  he  cries  beseechingly — "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
why  will  ye  die  ? "  My  experience  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  is  now  considerable ;  and  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have 
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met  with  men  not  a  few  who  had  been  repelled  from 
Christianity,  and  driven  into  scepticism,  by  the  harsh 
doctrine  that  God  had  set  his  heart  of  love  on  only  a 
portion  of  the  human  family,  and  its  twin  doctrine  that 
man,  through  Adam's  act,  is  utterly  unable  to  do  that  for 
the  doing  of  which  he  will  be  eternally  punished ;  but  who, 
whenever  the  Evangelical  Union  doctrines  of  world-wide 
grace  and  free  will  were  explained  to  them,  and  proved 
to  be  Scriptural,  confessed  that  their  diflBculties  vanished, 
and  that  tney  became  foi-thwith  docile  and  happy  Chris- 
tians. I  congratulate  you  then,  gentlemen,  both  on  the 
theology  and  the  philosophy  of  the  religious  denomination 
to  which  you  belong,  These  strong  and  sharp  scythes  will 
assuredly  stand  you  in  ^ood  stead  in  the  harvest  fields  to 
which  you  expect  shortly  to  be  introduced.  With  such 
implements  at  your  command,  if  ye  be  faithful,  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  will  give  you,  in  future  years,  as  your  profes- 
sional reward,  multitudes  of  sheaves  to  your  unspeakable  joy. 
I  am,  indued,  aware  that  you  have  become  theological 
students  at  a  trying  time.  The  air  is  full  of  strife  and 
contention.  The  watchmen  on  Zion's  towers  in  all  denom- 
inations have  deep  searchings  of  heart.  Our  noble  Premier, 
when  he  addressed  the  students  of  our  university  last 
winter,  observed  that  on  the  Continent  the  candidates  for 
the  clerical  profession  had  fallen  off,  probably,  as  he 
remarked,  on  account  of  the  idea  that  there  is  a  measure 
of  unreality  in  the  subject-matter  of  all  theological  study. 
He  added,  however,  that  it  was  not  so  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  notice  from  your  position  here  to-day  that 
you  have  no  sympathy  with  such  sentiments.  The  fact  is, 
that  to  the  true  Christian  the  world  that  is  seen  is  the 
unreal  and  unsubstantial  one,  while  that  which  is  unseen  is 
real  and  eternal.  It  was  thought  that  the  discovery  of  the 
Copemican  system  of  the  Universe,  overturning,  as  it  did, 
all  previous  astronomical  conceptions,  would  unsettle  men's 
belief  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  popu- 
larly written  Bible  could  be  easily  squared  with  the  modem 
astronomy,  even  as  it  has  been  reconciled  with  the  yet  more 
modem  geology  too.  In  like  manner  I  am  certain  that  the 
outcome  of  all  these  recent  and  exciting  controversies  on 
Inspiration  will  permit  us  still  to  clasp  the  good  old  Bible 
in  our  arms,  in  which  our  mothers,  Eunice-Tike,  instructed 
us,  and  call  it  the  blessed  l>ook  of  God  from  Genesis  to 
Bevelation.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  read  of 
recent  speculation  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
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other  books  of  Scripture,  it  seems  to  me  that,  even  although 
we  were  to  grant  much  that  the  exegetes  demand  (although 
in  several  of  their  speculations  they  seem  to  me  to  be  rash 
and  daring  in  the  extreme),  it  would  still  be  covered  over, 
accounted  for  and  embraced,  in  old  Thomas  Scott's  com- 
prehensive dictum — "Inspiration  discovered  new  truth  to 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  also  superintended  the  communi- 
cation of  the  old." 

As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  one,  not  a  Professor 
in  the  Divinity  Hall,  has  delivered  the  Opening  Lecture,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  let  you  hear  a  few  words  never 
uttered  before  on  a  similar  occasion — I  mean  words  in  praise 
of  the  members  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  whose  feet 

i^ou  are  to  be  privileged  to  sit.     You  will  listen  to  the  pre- 
ections  of   men,  some  of  whom  have  more  than  European 
fame,  and  whose  names  will  descend  with  ever  increasing 
celebrit}'^  to  other  generations,  and  all  of  whom  are  worthy 
of  your  most  respectful  regard.    I  have  heard  alumni  of  dis- 
tinction in  our  national  universities,  who  were  also  students 
in  our  Hall,  say  that  they  had  received  both  discipline  and 
instruction  here  which  excelled  greatly  all  that  they  had 
obtained  from  the  brightest  ornaments  in  these  chartered 
institutions.     See,  then,  that  you  take  advantage,  as  far  as 
in  you  lies,  of  such  exalted  privileges.  .  Since  the  days  are 
few,  let  carpe  diem  be  your  motto.     As  far  as  health  and 
strength  will  permit,  be  zealous  and  diligent  students  from 
this   initial   Tuesday    of    August   till   russet  October  has 
arrived.     While  Scottish  reapers  will  be  gathering  in  the 
grain  around  this  city  in  which  you  study,  see  that  you  be 
reapers  likewise,  so  that  your  gamers  shall  run  over  with 
the  rich  crops  of  sacred  and  sanctified  culture. 

Some  of  you,  during  your  curriculum  of  study,  will  be 
expected  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  vacant  churches  of  our 
denomination  that  may  apply  to  you  for  your  aid.  The 
remembrance  of  this  fact  leads  me  to  express  the  hope 
that,  throughout  this  session,  you  will  not  neglect  devotional 
exercises  and  the  prayerful  surveillance  of  your  spirits 
before  God,  so  that  there  may  be  no  contrast  between  yoiur 
state  of  heart  on  the  Wednesday  or  the  Friday,  when  bend- 
ing over  your  books,  and  on  the  Lord's  day,  when  delivering 
your  message,  in  God's  name,  to  your  fellow-men.  It  has 
often  been  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  student's  piety  had  not 
endured  throughout  a  course  of  study,  but  had  declined  and 
died.  This  should  not  be  the  case  with  theological  students. 
Your  studies  should  rather  help  than  hinder  your  growth  in 
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grace.  Oh!  dear  brethren,  ever  remember  that  the  injunc- 
tions, Pray  without  ceasing,  and  Study  without  ceasing,  are 
not  incompatible,  but  are  capable  of  being  observed  by  the 
same  individuals,  and  beautifully  interblended  in  practice 
the  one  with  the  other. 

A  hint  also  as  to  your  aim  as  preachers  and  ministers 
may  not  be  out  of  place.     The  Evangelical  Union,  as  you 
all  know,  was  cradled  in  revival  work.     It  was  because 
its  founders  and  fathers  burned  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
beseech  all  men  who  came  within  their  influence  to  forsake 
their  evil  ways  and  evil  thoughts,  that  they  searched  their 
Bibles  till  they  found  that  there  was  salvation  for  all.     If 
you  do  not  earnestly  seek   the  conversion   of   souls,  you 
are  out  of  sympathy  with   the   spirit  which   formed   our 
Union,  and,  failing  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it  may  be 
forthwith  dissolved.     In  man,  in  his  natural  state,  selfish- 
ness  preponderates.      Conversion   is    the    passing   of    the 
soul   from   predominant  selfishness    to   predominant   holy 
love.      Your   duty   as   ministers   of   the   Gospel    will    be, 
tihroughout  life,  so  to  hold  Christ  up  before  the  eye  of  the 
sinner,  that  by  God's  blessing  holy  love  may  be  formed  in 
lis  heart,  and  so  to  hold  the  same  Saviour  up  before  the 
«ye  of  the  saint,  that  this  holy  love  will  continue  and  abound 
yet  more  and  more.      Oh  !    dear  brethren,  recollect   that 
unless  you  aim  at  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  win  them, 
your  ministry  will   be  barren,  and   your  very  office  will 
Tise  up  in  condemnation  against  you  at  the  day  of  final 
account.     Ever  say  with  one  of  old : — "  Give  me  children, 
^ve  me  spiritual  children,  or  I  die." 

Permit  me  to  close  with  a  single  word  about  the  Tem- 
perance Reformation.  The  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
some  years  ago,  would  have  encouraged  the  formation 
of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  among  the  students  of  our 
Divinity  Hall,  such  as  exists  in  the  Theological  Seminaries 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  of  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  Scotland,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  by 
the  idea  that  this  was  unnecessary — the  whole  of  our 
theological  students,  like  our  ministers,  being  actually 
abstainers  from  intoxicating  drinks.  All  your  predecessors 
on  these  benches  have  witnessed  this  good  confession :  See, 
then,  that  ye  be  not  behind  them,  but  prove  their  worthy 
successors.  In  the  case  of  our  students,  as  of  our  ministers, 
this  uniformity  of  Nephalism  (to  use  the  felicitous  and 
Scriptural  term  first  made  popular  by  the  late  Professor 
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Millar),  has  not  resulted  from  any  indispensable  condition 
to  that  effect  being  exacted  at  ordination,  or  at  entrance 
to  our  Divinity  Hall.  The  simple  fact  is  this,  that  it  has  so 
fallen  out  in  our  happy  experience.  If  any  one  should 
ask  the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  my  reply  would  be,  that 
the  men  who  were  earnest  enough  to  carry  a  cross  for  a 
free  Gospel,  were  also  earnest  enough  to  carry  a  cross  for 
the  poor  drunkard ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
other,  the  cross  has  become  a  crown,  and  has  reacted  in 
blessing  and  beauty  upon  those  who  bore  it.  You  will  find, 
gentlemen,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  privileges  of  your 
denominational  position,  if  you  keep  up  our  uniformity  of 
testimony  in  this  respect,  that  your  temperance  example 
and  temperance  teaching  will  help  you  as  Christ's  servants. 
This  fact  will  increase  j'our  influence  in  the  land  for  good, 
besides  being  a  mighty  peraonal  benefit.  When  I  have 
seen  how  ministers  in  the  larger  denominations  have  been 
dragged  down,  by  the  drinking  customs  of  the  day,  from 
the  sacred  pulpit,  I  have  often  been  thankful  to  God  that 
I  moved  among  a  people  who  never  tempted  me  to  break 
my  pledge,  or  frowned  upon  me  for  keeping  it.  These, 
gentlemen,  are  all  the  words  of  encouragement  and  advice 
which  stiike  me  as  appropriate  on  the  present  occasion. 
And  looking  upon  you,  as  I  do,  in  the  light  of  brave 
soldiers,  setting  out  on  an  arduous  campaign,  I  close  by 
using  the  prayer  with  which  continental  monarchs  are 
accustomed  to  conclude  the  lettei*s  which  they  address  to 
their  generals  on  the  field  of  battle : — "  May  God  have  you 
in  his  holy  keeping ! " 


From  the  conjunction  of  four  sister  stars, 
Wheeling  around  our  sun  their  blazing  cars. 
Seers  have  prognosticated  sufieriugs  dire 
From  pestilence  and  heat  like  furnace  fire. 
We  fear  them  not ;  for  our  Jehovah  reigns 
And  shields  His  children  from  such  penal  pains, 
Or  makes  us  ready  to  endure  their  smart 
When  nestled  near  the  beating  of  His  heart. 
But  lo  !  yon  grand  Conjunction  in  the  sky  ! 
The  ConstelLition  of  the  Trinity  ! — 
The  love  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
Blesiing,  not  cursing,  earth's  unworthy  coast^ — 
Circling  around  the  whole  of  Adam's  race, 
With  universal  psricosmic  grace. 
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AND   UNITY   IN    PRAYER. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  each  of  the  above  four 
characteristics  of  prayer  in  holy  writ:  no  theory  of  the 
rationale  of  pray  or  could,  therefore,  be  correct  that  did  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  each  of  them.  If  we  taught  and 
illustrated  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  as  far  merely  as  it  could 
be  gathered  from  the  Scripture  statements  and  narratives, 
all  would  approve  the  aim.  But  there  are  not  a  few  who 
want  to  know  the  redsondbleness  of  prayer  on  its  own 
merits,  as  well  as  to  know  that  it  is  a  Divinely  ordained 
institution.  When  called  to  unite  in  prayer,  they  de- 
siderate an  answer  to  the  question — Understandest  thou 
what  thou  doest?  Even  if  they  did  not  desiderate  an 
answer  to  this  question  on  their  own  account,  there  are  not 
a  few  of  the  devout  who  feel  an  urgent  need  for  it  when 
they  seek  the  good  of  those  who  are  ready  to  object. 
There,  no  doubt,  is  a  rationale  of  prayer,  whether  we  can 
discover  it  or  not.  In  order  to  be  certain  of  this  we  need 
only  to  remember  that  the  Hearer  of  prayers  is  wonderful 
in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working,  and  that  his  works  are 
to  be  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein. 

The  common  leading  objection  to  prayer  is,   that  it  is 
unreasonable  to  think  that  our  prayers  could  induce  the  (3od 
of  order  to  do  anything  that  he  would  not  otherwise  do ; 
because  it  would,  as  they  allege,  involve  a  suspension,  or 
other  modification,  of  the  fixed  laws  of  the  universe.     But, 
do  not  those  who  offer  this  objection  ignore,  for  the  time, 
important  analogies  in  the  physical  world  ?     Do  they  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  human  volition  can  vastly  modify 
the  results  of  natural   laws,  and   that  the   degree  of  the 
effect   is  exactly  proportumed  to  the  intensity  and  direc- 
tion of  the  volition  put  forth  ?     What  we  call  the  law  of 
^^vitation  acts  uniformly,  so  far  as  the  Creator  is  concerned. 
We  can  always  count,  with  implicit  confidence,  upon  the 
reasonableness  of  its  operation.     But  none  who  believe  in 
a  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things  can  doubt  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  upheld  by  the  Divine  mind.     Its  force 
may  be  said  to  be,  therefore,  a  Divine  force.    Yet,  as  we 
have  said,  human  volition  can  so  far  modify  the  action  of 
this  law  as  to  bring  about  results  which,  but  for  that  volition, 
would  never  have  come  to  pass.    Say  that  a  four  pound 
weight  is  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  pressing  upon 
the  ground  with,>[)f  course,  that  amount  of  force.     So  far 
No.  9.  E  Vol.  3. 
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as  the  law  of  gravitation  merely  is  concerned,  it  would 
continue  to  press  for  ever,  and  on  the  same  spot.  But  a 
strong  man  can  very  easily  raise  the  four  pound  weight  bodily, 
to  a  height,  say,  of  two  feet.  The  law  of  gravitation  is  not 
repealed.  The  force  is  not  weakened  nor  otherwise  modified 
by  the  Creator.  Yet  the  stone,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
presses  no  longer  upon  the  same  spot  of  earth.  We  do  not 
forget  that  the  feet  of  the  man,  who  holds  up  the  weight, 
will  press  where  he  is  standing,  with  four  pounds  additional 
force.  What  we  here  wish  to  have  kept  fully  in  view  is 
the  relation  of  the  man's  volition  to  the  changed  results. 
If  an  additional  four  pound  weight  be  added  to  the  body 
raised,  the  man's  feet  will  press  with  a  corresponding 
addition  of  force.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  raise 
the  eight  pound  weight  he  must  put  forth  double  the  amount 
of  volitional  energy  that  was  required  for  raising  the  four 
pound  weight.  More  strength  of  muscle  will,  no  doubt, 
also  be  required,  but  that  is  not  material  for  our  present 
enquiry.  Human  volition  being,  then,  so  potent  a  force  in 
the  physical  sphere,  what  may  it  not  be  in  the  spiritual 
^here  ?  It  can  be  so  employed  as  to  counteract  or  direct 
the  force  of  gravitation,  and  various  physical  forces  besides. 
Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  all  forms  of  physical  force: 
while  the  degree  in  which  the  various  forms  are  modified 
depends  invariably  on  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the 
volition  put  forth.  Take  two  countries,  equally  favoured 
by  nature,  but  the  one  uninhabited  and  the  other  well 
peopled  with  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricultural 
populations.  How  vast  the  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
two  countries !  But  all  would  have  to  be  traced  to  the 
force  of  human  volition.  We  presume  that  it  is  not 
believed  that  the  force  of  mind,  mental  volition,  is  in  itself 

Shysical  force,  although  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 
raw  a  very  clear  line  between  the  two  kinds  of  force. 
But  no  one  who  believes  in  a  spiritual  sphere  will  contend 
that  the  force  of  volition,  of  an  incarnate  mind,  is  shut  ov^ 
from  that  sphere. 

Let  it  be  granted  that,  in  what  we  call  the  spirit  world — 
to  which,  even  now,  we  may  susta,in  close  relations — the 
volitions  of  all  moral  beings  there,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Creator,  are  forces,  and  that  these  forces,  like  all  others, 
are  capable  of  counteracting  and  modifying  each  other  so 
as  to  secure  special  results.  What  may  the  effect  be  of 
projecting  into  that  sphere  from  this  the  force  that  is  put 
forth  in  believing,  fervent,  persevering,  and  united  prayer  ? 
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Such  prayer  must  be  a  very  potent  force  on  whatever  it  may 
eocpend  itself.  This  does  not  prove  that  such  prayer  may 
not,  after  all,  be  a  vain  thing  in  reference  to  the  particular 
blessings  prayed  for,  but  it  brings  before  us  the  vital  fact 
that  prayer  is  no  trifle — that  it  is  really  a  potent  force,  and 
must  not  be  regarded  oflf  hand,  as  many  would  teach  us  to 
regard  it.  We  might  as  reasonably  propose  to  leave  out  of 
reckoning  electricity,  gravitation,  magnetism,  or  any  one 
form  of  physical  force.  The  force  of  gravitation  must,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  be  sustained  by  the  Divine  mind. 
Keeping  in  view  the  relation  of  our  volitions  to  that  force, 
why  should  they  not  be  competent  to  stand  in  somewhat 
similar  relations  to  any  force  of  which  the  Divine  mind  is 
the  fountain  ?  And,  if  so,  it  follows  clearly,  that  whether 
God  will  do  certain  things  or  not  do  them,  may,  necessarily, 
depend  upon  our  praying  or  not  praying.  This  is  merely 
to  say  that  our  volitions  may  aflfect  spiritual  forces  as  much 
as  they  are  proved  to  aflfect  what  are  called  physical  forces. 
This  is  not  surely  saying  too  much,  but  it  is  all  we  need  to 
be  warranted  to  say  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  there  may 
be  a  rationale  of  prayer  to  God  for  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings ;  because  both  blessings  may,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  be  in  a  most  important  sense  the 
results  of  our  prayers.  Nay,  more :  it  is  even  clear  that  the 
established  order  of  the  universe  would  require  to  be 
suspended,  or  otherwise  modified,  before  such  prayer  as  we 
contend  for  could  be  rendered  of  no  avail,  or  of  little  avail. 
K  we  have  to  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
enemies  in  the  spirit  sphere,  who  need  doubt  that  prayer 
may  be  potent  in  repelling  their  influences,  whether  directed 
against  ourselves  or  others  ?  Looking  at  prayer  from  these 
points  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  important  faith,  fer- 
vency, perseverance,  and  union  must  be,  as  aflfecting  its 
results. 

Doubt  is,  in  its  nature,  enfeebling.  It  hinders  the  devel- 
opment and  putting  forth  of  force.  The  prayer  of  a  doubting 
man  must  be  a  feeble  prayer.  But  all  know  that  confidence 
of  success  greatly  aids  in  the  putting  forth  of  the  energy 
that  is  needed  to  secure  great  results.  Yet  strong  faith  is 
not  necessarily  demonstrative  or  impetuous.  We  all  know 
the  value  of  what  is  called  "  calm  confidence."  The  calm 
growth  of  a  soft  weed  under  a  heavy  flagstone  will  raise  it 
up  or  push  it  aside.  In  a  graveyard  in  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford is  to  be  seen  a  tree  which,  growing  out  from  beneath  a 
stone  wall,  surmounted  by  a  strong  iron  railing,  tore  up  and 
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broke  the  stones,  and  also  the  railing ;  and  now  masses  of 
stone  and  parts  of  the  iron  rails  are  to  be  seen  embedded  in 
the  tree  at  a  height  of  several  feet  from  the  ground.  Such 
a  force,  in  its  proper  sphere,  may  faith  be  expected  to  be, 
even  apart  from  the  Scripture  testimonies  that  ascribe  to  it 
such  marvellous  power. 

Fervency  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  result  of  faith,  when 
the  evil  we  pray  against  is  much  dreaded,  or  when  the  good 
we  seek  is  very  highly  valued.  We  would  remember  that, 
in  referring  to  a  certain  illustration,  we  tread  on  hallowed 
ground,  but  it  answers  our  purpose  as  no  other  could.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  Saviour,  being  in  an  agony,  prayed  more 
earnestly.  Fervency  is,  admittedly,  an  energetic  putting 
forth  oi  force. 

The  necessity  for  perseveran^ce  is  easily  understood,  if  our 
philosophy  of  prayer  be  correct.  Analogy  will  help  to  illus- 
trate and  confirm.  Many  years  ago,  on  a  certain  afternoon, 
we  were  watching  the  operations  of  two  masons.  One  was 
considerably  the  senior  of  the  other.  The  elder  of  the  two 
wrought  for  some  time,  with  his  large  hammer,  endeavour- 
ing to  split  up  a  stone  which  a  farmer  was  very  wishful  to 
have  removed,  and  which,  if  it  could  be  split  through,  would 
be  of  considerable  value  for  a  particular  part  of  the  building. 
After  labouring  for  a  short  time,  he  became  discouraged  and 
gave  up.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  junior  partner,  fearing 
Qiat,  if  seen,  ofience  might  be  taken,  took  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  strength  on  the  stone,  and  succeeded  in  splitting 
it  up.  No  doubt  every  well  aimed  blow  struck  oy  the 
senior  did  something  towards  the  desired  result,  and,  if  he 
had  not  become  needlessly  discouraged,  he  would  have 
effected  his  object.  Must  it  not  be  so  in  reference  to 
prayer,  if  there  be  not  a  certain  extent  of  perseverance  ? 
Say  that  we  are  praying  for  health  to  a  sickly  friend,  or  for 
a  change  of  mind  for  a  loved  one  who  has  contracted  some 
bad  habit.  It  may  require  weeks,  or  months,  for  our 
prayers  to  secure  the  desired  result,  even  when  it  is,  in 
itself,  attainable ;  but  if  we  become  discouraged,  and  give 
over  after  a  few  days,  although  each  day  may  have  effected 
something,  we  necessarily  receive  not.  Need  we  wonder 
that  the  Saviour  spake  a  parable  to  this  end,  that  men 
should  pray  always,  and  not  faint?  or  that  the  apostle 
should  say,  Pray  without  ceasing — which  evidently  means, 
pray  without  giving  over  until  the  answer  comes  ? 

As  for  union  in  prayer,  it  is  evident  that  when  two  or 
three  agree  to  ask  for  anything,  besides  being  encouraged 
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and  strengthened  by  mutual  sympathy,  there  will  be  twice 
or  thrice  the  amount  of  force  sent  on  into  the  spirit  sphere 
— sent  up  towards  the  throne  of  God.  If  six  should  so 
unite  there  will  be  double  the  amount  of  power  developed 
or  directed  that  there  would  be  if  only  three  united.  But 
the  union  must  be  real,  in  order  that  force  from  the  indi- 
vidual sources  may  blend.  If  there  be  any  want  of  cordi- 
ality, whether  between  husband  and  wife,  or  the  members 
of  any  praying  assembly,  their  prayers  must  infallibly  be 
"  hindered."  And  what  power  from  concentration  must  there 
be  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites  who  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  Jonah,  a  whole  people  cry  to  God  as  one 
man !  Say  that  in  a  season  of  blighting  drought,  or  of 
pestilence,  a  whole  nation,  or  rather,  all  the  Christians  in  a 
nation  deserving  the  name  of  Christians,  were  to  agree 
together  to  observe  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  what 
results  might,  without  any  violation  of  natural  law,  be 
anticipated  ?  When  penitent,  but  fervent  suppliants,  meet 
in  large  or  small  assemblies  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day, 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  each  realizing  that 
tens  of  thousands  or  millions  are  met  for  the  one  purpose, 
we  have  a  force  brought  into  operation,  the  results  of 
which  who  can  estimate?  Although  not  laying  hold  of 
the  force  of  gravitation,  or  of  kindred  forces,  who  dare  say 
that  it  might  not  be  laying  hold  of  other  forces  emanating 
from  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  with  the  result  of  really 
receiving  from  him  the  blessings  sought  ? 

In  regard  to  spiritual  blessings  especially,  it  may  be  said 
— Could  not  the  omnipotent  Creator  accomplish,  directly, 
all  the  good  that  is  conditioned  on  prayer,  and  if  so,  why 
should  he  not  ?  In  dealing  with  this  question,  there  is  a 
distinction  that  must  be  kept  fully  in  view,  in  order  that  all 
that  is  essentially  involved  may  be  taken  into  account. 
There  is  not  merely  the  question  of  what  the  Creator  could 
give;  there  is  the  related  question  of  what  the  creature 
could  receive;  not  merely  what  the  Creator  could  do,  but 
also  what  the  creature  could  bear  to  have  done  to,  or  upon 
him ;  and,  especially,  what  could  be  done  to  a  responsible 
creature,  without  destroying  his  responsibility.  Angels 
have  not  been  commissioned  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The  work  has  been 
devolved  upon  Christian  men.  Why  is  this?  Could  not 
angels  preach  with  more  power  ?  Perhaps  they  might,  and 
preach  with  more  success,  if  it  were  so  that  ungodly  men 
could  bear  their  pi^eaence  and  ministrations.    There  is  an 
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incident  recorded  in  the  history  of  Daniel  that  may  be 
regarded  as  evidence  that  such  men  could  not  bear  so  near 
proximity  to  angels.  An  angel  had  come,  sensibly,  near  to 
Daniel,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  information. 
Even  Daniel  himself  could  ill  sustain  the  proximity,  while 
those  who  were  his  companions  were  so  affected  by  being 
merely  in  the  near  neighbourhood  that  they  became 
frightened  and  fled. 

The  exact  position  occupied  by  one  who  is  praying  for  an 
absent  person  deserves  special  notice.  Suppose  a  kind,  but 
Christless,  young  man,  far  away  at  sea.  He  is  the  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  is  a  widow.  If  he  were  present  with 
her,  so  far  as  revealed  saving  truth  is  concerned,  she  might 
be  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Divine  mind 
and  his.  May  she  not  be,  in  another  respect,  a  medium  of 
communication  while  she  prays  for  him  ?  She  necessarily 
thinks  of  both  while  she  prays.  Mentally,  she  takes  hold  of 
both  her  son  and  her  God  at  the  same  time,  and  there  is 
strong  emotion  in  her  mind  in  regard  to  both.  She  entreats 
from  God  certain  influences  for  the  son.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  minds  of  those  who  are  separated  can  influence  each 
other  by  intense  volition  and  desire,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  mind  of  the  son  must  be  somehow  affected 
by  the  mother's  mind  while  she  prays — that  he  will  experience 
promptings  from  her  spirit,  although  he  may  not  trace  them 
to  their  source.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  mind  of  the  pray- 
ing mother  becomes  filled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  cannot 
send  on  to  the  son  her  own  influence  alone.  In  this  way  a 
beginning  may  be  made  which  will  bring  the  son  into  a 
position  in  which  he  can  receive  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  more  directly ;  whereas,  had  an  angel  attempted,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  infiuence  him,  the  result  might  have  been 
that,  like  Daniel's  companions,  he  should  only  have  become 
affrighted — so  affrighted,  it  might  have  been,  as  to  leap  over- 
board, because  he  could  not  fiy  as  they  did.  If  we  cannot 
affirm  that  it  must  be  so,  all  related  considerations  go  to 
establish  a  strong  probability. 

Who  can  tell  what  the  results  to  the  world  would  be  of  a 
large  increase  of  believing,  fervent,  persevering,  and  united 
prayer,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  already  in  fellowship 
with  God  ?  Who  can  tell  what  the  effect  of  such  an  increase 
of  such  prayer,  on  the  part  of  two  or  three  members  of  a 
church,  might  be  upon  the  church  as  a  whole,  and  upon  its 
neighbourhood  ?  While  the  illustrations  submitted  may  be 
worthy  of  thought  when  pi^ayer  is  the  subject  of  study^  or 
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when  we  have  occasion  to  reason  with  those  who  oppose 
themselves,  yet  when  we  actually  engage  in  prayer,  it  may 
be  best  to  confine  our  confidence  simply  to  the  promises  of 
the  word  of  God,  knowing  that  faithful  is  he  who  hath 
promised,  leaving  aside  thoughts  of  the  rationale  of  what 
we  are  doing,  however  important  such  thoughts,  in  their 
proper  place,  may  be. 

ALEX.   MUNRO. 
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It  has  all  along  been  customary  to  apply  opprobrious  epithets 
to  men  of  independent  thought  and  their  followers — men 
who  have  preferred  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God,  as 
they  have  been  enabled  in .  God's  light  to  understand  it, 
to  the  interpretations  which  councils  and  synods  have 
ventured  to  put  upon  the  same,  and  which  by  state  enact- 
ments have  been  enforced  upon  others.  In  this  way  ridicule, 
with  certain  minds,  has  acted  more  powerfully  than  argu- 
ment ;  for  there  are  many  who  will  rather  adhere  to  a 
church  whose  creed  they  do  not  approve  of,  than  identify 
themselves  with  that  which  is  deemed  disrespectable  and 
unfashionable. 

It  has  been  customary  to  designate  the  religious  views 
which  as  a  body  we  have  been  led  to  adopt  and  main- 
tain in  this  country,  by  the  name  of  the  worthy  and  eminent 
theologian  whose  case,  when  he  was  under  ecclesiastical 
discipline  in  a  branch  of  the  Presbyteiian  Church,  was  the 
means  of  first  calling  public  attention  generally  to  these 
important  aspects  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Our  adversaries  have  affixed  to  us  still  more  startling  and 
ofiensive  cognomens.  They  have  veiy  frequently  stigmatised 
us  as  Pelagians.  They  have  again  and  again  proi^ssed  to 
recognize  in  our  sentiments  the  germs  and  main  features  of 
the  Pelagian  heresy.  And  thus,  many  who  understand 
neither  what  our  views  are,  nor  what  Pelagius  was,  are 
frightened  and  scared  away  from  us,  and  are  taught  to  lift 
up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  when  our  names  are  men- 
tioned— ^whereas,  if  they  would  only  inquire  for  themselves, 
they  would  find  that  we  just  read  the  Bible  as  they  read  it 
— that  we  regard  God  as  meaning  what  he  says  when  he 
calls  aloud  unto  men,  "  Look  unto  me  and  be  ye  saved." 

Although  a  brother  beloved,  a  few  years  ago,  contributed 
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an  article  to  our  pages  on  this  subject,  yet  as,  from  time  to 
time,  we  still  hear  the  opprobrious  epithet  used,  we  add 
another  article  in  which  the  topic  is  approached  from  a 
different  standpoint.  We  may  entitle  this  paper  The  Points 
of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  between  our  Views  and 
ancient  Pelagianism, 

We  shall  give  a  brief  history  of  Pelagianism  first,  and 
next  a  short  statement  of  the  opinions  so  designated  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 

Pelagius  was  born  in  Britain,  and  in  his  own  time  was 
known  by  the  surname  "  Brito,"  the  Briton,  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  cotemporary  of  the  same  name.  The 
word  Pelagius,  from  the  Latin  word  pelaguSy  means  the 
man  that  came  from  over  the  sea.  He  belonged  to  the 
monastic  order.  He  was  a  layman,  never  having  been 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  ofiice.  Even  by  the  confession  of 
his  antagonist,  Augustine,  he  was  a  man  of  a  blameless  life. 
He  had,  indeed,  a  great  fame  for  holiness  before  he  was  dis- 
graced as  a  heresiarch.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  speaks  slightingly 
of  his  character;  but  he  never  uttered  a  generous  saying 
of  an  adversary.  He  seems  to  have  wandered  from  monas- 
tery to  monastery  over  Egypt ;  and  at  length,  late  in  life, 
he  settled  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  applies 
to  him  the  passage  in  Hosea,  ''Qray  hairs  are  here  and  there 
upon  him  and  he  knoweth  it  not."  His  peculiarities  of 
belief  began  to  appear  about  A.D.  405.  They  never  were 
deemed  obnoxious,  however,  till  on  one  occasion  a  bishop, 
having  quoted  the  following  passage  from  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine,  "  Give  what  thou  commandest,  and  command 
what  thou  wilt,"  Pelagius  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself 
with  great  vehemence  and  indignation  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiment.  When  in  Rome  he  composed  his  notes  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  we  find  his  peculiar  views 
expressed  as  questions  put  by  others  in  difficulty.  Whether 
or  not  he  held  the  views  fully  at  that  time  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name,  we  cannot  say. 

Principally  through  his  influence,  a  man  of  illustrious 
family  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  Celestius  by  name,  was 
induced  to  leave  the  lucrative  and  honourable  profession  of 
an  advocate  and  addict  himself  also  to  a  monastic  life. 
Pelagius  was  of  a  more  retiring  disposition  than  Celestius, 
and  therefore  more  unfitted  for  controversy  than  his  pupil, 
who  had  fully  embraced  his  religious  views,  so  that,  as  we 
shall  observe,  Celestius  was  the  first  to  draw  down  upon 
himself  ecclesiastical  censure. 
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In  the  year  411,  on  the  approach  of  the  Goths  to  the 
dty  of  Rome,  Pelagius  and  Celestius  both  took  refuge  in 
Africa.  The  stay  of  Pelagius  there  was  but  short.  After 
having  merely  seen  Augustine,  who  was  then  deeply 
engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the  Donatists,  he  passed 
over  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  well  received  by  John, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Celestius,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained longer  in  Africa.  Having  gained  considerable 
celebrity  there,  by  his  monastic  zeal,  he  was  encouraged 
to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  presbyter. 
But  information  having  by  this  time  been  received  from 
Rome,  touching  his  heretical  opinions,  he  was  accused 
before  a  synod  assembled  at  Carthage,  A.D.  412,  and  was 
condemned,  and  consequently  refused  ordination.  Let  us 
hear  what  the  counts  of  his  indictment  were ;  for  here, 
first,  do  we  learn  in  what  respect  the  sentiments  called 
Pelagianism  appeared  to  be  objectionable  to  the  bishops  of 
North  Africa,  then  so  much  under  Augustinian  influence. 

1.  Adam  was  created  mortal,  and  would  have  died 
whether  he  had  sinned  or  not. 

2.  Adam's  sin  injured  himself  only,  and  not  the  human 
race. 

3.  Infants  are  bom  in  the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was 
before  the  fall. 

4.  Men  neither  die  in  consequence  of  Adam's  death  or 
fall,  nor  rise  again  in  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

5.  Infants,  though  not  baptized,  have  eternal  life. 

6.  The  law  is  as  good  a  means  of  salvation  as  the  Gospel. 

7.  Even  before  the  advent  of  Christ  there  were  men  who 
lived  without  sin. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  presentation  of  Pelagianism  that 
we  meet  with  in  ecclesiastical  history,  as  condemned  by  a 
synodical  council,  and  we  ask — Is  there  here  anything  like 
oar  views?  Running  our  eye  over  these  charges,  1  find 
that  we  can  agree  with  Celestius  only  on  one  point — 
namely,  that  infants,  though  not  baptized,  have  eternal 
life.  Augustine  held  that  the  souls  of  infants  would  be 
lost  for  ever  if  they  died  unbaptized.  Pelagius  and  his 
followers  denied  this.  They  said  that  unbaptized  infants 
would  be  saved,  dying  in  that  condition,  though  they  might 
not  belong  to  the  honourable  company  to  whom  pertained 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  both 
parties,  Pelagians  and  Augustinians,  held  the  propriety  of 
mfant  baptism.  If  the  Pelagians  could  have  denied  its 
validity,  they  would  have  done  so ;  because  it  was  on  this 
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point  that  they  were  constantly  twitted  by  the  Augustinians 
— namely,  "  If  infants  have  no  innate  corruption,  why  then 
baptize  them  ? " 

All  these  propositions,  however,  were  deduced  from  one — 
namely,  the  non-propagation  of  sin.  The  African  bishop 
affirmed  that  the  child  inherits  from  its  parents  not  only  a 
tendency  to  sin,  but  actual  sinfulness,  for  which  it  is  punish- 
able, and  for  which  it  must  perish  everlastingly  were  it  to  die 
unbaptized  in  the  years  of  infancy.  This  Celestius  could  not 
bear,  and  by  denying  this  he  seems  to  have  been  led  to  make 
other  untenable  propositions.  We  sympathize  with  his 
objections  to  ti-aducianism,  or  the  propagation  of  the  soul ; 
but  we  do  not  sympathise  with  these  other  bold  statements 
which  he  was  led  to  make.  He  was  thei-efore  excluded 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church. 

Pelagius  fared  better  in  the  East  than  his  fearless  pupil 
Celestius  had  fared  in  the  West.  They  had  been  more 
taken  up  there  with  questions  about  the  person  of  Christ, 
than  with  anthropology,  those  touching  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  fallen  man.  The  views  or  Origen  also  had 
considerably  leavened  them.  He  distinctly  maintained,  on 
philosophical  grounds,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will; 
although  he  believed  that  every  man  was  born  sinful, 
because  he  hctd  committed  sin  in  a  fm^mer  state.  The 
theological  views,  moreover,  of  Chrysostom,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople,  had  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  Eastern  Church.  He  was  so  eloquent  a  man,  and  the 
people  so  loved  to  hear  him  preach,  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  in  his  day,  "  They  would  rather  that  the  sun  should 
not  shine  than  that  Chrysostom  should  not  preach."  In  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  this  noble,  golden-Triouthed  man  (for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Chrysostom)  held  opinions 
nearly  akin  to  those  which  we  maintain.  The  following 
from  his  works,  on  the  relation  of  grace  to  freedom,  will 
show  the  generousness  of  his  theology :  "  All  is  in  God's 
power,  but  so  that  our  free  will  is  not  lost.  It  depends, 
therefore,  on  us  and  on  him.  We  must  first  choose  the 
good,  and  then  he  adds  what  belongs  to  him.  He  does  not 
precede  our  willing,  that  our  free  will  may  not  suffer.  But, 
when  we  have  chosen,  then  he  affords  us  much  help.  It  is 
ours  to  choose  beforehand  and  to  will,  but  God  s  to  perfect 
and  bring  to  the  end."  The  passage,  indeed,  is  so  ultra- 
Arminian  that  it  would  need  to  be  modified  before  we 
could  accept  it.  Hence,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the 
views  of  Pelagius  met  with  more  favour  in  Palestine  than 
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Rome   and  Africa.     Therefore,   when   he   was   accused 

jfore  an  assembly  of  bishops,  met  at  Jerusalem  for  that 

^tourpose,  by  Orolius,  a  Spanish  presbyter  whom  Augustine 

MiSid  sent  to  the  East  for  that  purpose,  he  was  nevertheless 

^tpproved  of,  and  moreover  fully  acquitted  of  all  errors  by 

^  formal  council  assembled  soon  after  at  Diospolis. 

At  this  synod  Pelagius  is  charged  with  having  recanted 
for  fear  of  the  anathema,  of  which  he  was  in  danger.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  whether  he  did  so  or 
not.  He  certainly  gave  very  satisfactory  and  clear  explan- 
ations concerning  certain  charges  which  were  made  against 
him,  and  repudiated  certain  statements  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  Celestius  at  Carthage. 

"Pelagius,"  says  Neander,  "was  accused  of  maintaining 
that  man  is  without  sin,  and  can  easily  obey  the  divine 
commands  if  he  please.  As  the  Bishop  John,  like  the 
Orientals  generally,  had  no  very  strict  or  profound  concep- 
tion of  what  constitutes  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  he 
believed  examples  could  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
of  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law.  All  that  appeared  to 
him  as  false  was  the  assertion  that  it  was  possible  for  any 
man  to  accomplish  this  without  the  divine  assistance.  But 
when  Pelagius  acknowledged  the  divine  assistance  to  be 
necessary,  here  the  bishop  was  perfectly  satisfied."  Time 
would  fail  us  to  prosecute  the  history  of  this  controversy 
to  its  close,  through  all  the  minute  occurrences.  Our 
readers  see  how  we  can  pit  the  Eastern  against  the  Western 
Church,  and  show  that,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern 
Church  declared  unequivocally  in  favour  of  free  will  and 
free  grace.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  council  of 
Diospolis  declared  in  favour  of  Pelagianism,  as  maintained 
by  Celestius,  Julian,  and  Pelagius.  We  agree  with  Augustine 
in  supposing  that  the  latter  rather  concealed  his  views  for 
fear  of  the  anathema  of  the  church. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  African  bishops  were  greatly 
incensed  against  the  result  of  the  synod  of  Diospolis. 
Jerome  of  Bethlehem  called  it  a  miaerable  synod.  Augus- 
tine took  up  this  ground,  that  Pelagius  had  prevaricated, 
and  that  the  Eastern  Church  had  really  condemned  the 
Pelagian  heresy,  though  they  had  acquitted  the  man. 

First,  at  a  synod  of  African  bishops  at  Carthage,  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  at  Mila  (anciently  Milevis),  Pelagianism 
was  once  more  condemned,  and  formal  representations  con- 
cerning it  transmitted  to  Rome  to  Innocent ;  for  even  then 
the  bishop  of  Rome  was  beginning  to  aspire  to  papal  supre- 
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macy.  Celestius  and  Pelagius  also  made  representations  on 
their  side.  Innocent  condemned  the  Pelagians,  but  dying 
while  the  investigation  was  going  on,*  Zosimus,  his  suc- 
cessor, took  quite  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  issued 
letters  to  the  Africans  to  the  effect  that  he  considered  the 
two  suspected  men  quite  sound  in  the  faith.  At  this  the 
Augustinians  were  greatly  enraged.  They  wrote  counter 
treatises,  exposing  the  real  opinions  of  the  heresiarchs. 
They  called  in  the  strong  arm  of  the  imperial  law,  and  so 
operated  upon  the  vacillating  Zosimus,  both  by  moral  and 
physical  force,  that  he  issued  a  contrary  edict,  expelled 
Celestius  and  Pelagius  from  Rome,  declared  them  to  be 
dangerous  heretics,  and  called  upon  the  presbyters  in  his 
diocese  to  sign  a  document  abjuring  their  doctrines. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Wiggers  (whose  Historical 
Presentation  of  Augustvaisni  and  Pdagiunism  has  materi- 
ally assisted  us  in  these  investigatioas)  for  a  concise  view 
of  the  two  doctrinal  systems,  which  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  (after  this  brief  narrative),  adding,  as  we 
proceed,  comments  of  our  own.  He  divides  the  controversy 
into  five  parts  or  doctrines,  like  the  Arminian  controversy  of 
the  seventeenth  century — namely,  those  concerning  Infant 
Baptism,  Original  Sin,  Free  Will.  Grace,  Predestination,  and 
Redemption. 

I.  Infant  Baptism. — On  this  Augustine  held  that  the 
baptism  of  infants,  as  well  as  of  adults,  is  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  Children  have,  indeed,  committed  no  actual  sins, 
yet  by  original  sin  they  are  under  the  power  of  the  devil, 
from  which  they  are  freed  by  baptism.  Hence,  Christian 
children  who  die  before  baptism  no  more  escape  positive 
punishment  in  the  future  life  than  do  all  who  are  not 
Christians.  *  We  think  there  are  few  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  now  who  would  subscribe  to  this  state- 
ment— that  water-baptism  actually  saves  the  soul  from 
eternal  death,  and  that  even  the  children  of  Gk)d  s  people, 
who  happen  to  die  before  their  baptism,  shall  endure  ever- 
lasting punishment  in  the  future  life. 

Let  us  hear  now  what  Pelagius  says  on  this  head :  The 
baptism  of  children  takes  place  in  order  to  their  receiving 
the  benefits  of  Christianity,  and  particularly  to  procure  for 
them  the  salvation  of  Christians.  Even  without  baptism 
they  may  obtain  salvation  in  general ;  but  baptism  is  the 
necessary  condition  to  the  salvation  of  Christians,  or  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  But  by  no  means  is  the  forgiveness 
*  The  Pope  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  infallible. 
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of  original  sin  the  object  of  baptism.  We  are  certain  that 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  of  the  present  day  will,  with  one 
consent,  confess  that  on  this  subject  Felagius  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  Augustine.  Taking  the  word  water 
in  a  literal,  not  metaphorical,  sense  in  the  solemn  statement 
of  our  Lord,  "Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God/'  and  applying  to 
infants  language  which  our  Saviour  intended  only  for 
adults,  Pelagius  taught  that,  while  water  baptism  did  not 
save  little  children,  it  conferred  upon  them  an  admission  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven — a  representation,  we  repeat,  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Augustine,  according  to 
whom,  infant  baptism,  through  the  faith  of  the  sponsors, 
washes  away  the  actual  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  thus  saves 
a  soul  which,  separated  from  the  body  in  an  unbaptised 
state,  would  have  been  lost  for  ever. 

II.  Original  Sin. — On  this  Augustine  taught — By  Adam's 
sin,  in  whom  all  men  jointly  sinned  together,  sin  and  the 
other  positive  punishments  of  Adam's  transgression  came 
into  the  world.  By  it  human  nature  has  been  both 
physically  and  morally  corrupted.  Every  man  brings  into 
the  world  with  him  a  nature  already  so  corrupt  that  he 
can  do  nothing  but  sin.  The  propagation  of  this  quality  of 
his  nature  is  by  concupiscence.  This  statement  of  the  case, 
although  substantially  adopted  still  by  some  rigid  doctrin- 
arians, is  dissented  from  by  the  great  body  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Although  men,  as  is  admitted  by  all  evangelical 
Christians,  suffer  bitter  and  serious  consequences  from  the 
sin  of  Adam,  yet  but  comparatively  few  will  say  that  we 
literally  sinned  in  him  because  we  were  in  his  loins,  and 
that  we  deserve  to  suffer  for  that  sin  just  as  we  suffer  for 
our  own  sin.  Multitudes  of  professing  Christians,  moreover, 
we  are  persuaded,  disagree  with  the  statement  that  man's 
nature  is  so  corrupt  that  he  can  do  nothing  but  sin.  Man 
can  keep  the  commands  of  God.  He  is  imwilling  to  do  so. 
There  lies  his  crime ;  for  he  may,  and  he  can,  will  to  do 
what  is  right. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  deliverance  of  Pelagianism  on  original 
sin.  By  his  transgressions  Adam  injured  only  himself,  not 
his  posterity.  In  respect  to  his  moral  nature,  every  man  is 
bom  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam  was 
created.  There  is  therefore  no  original  sin.  Now,  we 
would  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  view  of  Pelamus  on  this 
point  just  as  much  as  to  that  of  Augustine.  We  maintain 
that  Adam  did  injure  his  posterity  as  well  as  himself.    He 
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brought  temporal  death  upon  them.  Adam  would  not  have 
died,  as  Pelagius  says  he  would,  if  he  had  refrained  from 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  understand  the  Apostle 
Paul  to  be  speaking  of  temporal  death  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  would  we  say  that  in 
respect  to  his  moral  nature  every  man  is  born  in  precisely 
the  same  condition  in  which  Adam  was  created.  For 
although  the  soul  in  every  case  may  come  from  the  hand  of 
God,  it  comes  into  flesh  which  has  been  deteriorated,  and  is 
strongly  clamorous  for  many  selfish  and  sensual  gratifica> 
tions,  and,  moreover,  comes  into  a  world  that  is  filled  with 
sin  and  temptations  to  sin.  Thus  is  man's  position  very 
different  from  Adam's  in  the  sinless  Garden  of  Eden. 

III.  Free  Will. — Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  trans- 
gression, the  freedom  of  the  human  will  has  been  entirely 
lost.  In  his  present  corrupt  state,  man  can  will  and  do 
only  evil.  This  is  contrary  to  consciousness  and  experience. 
Even  when  we  do  that  which  is  wrong,  we  feel  that  we 
might  have  done  that  which  is  right.  And  who  will  deny 
that  heathen  men,  obeying  the  light  of  conscience  and 
nature,  have  often  performed  virtuous  actions?  Were 
this  Augustinian  doctrine  true,  there  could  be  no  blame- 
worthiness predicable  of  man  at  all,  and  no  adequate 
foundation  for  responsibility.  Man,  impotent  for  good, 
punished  for  not  doing  it,  and  punished  justly  because 
Adam  drew  down  upon  him  that  impotency !  This  will 
not  do. 

Let  us  hear  Pelagianism  now.  Man's  will  is  free.  Every 
man  has  the  power  to  will  and  to  do  ^ood  as  well  as  the 
opposite.  Hence,  it  depends  on  himself  whether  he  will 
be  good  or  evil.  Referring,  for  explanation,  to  our  sub- 
sequent remarks  on  grace,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that, 
on  the  question  of  free  will,  we  agree  with  Pelagius  much 
more  than  with  Augustine. 

IV.  Grace. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  Augustine's 
views  on  Divine  grace : — 

If,  nevertheless,  man  in  his  present  state  wills  and  does 
good,  it  is  merely  the  work  of  grace.  It  is  an  inward, 
secret,  and  wonderful  operation  of  God  upon  man.  It  is 
a  preceding  as  well  as  an  accompanying  work.  By  pre- 
ceding grace  man  attains  faith,  by  which  he  comes  to  an 
insight  of  good,  and  by  which  power  is  given  him  to  will 
the  good.  He  needs  co-operative  grace  for  the  performance 
of  every  good  individual  act.  As  man  can  do  nothing 
without  grace,  so  he  can   do  nothing  against  it.      It  is 
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irresistible.  And  as  man  by  nature  has  no  merit  at  all,  no 
respect  at  all  can  be  paid  to  his  moral  disposition  in  the 
impartation  of  grace;  but  God  acts  according  to  his  own 
jfree  will.  This  representation  of  divine  grace  we  hold  to 
be  unscriptural.  Men  are  said  to  resist  the  Spirit,  and  to 
receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  They  are  warned  not 
to  "  fail  of  the  grace  of  God ; "  and  they  are  counselled  to 
"  draw  nigh  unto  God  that  he  may  draw  nigh  unto  them." 

Let  us  hear  Pelagianism  on  this  head,  as  epitomized  by 
Dr.  Wiggers : — Although  by  free  will,  which  is  a  gift  of 
God,  man  has  the  capacity  of  willing  and  doing  good 
without  Gods  special  aid,  yet,  for  the  easier  performance 
of  it,  God  revealed  the  law.  For  its  yet  easier  performance, 
the  instruction  and  example  of  Christ  aids  him,  and  even 
the  supernatural  operations  of  grace  are  imparted  to  him. 
Grace  in  the  most  limited  sense  (gracious  influence)  is 
given  to  those  who  deserve  it  by  the  faithful  employment 
of  their  own  powers.     But  man  can  resist  it. 

If  Pelagius  ever  thought  (as  by  this  statement  he  appears 
to  have  done),  that  man,  by  his  own  independent  free  will, 
apart  from  God  s  dispensation  of  grace,  could  have  arrived 
at  perfection,  we  totally  dissent  from  such  a  doctrine  as 
unscriptural  and  soul  ruining.  The  law  was  given  men  to 
show  them  God's  requirements  more  distinctly  than  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  could  do,  and  thus  to  chase  them  to 
Christ ;  and  Christ,  we  understand,  has  done  what  the  law 
could  not  do — that  is,  by  his  atonement  he  has  provided  a 
pardon,  and  by  his  sanctifying  grace  he  quickens  the  dead 
soul,  and  causes  the  believer  to  pursue  the  paths  of  holy 
obedience.  Pelagius  seems  to  make  a  most  objectionable 
use  of  the  word  deserve.  The  Christian,  much  less  the 
ungodly  man,  can  never  be  said  to  deserve  heaven.  He 
may  become  meet  for  it — he  may  grow  ripe  for  it;  but 
worthy  is  the  Lamb  must  be  his  everlasting  plea.  While 
grace  prepares  for  glory,  glory  also  is  grace. 

V.  Predestination  and  ItedeTnption, — Augustine  held 
that  from  eternity  God  made  a  free  and  unconditional 
decree  to  save  a  few  from  the  mass  that  was  corrupted, 
and  subjected  to  damnation.  To  those  whom  he  pre- 
destinated to  this  salvation,  he  gives  the  requisite  means 
for  the  purpose.  But  on  the  rest,  who  do  not  belong  to  this 
number  of  the  elect,  the  merited  ruin  falls.  Christ  came 
bto  the  world,  and  died  for  the  elect  only.  (Milner,  we 
may  remark,  avers  that  Augustine  held  universal  atone- 
ment.) 
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If  Gospel  calls  were  not  addressed  to  all  men;  if  the 
unsaved  were  not  represented  as  being  the  worse  for 
a  rejected  Christ;  and  if  the  elect  themselves  were  raised 
to  heaven,  just  as  if  by  windlasses,  without  their  own 
consent  and  co-operation,  then  Augustine's  view  of  pre- 
destination and  redemption  might  be  entertained,  but  on 
no  other. 

Hear  Pelagianism,  finally,  on  this  point.  God's  decree  of 
election  and  reprobation  is  founded  on  prescience.  Those 
of  whom  God  foresaw  that  they  would  keep  his  commands 
he  predestinated  to  salvation.  Christ's  redemption  is  gen- 
eral. But  those  only  need  his  atoning  death  who  have 
actually  sinned.  All,  however,  b}^  his  instruction  and 
example,  may  be  led  to  higher  perfection  and  virtue. 

We  agree  here  with  Pelagius  that  God  s  predestination  of 
man's  future  is  based  upon  his  foreknowledge  of  how 
he  would  act  in  time.  We  agree  with  him,  also,  as  to 
the  extent  of  Christ's  death.  But  we  deny  that  ever  a 
man  lived  on  this  earth  who  did  not  need  forgiving  mercy. 
There  never  was  a  just  man  who  did  good  and  sinned 
not. 

From  the  preceding  summary  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
points  we  agree  and  in  what  we  disagree  with  the  views  of 
Pelagius,  and  also  those  of  his  great  antagonist  Augustine. 
None  of  the  propositions  of  Pelagius  we  can  accept  without 
explanation ;  yet  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  we  fall  in 
with  some  of  the  leading  points  of  his  theology  and  phil- 
osophy. On  free  will,  predestination,  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  we  agree  pretty  considerably  with  him ;  but  on  the 
perfection  of  human  nature — the  attainability  of  perfection 
without  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  absolute  sinlessness  of 
some  men,  so  that  they  never  needed  Christ's  death, — on 
these  points  we  diflfer  totally  from  him  and  his  followers. 
And  since  these  latter  points  really  constituted,  in  the 
eyes  of  Augustine,  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending,  it 
is  unfair  to  stigmatise  as  Pelagian,  opinions  which  do  not 
square  with  these  extreme  dogmas  of  the  bold,  but  acute 
and  earnest,  Briton  of  days  of  yore. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  no  more  tolerate  Augus- 
tine's propagation  of  sin  as  if  it  were  a  substance,  his 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins,  his  necessitated  will,  his 
irresistible  grace,  and  his  unconditional  predestination. 

Hence,  we  seek  to  steer  a  middle  course.  And  such  a 
course  was  sought  for  by  the  cotemporaries  and  immediate 
successors  of  Pelagius.    Especially  by  means  of  the  famous 
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and  holy  John  Cassian  of  Marseilles,  was  the  system  of  semi- 
Pelagianism,  or  half-Felagianism,  satisfactorily  elaborated. 
It  gained  multitudes  of  adherents  in  the  West,  all  over 
France  and  Spain ;  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Eastern 
Church  all  along  had  held  such  views.  Chrysostoiii  was 
a  semi-Pelagian.  Even  the  Calvinistic  historian,  Milner, 
is  constrained  to  confess  that  semi-Pelagianism  became, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  prevailing  creed 
of  the  Christian  church.  The  leading  principles  of  the 
semi-Pelagians  were  the  five  following :  "  (1.)  That  God  did 
not  dispense  his  grace  to  one  more  than  another,  in  conse- 
quence of  predestination — that  is,  an  eternal  and  absolute 
decree — but  was  willing  to  save  all  men  if  they  complied 
with  the  terms  of  his  Gospel.  (2.)  That  Christ  died  for  all 
men.  (3.)  That  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ,  and  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  was  offered  to  all  men.  (4.)  That  man, 
before  receiving  grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires. 
(5.)  That  man,  bom  free,  was  consequently  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  influences  of  grace  or  of  complying  with  its  sugges- 
tions." The  Arminians  of  Holland,  the  Wesleyans  of  England, 
and  our  own  body  in  Scotland,  may  be  all  said  to  belong  to 
the  same  school  of  theology,  midway  between  Pelagianism 
and  Augustinianism — semi-Pelagianism  if  you  will.  Hear 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Arminians, 
as  contained  in  the  writings  of  their  leader  and  founder. 
These  hinged  on  five  points : —  * 

1.  That  salvation  was  bestowed  on  the  elect  on  account 
of  faith  and  perseverance  foreseen ;  and  damnation  inflicted 
for  unbelief  and  impenitence  foreseen  also. 

2.  That  every  individual  is  equally  redeemed  (atoned  for) 
by  Christ;  though  believers  and  good  men  only  finally 
receive  the  benefit. 

3.  That  true  faith  is  only  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  from  natural  powers,  or  the  self -wrought  exer- 
tion of  the  human  will ;  but  that  a  general  sufficiency  of 
divine  grace  is  given  to  all. 

4.  That  the  divine  grace  or  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
begins  and  carries  to  perfection  all  that  is  good  in  the  crea- 
ture; though  the  will  of  the  impenitent  does  resist,  and 
often  renders  the  Spirit  s  operations  ineffectual. 

5.  That  real  saints  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace ;  but 
this  was  at  first  rather  expressed  dubiously,  and  only  after- 
wards asserted  positively. 

But  some  may  say.  Are  you  really  willing  to  be  called 
semi-Pelagian  ?     We  answer,  If  by  semi-Pelagianism  be  meant 
No.  9.  F  Vol.  3. 
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the  doctrine  that  God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  men — that 
Jesus  Christ  has  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men — 
that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  general  and  resistible— 
that  the  very  grace  which  converts  the  regenerate,  the 
unregenerate  abuse — that  nothing  lies  between  a  soul  and 
salvation  but  the  wilful  rejection  of  Jesus  and  his  holiness 
— that  God  is  keeping  back  from  the  Gospel  hearer  nothing 
that  is  indispensable  to  his  salvation,  so  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  the  saved  shall  be  a  condemnation  to  the  unsaved, 
and  the  only  cause  of  diflerence  between  them  be  this,  that 
the  unsaved  would  not  have  God's  saving  grace — we  say,  if 
this  be  semi-Pelagianism,  then  semi-Pelagians  let  us  be — ^for 
if  our  readers  will  tolerate  the  anachronism,  Paul  was  a 
semi-Pelagian,  John  was  a  semi-Pelagian,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  he  spoke  to  Nicodemus  and  to  the  Jews, 
delivered  semi-Pelagian  discourses,  and  shed  over  Jerusalem 
semi-Pelagian  tears.  Ay,  and  every  time  ministers,  how- 
ever highly  Calvinistic  may  be  their  creed,  call  upon  the 
sinner  to  turn,  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  come  to  Jesus,  to  lay 
hold  of  Jesus  as  he  is  and  where  he  is,  as  is  often  done 
(and,  indeed,  how  could  they  do  otherwise  with  the  Bible  for 
their  guide  ?)  they  speak  as  semi-Pelagians,  and  will  give  in 
their  flnal  account  on  the  basis  of  that  theology  at  the  great 
day. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  our  views  practically  just 
lead  to  this,  that  the  sinner  is  to  save  himself.  How 
shameful  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  us !  Let  our  books 
be  read ;  let  our  sentiments  be  candidly  considered ;  and  a 
very  different  conclusion  will  be  reached.  If  we  denied 
the  atonement  of  Christ — if  we  maintained  that  the  sinner 
could  work  out  a  righteousness  of  his  own — if  we  denied 
altogether  the  grace  of  God — there  might  be  some  founda- 
tion for  the  charge.  As  matters  stand  there  is  none. 
What  is  the  whole  imaginary  foundation  for  the  charge  ? 
Why,  just  this,  that  the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  presented  to 
sinners  in  the  Gospel,  and  it  remains  with  man  whether  he 
will  accept  it  or  not.  And  does  the  sick  man  save  himself 
when  he  takes  the  precious  potion  a  kind  and  skilful  physi- 
cian has  prepared  ?  Does  the  hungry  man  save  himself 
when  he  greedily  devours  the  food  that  has  been  set  before 
him  ?  Does  the  emigrant  save  himself  from  drowning  when 
he  merely,  during  the  long  voyage,  keeps  in  the  ship,  and 
does  not  cast  himself  overboard  ?  No  more  does  the  believer 
save  himself  who,  led  by  the  Spirit,  lays  hold  of  Jesus  and 
keeps  in  the  ship  of  salvation.     If  you  say.  Well,  there  still 
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most  be  a  limited  and  modified  sense  in  which  the  sinner 
saves  himself,  we  reply,  Of  course  a  responsible  being  must 
manifest  activity,  and  even  Peter  at  Pentecost  cried.  Save 
yourselves  from  this  untoward  generation. 

We  trust  that  our  article  has  been  edifying  to  our  readers, 
especially  to  those  of  them  who  are  interested  in  our 
doctrinal  history. 


NOTICES   OF   BOOKS. 


The  Pvlpit  CommerUary,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  D.  M. 
Spence,  M.A.,  and  by  the  Key.  Joseph  S.  Exell  :  RiUhf  Ex- 
positions and  UomUetics^  6y  Key.  James  Morison,  D.D.,  Author 
of  CommeTita/ry  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  dec, 
Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison,  Bath  Street     1880. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  years  about  the  authorship  and 
dates  of  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  that  enterprising  London  publishers  have 
engaged  men  of  the  greatest  erudition  and  ability  to  write  not 
only  exhaustive  commentaries  on  these  successive  books,  but 
elaborate  introductions  to  them,  in  which  the  arguments  for  their 
inspiration  and  superhuman  authority  are  to  be  laid  before  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  may  not  have  access  to  original 
sources  or  time  for  research,  and  the  Christian  public  in  general. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  all  Dr.  Monson's  friends  that  although, 
for  many  years,  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing  stand  which  he  made 
in  his  youth  for  the  truth  of  God  kept  him  from  the  position  of 
literary  eminence  to  which  his  acknowledged  talents  and  attain- 
ments entitled  him,  by  sheer  force  of  character,  diligence,  and  the 
marvellous  merit  of  the  works  which  of  late  years  have  emanated 
from  his  study,  he  has  now  been  admitted  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  sacred  critics  of  the  day.  That  he  has  been  requested  to 
annotate  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books  in  the  serial  issue  of  the 
Pulpit  Commenta/ry  is  one  of  the  numerous  indications  of  the 
fact  that  his  fame  as  an  expositor  has  travelled  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  denomination,  and  of  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
Some  may  think  that  the  Doctor  might  have  been  asked  to 
write  upon  a  more  important  book  than  Kuth ;  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  he  selected  one  of  the  shortest  lest  his  somewhat 
precarious  health  should  be  injured  by  the  strain  of  study.  One 
advantage  of  the  book's  brevity,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  doctor's  conscientious  diligence,  is  the  fact  that  he  is  first  in 
the  field  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  undertaking,  and  that  his 
0(mmenU»ry  en  EtUh  has  already  been  published  in  this  country 
and  America. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  is  an  ecclesiastical  leader,  or  who  may 
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be  even  learned  in  the  literature  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
who  is  also  so  able  a  Hebrew  scholar  as  to  be  qualified  to  write 
critically  on  every  word  and  particle  of  a  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  Few  ministers  of  the  Grospel  can  read 
Hebrew  fluently.  When  an  eminent  Paisley  divine,  who  pre- 
sided over  a  large  congregation,  was  asked,  by  a  young  student 
who  was  vain  of  his  own  acquirements,  whether  he  read  Hebrew 
with  or  without  the  points,  he  replied,  "  Naether  the  taen  nor  the 
tither ! "  John  Knox  learned  Hebrew  only  when  he  was  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  Chalmers,  the  Knox  of  our  time,  did  not  know 
it  at  all.  James  Morison,  however,  in  his  youth,  determined  not  to 
manifest  so  lamentable  a  deficiency  in  the  language  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  the  books  of  the  Word  of  God  were  originally 
written.  Therefore,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Divinity  Hall 
in  Edinburgh,  he  took  private  Hebrew  classes  besides  that  taught 
in  the  institution,  and  even  taught  Hebrew  to  his  fellow-students, 
as  the  Professor  for  the  time  was  painfully  deficient  as  a  scholar. 
Now  his  profiting  appears  unto  all  men. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  introduction  is  most  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Morison,  after  a  thorough  consideration  of  the  subject,  con- 
cludes that  the  Book  of  Kuth  was  written  by  an  unknown  author 
about  the  time  of  David,  and  with  the  view  of  showing  that  it  was  no 
blot  upon  the  king  to  have  been  connected,  through  his  grandfather 
Obed,  with  the  Moabites,  but  that  the  connection  had  the  provi- 
dence of  God  in  it,  as  the  romantic  story  of  the  pious  Kuth 
plainly  attests.  He  demonstrates  that  the  contention  of  Ewald, 
that  the  tale  is  of  exilic  or  past-exilic  date,  is  utterly  without 
foundation. 

In  the  section  in  which  he  treats  of  the  literature  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth,  Dr.  Morison's  great  learning  becomes  apparent.  He 
gives  a  list  and  some  account  of  all  the  volumes  that  ever  were 
published  on  Ruth,  in  the  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  and  English 
languages,  beginning  with  the  year  1571,  and  ending  with  the 
recent  volumes  of  Samuel  Cox  of  Nottingham,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  enriched  his  own  commentary 
with  extracts  from  the  most  eminent  of  these  authors,  and  notably 
from  the  exposition  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whose  originality  of  remark  is  every  here  and  there 
noteworthy.  That  pungent  writer  thus  speaks  of  Naomi's  widow- 
hood : — 

**  *  Of  the  two  sexes,'  says  Fuller,  '  the  woman  is  the  weaker ;  of 
women,  old  women  are  most  feeble  ;  of  old  women,  widows  most 
woeful ;  of  widows,  those  that  are  poor,  their  pUght  most  pitiful ;  of 
poor  widows,  those  who  want  chilaren,  their  case  most  doleful ;  of 
widows  that  want  children,  those  that  once  had  them,  and  after  lost 
them,  their  estate  most  desolate ;  of  widows  that  have  had  children, 
those  that  are  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  their  condition  most 
comfortless.  Yet  all  these  met  together  in  r^aomi,  as  in  the  centre 
of  sorrow,  to  make  the  measure  of  her  misery  pressed  down,  shaken 
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(oeether,  runninfif  over.  I  conclude,  therefore,  many  men  have  bad 
affliction — ^none  uke  Job ;  many  women  have  had  hibulation — none 
like  Naomi. ' » 

Every  here  and  there  the  reader  finds  new  light  cast  upon  the 
book  by  some  amended  translation  or  interpretation  of  a  name. 
Thus,  we  see  that  Naomi,  after  her  bereavement,  might  well  say, 
"  Call  me  not  Naomi  but  Mara  " — bitterness,  when  we  learn  that 
the  word  Naomi  means  "God  is  sweet,"  is  literally,  "  Jah  is 
sweetness."  Again,  what  additional  vividness  is  lent  to  the 
narrative  when,  instead  of  "And  Boaz  said  unto  her,  at  meal 
time  come  thou  hither,"  (Ch.  ii,  14)  our  author  instructs  us 
to  read,  "And  Boaz  said  unto  her  at  meal  time,  come  thou 
hither." 

At  the  difficult  part  of  the  tale  where  Naomi  advises  E.uth  to 
lie  down  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  claiming  his  protection  according  to 
the  Levirate  law,  as  hor  next  of  kin,  the  Doctor's  good  sense  and 
deHcacy  of  handling  come  out  admirably.  It  is  apparent  that  he 
knows  the  heart  of  man  in  all  its  most  complex  exercises.  By 
throwing  light  from  one  expression  on  another,  and  adding  an 
imaginative  touch  or  two,  he  makes  out  that  Boaz  had  often  been 
a  suitor  at  Naomi's  humble  home.  He  was  afraid  to  propose  to 
Ruth  because  he  was  more  than  twice  her  aga  Naomi  had 
^*  read  him  through  and  through,"  and  her  daughter-in-law  too. 
The  good  old  man  just  needed  to  be  helped  out  with  the  eventful 
question ;  for  which,  indeed,  Ruth  was  anxiously  waiting.  Naomi 
would  never  have  suggested  the  step  had  she  not  placed  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  both,  and  been  certain  that  their 
hearts  were  already  given  to  one  another. 

While  here  and  there  the  expository  paragraphs  suit  the  scholar, 
the  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  has  all  the  charms  of  the  original 
narrative,  only  in  an  enlarged  and  explanatory  form ;  while  the 
homiletic  remarks  every  here  and  there  lead  the  reader  up  to 
David's  Son  and  Lord.  As  might  be  expected,  there  is  also  much 
in  the  book  to  comfort  widows  and  the  afflicted  generally,  and  to 
induce  the  young  to  practise  virtue,  kindliness  to  their  dependent 
seniors,  and  perseverance  in  godliness. 

We  are  confident  that  our  friends  throughout  the  country  will 
be  stimulated  by  this  description  of  its  contents  to  procure  the  work 
for  themselves. 


The  Natv/re  of  the  Atonement,  By  William  Adamsok,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  Buccleuch  E.  TJ.  Church,  Edinburgh.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  k  Co.  Glasgow :  Thomas  D.  Monson. 
1880. 

Of    all    the    subjects    yet    treated   in   the    Evangdiccd    Union 
Doctrinal  Series,  now  being  issued  by  Mr.  Morison,  no  one  can 
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bo  called  more  important  than  that  which  has  now  been  placed 
upon  our  tabla  Indeed,  in  so  far  as  doctrinal  topics  are  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  called  "  the  burning  question "  of  the  day, 
besides,  being  at  all  times,  like  Christ  himself,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  the  theological  firmament.  In  the  person  of  Dr. 
Adamson,  as  author,  the  publisher  has  been  fortunate  in  getting 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  We  must  confess  that  when  we 
took  up  the  work  we  were  not  quite  sure  that  we  would  be  able 
to  agree  with  all  the  author's  statements;  for  he  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  original  thinker,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Righteousness  of  God  in  which  he  broached  a  not 
imimportant  theory  of  his  own.  But  we  have  been  delighted  to 
find,  after  reaching  the  conclusion  of  this  admirable  volume,  that 
while  our  brother,  with  his  broad  and  liberal  mind,  takes  in  all 
that  is  good  in  what  may  be  called  the  moral  view  of  the  Atone- 
ment, he  is  out  and  out  orthodox,  and,  as  we  think,  Pauline  in 
his  treatment  of  its  legal  or  judicial  aspect.  In  fact,  we  look 
upon  the  publication  of  this  work  as  most  oppoi-tune;  for  we  hope 
that  by  the  careful  and  prayerful  perusal  of  it,  several  of  our 
younger  ministers  and  students  will  be  either  put  right  or  kept 
right  in  these  days  of  speculation  and  theological  unrest. 

Some  authors,  we  notice,  publish,  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
their  volumes,  a  list  of  all  the  works  they  have  consulted  in  the 
course  of  their  investigations.  If  Dr.  Adamson  had  done  so,  the 
array  would  have  been  formidable  indeed.  Our  brother  has  all 
along  been  a  book-buying  and  book-reading  man;  but  this  volume 
brings  out  surprisingly  his  acquaintance  with  theological  Uterature, 
— the  authorities  referred  to  being  not  ostentatiously  paraded,  but 
appropriately  quoted  in  elucidation  or  defence  of  the  argument 
advanced.  Even  apart  from  his  great  metaphysical  acumen,  this 
theological  knowledge  alone  shows  him  to  be  well  worthy  of  the 
diploma  which  he  now  wears. 

It  must  have  cost  our  author  not  a  little  anxious  thought  to 
determine  how  he  might  bring  the  adequate  treatment  of  so  great 
a  subject  within  the  dimensions  allowed  him  by  his  publisher. 
He  has,  however,  hit  the  medium  well  between  prolixity  and 
brevity.  By  saying  no  more  than  is  needed  on  each  head,  and  yet 
not  leaving  out  any  important  view  of  the  subject,  he  has  given  us 
a  book  which  partakes  at  once  of  the  learning  and  thoroughness  of 
Dr.  Morison's  lK)oks,  and  of  the  simplicity,  directness,  and  practical 
power  of  Dr.  Kirk's. 

After  a  few  introductory  chapters  on  the  History  of  the  Doctrine, 
the  Person  of  the  Atoner,  &a,  our  author  girds  himself  for  his 
task,  and  considers  Christ  as  a  Sin-bearer,  High  Priest  and 
Sacrifice,  Propitiatory  and  Propitiation,  Redeemer  and  Ransom,  a 
Divine  Satisfaction,  Benefactor  and  Representative,  the  Vicarious 
nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  Atonement  the  ground  of 
Pardon.     At  first  sight  we  thought  that  the  chapters  need  not 
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have  been  so  numerous ;  for  there  could  not  but  be  in  such  a  list 
examples  of  what  logicians  call  **  cross  division."  "  Is  Propitiation 
not  Satisfaction  ? "  we  said  to  ourselves,  "  and  surely  the  Vicarious 
nature  of  the  Atonement  must  have  been  virtually  discussed  before 
that  twelfth  chapter  will  be  reached."  But  on  carefully  studying 
the  book,  we  found  that  none  of  the  chapters  could  be  spared ;  for 
something  new  and  important  is  introduced  in  each. 

In  a  recent  article  which  he  contributed  to  this  magazine  on  the 
First  and  Second  Adam,  our  author  enlarged  on  the  fitness  of 
Christ  to  appear  on  earth  as  our  representative,  because,  although 
the  Second  Adam,  in  so  far  as  his  appearance  on  this  planet  m 
flesh  was  concerned,  he  was  before  the  First  Adam  as  well  as 
before  Abraham  in  his  pre-mundane  existence — '*  the  image"  after 
which  man  was  made,  and  therefore  that  person  in  the  Godhead 
for  whom  it  was  a  fitting  thing  to  descend  and  condescend  on 
man's  behalf.  To  that  idea  Dr.  Adamson  also  gives  pi-ominence 
in  this  work.  Among  the  other  important  thoughts  which  we 
marked  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  we  may  express  the  following 
in  our  own  words :  Christ  did  not  bear  sin,  as  F.  W.  Eobertson 
puts  it,  because  he  "  came  into  collision  with  the  world's  evil,"  or, 
as  Bushnell  says,  "  because  he  was  inserted  into  man's  bad  lot  by 
his  sympathy  as  a  friend,'*  but  because  sin  became  his  realist 
jpossession:  he  bore  it  on  his  heart  till  it  was  broken  (pp.  69,  70). 
Christ  did  more  as  a  sacrifice  than  merely  surrender  himself  to  the 
will  of  God,  even  as  he  had  done  in  heaven,  according  to  Bushnell, 
before  the  worlds  were,  "in  divine  obedience  as  Son."  That 
might  be  called  a  living  sacrifice ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was 
that  of  suffering  and  dying.  We  must,  however,  give  an  example 
or  two  of  the  author's  style.  He  thus  nervously,  if  in  condensed 
sentences,  meets  a  popular  objection  : — 

"  One  of  the  standing  objections  which  is  urged  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  as  defined  and  vindicated  in  these  pages  is,  that  it 
fonned  no  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  We  are  assured 
that  *  Christ  himself  hardly  uses,  even  in  a  figure,  the  word  sacrifice  ; 
never  with  the  least  reference  to  his  own  life  or  death.'  *  It  is  clear,' 
observes  Richard  Wright,  *  Jesus  Christ  gave  no  countenance  to  the 
popular  notion  of  atonement,  but  taught  an  opposite  doctrine.'  Some 
nave  maintained  that,  if  it  has  a  foundation  in  the  Scriptures  at  all,  it 
is  not  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  who  was  the  Master,  but  only  in  the 
writings  of  his  servants,  the  Apostles.  To  these  objections  we  reply, 
Fifst,  that  the  mission  of  Jesus  when  in  the  flesh  was  not  to  formulate 
or  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  to  work  the  fact  out  by  his 
life,  sufleiings,  and  death.  Secondly j  that  the  full  doctrine  could  not  be 
made  known  until  Christ  could  say  *  It  is  finished/  Thirdb/,  that  there 
were  things  concerning  Christ  which  were  to  l)e  revealed  to  the  Apostles 
after  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  which  they  could  not  bear 
when  he  was  in  their  midst.  And,  fourthly y  that  on  many  occasions, 
and  in  diverse  ways,  the  Lord  did  reveal  the  end  and  nature  of  his 
Work,  and  its  relation  to  the  salvation  and  redemption  of  mankind. 
Those  who  will  study  with  care  the  words  which  fell  from  the  gracious 
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lips  of  the  Son  of  Man,  will  discover  that  in  no  obscure  manner  did  he 
ever  and  anon  speak  of  his  death  as  the  ground  of  pardon,  life,  salvation. 
This  he  did  in  a  special  manner  when  he  told  his  apostles,  who  lonsed 
to  sit  on  thrones  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  kingdom,  that  nis 
mission  was  *  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister,  and  give  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many/  Although  there  were  no  other  statements  in  the 
€k>spels  of  a  like  nature,  this  one  would  prove  what  the  evangelical 
Christian  believes  to  be  tine  regarding  the  death  of  Christ  as  an  Atone- 
ment for  sin." 

On  the  difference  between  Christ  and  ordinary  martyrs  he  has 
the  following : — 

"  Old  Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  teaching  the  youth  of  Athens  new 
thoughts  of  God,  their  nature,  duty,  and  immortality.  The  whole  of 
the  city  of  his  abode  was  implicated  in  his  death,  for  it  was  commanded 
by  the  legal  authorities  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people.  But  when  he 
drank  the  hemlock  his  pupil,  the  *  Divine  Plato,'  did  not  write  concern- 
ing his  old  master  that  he  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  Athenians,  or 
that  he  was  imprisoned  for  their  transgressions,  and  was  poisoned  for 
their  iniquities." 

With  all  his  philosof>hical  power  and  theological  learning,  Dr. 
Adamson,  like  Joseph  Cook  of  Boston,  whom  he  resembles  not  a 
little,  remains  deeply  interested  in  revival  work.  He  refers  approv- 
ingly to  Moody's  career  at  p.  182.  He  also  quotes,  at  p.  190,  an 
interesting  instance  of  peace  with  God  and  renewal  of  heart, 
as  obtained  through  God  s  blessing  on  the  Atonement,  when  simply 
and  evangelically  preached. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  author  has  not  had  space  to  open  up  and 
illustrate  the  genei*alization  to  which  he  refers  at  p.  168  in  a  foot- 
note— namely,  that  "  in  all  cases  of  pardon  which  ai-e  allowed  by 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  or  nation  to  be  wise  and  right, 
the  pnnciple  of  the  Atonement  is  acknowledged,  and  that,  in  fact, 
an  atonement  has  been  made."  We  hope  that  when  another  edi- 
tion is  called  for,  the  Doctor  will  take  time  and  make  space  for 
this  amplification  of  his  argument  at  this  point.  We  noted  one 
or  two  slight  literary  inaccuracies  in  the  book  as  we  read  it ;  but 
if  the  rumour  be  correct  that  is  running  through  the  denomination, 
as  to  the  wonderfully  short  time  in  which  the  work  was  written — 
short  on  account  of  the  author's  engrossing  engagements — the 
book  is  suqirisingly  accurate  and  well  finished.  And  even 
although  our  brother  may  have  written  his  book  in  a  few  weeks, 
he  must  have  been  preparing  for  the  task  by  many  years  of 
reading  and  patient  thought. 

We  conclude  our  notice  by  bespeaking  for  this  book  a  wide 
circulation,  and  by  expressing  the  hope  that  its  able  author  may 
be  long  spared  by  voice  and  pen  to  defend  and  exhibit  to  hiB 
fellow-men  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL    IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

The  power  of  a  moral  being  has  sometimes  a  sweep  that  is 
startling.  What  that  power  does,  and  what  it  seems 
capable  of  doing,  touches  the  margin  of  the  marvellous. 
But  there  are  manifest  limits  to  it.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, that  some  modern  philosophers  are  over  careful  to  note 
what  and  where  those  limits  are.  Dogmatic  enough  in 
advancing  theories  that  logically  divest  men  of  all  moral 
power,  they,  nevertheless,  though  not  in  the  spirit  of  devout 
faith,  laugh  at  impossibilities,  and  say  it  must  be  done. 
Some  curious  illustrations  of  such  a  tendency  are  met  with 
in  the  course  of  one's  philosophical  reading,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  this  paper  to  submit  for  the  reader's  inspection  one 
or  two,  the  bearings  of  which  on  modem  discussion  will  be 
apparent  enough. 

Among  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  psychological  feats 
that  are  demanded  of  us  in  these  times  is  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  psychology  without  a  psyche ;  and  yet  this 
demand  is  seriously  made,  and  made,  too,  in  the  interests,  it 
is  said,  of  a  true  philosophy.  The  force  of  folly  can  go  a 
long  way ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  it  matching  a 
demand  like  that.  And  yet  this  is  the  peremptory  tone  in 
which  the  demand  is  made — "  We  must  pay  attention  solely 
to  the  mental  functions,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  that 
metaphysical  phantom,  a  soul,  and  soberly  construct  a 
psychology  without  a  psyche."  How  the  vientaZ  functions 
are  to  be  attended  to  without  a  mind,  how  the  functions  are 
to  be  attended  to  without  something  that  can  attend,  how  a 
psychology  is  to  be  constructed  without  something  that  can 
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construct,  our  philosophers  do  not  pause  to  inform  us.  If 
the  psyche  is  only  a  "  phantom,"  then  surely  any  psychology 
that  could  be  constructed  would  be  the  thinnest  ghost  that 
ever  presented  itself  to  mortals.  Verily,  our  modem 
philosophers  are  despotic  in  their  dogmatism.  The  Pharaohs 
of  old  were  not  more  so  when  they  demanded  the  bricks 
while  withholding  the  straw.  And  yet  with  merciless 
persistency  our  great  teachers  in  these  times  tell  us  that 
"  above  all  things  it  is  now  necessary  that  the  absolute  and 
unholy  barrier  set  up  between  psychical  and  physical 
nature  be  broken  down."  It  is  so  Maudsley  speaks.  And 
Tyndall,  in  his  most  condescending  way,  is  quite  willing 
that  you  should  "  indulge  yourself  in  the  unverifiable 
delusion  of  a  soul."  There  is  something  about  you  that  is 
not  altogether  subject  to  mechanical  laws,  and  if  you  choose, 
by  a  "  poetical  rendering,"  to  call  that  thing  a  soul,  well, 
then,  he  will  offer  no  objection  to  this  "  exercise  of  ideality." 
Onl}'^,  you  must  not  forget  that  it  is  a  mere  poetic  figment. 
How,  then,  if  this  be  so,  are  we  to  have  a  psychology  that  is 
worth  having,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  it  ?  Such 
a  psychology  would  only  be  a  science  of  figments,  of  phan- 
toms, of  mere  fancies  at  the  best,  and,  truth  to  say,  we  have 
in  all  conscience  quite  enough  of  these  already. 

Tlie  demand  that  we  construct  a  psychology  without  a 

{)syche  wishes  to  shut  us  up  simply  to  deal  with  phenomena, 
eaving  aside  all  questions  of  how  they  come  and  whither  they 
tend.  A  man  eats  and  drinks,  sleeps  and  wakes,  walks  and 
works,  speaks  and  sings,  is  filled  with  wonder  and  trembles 
with  awe,  and  so  on,  round  the  circle  of  a  life  that  appeals 
to  our  eyes  and  ears.  The  barrier  between  the  psychical 
and  the  physical  must  be  broken  down.  Maudsley  says  it 
must.  Materialism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  and  is  never  likely  to  do ;  nevertheless 
we  must  not,  it  would  appear,  speak  of  anything  that  is 
conscious.  There  is  a  barrier  beyond  which  materialism  has 
not  yet  passed,  and  cannot  pass ;  but  Maudsley  says  it  must 
be  broken  down.  Very  well,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  We 
are  pretty  sure  that  the  psychological  ignorance  displayed 
by  an  otherwise  clever  man  in  a  book  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  many  contradictions,  displays  considerable  power,  is 
not  likely  to  do  it.  If  psychologists  were  to  be  guilty  of 
talking  the  pure  nonsense  regarding  physiology,  which 
physiologists  have  been  uttering  about  psychology,  they 
would  deserve  to  be  put  into  some  philosophical  pillory,  and 
pelted  with  such  expressions  of  depreciation  as  pliilosophers 
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know  so  well  how  to  hurl  at  each  other.     And,  indeed,  they 
would  be  so  placed,  and  get  just  such  usage.     The  writer 
who  can  pen  such  a  sentence,  for  example,  as  this — "  Every- 
body can  perceive  that  feelings,  ideas,  volitions,  are  known 
only  through  self-consciousness,  and  have  only  a  subjective 
meaning" — may  well  be  asked  what  he  means  by  an  unholy 
barrier  between  psychical  and  physical  nature  being  broken 
down  ?      There  are  men  apparently  who  can  only  think 
with  one  side  of  their  head ;  but  such  thinking  is  not  likely 
to  do  much  philosophically,  however  much  it  seems  to  do 
practically,  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  the  psychical 
and  the  physical.     And  so  we  ask  as^ain  how  the  thing  is  to 
be  done.     Is  the  psychical  to  annihilate  the  physical,  x>t  is 
the  physical  to  absorb  the  psychical  ?     Are  men  to  become 
materialists,  or  are  they  to  become  idealists  ?     Is  all  matter 
to  vanish  in  spirit,  or  is  all  spirit  to  vanish  in  matter? 
Either  way,  it  will  surely  be  a  difficult  task  to  construct  a 
psychology  without  a  psyche.     We  should  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  it  were  we  even  to  attempt  to  give  expression 
to  the  play  of  thought,  emotion,  and  volition,  in  the  terms 
peculiar  to  physiology.     So  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Lewis 
reminds    us   that   we   cannot   translate    all    psychological 
phenomena  into  mechanical  terms,  nor  even  into  physiolo- 
gical terms,  and  that  the  "  laws  of  mind  cannot  be  deduced 
from   physiological   processes  unless  supplemented  by  and 
interpreted  by  psychical  conditions,  individual  and  social." 
But  why  talk  of  psychical  conditions  if  there  be  no  psyche  ? 
And   why   cannot  psychological  phenomena  be  translated 
into   physiological  terms  if,  as  even  Lewis  maintains,  the 
"  objective  and  subjective  are  but  the  two  faces  of  one  and 
the  same  reality  ? "     Does  not  the  impossibility  arise  from 
the  fact  that  a  neural  process  is  not  a  mental  process,  that 
a  molecular  change  is  not  a  change  in  feeling  ?     It  is  very 
evident,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  demand  for  a  psycho- 
logy without  a  psyche  is  just  a  demand  for  physiology 
under  another  name.     But  that  is  surely  a  hazy  medium 
through  which  to  view  the  spiritual  wonders  that  centre  in 
and  surround  the  human  soul.     This  unity  of  consciousness, 
thi.s  authority   of   conscience,   this   power   of   choice,   this 
marvellous  play   of    emotion,    between   which    and   mere 
physical  sensation  there  is  such  a  measureless  gap, — this 
irrepressible  rising  of  the  soul  in  hours  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
of    wonder    and    worship,   this   spiritual    splendour    that 
envelops   the  inward   life,  is   a   thing   with   which   mere 
physiology  has  nothing  to  do.     It  is  the  psyche  that  is  the 
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basis   of  it  all,  and   without   which   nothing  of  all  this 
could  be. 

On  the  same  line  of  psychological  impossibilities  lies  the 
demand  that  in  a  true  psychology  the  freedom  of  the  will 
should  have  no  place.  Dr.  Bain's  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  well  known  by  all  who  have 
any  love  for  such  studies.  In  his  volume  on  the  Emotions 
and  the  Will,  he  declares  with  sufficient  emphasis  his  dis- 
like for  the  term  freedom,  and  adds,  "  What  is  to  be  said, 
therefore,  is  that  this  idea  ought  never  to  have  come  into 
the  theoretical  explanations  of  the  will,  and  ought  to  be 
summarily  expelled."  And  in  Mind,  for  January,  1880,  in 
his  reply  to  Dr.  Ward,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  have,  on  every 
opportunity,  protested  against  the  use  of  the  leading  term 
'  Freedom,'  as  applicable  to  the  Will,  or  as  suitable  to  express 
the  sequence  of  motive  and  act  in  our  mental  activity.  I 
see  no  chance  of  a  reconciliation  of  the  opposing  views  until 
this  term  is  abandoned,  and  the  question  stated  in  other 
phraseology,  such  as  I  have  repeatedly  exemplified."  What, 
then,  have  we  to  say  to  this  demand  for  summary  expul- 
sion ?  The  answer  lies  in  a  nut  shell :  it  simply  cannot  be 
done.  You  cannot  so  expel  it.  You  cannot  expel  it  at  all. 
Stoutly  as  we  have  always  claimed  for  the  human  soul  the 
consciousness  of  power,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  It 
cannot  do  impossibilities.  The  act,  were  it  possible, 
would,  moreover,  be  a  suicidal  one.  It  may  be  easy  enough, 
perhaps,  to  change  our  terminology  and  put  the  idea  in 
some  other  dress,  but  the  greatest  dexterity  in  literary 
tailoring  will  still  leave  the  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
alternative  choice.  In  fact,  Dr.  Bain  is  shut  up  to  admit  as 
much,  and  his  preference  for  the  word  "  ability,"  as  more 
innocent,  will  only  amuse  the  thoughtful,  since  there  is  in 
the  one  word  all  that  is  contended  for  in  the  other. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  summary 
expulsion.  "  Without  it,"  says  Dr.  Bain,  "  the  opposing 
views  will  not  be  reconciled."  But  this  assumes  that  if  a 
reconciliation  is  possible,  there  is  only  one  way  of  aflfecting 
it.  Would  it  not  be  as  legitimate  to  demand  that,  in  dis- 
cussing questions  of  human  action,  all  such  notions  as  "  the 
law  of  uniform  phenomenal  sequence,"  or  the  '*  psychological 
law  of  the  stronger,"  or  "  the  action  of  stored  up  memories," 
or  "circumstances  external  and  internal,"  be  summarily 
expelled  ?  It  would  be  so  much  more  easy,  after  such  an 
expulsion,  to  get  to  the  heart  of  our  idea  of  moral  and 
responsible  choice.     But  if  we  expel  the  idea  of  freedom, 
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we  cannot  even  see  the  vestige  of  an  approach  to  such  a 
thing  as  responsible  action.  "  Bring  in  the  idea  of  freedom," 
he  says,  "and  there  is  instantly  a  chaos  imbroglio,  or 
jumble."  But  the  Doctor  forgets  that  some  of  his  readers 
are  beginning  to  have  a  grey  hair  here  and  there  upon 
them,  and  that  it  is  a  long  time  now  since  childish  fears 
took  their  flight,  so  that  this  wordy  spectre  is  not  likely  to 
influence  them  very  much.  Now,  suppose  we  were  to  bring 
in,  instead  of  freedom,  "  physical  causation,"  "  physical  uni- 
foi-mity,"  "stored  up  memories,"  &c.,  should  we  be  any 
nearer  harmony,  simplicity,  and  order,  in  our  interpreta- 
tions of  psychical  phenomena?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  "  The  term  '  freedom  *  is  inappropriate,"  the  Doctor 
maintains.  What,  then,  would  be  more  appropriate  ?  "  The 
term  *  ability '  is  innocent,  and  has  intelligent  meanings,"  he 
says.  Very  well.  Take  the  term  ability.  Put  it  in  the 
place  of  the  expelled  freedom  of  will,  and  what  essential 
change  have  we  made  that  will  in  any  way  reconcile  the 
opposite  views?  Philosophers  are  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  in  churches  and  states,  in  colleges  and  schools,  through 
the  press  and  on  the  platform,  a  good  many  things  are  said 
and  done  that  ought  not  to  be.  Why,  now,  do  they  con- 
demn these  things  ?  Why  disapprove  of  the  men  who  do 
them  ?  Simply  because  the  things  said  and  done  are  wrong, 
and  need  not  and  should  not  have  been  said  and  done. 
There  was  ability  to  do  otherwise.  There  was  obligation 
to  do  otherwise.  Of  two  courses,  men  were  able  to  choose 
either.  If  not,  what,  then,  is  meant  by  ability  ?  and  why 
select  it  in  preference  to  freedom  ?  It  is  seen,  we  imagine, 
that  this  prejudice  against  the  freedom  of  the  will  is 
scarcely  justified  by  the  preference  for  the  word  ability. 

Are  we  able,  then,  thus  summarily  to  expel  the  idea  of 
free  will  from  our  psychology?  Suppose  we  agree  to 
banish  the  expression  from  our  systems,  and  the  thought 
from  our  minds,  have  we  done  anything  that  is  worth 
doing,  that  brings  any  truth  or  advantage  with  it,  or  that 
has  any  meaning  in  it  at  all  ?  It  is  very  desirable  to 
narrow  as  much  as  possible  the  field  of  philosophical 
controversy,  and  simplify  our  representations  of  mental 
phenomena ;  but  a  unanimous  vote  never  again  to  mention 
the  words  free  will,  will  leave  the  soul  just  as  it  was.  The 
will,  or  as  Bain  prefers,  the  ability,  is  still  there,  whether 
we  care  to  understand  its  place  in  a  true  psychology  or  not. 
Either  let  us  agree  to  abandon  the  study  of  mind  altogether, 
or  let  us  be  somewhat  thorough  in  our  eflTorta  to  know  all 
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that  mav  be  known  about  it.  We  cannot  make  our  studies 
thorough,  we  cannot  seek  to  know  ourselves,  and  yet  leave 
this  question  of  the  will  untouched.  But  the  moment  we 
begin  our  representations  of  it,  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
freedom  of  the  will  must  rise  for  discussion. 

When  Dr.  Bain  says  that  this  idea  of  freedom  ought 
never  to  have  have  come  into  the  theoretical  explanation 
of  the  will,  he  tickles  us,  and  makes  us  feel  disposed  to 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  ought 
not."  If  things  are  not  what  they  should  be,  if  they  are 
not  what  they  could  be,  it  is  because  there  has  been  the 
exercise  of  freedom  somewhere ;  for  a  system  of  "  invariable 
sequence  "  will  laugh  at  a  philosopher  who  maintains  that 
there  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be.  Lange  may  well 
ask,  "  Where  does  nature  produce  the  unnatural  ?  How  can 
the  eternal  necessity  that  governs  all  development  produce 
perversity  and  wrongness  ?  Upon  what  rests  our  hope  of  a 
better  time  ?  What  shall  restore  nature  to  her  rights  if 
there  is  nowhere  anything  but  nature  ? "  Free  will  or  no 
free  will,  some  one  has  had  power,  and  has  exercised  it 
against  the  law  of  uniform  phenomenal  sequence,  at 
variance,  it  may  be,  with  the  psychological  law  of  the 
stronger,  and  in  spite  of  stored  up  memories  of  the  past. 
The  Doctor*s  deeper  philosophical  instincts  can  thus  tear  a 
good  many  holes  in  the  web  of  even  his  most  careful 
theories  of  the  will,  and  show  how  foolish  is  the  demand 
for  the  summary  expulsion  of  its  freedom. 

In  the  controversy  carried  on  by  Bain,  Ward,  and 
Hodgson,  Bain  seems  somewhat  anxious  to  impress  his 
readers  with  the  idea  that  the  advocates  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  have  made  a  change  of  front,  and  that  they 
now  deny  that  "a  volition  is  an  uncaused  event'*  Dr. 
Calderwood,  like  every  other  intelligent  advocate  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  will,  sees  very  clearly  that  the  question  is 
not,  "  Is  a  volition  an  uncaused  event  ? "  and  Bain  makes 
much  of  the  admission.  In  his  review  of  Alexander's 
Moi'ol  Causation,  he  says — "  When  I  find  Professor  Calder- 
wood and  Mr.  Alexander  strongly  maintaining  that  free 
will  does  not  mean  uncaused  volition,  I  feel  myself  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  controversy  has  made  a  very  great 
advance,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  absolutely  ended."  But, 
now,  what  is  there  in  this  admission  of  Bain,  or  in  the 
statement  of  Calderwood  and  Alexander,  to  bring  the 
discussion  to  a  close,  as  between  determinism  and  free 
will  ?     We  wish  to  be  careful  both  against  mistakes  and 
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disingenuousness.      When,  in   military   life,  men  make   a 
feint  that  they  may  the  more  easily  strike  an  unguarded 
spot,  they  only  do  what  may  be  expected  of  them ;  but  in 
moral  and  philosophical  disputation  the  effort  to   distract 
attention,  that  a  good  point  may  be  gained,  confers  no  real 
advantage  upon  either  party ;  for  it  is  truth,  and  not  our 
adroitness  in  arguing  about  it,  that  is  to  do  the  world  good. 
When,  then.  Professor  Calderwood  says  that  a  volition  is  not 
an  uncaused  event,  and  when  Bain  says  so,  do  they  really 
mean  the  same  thing  ?     Let  us  see.     Bain*s  next  expression 
is  this — "As  a  problem  of  the  psychology  of  the  active 
powers  of  the  mind,  all  that  I  ever  contended  for  is  that 
our  actions  are  governed  by  our  feelings  as  motives,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  uniformity  of  sequence ;  so  that  the  same 
situation  as  regards  the  feelings  is  always  followed  by  the 
same  volitionary  action."     Now,  did  Bain  imagine,  or  does 
any   one   acquainted   with   the   controversy  imagine,  that 
Calderwood  would  accept  that  as  indicating  what  he  meant 
when   speaking   of  a   volition   not    being    an    "  uncaused 
event?"      Does  it    never  occur   to    philosophers    to    ask 
themselves   whatever    could   be   meant    by   an    uncaused 
event?   or  to  give  the  advocates  of  free  will  some  credit 
for  being  able  to  see  a  little  bit  over  their  nose  ?     Even 
when  Bain  twits  Reid  with  having  affirmed  bluntly  that 
acts  are  often  done  without  any  motive,  does  he  not  see 
that  he  is,  after  all,  speaking  of  "acts  done" — done   by 
something  or  somebody  ?     Reid  may  have  been  wrong  in 
speaking  of   acts  being  done  without  a  motive,  but  Reid 
was  not  likely  to  speak  of   an  "  uncaused  event."     It  is 
amusing    to    see    how   the    pupils    of    this    school,   with 
marvellous  powers  of    imitation,  echo  this  pet  argument 
of    an   "uncaused    event."      In   the    Modei^n  Review  for 
October,  Constance  Plumptre  says — "  If  by  '  free  *  is  meant 
that  which  is   uncaxjused,  or  subject   to   no   laws,  then   a 
belief  in  free  will  is  as  much  a  remnant  of  ignorance  as 
is  belief   in   incantation,"   &c.     Just  so.      Again,   "  Once 
admit  that  there  is  in  each  of   us  a  metaphysical  entity 
independent  of  cause,  and  subject  to  no  conditions,  named 
free  will,  and  it  follows  that  though  the  will  be  free,  we 
ourselves  are  the  helpless  slaves  of  the  will."     This  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  Bain  s  idea  of  an  "  uncaused 
event"  gets  percolated  through  the  pages  of  our  modem 
journalism.     It  would  certainly  be  a  great  relief,  however, 
if    such  writers   would   only   put    themselves   to   a   little 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  is  the  question   at  issue  when 
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they  resolve  to  write  against  free  will.  Let  us  try  to  put 
it  very  simply,  and  in  a  few  words.  A  volition  is  the 
event  What  is  its  cause?  The  will.  But  what  or  who 
caused  the  will  ?  God.  If  a  man  does  not  know  himself 
as  a  cause,  he  does  not  know  himself  at  all.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  knows  that  God  did  not  cause  him,  we 
have  simply  to  ask  him  where  he  got  his  knowledge? 
Knowing  himself  as  a  cause,  he  knows  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  contingent  causality,  and,  therefore,  while  it  is 
true  that  God  caused  the  will,  it  does  not  and  cannot 
follow  that  the  man's  volitions  are  God's.  The  will  needs 
God  to  account  for  its  existence ;  but  it  is  itself  accountable 
for  its  volitions.  The  difference,  then,  between  Bain  and 
the  advocates  of  free  will  is  great,  and  nothing  that  Calder- 
wood  has  said  has  in  any  way  lessened  that  difference. 
With  Bain  it  is  the  feeling  as  motive  that  causes  the  event ; 
with  his  opponents  it  is  the  will  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
volition.  Not,  of  course,  imthout  motive;  for  that  would 
be  like  acting  without  doing  anything;  neither  is  it  by 
motive,  for  then  the  motive  would  be  the  cause,  and  that 
would  turn  psychology  and  morality  into  "  chaos,  imbroglio, 
and  jumble."  No,  there  is  no  change  of  front.  The 
attitudes  of  the  respective  parties  are  put  in  a  simple 
and  direct  way  by  Bain  himself  when  he  says — "Those 
who  believe  that  to  every  mental  fact  there  is  a  counter- 
part physical  fact,  are  led  to  the  uniformity  of  mental 
sequence  on  the  basis  of  physical  uniformity.  Those  that 
approve  free  will,  in  the  sense  of  variability  of  sequence, 
cannot  admit  that  the  mental  and  the  physical  go  together. 
Whatever  strength  there  is  in  the  case  for  the  full  con- 
comitance of  the  mental  and  the  physical  goes  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  determinism  as  against  free  will."  But  this 
"concomitance"  must  become  much  more  full,  and  the 
strength  of  the  case  immensely  increased,  before  we  can 
summarily  expel  free  will  from  our  psychology.  When 
men  have  accustomed  themselves  to  think  a  little  more 
from  the  centre  outward,  it  will  certainly  appear  strange 
to  them  that  philosophers  should  insist  that  we  exert  our 
power  in  showing  that  we  are  powerless.  For  it  comes  to 
that.  When  it  is  demanded  that  we  expel  the  idea  of 
freedom  from  the  will,  it  is  assumed  that  we  can  do  it, 
otherwise  the  demand  would  condemn  itself  by  incon- 
sistency. Will  they  kindly  tell  us,  then,  how,  on  the 
basis  of  their  philosophy,  we  should  go  about  it?  In 
spite  of   themselves,  in  justifying  their  own  attitude  and 
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in  condemning  ours,  they  shift  their  f^jround  and  thus  jneld 
the  Jbattle. 

Since   Edwards   said   that  "To  talk   of  liberty,  or  the 
contrary,  as  belonging  to   the  very  will   itself    is  not  to 
speak  good  sense,"  there  has  been  no  end,  in  one  form  or 
another,   of    objections   to    the    application    of    the   word 
freedom  in  relation  to  the  will.     It  is  tautological ;  it  is 
figurative;   it  is  unthinkable;   it  is  ambiguous;  it  is  con- 
fusing; it  is  illusory,  and  so  on.     "  I  wish,"  says  Bain,  "  the 
doctrine  to  be  translated  into  some  other  terms,  such  as  we 
cannot  possibly   misapprehend."      What,   then,   would   he 
®^ggest  as  an  equivalent  expression   that  will  be  simple 
enough,    comprehensive    enough,    and    likely    to    protect 
^inst  misapprehension?      Here  is  one  of  the   attempts 
that  are  made — "  In  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  freedom 
of   the  willy  freedom   means   the   action   and  reaction   of 
Motives  on  each  other  within  the  mind,  not  fettered  by 
external   constraint,  but  free  to  exert   each  its  own  kind 
^i  degree  of  ener^.     This  exertion  is  freedom."     So  says 
^*  H.  Hodgson.     One  is  reminded  here  of  the  simple  soul 
^'^o    understood  the  text,  and   hoped  soon  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  commentaiy.     We  expected  to  hear  of  the 
*^*on  of  the  will,  and  we  are  told  of  the  action  of  motives 
oj  each  other,  each  free  to  exert  its  own  kind  and  degree 
°'   energy.     We  were  waiting  for  an  equivalent  for  the 
power  of   free  volition,  and  we  are  told  of  a  "mind  not 
fettered    by   external   constraint."      Thus    translated,   the 
floetiine  must  ever  be  surrounded  with  diflSculty  that  is 
sore   to  perplex.      Suppose,  then,  that  we  accept  for  the 
jyoinent  the  "law  of  uniform  phenomenal  experience"  as 
^^^     terms  in  which  the  doctrine  is  to  be  expressed,  and 
*^Ustom  ourselves  to  say  that,  by  the  law  of  uniformity,  a 
'^^  does  bad  deeds  as  apples  rot  at  the  heart,  will  there  be 
^^  lH)ssibility  of  misapprehension  ?     Will  all  things  be  quite 
<^ea.r  in  the  sphere  of  conscience,  the  courts  of  our  country, 
^^  in  our  daily  habits  of  approving  or  condemning  men  ? 
We  must  have  something  much  more  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible than  such  a  translation,  if  the  term  freedom  is  ever  to 
0®    expelled.      Dr.    Bain   objects  to   the  word   "freedom" 
oecause  it  is  figurative.     Let  it  be  so.     What  then  ?     Drop 
the  figure,  but  the  fact  that  underlies  it  remains.     If  we 
must  needs  speak  of  the  will  at  all,  we  must  surely  mean 
foniething  by  it,  and   any  one   who    attempts    to    speak 
mtelJigently  of  it  will  find  himself  saying  all  that  is  meant 
07  the  true  doctrine  of  its  freedom.      It  is   only  in  the 
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will  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  psychological  freedom, 
and  physical  freedom  is  not  here  in  question. 

The  demand  made  that  we  form  moral  purposes  and 
carry  them  out,  and  be  held  accountable  for  them,  while 
our  volitions  are  regarded  as  the  product  of  heredity, 
modified  by  environments,  is  another  of  the  psychological 
impossibilities  that  are  so  cruelly  laid  upon  this  age.  If 
moral  results  were  left  to  come  out  as  they  may,  while 
men  simply  go  on  doing  what  the  last  link  in  the  chain 
makes  them  do,  there  might  be  some  ease. given  to  the 
conscience,  as  well  as  consistency  to  the  system  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  beyond  measure  perplexing  to  be  told  that  we 
should  be  good  and  have  high  purposes,  and  yet  be  told 
that  we  can  only  be  what  "  invariable  sequence  "  will  make 
us.  Clifford  caps  the  absurdity  by  saying,  "  if  we  are  not 
automatic  we  are  not  responsible."  But  "  dogmatical  slops," 
to  use  an  expression  of  Kant's,  is  thin  food  for  any  mind 
to  feed  on  that  cares  to  wrestle  with  difficulties  till  they 
are  honestly  and  thoroughly  overcome,  and  hence  we  must 
turn  to  something  more  wholesome  than  Clifford's  dogma- 
tism. We  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  what  many 
philosophers  have  told  us,  that  to  act  with  a  moral  purpose 
is  what  raises  man  above  the  brutes.  Wo  are  not  reviling 
any  creature  God  has  made ;  we  are  simply  distinguishing 
between  things  that  differ.  Job  knew  that  he  was  neither 
a  sea  nor  a  whale.  David  has  still  some  deep  meaning  for 
us  when  he  says,  "  Bo  ye  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule, 
which  have  no  understanding ;  whose  mouth  must  be  held 
in  with  bit  and  bridle."  Our  metaphysics  may  not  enable 
us  to  point  out  all  the  marks  of  difference;  but  if  it  is 
demanded  of  us  that  we  be  good,  morally  good,  there  must 
at  least  be  implied  in  the  demand  the  power  to  attain  the 
result.  The  denial  of  this  power,  by  insisting  on  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  or  determinism,  is  the  crying  sin  of 
modern  philosophy.  What  we  think  of  it  may  be  expressed 
in  the  language  of  another.  I  take  down  from  the  shelf 
Fichte's  Meinoirs,  and  at  page  37  I  find  him,  while  speaking 
of  the  influence  of  Kant  upon  him,  saying,  "  To  you  espe- 
cially I  owe  the  acknowledgment  that  I  now  heartily  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  man,  and  am  well  convinced  that  it  is 
only  on  the  supposition  that  duty,  virtue,  or  morality  of 
any  kind  is  so  much  as  possible — a  truth  which,  indeed,  I 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  acquired  from  you.  Further,  it  is 
very  evident  to  me  that  many  pernicious  consequences  to 
society  flow  from  the  commonly  received  principle  of  the 
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necessity  of  all  human  actions ;  that  it  is  the  source  of  a 
great  part  of  the  immorality  of  the  so-called  higher  classes ; 
and  that  if   any  accepting   this   principle,   yet   preserves 
himself  pure  from  such  corruption,  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  innocence,  much  less  the  utility,  of  the  principle  itself." 
The  truth  on  this  matter  is  beyond  all  doubt  with  Fichte. 
In  carrying  out   a  high   moral   purpose   there   are   many 
phases  of  temptation  through  which  it  must  needs  cut  its 
way,  and  any  philosophy  that  would  in  any  way  weaken 
that  purpose  by  teaching  what,  for  example.  Mill's  phil- 
osophy teaches — that  "  our  will  to  act  is  given  us,  not  by 
efforts  of  ours,  but  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot  help,** 
would  certainly  have  anything  but  a  healthy  influence  upon 
bought  and  action.     I  don't  know  that  a  philosopher  is  to 
he  held,  through  all  time,  to  the  letter  of  the  thought  he  has 
elaborated  into  a  system.     There  are  side  lines,  the  logical 
"hearings  of  which  he  may  not  have  seen  at  the  time,  and 
Would  not  care  to  follow  to  their  legitimate  conclusion ;  but 
when  carefully   recorded   utterances    touching   the   centre 
^es  of  things  have  not  been  altered  or  explained,  it  is 
^^y  fair  that  these  should  be  made  to  bear  such  strain 
^  niay  be   put   upon   them.      Here,  for   example,  is   an 
^^pression  which  turns  the  whole  of  Mill's  philosophy  on 
*^  matter  upside  down : — "  Even  in  yielding  to  his  temp- 
**fcioiis  a  person   may  know   that  he   could   resist."      In 
^'Tying  out  a  moral  purpose,  a  person  may  be  assailed 
°y   temptations   to   which   he    may  yield,   but  which   he 
f^^^s  he   could   and   should   overcome.      No   amount   of 
^^levant  writing  about  "  feeling "  could  change  the  phil- 
^ophy  that  is  wrapped  up  in  that  sentence.     The  efibrt 
^*y,  indeed,  work  through  feeling,  may  use   one  feeling 
^  Conquer  another ;  yet  the  feeling  is  not  the  effort,  but 
^^y   the  channel  through  which  the  energy  flows.     How 
P^T>lexing,  then,  it  must  be,  to  young  thinkers  especially, 
^  l>e  told  by  the  same  teacher  that  the  "  will  to  act  is 
SJ^^^n  by  circumstances  which   we   cannot  help ! "      Does 
philosophy  exist  simply  to  poke  fun  at  men  with  whom, 
^  xnany  cases,  life  has  become  a  very  agony?      If   the 
^^lapet  give  an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  for 
y^^    battle  ?     Must  not  the  double  minded  man  be  unstable 
^  all  his  ways  ?     But  what  is  there  in  thought  so  calcu- 
lated to  create  this  instability  as  the  demand  that  we  be 
^oble  and  high  minded  and  pure,  when  at  the  same  time 
^^    are  told   that  we   can    only   be   what    heredity   and 
environnients  make  us  ?     No  wonder  that  Dr.  Carpenter 
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should  say,  "I  can  imagine  nothing  more  paralyzing  to 
every  virtuous  effort,  more  withering  to  every  noble  aspir- 
ation, than  that  our  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
belief  that  their  characters  are  entirely  formed  for  them 
by  heredity  and  environments — that  they  TYivist  do  what- 
ever their  respective  characters  impel  them  to  do — that 
they  have  no  other  power  of  resisting  temptation  to  evil 
than  such  as  may  spontaneously  arise  from  the  knowledge 
they  have  acquired  of  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do." 
To  save  our  cliildren  from  this  blighting  influence,  let  us 
try  to  teach  them  what  God  has  made  them,  what  they 
may  attain  to,  and  what  has  been  done  by  ethical  and 
redemptive  truth  to  help  them  to  a  noble  manhood.  Face 
to  face  with  duty,  it  is  theirs  to  choose  the  right  and  refuse 
the  wrong.  Face  to  face  with  the  truth  of  Christ,  it  is 
theirs  to  receive  it  and  live  by  its  power.  Face  to  face 
with  the  living  Christ  himself,  it  is  theirs  to  follow  him, 
love  him,  and  be  loyal  to  him  for  ever.  He  is  better  than 
all  philosophers  bound  in  a  bundle. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


DOES   THE    DIVINE    GOVERNMENT    INCLUDE    A    FORENSIC 

ELEMENT?     IF  SO.  WHYP 

In  the  discussion  of  a  subject  demanding  exact  reasoning,  it 
is  of  essential  importance  to  avoid  all  ambiguity  in  the 
employment  of  terms.  A  large  number  of  words  have  both 
a  primary  and  a  secondary  or  figurative  import.  Great 
confusion  of  thought  must  be  the  result  if  this  distinction 
be  not  kept  fully  in  view.  We  refer,  especially,  to  such 
terms  as  penalty  and  pardon.     The  term,  forensic,  is  com- 

Earatively  seldom  employed,  and,  therefore,  has  not  come  to 
ave  various  shades  of  meaning.  An  illustration  will  make 
plain  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  employ  it  throughout,  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  secondary  or  figurative  meanings.  Say 
that  a  man  who  has  for  many  years  sustained  a  good 
reputation  is  charged  with  the  crime  of  forgery.  He  is 
brought  before  a  court  of  judicature, — before  what  by  the 
Jlomans  was  called  a  forum,  and  from  which  the  term 
forensic  is  derived,  (although  the  term  forum  was  also  applied 
to  a  market  place,  or  to  any  public  place.)  Let  the  guilt  be 
clearly  proved :  What  are  the  consequences  ?  The  forger's 
friends  become  ashamed  of  him.     No  one  will  trust,  it  may 
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be,  no  one  veill  employ  him.     These  are  sad  consequences. 
They  might  be  said  to  constitute  a  heavy  penalty,  although 
there  were  no  other.     But  these  consequences  are  not  the 
carrying  out  of  any  sentence  of  the  court.     They  are  no 
result  of  any  decision  of  the  jury  and  judge  acting  in  their 
official    capacity.      Indirectly,   they  have  had  to  do  with 
them,  in  as  far  as  they  have  established  the  criminal's  guilt ; 
but  it  would  have  been  all  the  same  to  him  if  the  proof  had 
come  out  apart  from  any  court  procedure.     There  is  nothing 
forensic   in   the   natural  consequences,  although,  speaking 
loosely,  they  might  be  called  a  penalty.     But  when  the 
judge,  in  accordance  with  "forewritten"  law,  sentences  the 
criminal  to  privation  or  suffering,  that  covld  not  otherwise 
come  upon  hirriy  we  have  something  essentially  different 
from  natural  consequences.     What  the  sentence  secures,  and 
that  alone,   is  forensic — that   alone   is,  strictly   speaking, 
penalty  or  punishment.     Whatever  is  the  result  of  forensic 
judgment  is  something  in  addition  to,  and  independent  of, 
natural  results.     All  punishment  is  in  the  forensic  sense 
arbitrary.     Its  primary  object  is  to  sustain,  for  the  future, 
the  preventive  power  of  the  threatening  of  punishment; 
which  threatening  is  an  essential  element  in  all  law,  strictly 
80  called.     Wherever  amongrst  men  we  find  what  mav  be 
called   settled  government,   we   find   the   presence   of  the 
forensic  element.     That  it  should  be  so  is  a  necessity.    The 
ample  sense  of  right  or  the  spirit  of   benevolence  keeps 
many  men  back  from  doing  injury  to  their  neighbours. 
Anticipated  natural  results  of  a  painful  character  may  have 
like  influence.     But  there  have  always  been  many  who 
would  be  deterred  from  doing  injury  neither  by  a  sense  of 
right   nor  the   anticipation    of    probable   painful   natural 
results.     It  is  for  such  that  criminal  law  is  instituted.     The 
dread  which  the  threatened  punishment  inspires  tends  to 
keep  them  back  from  crime.     But,  in  order  that  the  threat- 
ening may  have  influence,  they  must  know  that,  back  of 
the  threatening,  there  is  an  executive  that  may  be  relied 
ttpon  to  inflict  what  is  threatened,  in  the  event  of  trans- 
gression.    If  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
l^on  of  the  law  were  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
iDapression   that  the  threatened  punishment  might  not,  in 
"^e  event  of  proved  transgression,  be  certainly  inflicted,  it 
Would,  in  proportion,  remove  from  the  law-abiding  portions 
^'  the  community   that   protection   which    the    law    had 
promised  them.     All    this  must  be  plain  to  the  humblest 
opacity.    When  there  is  no  governmental  question  involved, 
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we  may  speak  of  natural  results  as  penalty  or  punishment; 
but  with  these,  courts  of  judicature  have  nothing  to  do. 

Does,  then,  the  Divine  government  include  a  forensic 
element  ?  Assuming,  for  the  time,  the  correctness  of  the 
idea  that  before  the  creation  of  man,  angels  who  were 
created  holy  fell  from  that  estate,  we  have  no  direct  evidence 
that  there  was  a  forensic  element  in  the  government  under 
which  they  were  placed,  or  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say, 
in  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  Creator.  They 
may  have  been  left  to  act  from  love,  to  obey  from  a  sense  of 
gratitude.  Or,  in  addition  to  this,  they  may  have  been 
warned  of  certain  disastrous  consequences  that  would 
flow  from  certain  lines  of  conduct.  If  they,  notwith- 
standing, pursued  such  lines  of  conduct,  the  consequences  of 
which  they  had  been  forewarned  would  be  all  the  punish- 
ment that  the  case  would  justify.  From  these  consequences  , 
no  substitution  could  deliver  them,  nor  could  any  substitution 
have  been  required  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  restoration 
in  the  event  of  their  turning  from  the  error  of  their  ways. 
All  that  would  have  been  required  would  be  what  might 
properly  be  called  healing.  Substitution  can  be  required, 
and  can  be  available,  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
defied  threatening  still  powerful  as  regards  its  influence  on 
the  minds  of  those  placed  under  law,  in  the  event  of  punish- 
ment not  being  inflicted  upon  those  who  become  trans- 
gressors. This  is  the  only  purpose  which,  in  reference  to 
the  claims  of  criminal  law,  it  can  subserve. 

Assuming  that  the  statements  made  in  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis  are  not  drama  nor 
parable,  but  history,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  not  obvious 
that  a  forensic  element  is  included,  because  the  death  spoken 
of  may  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  or  rather  of  the  state  of  mind  involved  in 
that  eating.  If  so,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  the 
death  as  tfireat^ncd,  it  would  merely  have  been  predicted — 
predicted  as  a  warning  only.  And  yet  the  language  of  Eve 
to  the  serpent  would  naturall}^  lead  one  to  believe  that  she 
understood  the  prohibition  as  involving  threatening  and  not 
mere  prediction.  This  view  is  favoured,  if  not  established, 
by  the  fact  that  those  who  had  eaten  were  afraid,  and  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  when  they  heard 
his  voice  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  But  there  is 
no  room  for  uncertainty  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  law 
given  by  Moses.  It  is  not  questioned  that  that  law  had 
Divine  sanction.     God  was  the  king  in  Israel.     When  they 
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rejected  Samuel,  they  rejected  Him  "  that  he  should   not 
reign  over  them."     It  was  he  that  commanded  that  incor- 
rigible transgressors  should  be  punished  by  being  stoned  to 
death.    There   is   no   need   for   multiplying  arguments  or 
citing  examples  here.     The  forensic  element  pervaded  the 
Jewish  law   throughout,  as  it  does,  and  must   do,   every 
system  of  law  involving  ''judicature"  strictly  so  called.     In 
perhaps  no   other  nation   was    the  forensic  clement  more 
fully  employed  and  honoured  than  in  the  Roman  govern- 
raent.    So  far  as  jurisprudence  was  concerned,  he  that  bore 
the  sword  bore  it  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  in 
this  he  was  the  minister  of  God  for  good  to  the  community 
over  which  he  bare  rule.     Although  God  was  not  the  God 
of  the  Romans  in  the  national  capacity  in  which  he  was  the 
God  of  Israel,  yet  he  sanctioned,  as  the  apostle  teaches,  the 
forensic  principle,  for  the  strict  carrying  out  of  which  the 
Roman  government  was  so  famous.     And  it  will  be  allowed 
that,  if  Divine  government   at   any  time,   in   any   world, 
included  the  forensic  element,  that  element  must  be  worthy 
pf  God.     If  such  government  be  worthy  of  the  Most  High 
in  his  dealinofs  with  men  in  reference  to  the  thin^rs  of  this 
^orld,  who  can  say  that  it  would  be  unworthy,  as  respects 
their  condition,  when  they  pass  to  another  world  ?     If  it  be 
Worthy  as  regards  the  things  that  are  seen  and  temporal, 
^hy  should  it  not  be  so  as  regards  the  things  that  are 
nnseen  and  eternal  ?     It  is  essential  to  keep  in  view  that, 
*^  the  time  the  New  Testament  was  written,  human  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  the  internal  government  of  leading  nations 
?'^'5   concerned,   clustered    around    the    forensic    element, 
^very  one  knew   what   the   radical  import  of  justify  or 
^ndemn  was.     This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  so  far  as  the 
^nians  and  Jews  were  concerned.     They  had  their  judg- 
^^nt  seats,  their  witnesses, — and  criminal  trials  amongst 
5^^ni,  as  amongst   us,  were  familiar  events.      They   must 
^^^e  been  topics  of  general  conversation  from  year  to  year. 
.?  'Writing  for  such  peoples,  the  sacred  w^riters  freely  employ 
^  Well  understood  forensic  terms,  without  giving  any  hint 
•    ^*t  they  employed  them  in  a  non-forensic  sense.     They 
?P^^k  of  sin  as  a  transgression  of  law — of  all  the  world 
'^g  gidlty  before  God.     They  speak  of  justification  and 
^^demnation  without  giving  any  warning  that  they  were 
?^^^g  these  terms  in  an  unusual  borrowed  sense.     Is  it  to 
^  supposed  that,  knowing  the   ideas  and  habits  of  the 
P^ples  as  they  did,  they  would  have  spoken  of  all  having 
^  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  if  that  appear- 
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ing  were  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  forensic  element  ? 
The  fact  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  to 
those  who  dwelt  in  Rome — some  of  them  in  Caesar's 
household,  and  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
essence  of  Roman  jurisprudence, — should  be  conclusive  proof 
that  the  forensic  element  is  involved  in  God's  dealings  with 
men  as  respects  their  eternal  destiny. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  forensic  penalty 
may  take  the  form  either  of  direct  infliction  or  of  priva- 
tion. In  the  latter  case  a  natural  result  may,  in  some 
instances,  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  be  made  to  take  the  form, 
and  possess  the  claims  of  a  forensic  penalty.  The  forger 
who,  as  the  natural  result  of  his  crime,  loses  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  friends  and  neighbour,  might,  as  a  pro- 
vision  of  law,  be  denied  opportunity  of  regaining  what  he 
had  lost,  by  pursuing  such  a  line  of  conduct  as  would  prove 
that  his  profession  of  being  truly  repentant  was  a  true 
profession.  But  such  denial  of  opportunity,  if  threatened 
by  law,  would  be  the^ explicit  introduction  of  the  forensic 
element.  In  that  case,  opportunity  of  regaining  his  lost 
character  could  not  be  allowed  with  safety  to  the  com- 
munity ;  because  the  threatening  of  denial  would  be 
deprived  of  its  deteiTcnt  force  as  respected  the  minds  of 
others,  who,  but  for  it,  would  yield  to  temptation.  Legally 
threatened  punishment  must  invariably  take  its  course  in 
the  event  of  transgression,  unless  the  need  for  it  can  be 
obviated  in  some  way  that  will  secure  continued  confidence 
in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  executive.  Confidence  in 
the  value  of  threatening  must  ever  involve  confidence  in 
them.  The  death  specified  in  Eden,  in  the  event  of  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  may  have  been  the  natural  result  of 
partaking  of  it;  but  if  it  was  threatened,  as  well  as  pre- 
dicted, it  must  have  been  allowed  to  take  its  course  in  the 
absence  of  substitution.  Although  direct  infliction  may 
not  have  been  required,  in  order  that  the  threatened  death 
might  become  a  fact,  all  escape  from  it  must  have  been 
barred  but  for  substitution.  On  the  supposition  of  a 
substitution  being  provided,  the  language  employed  in 
addressing  Israelites,  Romans,  &:c.,  on  the  subject  of 
salvation — familiar  as  the}'  were  with  forensic  procedure 
and  forensic  terms — could  lead  them  into  no  mistake ;  the 
ideas  of  justifying  and  condemning  in  the  forensic  sense 
being  amongst  their  most  familiar  and  definite  conceptions. 
These  conceptions  are  equally  familiar  and  definite  amongst 
ourselves ;  although,  when  speaking  of  natural  forces  that 
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operate  uniformly,  scientific  men  designate  them  "  the  laws 
01  nature,"  and  speak  of  "  penalties  "  that  uniformly  attend 
our  coming  into  collision  with  these  forces,  no  one  mistakes 
what  is  meant  when  law  and  penalty  are  spoken  of  in  con- 
nection with  crime  and  courts  of  judicature.  People  then 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
import  of  terms — ^between  their  literal  and  their  figurative 
meaning.  It  would  be  well  if  theological  controversialists 
were  equally  discriminative.  We  should  not  then  read 
of  Divinely  threatened  punishment  being  the  "natural 
penalty"  of  sin.  Think  of  a  judge,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
judge  addressing  a  criminal,  speaking  to  him  of  the 
"natural  penalty"  of  his  crime. 

Claiming  now  to  have  proved  that  the  Divine  govern- 
ment does  include  a  forensic  element,  the  question  remains, 
Why  is  it  so  ?    Abundant  reasons  can  be  given.     As  men 
are  in  this  world,  it  was  necessary,  as  every  one  knows,  for 
protection  to  the  good  against  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the 
Dad,  and  even  to  shield  the  bad  from  the  bad.     But  its 
introduction  into  the  government  of  the  unfallen  was  fitted 
to  subserve  ends  of  the  greatest  value,  if  it  was  not  even 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  the  perfection  of  any  moral 
system.     No  one  will  question  Uie  v^ue  of  what  is  called 
"  force  of  character,"  wnen  the  force  is  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  good  and  great.     But  in  order  to  such  force  it  is  not 
enoqgh  that  there  should  be  strong  emotion  and  powerful 
intellect;   there  must  also  be  strength  of   volition.     The 
former,  no   doubt,  tends   to  the   latter;    but   emotion,   in 
relation  to  the  attainment  of  results,  is  valuable  only  as 
it  is  attended  by  powerful  volition.     Love  to  the  Creator, 
and  a  sense  of  what  was  right,  were  adapted  to  lead  our 
first  parents  to  will  to  pass  the  forbidden   tree  without 
eating  of  the  fruit,  although  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes. 
The  more  enticing  it  was  to  the  eye,  the  more  force  of  will 
would  be  required  to  refrain  from  it.     But,  should  resolu- 
tion falter,  notwithstanding  love  and  sense  of  right,  the 
thought  of  threatened  punishment  would  lead  to  a  more 
finn  resolve,  and  thus  force  of  character  would  be   cul- 
tivated.   It  may  be  granted  that  fear  is,  in  its  nature,  a 
lower  motive  of  action  than  love,  or  a  sense  of  right ;  but 
?W1,  in  such  a  case,  it  would  lead  to  the  putting  forth  of 
Increased  force  of  volition.     It  may  be  objected  that  the 
^uence  of    fear  could    be  brought    into    operation    by 
^f\j  foretelling  that  certain  conduct  would  entail  certain 
^^trous    results.      This  is  valuable,  if   not  essentially 
^o  10.  H  VoL  8. 
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necessary  ;  but  ends  could  be  gained  by  threateniTig  results 
that  could  not  be  gained  by  merely  predicting  them. 
Foretelling  could  not  beget  the  idea  of  authority,  and  it 
surely  will  not  be  questioned  that  it  was  of  essential 
importance  that  moral  creatures  should  come  to  have 
ideas  of  authority,  as  a  right  of  the  Creator.  And  how, 
apart  from  the  introduction  of  the  forensic  element,  could 
such  an  idea  have  been  originated  ?  It  does  not  follow 
-that  rule  involving  the  operation  of  this  principle  would 
require  to  be  indefinitely  continued.  The  inhabitants  of 
one  world  might  receive  the  needed  instruction  from  the 
history  of  the  inhabitants  of  another.  Posterity  might 
learn  from  the  history  of  ancestors.  Its  presence  may 
have  been  necessary  only  in  what  may  be  called  moral 
infancy.  A  child  that  requires  to  be  under  authority, 
while  a  child,  to  keep  him  from  taking  what  is  not  his 
own,  may  in  no  degree  require  it  to  keep  him  from  such 
offence  in  mature  life.  So  may  it  be  in  reference  to  the 
Divine  government.  We  must  not  forget  that  all  moral 
beings,  in  whatever  way  created,  have  had  what  may  be 
compared  to  infancy.  When  we  think  of  Gabriel,  the 
impression  may  be  in  our  minds  that  he  was  always 
exalted  in  moral  and  intellectual  strength — that  he  always 
excelled  as  he  now  does.  But  a  moment's  reflection  corrects 
the  mistake.  He  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts  had  to  "  wax 
strong  in  spirit,"  and  who  can  say  that,  in  order  to  this, 
they  did  not  require  to  be  put  for  a  time  under  rule  that 
included  a  forensic  element  ?  Amongst  angels,  as  well  as 
amongst  regenerated  men,  it  may,  or  should  we  say  must, 
hold  good  that  only  they  who  have  been  tried  can  receive 
the  crown  of  life,  in  the  sense  of  sitting  down  with  Christ 
upon  his  throne.  Many  are,  in  all  respects,  approved 
subjects  of  human  government,  who  are  not  competent 
to  rule.  So  may  it  be  in  heaven.  Those  who,  dying  in 
infancy,  are  brought  up  in  the  Father's  house  on  high,  have 
not  there  had  any  evil  around  them,  or  addressed  to  them, 
to  overcome ;  but  while  as  blessed  and  developed,  as,  apart 
from  this,  they  can  be,  they  cannot,  in  all  respects,  equal 
those  who  have  had  to  overcome  here ;  and  yet  the  variety 
may  be  an  element  of  happiness  for  all.  There  may  be 
more  joy,  on  the  whole,  than  if  all  who  constitute  the  great 
family  were  alike  qualified  for  bearing  rule.  Sympathetic 
condescension  and  tenderness  on  one  side,  and  admiring 
trust  and  reverence  on  the  other,  may  be  additional  well- 
springs  of  joy.     Say  that  parents  have  a  son  or  daughter 
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in  heaven  who  departed  this  life  in  babyhood,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  when  they  are  together  there, 
cannot  be  altogether  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  had 
those  who  died  in  infancy  grown  up  to  maturity  with  the 
parents  on  earth.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other's  society  will  be  less  precious  and  sweet. 
In  heaven,  as  on  earth,  "variety  will  have  charms;"  for 
variety,  to  a  large  extent,  enters  into  the  Divine  ideal  of 
creation.  Force  of  character  is  not  the  only  excellence. 
A  sense  of  duty,  under  authority,  is  not  the  only  hallowed 
sense ;  but,  in  order  to  their  full  development,  it  is  necessary 
that,  in  the  infancy  of  moral  being,  we  should  be  for  a  time 
placed  under  a  government  involving  the  forensic  element, 
or  get  knowledge  of  it  from  the  history  of  others.  If, 
under  such  government,  punishment,  in  the  event  of  trans- 
gression, is  to  be  escaped,  mithout  entailing  tJie  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  government,  it  can  only  be  on  the  ground 
of  a  valid  substitution ;  while  the  substitution,  in  order  to 
be  valid,  must  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  executive, 
and  must  be  such  that  a  repetition  could  not  be  counted 
upon. 

ALEXANDER  MUNRO. 


THE    PASTOR    AS    THE    MODEL    CHRISTIAN.* 

Theology  is  usually  defined  as  "  the  science  of  God,"  and 
therefore  it  is  "  the  queen  of  the  sciences."  "  This  is  life 
eternal  that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent,"  is  the  solemn 
utterance  of  one  who  claimed  to  be  par  excellence  the 
revealer  of  the  Father,  and  who  shrank  not  from  saying 
of  himself,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.  * 
To  live  ignorant  of  God  never  can  be  "bliss."  Till  we 
know  him,  we  cannot  determine  either  how  we  should 
feel  or  act  in  relation  to  him.  According  to  Pope,  "the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;"  but  this  dictum  can 
only  be  accepted  within  limits.  A  knowledge  of  self  and 
human   nature   is   of  vast    importance,   especially   in   the 

*  Our  readers,  especiaHy  those  in,  and  preparing  for  the  Christian 
Ministry,  wiU  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Rev.  George  Cron,  of  Belfast,  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  the  course  of  lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  which, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  he  delivered  to  the  students  in  attendance 
at  last  session  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Theological  Hall. — Ed,  K  /?. 
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case  of  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Christian  ministry  as  their  life-work;  but  a  know- 
ledge of  God  is  still  more  important.  If  we  are  to  possees 
true  and  satisfying  happiness,  and  to  answer  the  end  of 
our  being  as  intelligent,  free,  moral  creatures,  we  must 
have  God  for  our  portion;  but  how  he  is  to  become  our 
portion,  in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  him,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  In  crying  out  for  the  living  God  "  heart 
and  flesh"  really  crieth  out  for  a  personal  knowledge  of 
God;  and  the  measure  of  our  possession  of  God  is  regu- 
lated by  the  degree  in  which  he  is  known  by  us,  and  in 
which  we  are  influenced  by  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
of  him ;  so  that  theology  is  not  wrongly  designated  "  the 
queen  of  the  sciences."  If  the  works  and  the  word  of  God 
could  be  studied  without  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  God, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  the  investigation  of 
them  would  be  wauting ;  and  while  a  knowledge  of  God  is 
not  all  the  science  that  is  needed  in  this  world,  the  main 
desire  of  God  is  that  man  should  know  himself.  "  Acquaint 
now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace."  Great  as  the  works 
of  creation  and  providence  are,  God  is  greater;  or,  as  the 
inspired  writer  expresses  it,  "He  that  builded  the  house 
hath  more  honour  than  the  house."  His  greatness  is 
"unsearchable."  "Behold,  God  is  great,  and  we  know 
him  not" — "unto  perfection."  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
we  are  all  agnostics.  If  the  universe  were  to  disappear, 
God  could  replace  it  with  a  word;  but  if  he  were  to 
vanish,  who  could  replace  him?  The  existence  of  the 
Bible  proves  that  we  are  not  chargeable  with  over  estim- 
ating theology  when  we  pronounce  it  "the  queen  of  the 
sciences,"  and  in  this  light  I  would  have  you  in  these 
your  student  days,  and  in  all  your  future  lives,  to  regard 
it.  If  you  do,  you  will  not  consider  the  time  and  energy 
devoted  to  the  study  of  it  as  wasted;  and  the  more 
ardently  and  successfully  you  prosecute  it,  with  or  with- 
out guidance,  the  more  will  you  be  impressed  with  its 
inexhaustibleness.  It  partakes  of  the  inexhaustibleness 
of  its  subject-matter — God;  and  those  who  have  been 
able  to  take  the  largest  and  firmest  grasp  of  it  are  the 
most  forward  to  describe  divinity,  which  is  another  name 
for  theology,  as  a  wide  field.  It  is,  indeed,  a  field  so  wide, 
that  the  ages  of  eternity  will  not  sufiice  for  its  exploration. 
Gabriel  has  been  long  engaged  peering  into  things  theo- 
logic ;  but  he  would  never  dream  of  saying,  "  As  the  Father 
knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father."     We  shall  be 
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ever  learning,  and  never  able  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
theological  truth  in  its  infinite  variety  and  extent;  but 
no  blame  will  attach  to  us  on  that  account.  To  the  ques- 
tion— What  shall  "the  redeemed  from  among  men"  be 
doing  for  ever  ?  a  good  reply  is — "  For  one  thing,  they  will 
be  studying  theology,"  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  are 
natural  and  revealed  theology.  As  natural  theology,  how- 
ever, is  not  suitable  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
mankind,  and  is  more  remote  from  us,  and  has  less  of 
certainty  about  it,  than  revealed  theology,  it  cannot,  in 
those  countries  in  which  the  Bible  is  recognized  as  the 
word  of  God,  sustain  itself  separately  in  the  presence  of 
revealed  theology.  Practically,  natural  theology  becomes 
merged  in  revealed  theology,  or  falls  behind  it,  and  into 
a  subordinate  place.  In  "reason's  ear,"  Scripture  utters 
its  glorious  voice  concerning  God,  his  nature,  character, 
operations,  relations,  laws  and  government,  plans  and  pur- 
poses, before  the  voice  of  nature  has  time  and  opportunity 
to  make  itself  heard ;  and  revealed  theology  comes  to  be  a 
test  of  what  natural  theology  teaches  us  about  God.  The 
existence  and  unity  of  God  are  principles  of  natural  theo- 
logy ;  and  our  confidence  in  them  is  the  greater  on  finding 
that  the  source  of  revealed  theology — the  written  revelation, 
confirms  them.  It  assumes  the  existence  of  God — "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ; "  and  it 
is  soon  heard  making  proclamation — "  Hear,  O  Israel :  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

Losing  sight  of    the  distinction    between  natural   and 
revealed    theology,    I    hasten    to    observe    that    theology 
embraces  many  departments,  which  are  variously  named. 
There  is  the  exegetical  department,  the  historical  depart- 
ment, and  the  systerruttic  department.    There  is  also  the 
jpastoral  department.    Another  name  for  pastoral  theology 
is  "practical  theology."     Practical   theology  is   the   more 
modem  name ;  and  it  has  been  justly  said  that  it  "  forms 
not  the  root,  but  the  crown  of  the  whole  sacred  stem." 
Schleiermacher  describes  practical  theology  as  "  the  theory 
of  the   service  and  guidance   of   the   Church — the   point, 
as  it   were,   in   whicn   the   whole   of  theological  activity 
culminates;"   and  if  this  be  a  true   description  of  it,  it 
follows   that  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Theological   Science.      Oosterzee   defines 
practical  theology  as  "  the  science  of  labour  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  conceived  of  in  its  whole  extent,  as  this  is 
called   into    exercise  by  the    pastor  and   teacher    of    the 
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Christian  Church  in  particular;"  and  I  avail  myself  of 
this  definition,  because  the  longer  I  have  reflected  on  it, 
the  more  have  I  been  struck  with  its  simplicity,  exactness, 
and  comprehensiveness. 

In  speaking  of  practical  theology  as  a  science,  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  denying  that  it  is  an  art.  It  is 
both — a  science  on  the  one  side,  and  an  art  on  the  other. 
It  is  undoubtedly  susceptible  of  treatment  as  a  science,  for, 
ever  and  anon,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  has  been 
treated  as  such ;  but  the  knowledge  imparted  by  those  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  this  needful  task,  is  intended, 
ad  pracdny  to  pass  over  into  action.  If,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Pastorate,  we  are  not,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  governed  by  the  laws  or  rules 
with  which  others  have  supplied  us,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  laying  down  rules  for  ourselves — a  somewhat 
dangerous  experiment.  In  the  words  of  another,  practical 
theology  is  "  an  applied  science,  born  of  the  life,  as 
cherished  for  the  life;"  and  the  ground  which  it  covers 
has  been  gradually  vridening,  and  is,  now-a-days,  commonly 
divided  into  four  distinct  portions — Homiletics,  Liturgies, 
Catechetics,  and  Foimenics.  I  call  attention  to  this 
scientific  and  high  sounding  division  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  that,  with  the  time  at  our  disposal,  and  in  a 
course  of  four  lectures,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me, 
though  I  were  a  professor  of  the  art  of  condensation,  to 
spread  myself,  with  any  credit  to  myself  or  advantage 
to  you,  over  the  several  parts  which  have  been  specified 
as  making  up  the  body  of  practical  theology. 

I  am  thus  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  eclectic 
principle — that  is,  to  select  certain  salient  and  important 
points  in  the  field  of  practical  theology,  beyond  the  bounds 
of  which  I  must  not,  of  course,  travel,  in  order  that  I  may 
express  my  views  regarding  those  matters  which  pertain  to 
the  pastoral  oversight  of  a  Christian  Church;  tender  you 
advice,  more  in  a  fraternal  than  a  paternal  spirit;  and 
drop  hints  and  suggestions,  mixed  with  warnings,  which 
may  be  of  some  use  to  you  when  you  reach  the  goal  of  your 
academic  attendance  and  studies.  My  object  as  a  lecturer 
is  not  so  much  to  communicate  knowledge  as  to  excite  to 
action  your  own  minds,  give  direction  to,  and  furnish 
banks  between  which  the  stream  of  your  own  thoughts 
may  smoothly  and  profitably  flow — do  for  you  what  the 
angel  was  popularly  believed  to  have  done  for  the  waters  of 
Bethesda's  pool — trouble  you  in  the  sense  of  stirring  you 
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up.  If  the  brethren,  at  whose  feet  you  sit  to  be  theologi- 
cally instructed  and  trained,  fail  to  arrest  your  attention, 
enlist  your  sympathies,  and  secure  your  hearty  co-operation, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  service  they  can  render  you ;  and  I 
fear  that  the  young  man  has  a  false  notion  of  himself  who 
thinks  that  he  can  dispense  with  everything  of  the  nature 
of  a  stimulus.  For  one  student  that  injures  himself  by 
overstudy,  there  are  a  score  who  hurt  themselves  in  other 
ways,  and  that  are  much  too  merciful  to  their  own  brains. 
Shall  you  live  to  become  pastors?  Will  the  sphere  of 
ministerial  labour  be  cast  in  the  country  or  the  town? 
What  sort  of  pastors  will  you  make  ?  are  questions  which 
no  one  can  answer.  To  be  prepared  for  whatever  may 
happen  is  what  should  be  most  earnestly  coveted  at  all 
stages  of  life;  and  preparation  turns  on  the  diligent  and 
conscientious  use  of  the  golden  opportunities  of  self- 
improvement  afforded  in  the  present,  which  is  our  "only 
lot."  As  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  so  the  student 
is  the  father  of  the  pastor  and  teacher. 

As  representing  your  Christian  relatives,  acquaintances, 
and   friends,    and  all    in   the   Evangelical    Union    whose 

Profession  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  is  a  reality,  it  is  the  sincere 
esire  of  the  Professors  in  this  Theological  Institute  that  you 
should  develop  into  "  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament." 
The  world  might  not  see  the  apostles  in  this  light ;  but  this 
was  the  light  in  which  they  saw  themselves;  and  in  so 
describing  themselves,  they  did  not  lay  themselves  open  to 
the  charge  of  self-conceit  or  self-praise,  for  they  traced 
the  results  of  their  ministry,  which  was  emphatically  a 
"  ministry  of  reconciliation,"  and  the  ability  (sufficiency)  of 
which  these  results  were  the  effect  and  the  token,  to  God. 
As  Paul  felt  they  all  felt,  and  he  says — "  By  the  grace  of 
God  I  am  what  I  am."  Besides,  there  is  truth  in  Milton's 
words — "  Oft-times  nothing  profits  more  than  self-esteem, 
grounded  on  just  and  right,  well  managed."  Paul's  con- 
science would  almost  have  accused  him,  and  he  would  have 
considered  that  he  was  reflecting  on  God,  if  he  had  not 
written  of  himself  and  his  fellow-apostles  as  "  able  ministers 
of  the  New  Testament." 

Your  Professors  have  for  you,  gentlemen,  a  dearer  wish 
still — viz.,  that  you  should  be,  and  live,  and  labour,  and  die, 
"  Oood  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ."  This  was  the  height  of 
Paul's  ambition  for  his  "  dearly  beloved  son,"  Timothy. 
"If  thou  put  them  in  remembrance  of  these  things,  thou  shalt 
be" — a  what  ? — "  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  there 
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was  need  for  nothing  more.  When  Sir  W.  Scott  lay  upon 
his  death-bed,  there  was  nothing  better  which  he  could 
think  of  saying  to  his  son-in-law  than,  "  Be  good,  Lockhart, 
be  good;"  ana  if  you  turn  out  good  ministers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  your  up-bringing, 
education,  and  training,  will  have  abundant  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  Ability  and  goodness  are  compatible,  the  one 
with  the  other — so  much  so,  that  goodness  always  implies 
some  kind  of  ability ;  but  when  both  cannot  be  had  m  a 
man  or  a  minister,  goodness  is  unquestionably  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Goodness  is  the  glory  of  God.  The  name  Groa  is 
just  a  contraction  for  good  ;  and  they  altogether  misconceive 
God  who  do  not  associate  with  him  eternal  and  supreme 
goodness.  Goodness  is  true  freedom,  true  greatness,  true 
beauty,  true  honour,  true  happiness,  and  true  usefulness; 
and  with  the  professorial  wish  referred  to  I  have  the 
intensest  sympathy.  The  want  of  goodness  is  a  fatal  defect. 
The  enemy  of  souls  has  plenty  of  ability  and  knowledge ; 
but  he  is  terribly  lacking  in  wisdom  and  goodness.  When 
you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  whatever  else 
you  may  have  or  not  have,  be  or  not  be,  see  to  it  that  you 
are  good  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nay,  more,  in  the 
sphere  which  it  may  fall  to  you  to  occupy,  aspire  to  be  ^Ae 
model  Christian.  (Vinet.)  To  the  enforcement  of  this 
thought  I  wish  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present 
Lecture. 

We  have  not  in  the  Bible  a  system  of  any  department  of 
theology,  not  even  pastoral  or  practical  theology.  We  have 
simply  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  practical 
theology,  and  in  greater  amplitude  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 
Three  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  are  what  are 
termed  "  The  Pastoral  Epistles  of  Paul."  They  are  First 
and  Second  Timothy,  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus;  and  they 
are  so  discriminated  because  their  contents  relate  to  the 
work  of  the  sacred  ministry.  It  is  not  by  accident  that 
they  have  a  place  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
just  as  young  people  should  make  a  special  study  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  so,  it  seems  to  me,  theological  students 
should  make  a  special  study  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  About  as  wise  a  thing  as 
they  could  do,  perhaps,  would  be  to  commit  them  to  memory. 
If  they  were  to  do  this,  in  addition  to  strengthening  that 
much  depreciated,  but  most  essential  faculty  of  the  human 
mind — the  memory — they  would  be  in  a  position  to  meditate 
on  their  spiritual  and  practical  details  in  the  silent  watches 
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of  the  night,  and  when  walking  along  the  street,  or  by  the 
wayside.  They  abound  with  instruction  on  the  aims  to  be 
cherished,  the  principles  to  be  acted  on,  the  methods  to  be 
adopted,  the  different  things  to  be  avoided,  the  character  to 
he  built  up,  and  the  doctrines  and  duties  to  be  inculcated  and 
discharged  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word,  and  the  care  and  cure  of  souls. 

Well,  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy  shows  how  deeply  concerned  the  writer  was  that 
Timothy,  preach  how  and  with  what  success  he  might, 
should  attend,  with  becoming  assiduity  and  earnestness, 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  soul.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fatherly  counsels  tendered  to  him  on  this  point,  I  might 
refer  to  the  16th  verse  of  the  4th  chapter — "  Take  heed 
v/ato  thyself,  and  unto  tlie  doctrine;  continue  in  them: 
for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them 
ihxxt  hear  thee^  What  a  flat  contradiction  these  words 
give  to  those  who  teach  that  in  no  sense  can  we  save 
ourselves  or  others!  In  all  circumstances,  and  amid  all 
changes,  man  remains  a  free  moral  agent;  and  God 
delights,  as  far  as  it  can  be  wisely  done,  to  make 
him  a  worker  together  with  himself  in  all  the  spheres. 
Grod  reserves  it  to  himself  to  work  in,  but  devolves  in  on 
Christians  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  "  Take  heed 
unto  thyself  *' — fix  mind  and  heart  on  thyself — is  no  selfish 

iriece  of  advice.  Self-love*  is  as  legitimate  as  neighbour- 
ove.  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  We  are  to  look  on  our 
own  things.  Nature  teaches  us  to  do  so,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should,  but  we  are  not  to  look  on  our  own 
things  to  the  exclusion  of  the  things  of  others.  It  is 
obligatory  on  us  to  have  due  and  daily  regard  to  the 
things  of  others.  Moreover,  we  may  take  heed  unto 
ourselves  for  benevolent  reasons.  If  we  were  to  live 
neglectful  of  our  own  interests,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
it  would  matter  little  whether  we  looked  on  the  things 
of  others  or  not,  for  we  would  not  long  be  in  a  position 
to  do  much  for  them.  If  we  are  to  enjoy  health  of  body, 
we  must  not  act  carelessly  and  recklessly;  and  if  our 
souls  are  to  be  in  health,  and  "flourish  as  the  watered 
herb,"  we  must  keep  watch  and  ward  over  them,  and 
supply  the  divinely  appointed  conditions  of  spiritual  health 
and  vigour.  Timothy  was  more  in  his  own  power  than  he 
was  in  the  power  of  others,  and,  realizing  this,  Paul,  with 
all  a  father's  solicitude,  bade  him  take  heed  unto  himself. 
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and,  along  with  that,  unto  the  doctrine.  There  was  a 
"need  be*'  for  taking  heed  to  both — continuously  doing 
so,  inasmuch  as  they  would  act  and  re-act  on  each  other : 
and  why  was  he  so  anxious  that  Timothy  should  mind 
himself,  and  be  on  his  guard  against  departures  from  sound 
doctrine  ?  The  reason  assigned  is  worthy  of  Paul — "  For  in 
doing  this  thou  ahcdt  both  save  thyself ,  and  them  that  hear 
thee"  It  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  Timothy's 
hearers  should  be  saved,  and  it  would  appear  that  they 
would  stand  all  the  better  a  chance  of  salvation  if  Timothy 
took  heed  unto  himself.  There  is  a  self -obliviousness  that 
is  beautiful,  sublime ;  and  there  is  a  self -obliviousness  that 
is  unnatural,  reprehensible,  and  injurious.  The  Christian 
ministry  has  its  own  temptations,  and  there  are  peculiar 
reasons  why,  following  Paul's  example,  evangelists  and 
pastors,  without  exception,  should  takie  heed  unto  them- 
selves, and  themselves  first  of  all.  In  a  variety  of  ways 
preaching  the  Gaspel  is  backed  up,  and  rendered  effective 
by  a  consistent  and  manly  piety. 

Thought  and  conversation  about  the  future  are  as  natural 
to  the  young  as  thought  and  conversation  about  the  past  are 
to  the  old ;  and  the  student  of  theology  is  given  to  think 
within  himself  that,  when  he  gets  settled  over  a  church,  he 
will  have  to  prepare  sermons,  conduct  public  worship,  hold 
prayer  meetings,  teach  Bible  classes,  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, deliver  addresses  and  lectures,  and  pay  pastoral  visits, 
&c. ;  but  it  seldom  occurs  that  he  mill  have  to  live,  year  in 
year  out,  with  and  before  those  to  whom  he  ininisters  in 
holy  things.  Whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must  go  in  and  out 
among  them  continually ;  but  he  is  all  too  prone  to  forget 
that  this  is  inevitable.  Now,  I  will  not  inquire,  assuming 
that  his  wishes  as  a  student  will  be  all  realized,  as  to  the 
species  of  life  which  he  will  lead  in  these  circumstances ; 
for  there  is  no  penetrating  or  pushing  aside  the  thick  and 
close-fitting  veil  which  Mercy's  hand  has  let  down  between 
mortal  eye  and  the  future.  I  shall  merely  ask — What  kind 
of  life  ought  he  to  lead?  I  am  the  readier  raising  this 
question  that  our  lives  are  very  much  what  we  determine  to 
make  them.  From  us  they  take,  and  must  take,  their 
moral  colour  and  quality.  If  we  are  disposed  to  pursue  a 
vicious  course,  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle.  If  we  are 
disposed  to  live  '*  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,"  the  way 
is  clear  all  through ;  and  God,  in  the  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  can  render  us  help  to  any  extent.  A  blank  card  may 
be  said  to  have  been  put  into  our  hands  as  regards  drawing 
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upon  the  Divine  resources.  To  will  to  lead  a  singularly 
holy  life  is  what  all  may  do ;  and,  situated  as  we  happily 
are,  so  to  will  is  to  succeed.  David  Brainerd  was  ambitious 
to  be  not  only  a  Christian,  but  an  "  eminent  Christian," 
and  wonderful  was  the  success  achieved  by  him.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  a  divinity  student — all  the  divinity  students  in 
the  world — to  desire,  work  for,  and  win  a  place  in  the  class 
to  which  he  belonged,  of  whom  Jesus  testified  that  he  was 
"  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  ? "  I  maintain  that  it  is 
possible,  and  likewise  that  all  preparing  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry  should  set  themselves  to  become,  each  in  his  sphere, 
the  model  Christian ;  and  there  is  no  reason  known  to  me 
why  they  should  not  keep  this  steadily  in  view  in  their 
student  days.  If  certain  members  of  the  churches  of 
which,  if  spared,  you  will  be  the  bishops — overseers — 
should  share  this  noblest  of  all  ambitions,  and  actually 
outshine  you,  well  and  good;  but  you  should  not  suffer 
eclipse  willingly,  and  should  take  care  that  it  is  an  un- 
deserved eclipse. 

Paul  was  deeply  desirous  that  Timothy  should  be  a  typi- 
cal Christian.     "  Be  thou  an  example  (type  or  pattern)  of 
the  believers  in  word,  in  conversation  (conduct),  in  charity, 
in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity  " — all  these  particulars,  some  of 
which  belong  to  the  very  basis  of  character;  and  this  exhor- 
tation should  carry  all  the  more  weight  with  those  on  whom 
still  sparkles  the  dew  of  opening  manhood,  that  it  was  pre- 
ceded by  "Let  no  man  despise   thy  youth."      He  whose 
Siritual  children  were  so  numerous  was  not  aware  of  any- 
ing  to  hinder  Timothy  from  leading  an  exemplary  life. 
/Christians  are  not  so  much  the  want  of  every  place  and 
every  age  as  Christians  of  a  high  type — ornamental  Chris- 
tians.     Verily  converted  slaves   might  adorn  the   Gospel, 
their  wretched  antecedents  and  surroundings  notwithstand- 
ing.    "  Exhort  servants  (slaves)  to  be  obedient  unto  their 
own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things;  not 
answering  again;   not   purloining,   but   showing  all   good 
fidelity,"  and  why  ?  "  That  they  may  adoim  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  in   all  things^      Again   we  have   the 
expression  "all  things."     Paul  thought  that  spiritual  lop- 
sidedness  was  to  be  deprecated ;  and  who  should  be  able  or 
endeavour  to  adorn  the  Gospel  if  not  those  who  consecrate 
themselves  to  the  preaching  of  it  ?     To  be  an  ornament  to 
the  pulpit  is  something ;  to  be  an  ornament  to  Christianity 
IB  a  great  deal  more ;  and  if  you,  gentlemen,  are  to  increase 
the  number  of  ornamental  Christians,  you  must  not  forget 
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what  the  German  poet  says — "  The  rose  that  is  to  serve  u 
an  ornament  of  the  garden  must  first  adorn  itself."  None 
of  us  can  afford,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  put,  to  point,  by  our 
preaching,  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  by  our  lives  strike  twelve ; 
and  nothing  so  effectually  neutralizes  preaching  as  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  life  of  the  preacher;  whereas,  "the  silent 
eloquence  of  a  holy  walk"  is  a  continual  sermon,  and  a 
sermon  that  never  fails  to  tell ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  better 
motto  for  a  minister  than  Goldsmith  has  supplied  in  the 
line — 

"  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way." 

He  should  take  the  kindlier  to  it  that,  to  borrow  from 
another,  "On  no  raiment  is  a  spot  so  soon  perceived  as 
upon  the  black  robe  of  the  preacher."  Before  the  whole 
flock,  of  which  ministers  are  members,  Christ  goes ;  and  the 
under-shepherds  should  go  before  the  respective  portions 
of  the  flock  along  the  path  of  duty,  and  into  the  jaws  of 
danger  itself,  when  it  cannot  be  honourably  shunned.  In 
urging  it  upon  you  that  you  should  aim  at  being  the  model 
Christian,  1  do  not  mean  that  you  should  set  yourselves  up 
as  that,  or  that  you  should  say,  in  the  language  of  Paul, 
"  Be  ye  followers  (imitators)  of  me,"  unless  you  can  rever- 
ently add — "  even  as  I  also  am  of  Christ."  All  I  desiderate 
is,  that  you  should,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  "  an  example  of 
the  believers,"  or  so  speak  and  act  that  those  who  see  most 
of  you  and  know  you  best,  will  be  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge that  you  live  the  Gospel  which  it  is  your  business  to 
proclaim.  On  this  point  I  might  say  more  were  it  not 
that  I  feel  convinced  that  the  nearer  you  approach  to  being 
the  model  Christian,  the  more  you  will  have  of  the  mind 
referred  to  in  the  apostolic  exhortation,  "  Let  this  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  him  who  has 
*'  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps,"  there 
was  a  beautiful  blending  of  humility,  condescension,  and 
benevolence ;  and  he  who  decides  to  follow  the  Lord  at  all, 
should  resolve  to  *'  follow  the  Lord  fully."  It  is  very  far 
from  being  the  whole  truth  about  Christ  to  say  that  he 
came  to  be  an  example ;  but  he  is  our  example  as  well  as 
our  Saviour ;  and  for  our  sakes,  and  the  sake  of  those  to 
whom  we  may  stand  in  a  pastoral  relation,  we  should  copy 
after  him.     There  is  absolute  safety  in  doing  this,  for — 

*'  Unspotted  was  his  blameless  life  ; 
Unstained  by  sin  he  died.'' 

They  are  the  exceptions  who  have  not  some  point  of 
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physical  beauty  or  excellence;  and  they  are  also  the  exceptions 
who  do  not  excel  in  some  form  of  moral  goodness ;  but  this 
is  not  enough.  To  be  as  truly  a  model  m  one  virtue  and 
grace  as  another  should  be  the  latent  aim  of  every  pastor  of 
a  C?hristian  Church.  The  active  virtues  are  to  be  sedu- 
lously cultivated.  The  passive  virtues  are  to  be  every 
whit  as  sedulously  cultivated.  In  Christ,  the  one  class 
of  virtues  is  beautifully  balanced  and  set  off  by  the  other. 
It  is  I  jcorded  of  him  that  he  "  went  about  doing  good  ; " 
and  so  intent  was  he  on  serving  his  day  and  generation,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fatigue  of  body  an  excuse  for  allowing 
tiie  woman  of  Samaria  to  fill  I*er  pitcher  at  Jacob's  well, 
and  go  her  way,  without  pressing  on  her  acceptance  the 
water  of  life ;  and  the  very  children  know  that — 

'*  His  soul  was  gentle  as  a  lamb,'' 

and  that  his  humility  and  meekness  shone  like  two  stars. 
Jesus  was  perfection.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  presumption 
m  us  to  take  him  as  our  example,  for  "  our  sufficiency  is  of 
God ; "  and  he  who  strives  to  "  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ"  is  sure  to  outstrip  those  who  indolently  question 
whether  or  how  far  they  can  clothe  themselves  with  Christ. 
What  is  easy  of  attainment  is  seldom  worth  the  having ; 
aad  the  more  difficulties  we  overcome  we  are  the  more 
deserving  of  praise  and  reward. 

BoUi  those  within  and  beyond  the  pale  of   the   church 
are  very  capable  of  judging  between  a  right  and  a  wrong 
attitude  and  course  of  action  in  a  minister  toward  God 
«nd  man,  and  they  have  no  confidence  in,  no  respect,  and 
no  love   for  him,  when   his  worldliness,  his  low-pitched, 
and  loose  style  of  living,  indicate  that  he  has  not  come, 
mud  is  not  keeping  himself  in  contact  by  faith,  meditation, 
•nd  prayer,  with  the  salvation-bringing  grace  of  God.     On 
the  contrary,  they  despise  him;  and  the  contempt  which 
they  feel  for  himself  invariably  extends  itself  to  his  preach- 
ing and  all  his  works.    His  moral  influence  falls  to  zero ;  for 
he  is  regarded  as  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and  a  mere 
professional,  and  hypocrite.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 
<jod  is  with  a  minister  an  object  of  knowledge,  reverence, 
bve,  and  trust,  and  it  is  plainly  perceived  that  he  values 
man  as  man,  and  that  he  has  a  warm  and  genuine  interest  in 
him  on  spiritual  grounds,  that  what  faults  he  has  "  lean  to 
virtue's  side,''  and  that  his  life  rises,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
level   of  his  prayers  and  his  preaching,  he  is  generally 
and  greatly  esteemed  and  loved.    His  preaching  may  not 
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be  of  a  very  high  order,  tried  by  an  intellectual  standard, 
but  most  people  are  prepared  to  overlook  poverty  of  thought 
and  expression  for  the  sake  of  the  thoroughly  Christian 
life  associated  with  his  name ;  and  when  his  preaching  la 
somewhat  severely  criticized,  they  are  not  slow  to  remail: 
that  he  lives  well,  and  that  that  is*,  after  all,  the  principal 
thing. 

The  famous  American  preacher,  Phillips  Brooks,  in  his 
Lectures  on  Preaehing,  lays  immense  stress  on  "the  man 
behind  the  sermon."  If  this  be  secured,  everything,  in 
his  judgment,  is  secured;  and  in  the  case  of  all  pastors 
who  seek  to  have  "  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man,"  and  are  not  content  with  a  negative 
morality  any  more  than  a  negative  theology,  but  pant 
after  complete  conformity  to  Christ  in  spirit  and  character, 
there  is  the  man  behind  the  sermon,  and  "  the  highest  style 
of  man  " — a  Christian  man. 

Form  the  resolution,  then,  gentlemen,  and  once  for  all, 
that  as  pastors,  you  shall  be  men  of  God,  and  all  that 
you  wish  others  to  become.  Test  the  Gospel,  on  and  for 
yourselves.  This  is  the  way  to  understand  it  properly, 
and  to  beget  the  requisite  confidence  in  its  power,  adap- 
tation, and  divinity.  Whatever  is  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
cultivate — voice,  manner,  and  every  gift  which  has  been 
bestowed  on  you,  but  cultivate  character  most  of  all. 
Character  is  that  which  we  do  not  bring  into  the  world 
with  us,  but  which  we  must  carry  with  us,  and  by  which, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  we  shall  either  stand  or  fall.  It  is 
character  that  gives  us  our  weight  and  worth,  and  we  never 
feel  it  so  precious  as  when  attempts  are  made  to  sully  and 
destroy  it.  Neither  lawyer  nor  physician  can  do  without 
character,  and  least  of  all,  a  minister  of  the  (xospel.  Those 
pastors  are  to  be  envied  who,  in  their  jubilee  or  semi-jubilee 
year,  can  make  such  an  appeal  as  this — "  Ye  are  witnesses, 
and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unblameably  we 
behaved  ourselves  among  you  that  believe ; "  but  the 
saddest  of  all  confessions  is  this — "  They  made  me  keeper 
of  the  vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept." 
May  that  be  true  of  each  of  you,  be  the  duration  of  your 
pastorate  long  or  short,  which  Gregoiy  of  Nazianzen,  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  said  of  Basil  the  Great — "His 
word  wrought  as  thunder,  because  his  life  was  as  the 
lightning  thereto." 
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That  the  subject  of  the  110th  Psalm,  in  which  this  much 
misunderstood  expression  occurs,  is  the  Messiah  there  can 
be  no    reasonable    doubt.      Both   Christ  himself  and  his 
apostles   furnish    ample   proof.      (See   Luke   xx,    42,    43; 
Acts  ii,  34 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  25 ;  Heb.  i,  13.)     The  scene  of  it  is 
laid  in  heaven,  and  is  presented  in  a  glowing  and  fascinat- 
ing manner.     The  Psalm  is,  of  course,  a  prediction.     The 
central  event  of   the  scene  is  the  ascension  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  after  having   finished  the  work  which  was 
given   him   to   do   upon  earth.     The  veil   is   drawn  aside, 
and  the    rapt   seer,  bridging  in   thought   the   intervening 
period,  gets  a  proleptic  view  of  the  ecstatic  interest  that 
would  be  felt  in  that  illustrious  event.     The  Victor  enters 
the  portals.     The  tidings  fly  through  the  glorified  throng. 
Myriads  of    eyes,  with  loving  gaze,  are  fixed  upon   him. 
All  is  commotion,  and  ecstasy,  and  wonder.     The  ranks  of 
the  celestials  open,  and,  amid  their  rapturous  hallelujahs, 
the  ascended  Conqueror   marches  up  to  the  throne.     All 
eyes  follow  him,  and  all   ears    are    attent.     Their    hearts 
are  thrilled   with   delight   as   the    words    of    the    Divine 
welcome  sound  forth — "Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until 
1  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."     This  loving  address 
IS  the  Father  s  amen  to  the  great  work  of  atonement  which 
"6  had  just  finished.     In  every  respect  the  Father  is  well 
pleased  with  it,  as  the  channel  of  his  richest  benevolence  to 
^"6  sinful  race  of  man. 

h  regard  to  the  work  still  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
world  by  the  ascended  Christ,  and  the  method  by  which  it 
^ould  be  carried  on,  the  Divine  Father  utters  the  words  of 
^^^  text.  It  is  a  cheering  promise,  great  and  precious — a 
P^uiise  that  his  future  work,  based  upon  his  past  achieve- 
^^^ij  should  not  be  in  vain,  for  his  followers  would  be 
^J^naerous  and  beautiful,  like  the  dewdrops  from  the  womb 
^  the  morning.  They  would  also  come,  and,  with  willing 
*^Mids  and  loyal  and  devoted  hearts,  give  themselves  to 
^hatever  service  he  might  require  of  them.  "  Thy  people 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power." 
.  I^t  us  seek,  then,  to  unfold  the  blessed  import  of  these 
^^teresting  words.  While  they  point  out  the  position 
*^d  duty  of  Christ's  people,  they  also  smile  with  benignity 
JPon  the  outlying  world  requiring  to  be  saved.  There  are 
'iere  two  leading  thoughts  I  wish  to  illustrate.  The  one 
^^^^  to  the  power  and  day  of  power  here  spoken  of  ^  the 
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other  is  the  relation  of  Christ's  people  to  the  great  work 
which  he  is  accomplishing  in  the  world. 

I.  Let  U8  look  at  the  power  and  the  day  of  power  here 
spoken  of. — I  need  scarcely  say  that  ideas  have  been 
imported  into  this  text  which  the  Holy  Spirit  never 
intended  it  to  teach.  These  it  is  not  our  intention  just 
now  to  handle ;  but,  if  we  are  successful  in  evolving  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
displace  the  false  ideas  that  have  gathered  around  it. 

1.   First  of  all,  then,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  power 
here  referred  to?     It  is,  as  you  see,  possessed  by  Christ 
Addressing  the  Son,  the  Father  says,  "  Thy  power."     The 
power  is  special,  and  limited  to  a  certain  period  here  called 
a  day.     It  cannot,  then,  mean  almighty  power,  or  what  we 
call  omnipotence;  for  that  has  no  limitation  as  to  time. 
Mere  power,  in  the  abstract,  has  nothing  in  it  attractive  or 
consoling.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been  the  terror  of 
nations.     And  God's  relation  to  us  as  an  all-powerful  being 
might  well  be  fraught  with  terror  to  the  world.     But  in 
the  power  before  us  here  lies  the  hope  of  the  world.     It  is 
that  gift  or  donation  to  which  Jesus  refers  when  he  says — 
"All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
That  this  declaration  was  ominous  of  good  to  the  world, 
and  was  indeed  good  cheer  to  mankind,  is  evident  from  the 
commission  which  follows — "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach,  or 
make  disciples  of  all  nations" — "make  them  disciples  to 
me."     It  is  the  power  given  to  him  as  mediator — power 
over  the  world,  to  rule  it  and  to  judge  it,  but  especially  to 
save.      It  is  the  outcome  of   his  work  of   atonement  for 
human  sin.     "  For  to  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose, 
and  revived,  that  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
the  living."    He  is  invested  with  power  over  all  flesh,  that 
he  may  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  gives 
him — to  all    believers.      When    we    are    told    that  "He 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross,"  it  is  added,  "  Wherefore  God  also 
hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is 
above  every  name." 

This,  then,  was  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Father  in 
conferring  this  power,  and  by  the  Son  in  accomplishing  the 
work  which  merited  it — the  salvation  of  men.  Apart  irom 
his  atonement,  he  had  no  power  to  save.  Salvation,  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  an  infringement  of  the  holy  principles 
of  the  Divine  government.  But,  now,  God  hath  set  nim 
forth  as  a  propitiation  to  declare  to  the    universe    hU 
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righteousness  in  saving  and  glorifying  sinners.  Hence, 
through  Isaiah,  the  Saviour  himself  says — **  I  that  speak 
in  righteousness,  mighty  to  save."  And  when  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  asserts  that  he  has  an 
unchangeable  priesthood,  he  immediately  draws  the  in- 
ference— "Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him."  Glorious,  entranc- 
ing declaration  this  to  every  sinner.  Unsaved  one,  here  is 
thy  hope.  Christ  has  power,  and  he  is  also  most  willing  to 
save  thee,  but  it  is  in  connection  with  your  coming  to  God 
by  him.  Refuse  to  come,  and  his  saving  power  cannot 
reach  you.  Here  is  its  limitation.  But  when  you  come  to 
}um  by  faith  you  are  saved. 

2.  What  is  the  instrument  by  which  Christ  exerts  his 

saving  power  ?    The  answer  to  this  we  have  in  the  second 

verse.     "  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  strength  out 

of  Zion."     "  Out  of  Zion,"  it  was  predicted,  "  shall  go  forth 

the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."     The 

reference  in  both  places  is  to  the  Gospel.     The  Gospel  is  in 

t)ie  hand  of  Christ,  and  all  its  power  is  derived  from  him. 

It  has  power  to  bring  down  the  strongholds  of  sin  in  the 

sinner's  heart  by  the  love  which  it  reveals.     Its  power  is 

tjie  power  of  love.     The  Gospel  is  the  manifestation,  in  the 

sacrifice  of  Jesus,  of  the  love  of  a  three-one  God  to  the 

world,  and,  of  course,  to  every  individual  sinner.     Hence, 

it  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 

believeth."      It  is  the  medium  through  which  the  moral 

and  saving  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  acts  upon  the 

sinner's  soul.    It  is  the  power  of  incitement,  and  pei-suasion, 

Mid  moral  pressure;  but  a  power  that  may  be,  and,  alas, 

<rften  is,  resisted.     Only  those  who  believe  are  saved.     But 

I  hasten  now  to  consider — 

8.  What  is  the  special  period  of  this  saving  power  of 

Christ?     It  is  here  called  the  day  of  hia  power.     Some 

have  thought  that  the   reference   is   to   the   day   of   the 

conversion  of  the  people  referred  to.     Now,  doubtless  the 

^y  of  conversion  is  a  day  of  power,  inasmuch  as  the  truth 

J*®  a  power  over  the  mind  then  which  it  never  had  before. 

^<i  Christ  has  a  power  over  the  heart  which  he  never  had 

"^ore,  for  it  is   taken   captive   by   his   love,  and   he   is 

®>itlironed  upon  it  as  Lord.     Yet  this  cannot  be  the  day  of 

povB^er  referred  to ;  for,  by  assumption,  the  parties  spoken 

^  are  already  Christ's  people,  and,  of  course,  converted, 

iiie  Word  day,  as  every  Bible  reader  knows,  is  often  used 

^  *  period,  or  age,  long  or  short.    Hence  the  expressions^ 

.    ^^la  I  Vol.3. 
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"  that  day,"  the  "  latter  days,"  and  the  like,  are  frequently 
used  in  Scripture  for  the  time  of  the  Messiah — the  New 
Testament  age.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is 
the  idea  here.  The  Saviour  had  just  ascended.  The  new 
economy  had  dawned,  and  was  about  to  be  inaugurated 
by  a  special  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the 
disciples  were  to  be  "endued  with  power  from  on  high." 
The  morning  of  that  day  of  power  dawned  at  the  first 
Pentecost  after  the  ascension.  No  doubt  there  is  here 
prominent  reference  to  that  Pentecostal  effusion,  as  it  was 
pre-eminently  a  day  of  power ;  but  that  was  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  for  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  the  day  of  power  is  still  graciously 
running  on.  In  Isaiah  xlix,  8,  9,  the  reference  to  it  is 
distinct — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  an  acceptable  time  have 
I  heard  thee,  and  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped 
thee."  Then  we  have  a  description  of  his  work — the 
very  work  he  is  now  accomplishing  by  the  Gospel — "  And 
I  will  preserve  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people,  to  establish  the  earth,  to  cause  to  inherit  the 
desolate  heritages ;  that  thou  mayest  say  to  the  prisoners, 
Go  forth ;  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  Show  yourselves." 
And  in  a  similar  connection  (in  Ixi,  2),  we  have  the  same 
period  designated  "  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  The 
term  year  is  there  used  because  the  allusion  is  to  the 
Jubilee.  The  idea  in  both  passages  is  a  time  for  showing 
grace,  or  favoxir.  Such  a  time  had,  indeed,  always  been  ^ 
but  under  the  new  economy  it  exists  more  emphatically. 

On  this  time  of  grace  or  acceptance  we  have,  by  th^ 
Apostle  Paul,  an  inspired  commentitry.     In  2  Cor.  vi,  2,  h^ 
quotes  Isaiah's  words — "  For  he  saith,  I  have  heard  thee  im- 
a  time  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succoured 
thee."     Then,  to  his  own  time,  and  to  the  people  of  hia 
generation,  he  applies  them   thus: — "Behold,  now   is  the 
accepted  time  " — the  time  referred  to  by  Isaiah  ;  "  behold, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation."     And  surely  we  are  war- 
ranted to  say  the  same  thing  as  to  our  time — that  now  is 
the  period   of  grace  or  favour  dispensed  by  the   exalted 
Saviour  for  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  men,  and  for 
their  training  for  heaven.     Each  one  has  a  portion  of  this 
precious  day  of  power,  in  which  he  can  be  accepted  with 
God  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.     That  portion,  however,  may 
terminate  any  moment,  and  it  is  simply  madness  in  any 
one  to  delay  the  acceptance  of  salvation  to  a  future  time. 

II.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  Chrises  people 
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to  the  work  he  is  carrying  on  in  this  the  day  of  his  power. 
— Jesus,  although  exalted  to  the  throne  of  honour,  power, 
and  felicity,  did  not  ascend  to  a  position  of  ease  or  indiffer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.    As  he  said, 
while  on  earth,  "  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work," 
80  he  is  working  still.     He  is  working,  indeed,  everywhere 
in  the   universe;  but  it  is  with  the  spiritual  work  he  is 
accomplishing  on  earth  we  are  just  now  concerned.      Of 
that  undeitaking,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  he  went  through 
simply    the    initiatory   stages.       While   then   he   laid   the 
foundation  of  all   evangelical  work,   he  is  still  identified 
with  it,  and  the  principal  agent  in  it.     "  He  that  soweth 
the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man."     That  work  is  variously 
represented.     It  is  a  field  to  be  cultivated — a  harvest  to  be 
reaped — a  victory  to  be  won.     The  field  is  the  world,  much 
of  which  is  still  morally  wild  and  unfruitful,  bearing  only 
briars  and  thorns.     It  is  full  of  enmity  to  God.     It  has 
disclaimed  his  anthority.    The  strongholds  of  Satan  abound 
everywhere.     The  work  of  the  exalted  Christ  is  to  bring 
this  revolted  world  back.     And  those  who  will  not  yield, 
according  to  the  figurative  language  of  this  psalm,  must  be 
xuade  his  footstool.     The  strongholds  must  be  assailed  with 
lieaven  s  own  weapons.     Every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself 
Against  God  must  be  brought  low.      While   the   heavens 
x^tain  the  Saviour,  this  work  of   restitution,  or   bringing 
\>ack  revolters,  must  go  on. 

But  the  ascended  Christ,  although  working  for  this  end, 
is  no  longer  visible.     His  voice  is  no  longer  audible.     But 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  direct  dealing  with 
men — that  there  should  be  visible  agents  as  well  as  an  invis- 
ible one.     This  is  God's  plan.     If,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Gospel  is  the  grand  instrument  of  Christ's  saving  power, 
that   Gospel   must   be   presented.      It  must  be   not  only 
'written,   but   preached    and   pressed    home   on   the   mind. 
Christ,  then,  requires  associates,  allies,  and   co-workers  in 
lis  great  enterprise. 

But  it  is  only  a  certain  class  of  persons  that  are  fit  for 
this  great  and  honourable  work.  Angels  are  not  employed. 
No  doubt  their  loving  hearts  and  consecrated  powers  are 
always  ready  to  serve  the  Lord ;  but  this  is  a  work  which  it 
seems  they  cannot  do.  It  is  men  of  like  sympathies  with 
sinners  who  must  do  it.  It  is  Christ's  people — those  to 
whom  he  is  precious — who  have  tasted  of  his  saving  mercy 
and  appreciated  his  dying  love.  They  alone  can  possess 
the  ideas  and  motives  and  impulses  necessary  for  this  work. 
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Tbey  are  not  all»  indeed,  equally  qualified,  nor  can  tJiey  all 
do  the  same  kind  of  work;  but  there  is  not  one  who  cannot 
take  some  part  in  this  divine  enterprise.  To  all  bis  people 
the  Saviour^  says — "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you."  "  I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you,  that 
ye  should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit "  in  the  shape  of  working 
lor  me.  "Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  .  .  .  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  The  great  Apostle  Paul 
recognized  this  divine  and  holy  colleagueship  or  co-operation, 
and  with  all  his  heart  acted  his  part  in  it.  "  We  are,"  says 
he,  "workers  together  with  God."  And  all  true  hearted 
men  and  women  ever  since  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
acted  their  parts. 

But  in  order  to  be  co-workers  with  Christ  a  certain  spirit 
is  necessary.  In  this  service  there  is  no  constraint.  The 
grand  requisite  is  a  willing  mind.  This  our  text  makes 
emphatic :  "  Thy  people  shall  be  willing"  The  idea  of  our 
translation  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  the  oiiginal  word 
translated  willing  is  far  stronger  than  the  translation  makes 
it.  It  is  neither  an  adjective  nor  a  verb,  but  a  noun,  and 
means  properly  free  will  offerings.  When  the  Psalmist 
prays,  "  Accept,  I  beseech  thee,  the  free  will  o6ferings  of  my 
mouth"  (Ps.  cxix,  108),  he  uses  the  same  word  which  we 
have  rendered  willing.  The  central  idea  of  this  110th  Psalm 
is  the  priesthood  of  Christ.  Every  aspect  of  his  work  as 
Mediator  arises  out  of  this.  But  his  people  are  all  priests 
too.  They  constantly  offer  sacrifices,  but  not  of  bullocks, 
or  rams,  or  goats.  Their  sacrifices  are  their  own  selves. 
The  idea  of  the  text  is — That  Christ's  people  would  he  so 
moved  and  constrained  by  his  love  and  sacrifice  /o7'  them- 
selves andjor  tlie  world,  that  they  would  corae  with  all  their 
'powers,  and  capacities ,  and  energies,  and  throw  theni  ujnm 
t/ie  altar  as  a  willing  sacrifice — as  some  faint  return  for 
Hie  great  love  he  had  shown  to  them.  In  other  words,  they 
would  be  hearty  volunteers  for  his  service.  With  heart  and 
soul  they  would  enter  into  it,  ready  to  suffer,  and  even  to 
die  for  his  sake,  should  they  be  called  to  do  so. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Divine  ideal  of  Christ's  religion. 
It  is  not  solely  a  state  of  enjoyment.  It  does  bring  enjoy- 
ment, the  highest,  the  holiest,  the  sweetest,  the  most  solid 
and  enduring ;  but  a  prominent  element  is  service,  and  all 
its  services  are  voluntary, — the  spontaneous  effusions  ol 
hearts  filled  with  love  to  God.  The  state  of  the  heart  here 
is  everything.  If  the  heart  is  right  service  will  come,  an4 
the  kind  and  amount  such  as  the  individual  can  render. 
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And  the  heart  is  thus  right  when  it  yields  itself  up  to  the 
motive  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  It  is  true,  indeed^ 
that  right  impulses  in  the  heart  are  apt  to  wane  and  get 
weaker,  and  service  decline.  But  to  prevent  this,  or  to 
correct  it,  God  has  given  the  kindly  stimulus  of  exhortation 
to  faithfulness  in  duty,  and  of  encouraging  promises  to 
perseverance  in  the  faith. 

How  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  was  acted  out  in 

Primitive  times  we  see  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  Acts, 
he  Christians  were  all  of  one  heart  and  one  soul.     One 
mighty  celestial  impulse  thrilled  all  their  bosoms — love  to 
Christ.     In  the  flow  and  fervour  of  their  first  love  they 
gave  themselves  to  the  Lord  as  his  servants.     Few  of  them 
were  ofiicial  preachers.     OflScialism  had  little  place  among 
them.    Yet  they  were  all  effective  preachers.    Some  preached 
with  the  lip,  and  they  all  preached  with  the  life.     When 
scattered  by  the  rude  hand  of  persecution,  they  went  every- 
where and  preached  the  word.     They  were  actuated  by  an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  Gospel,  the  truest  zeal  for  the 
Saviour,  and  a  deep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  work  of 
saving  men.     Let  us  all  seek  to  be  filled  completely  witH 
the  same  spirit.     In  this  great  work  all  the  lovers  of  the 
liord  are  needed,  and  all  are  summoned  to  his  help.     All 
the   diversities   of  powers   and  energies  have  scope  here, 
^en  and  women  with  richly  endowed  minds,  and  those  of 
xneaner  capacities — those  with  the  ten  talents,  those  with 
^he  five,  and  those  with  the  one — those  who  have  prominent 
'positions   in   society,  and   those   who   are  more  obscure — 
«11  have  a  place,  and  all  are  needed.     You  have  not  to  go 
iar  in  search  of  your  work ;  it  is  at  your  hand.     It  is  where- 
-ever  you  see  a  sinner  unsaved. 

Let  all  my  readers  seek  to  keep  up  the  true  evangelical 
spirit.  Surely  Evangelical  Union  churches  should  be  the 
last  to  flag — to  get  lukewarm.  Surely  we,  if  any  section 
of  the  Christian  Church,  should  be,  in  the  truest  sense, 
volunteera  for  Christ.  We  believe  that,  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  not  simply  in  some  sense,  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for 
all  men ;  that  every  soul  of  man  is  dear  to  him ;  that  no 
decree,  except  "  He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life,"  stands  between  any  sinner  and  heaven.  We  believe 
that  Qod  really  desires  that  all  men  should  be  saved  by 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  With  such  beliefs, 
what  a  .weight  of  responsibility  rests  upon  us !  Are  we 
faithfully  and  consistently  echoing  them  to  the  world  ? 
Are  we  all  bearing  a  true  testimony  for  our  Saviour  ?     The 
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work  is  the  most  honourable  in  the  universe.  Angels  might 
well  be  proud  of  it.  Let  us  prize  it  as  honourable,  and  the 
time  afforded  us  for  doing  it  as  precious.  This  is  our  day 
of  spiritual  power  for  the  world.  That  day  will  soon  be 
done.  Let  the  motto  of  the  Saviour  s  life  be  that  of  ours : 
"  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is 
day :  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work  ? " 

GEORGE  WISELT. 


THE   SECOND    COMMANDMENT. 

The  two  great  enemies  with  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
called  upon  to  contend  in  our  day  and  land  are,  without 
doubt,  Rationalism  and  Romanism.  Several  of  our  accom- 
plished contributors  have  of  late  inveighed  against  the 
former  in  forcible  and  edifying  strains:  but  it  seems 
good  to  us  in  this  paper  to  warn  those  of  our  readers 
against  the  latter,  who,  either  from  the  locality  of  their 
residence,  or  the  susceptibility  of  their  temperament,  may 
be  in  danger  of  being  earned  away  by  its  errors.  The 
point  at  which  we  aim,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
article,  is  the  image-worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
viewed  as  a  transgression  of  the  Second  Commandment; 
but,  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  special  topic,  let  us 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  idolatry  in  general,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  necessity  which  existed  for  such  a  statute 
as  that  which  stands  second  in  the  Decalogue. 

We  say  nothing  on  the  permanency,  spirituality,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  "  ten  words  "  which  were  spoken 
by  God  to  Moses  amid  the  august  solemnities  of  SinaL 
Their  suitableness  for  man  as  a  whole,  their  beneficence, 
not  to  speak  of  the  high  honour  which  was  assigned  to 
them  alone  of  all  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  in  that  they  were 
mysteriously  engraven  by  the  finger  of  God  on  enduring 
granitic  tablets,  prove  that  they  were  intended  as  com- 
mandments for  the  race.  Neither  do  we  tarry  over  the 
dispute,  in  connection  with  which  much  learned  dust  has 
been  thrown  up — namely,  the  division  of  the  Decalogue. 
There  were  ten  commandments ;  but  what  were  the  ten  ? 
Shall  we  say  with  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  lately  with 
Prei8iue7'k,  that  the  introduction,  "  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  ** 
is  the  first  commandment,  and  that  what  we  call  the  first 
and  second  make  but  one  divine  decree  ?     To  this  arrange- 
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ment  the  objection  is  fatal  that  the  words  of  introduction 
do  not  contain  a  commandment  at  all.     Or,  secondly,  shall 
we  regard  the  first  and  second  as  one  statute  with  Augus- 
tine, perhaps  with   Clemens   Alexandrinus,  and  certainly 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Lutheran  Church, 
but  divide  the    tenth   into   two   parts,  either  making  the 
words  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house ; "  or, 
adopting  the  arrangement  of  Deuteronomy  v,  21,  the  words 
"Thou  shalt  not   covet   thy  neighbour's  wife,"  the  ninth 
commandment,  and  the  rest  of  the  verse  the  tenth  ?     The 
&tal  objection  to  that  division  is  the  absurdity  of  making 
the  prohibition  of  one,  out  of  seven  articles  of  possession,  a 
statute  by  itself.     Evidently,  if  a  partition  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  divided  into  seven  and  not  into  two  command- 
ments.    We  wonder,   indeed,   that    such   an   arrangement 
commended  itself    as   the   proper    one   to   any  intelligent 
students  of    Scripture    at  all.      Doubtless,    however,   the 
f^urch  of  Rome  has  found  it  so  far  convenient;  because 
it  prevents  the  great  warning  against  image- worship  from 
standing  out  in  isolated    majesty,  and   hides   it,  to  some 
^^nt,  behind  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  first.     We  fall 
^k,  then,  upon    the    division    found    in    our    principal 
^techisms,  which  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  adopted  by  almost 
^\  modern    theologians,    both    Lutheran   and    Reformed, 
British  and  American.     It  is  plain  that  while  the  first  and 
^cond    commandments    are   closely    connected   with    one 
another,  and   are   supported    by  one  great  sanction,  there 
J?  4n   easily  discerned   distinction  visible   between   them. 
*"e    first   prohibits    the    introdtiction   of    any  other  gods 
Y^ides  the  one  God  into  the  Hebrew  calendar ;  and  it  is 
^^^   that  they  might  have   believed  in  the   existence  of 
such    gods,  and   have   adored  them,  without  falling  down 
*^fore  any  sculptured  or  pictorial   representations.      It  is 
^®  latter  enormity  which  is  so  strongly  and  particularly 
P'^hitited  in  the  Second  Commandment. 

A^  to  idolatry  in  general,  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  men 
^8^n  to  worship  gods  as  rivals  to  the  Deity,  or  substitutes 
*^^  him.  We  certainly  find  that  the  immediate  ancestors 
^  A^lDraham  had  been  idolaters  in  their  trans- Euphratean 
«oiae ;  for  Joshua,  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Israelites, 
distinctly  said,  "Put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
??J[y^d  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  and  in  Egypt." 
(Uha.p.  xxiv,  14.)  Yet  that  statement  does  not  fix  the 
^te  or  locality  of  the  rise  of  idolatry.  And  although  the 
-^^Me  gives  us   to  understand  that  the  antediluvians  had 
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lapsed  into  serious  sin  and  criminality,  it  is  not  said  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  concerning  these  rank  transgressors,  that 
they  were  idolaters. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  the  anti-theistie 
practice  began  in  the  Mesopotamian  regions  among  the 
somewhat  cultivated  yet  reckless  followers  of  that  Nimrod 
whose  celebrated  tower  seems  to  have  been  erected  in 
defiance  of  the  God  of  Noah  and  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs.  Dispersed  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south,  they  carried  their  hero-worship  and 
image-worship  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This 
theory,  if  accepted,  certainly  goes  to  confirm  the  specula- 
tion of  the  gifted  Sir  William  Jones,  to  the  eflfect  that  all 
the  idolatrous  religions  of  the  world — Indian,  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman — can  be  traced  to  one  com- 
mon origin. 

At  first  these  Cushite  idolaters  proposed  only  to  do 
reverence  to  Noah  and  his  sons ;  for  it  would  appear  that 
the  traditions  of  the  flood  were  at  the  foundation  of  all  the 
various  polytheistic  mythologies.  Then  divine  honoutB 
took  the  place  of  mere  memorial  pictures  and  sculptures, 
and  other  deceased  worthies  were  canonized  as  well  as  the 
heroes  of  the  deluge,  till,  in  the  days  of  Hesiod,  there  were 
as  many  as  thirty  thousand  Sa/iiovcc>  or  demigods.  The  next 
movement  seems  to  have  been  to  deify  those  forces  or  objects 
in  nature  which  were  august  or  striking  in  their  move- 
ments, or  resembled  somewhat  in  their  operations  the 
activity  of  man.  Dr.  Blair  thus  accounts  for  the  deification 
of  winds,  streams,  and  the  billowy  ocean.  Nor  need  we 
wonder,  when  the  polytheistic  spirit  had  been  let  loose,  that 
the  sun,  moon,  and  celestial  constellations  were  worshipped 
by  those  who  had  ceased  to  see  One  Infinite  Being,  active 
in  all  his  works,  greater  and  smaller.  We  know  that  sun 
worship  had  been  established  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job ; 
for  that  patriarch  says,  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined, 
or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand : 
this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge ;  for 
I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above."  (Ch.  xxxi, 
26-28.) 

A  notice  of  the  idolati-y  of  Egypt  is  much  to  the  point  in 
the  present  discussion ;  for  the  Dean  of  Westminster  says, 
in  his  Lectures  on  the  Jeivish  Churchy  "the  second  com- 
mandment was  as  much  a  protest  against  Mizraim  s  poly- 
theism, as  the  fourth  was  against  the  cruel  bondage  which 
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the  people  had  there  endured."     Now,  we  know  that  in  that 
country,  with  all  its  boasted  wisdom,  and  with  its  pyramids 
and  temples,  which  are  still  the  marvels  of  the  world,  the 
deification  of  animals  had  been  developed  to  a  most  remark- 
able extent.     At  Memphis,  the  sacred  bull  was  worshipped 
in  the  grand  temple  of  the  god  Apis ;  while  at  Heliopolis 
there  was  united  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  the  worehip  of 
the  calf,  in  rivalry  of  the  homage  of  Memphis.     For  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo,  that  when  the  worshipper  passed  up 
the  avenue  of  sphinxes  to  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  had 
traversed  first  one  hall  and  then  another,  he  found  in  the 
third,  and  most  sacred  of  all,  the  deified  hawk  in  his  golden 
cage,  below  the  carved  figure  of  the  sun-god,  that  is,  the 
hawk-headed  monster,  and  the  sacred  black  calf  crouching 
on  his  purple  bed,  both,  as  Dr.  Stanley  says,  "  the  living 
representations  of  the  deity  of  the  temple."     No  wonder 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  testified  through  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
after  days  concerning  such  idolatry,  *'  Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  they  became  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  to  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things.     (Rom.  i,  22,  23.)     We  are  now  able  the  better  to 
Understand  what  called  forth  the  second  commandment  of 
the  Decalogue,  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of  its  minute 
Jprohibitions,  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that 
is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  under  the 
^arth."     There  may  be  a  reference  to  the  sun,  moon,  and 
^tars  in  the  expression  "in  heaven  above";  but  it  is  more 
^kely  that  flying  fowl  like  the  ibis  or  the  hawk  are  referred 
%0y  both  of  which  the  Egyptians  deified.     Among  the  living 
creatures  on  the  earth,  to  which  they  paid  divine  honours, 
^Jnay    be   mentioned    the    ox    and    serpent;    while  among 
iihose  that  lived  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth,  that  is, 
waters  lower  than  the  line  of  the  earth,  crocodiles  and  eels 
were  specially  sacred.     That  this  protest  against  the  idolatry 
of  Egypt  was  needed,  we  argue  from  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the   farewell  utterance  of  Joshua,  already  quoted,  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  had  conformed,  to  some  extent,  to  sur- 
rounding superstitions.     It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
little  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the  solemn  pro- 
hibition had  been  uttered  when,  under  the  leadership  of 
Aaron,  a  golden  calf  was  made  by  the  Israelites,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  sacred  animal  they  may  have  seen  at   the 
temple  of  On  (for  Heliopolis  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
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highway  between  the  land  of  Goshen  and  the  Egyptian 
capital),  and  to  it  they  said,  "  These  are  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Nor 
should  we  forget  that  when  Jeroboam  set  up  the  rival 
kingdom  of  Israel — rival  in  religion  as  well  as  in  dynasty — 
he  made  two  golden  calves,  one  of  which  he  placed  at  Bethel, 
twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  within  sight  of  the 
temple,  and  another  he  placed  at  Dan,  nt  the  northern  end 
of  his  kingdom.  It  thus  appears  that  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  Exodus,  the  recollection  of  Egyptian  deities  had 
not  yet  died  away. 

Now,  Jehovah  declared  himself  to  be  jealovs  of  such 
idolatrous  service  rendered  to  other  gods.  "  A  man's  jeal- 
ousy is  his  rage" ;  and,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men, 
Jehovah  was  indignant  that  the  honour  due  to  him  should 
be  given  to  another.  Again  and  again,  throughout  his 
Word,  he  likens  the  idolatry  of  the  Jews  to  the  infidelity  of 
a  wife  and  himself  to  the  injured  husband.  The  word 
rendered  "jealous"  means  literally  to  he  red.  It  was  as  if 
the  countenance  of  Jehovah  were  red  with  a  holy  anger  and 
shame :  "  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealoiia  God,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me."  How  would 
we  feel  if  we  were  in  Jehovah's  place — if  we  saw  the  honour 
that  was  due  to  us  as  Creator  and  Preserver  given  to 
another?  Suppose  that  the  head  of  a  house  noticed  that 
his  servants  were  treated  with  greater  respect  on  the  street 
than  himself — hats  lifted  to  them,  but  none  to  him — heads 
bent  perhaps,  knees  bent  to  them,  but  none  to  him  !  Would 
it  not  be  enough  to  enrage  him — to  make  him  red  with 
anger  and  jealousy.  "  What,"  he  would  say,  "  the  men  I 
feed  and  pay — who  would  be  nothing  without  me — and 
whose  moral  character,  moreover,  is  far  inferior  to  mine, 
preferred  to  myself!"  And,  when  Jehovah,  sitting  on  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  sees  the  sons  of  men  bow  down  to  the  sun 
whose  fires  he  has  kindled,  and  erecting  temples  to  oxen  he 
has  created,  and  oflering  incense  to  rivers  whose  channels  he 
has  filled,  while  his  Omnipotent  self  is  forsaken  and  forgotten, 
what  wonder  tliat  he  should  be  angry  with  a  holy  anger, 
and  jealous  with  a  holy  jealousy  !  Besides,  he  is  jealous  on 
man's  account.  The  worship  of  a  glorious  and  Infinite 
Being  expands  and  ennobles  man's  heart ;  but  how  does  the 
worship  of  a  creature,  of  an  ox,  or  a  calf,  or  a  beetle,  or  even 
the  likeness  of  one  in  stone  or  in  wood  belittle  and  defile 
man's  mind.     God  is  red  with  shame  and  vexation  of  hearty 
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that  men  who  are  his  offspring  should  demean  themselves  so 
fiir  as  to  worship  beings  or  inanimate  objects  that  are  so 
immeasurably  below  them  in  the  scale  of  creation,  or  even 
to  imagine  that  any  divine  or  superhuman  power  could 
reside  in  such  impotent  entities,  or  rather  non-entities. 

Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most  beautifully  sublime 
and  sarcastic  passages  in  the  Word  of  God  are  those  in 
which  idols  are  represented,  as  eKZim,  nothings  (Lev.  xix,  4) ; 
aven,  emptiness   (Hos.  iv,  15) ;  habalivi,  vapours  or  light 
frothy    things ;   shikutzim,    abominations ;    and    ffillulim, 
blocks  or  logs  of  wood.     Hear  also  how  the  great  prophets 
pour  contempt  upon  them:  "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken 
God?  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him?     The 
workman,  melteth    a    graven   image,   and    the   goldsmith 
^readeth  it  over  with  gold,  and  casteth  silver  chains!   .    .    . 
Have  ye  not  known  ?     Have  ye  not  heard  ? "  &c.     (Isai.  xl, 
19-23.)    Again,  "They  helped  every  one  his  neighbour;  and 
every  one  said  to  his  brother,  Be  of  good  courage.    So  the  car- 
penter encouraged  the  goldsmith  and  he  that  smootheth  with 
the  anvil,  saying,  it  is  ready  for  the  soldering,"  (xli,  7) — as 
if  such  a  thing  could  aid  a  nation  in  its  extremity.     Yet 
again  the  same  prophet  says,  "  He  burneth  part  (of  an  ash 
tree   which  the  rain  has  watered)  in  the  fire ;  with  part 
thereof  he  eateth  flesh ;  he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied ; 
,  he  warmeth  himself  and  saith.  Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have 
the  fire !    And  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god, 
^ven  his  graven  imagej*  &c.  (xliv,  16).    Jeremiah,  too,  follows 
in  the  same  strain :     "  For  the  customs  of  the  people  are 
'Vain ;  for  one  cutteth  a  tree  out  of  the  forest  (the  work  of 
%he  hands  of  the  workman)  with  the  axe ;  they  deck  it  with 
^Iver  and  with  gold ;  they  fasten  it  with  nails  and  with 
Siammers  that  it  move  not.     They  are  upright  as  the  palm 
"toee,  but  speak  not ;  they  must  needs  be  borne,  because  they 
^cannot  go.     Be  not  afraid  of  them ;  for  they  cannot  do  evil, 
^aieither  also  is  it  in  them  to  do  good,"  &c.     (x,  3-16.)     Even 
Sabakkuk  is  little  behind  these  mighty  declaimers  in  his 
satire :  "  Woe  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake ;  and 
to  the  dumb  stone.  Arise,  it  shall  teach  !     Behold,  it  is  laid 
over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath  at  all  in 
the  midst  of  it."     (ii,  19.) 

We  are  aware  that  the  menace  of  suflering  to  be  in- 
flicted upon  children  for  the  idolatry  of  their  parents, 
even  to  the  fourth  generation,  has  been  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  benevolence  of  God ;  but  the  objectors  assuredly 
demur  without  good   reason.     For,  let  it  be  noticed  that 
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the  suffering  referred  to  is  only  temporal  suffering — a 
chastisement,  too,  which  is  frequently  overruled  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  aflSicted,  when  they  have  ears  to 
hear  and  hearts  to  feel.  Nay,  more,  children  are  so  closely 
connected  with  their  parents,  through  God's  beneficent 
appointments,  that  they  cannot  but  suffer  with  them.  One 
criminal  act  of  a  father  in  Great  Britain  to-day  over- 
shadows his  family  with  a  cloud  of  reproach  from  beneath 
which  they  may  not  emerge  till  the  fourth  generation. 
Now,  that  unavoidable  identification  of  posterity  with 
parents,  grandparents,  and  great  grandparents  is  the  lesson 
taught  here ;  and  the  warning  that  comes  to  us  all  against 
every  species  of  idolatry  is  this : — Beware  of  sin,  for  you 
will  not  only  suffer  yourselves,  but  your  children  and  your 
children's  children  will  suffer  with  you.  Thus,  great,  for 
example,  were  the  afflictions  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  in  the 
wilderness,  and  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The 
children  suffered  with  the  parents,  and  for  their  sins.  But 
what  a  blessing  to  the  whole  nation  were  these  very  woes, 
and  especially  the  last ;  for  by  that  fiery  trial  they  were 
effectually  cured  of  idolatry,  and  never  returned  to  it 
again. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side,  also,  to  what  has  been  called 
"the  reason  annexed"  to  this  Second  Commandment — 
"Showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  me 
and  keep  my  commandments."  If  we  translate  the  pre- 
vious clause,  "  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,"  .we 
have  as  much  right  to  supply  the  word  "  generation  "  here 
also,  and  read — "Showing  mercy  unto  the  thousandth 
generation  of  them  that  love  me."  The  thousandth 
generation !  Thirty  thousand  years  !  Surely  that  grand 
sum  total  will  land  us  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven!  But 
see !  if  sin  and  its  consequences  abound  unto  the  fourth 
generation,  grace  and  its  consequences  much  more  abound 
unto  the  thousandth ! 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Decalogue  was 
a  cold  collection  of  superficial  mandates,  which  were  to  be 
kept  only  in  an  external  and  heartless  fashion,  and  that 
mere  overt  service  would  do  without  the  service  of  the 
heart.  By  no  means.  God  asked  "  love "  even  then,  and 
was  not  satisfied  without  it.  What  is  more,  in  many  cases 
he  got  that  love ;  for  multitudes,  under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
yielded  to  him  their  hearts.  There  was  grace  as  well  as 
law  under  Moses,  even  as  there  is  law  as  well  as  grace  under 
Christ.     At  Mount  Sinai,  God  wished  the  people  to  enter 
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into  covenant  with  him  as  the  Lord  their  God — a  covenant 
by  sacrifice — and  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments, 
even  as  afterwards  at  Calvary,  although  at  Calvary  the  way 
was  clearer.  Yet,  even  then,  there  was  mercy  for  thousands. 
Indeed,  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and  Christian  Dispensations 
were  only  successive  developments  of  one  great  scheme  of 
grace,  ever  growing  in  fullness  and  richness,  as  man  was 
able  to  bear  the  revelation. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  point  of  our  argument — namely, 
the  interest  which  we,  as  Britons,  have  in   this  subject 
Happily,  Paganism   has   been   driven  out   of  our   islands, 
although  these  old  Druidical  stones,  that  lift  up  their  hoary 
heads  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  seem  to  tell,  with 
dumb  eloquence,  of  the  day  when  human  sacrifices  may 
have   been   offered  to  deities   that  held   a  place  in  some 
now   obsolete    Pantheon.      But    have   we    not,   in    Jndia, 
hundreds    of   millions    of    subjects,   under    our    Empress- 
Queen,  who  transgress  this  Second   Commandment   every 
day  ?     We  were  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  lately,  who 
bad  but  recently  returned  from  India  to  spend  the  evening 
of  his  life  in  his  native  land.     He  showed  us  a  book  which 
had  been  published  in    Hindostan,  and   which   contained 
pictures  of  500  deities  which  are  to-day  worshipped  there — 
some  of  the  forms  human,  others  animal — and  these  gener- 
ally monstrous  and  unnatural  exhibitions,  both  as  to  the 
size  and  structure  of  the  body.     Doubtless  the  Brahmins 
would  say  what  the  first  idolaters  on  the  plains  of  Shinar 
said,  that  they  did  not  mean  to  dethrone  God   by  such 
representations,  but  merely  to  indicate  special  manifesta- 
tions of  his  potency.    But  the  uneducated  multitude  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  idol  and  the  Infinite.    They  believe 
that  divine  power  rests  in  these  images.      Now,  what  is 
plainly  our  duty  as  the  enlightened  mother-nation  to  which 
that  great  dependency  looks  for  moral  guidance  as  well  as 
fcr  rulers  ?     Manifestly  this :  God  is  angry  at  that  idolatry 
©very  day.      He  is   a  jealous   God.      He   expects   us,  by 
fi^issiopary  enterprise,  and  by  the  consistency  of  the  lives 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  whose  lot  may  be  cast  in  that 
l^^^>  to  impart  unto  these  people  the  water  of  life,  that 
^^^y  may  leave  the  broken  cisterns  for  the  living  fountain ; 
J'^^i  that,  like   the   Thessalonians  of   old,  they  may   turn 
y^^^m  dumb  and  dead  idols  to  serve  the  living  and    the 
^^}^  God. 

.    -But  the  corruptions  of  Popery  concern  us  more  nearly; 
*^^  they  are  rank  and  rampant  in  our  very  midst.     We 
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believe  it  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to  remark  that  there 
may  be  good  people  in  a  certain  communion ;  while,  never- 
theless, that  communion  may  be  very  degenerate,  and 
have  much  within  its  borders  that  brings  dishonour,  and 
therefore  grief,  to  a  holy  and  jealous  God.  Now,  we  are 
aware  that  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  deny  that  any 
real  worship  is  given  in  their  Church  to  images.  We  are 
aware,  for  example,  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  when 
reviewing  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nice, 
as  to  this  particular,  declares  that  not  latria  (Xarptla),  that 
is,  full  worship,  but  only  dulia  (SouXefa)  or  honorary  service 
is  to  be  given  to  any  relic  or  image  that  has  been  blessed. 
Yet  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Pontifical,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, assert  that  images  should  have  full  latria.  Thus, 
there  is  discrepancy  and  contradiction  among  those  who 
claim  to  be  infallible. 

When  the  host  is  elevated,  and  the  people  go  down  upon 
their  knees  as  the  priests  cry  "  God  over  all,"  is  there  not 
great  danger,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  that  an  uninformed 
multitude  should  worship  the  piece  of  bread?  When  the 
priest,  on  Good  Friday,  holds  up  the  new  cross  that  has 
been  blessed  by  the  Pontiff,  and  says  Venite  adorermua — 
"Come,  let  us  adore,"  is  there  not  great  danger  lest  the 
people  should  worship  the  wood  itself,  and  lest  the  jealous 
God  should  be  offended  ?  When  the  Virgin  Mary  is  thus 
addressed — "Holy  mother  of  God,  protect  and  guard  us 
under  the  wings  of  thy  mercy  and  kindness ; "  and  again, 
"  0  blessed  Virgin,  who  expiatest  our  sins  with  the  authority 
of  a  mother,  command  the  Redeemer;"  and  again, when  the 
doxology  is  used,  "Glory  to  God,  to  the  blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  is  there  not  great 
danger  lest  the  "jealous  "  Father  should  be  deeply  offended, 
and  that  glorified  Emmanuel,  too,  who  was  wont  to  rebuke 
his  mother  on  the  earth  for  her  words  of  hastiness  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  Mosheim  tells  us,  as  early  as 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  divine  honours  began  to  be 
paid  to  the  statues  of  men  who  had  been  remarkable  for 
their  virtues  during  life.  His  words  are — "  The  worship  of 
the  martyrs  was  modelled  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
religious  services  that  were  paid  to  the  gods  before  the 
coming  of  Christ." 

I  am  aware  that  the  Council  of  Trent  defends  image 
worship  by  a  reference  to  the  representations  of  the  cher- 
ubim overshadowing  the  mercy  seat  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  make.     (Exod.   xxv,  18).     But  let  it  be 
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observed  (1)  that  these  representations  were  not  exposed 
to  public  gaze  or  public  adoration,  but  were  visible  only  to 
the  high  priest,  and  that  once  a  year.  And  (2)  these  cher- 
ubim did  not  represent  the  Deity,  but  only  the  angels  who 
were  portrayed  as  his  attendants,  gazing  eagerly  down  to 
the  mercy  seat,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  describes  them, 
"  desiring  to  look "  into  the  mysteries  of  the  typified 
redemption.  The  cherubim  did  not  denote  God ;  for  God 
spake  "from  between  the  cherubim."  We  need  hardly 
add  that  painting  and  sculpture  were  not  in  toto  pro- 
hibited by  the  Second  Commandment,  although  many  of 
the  Jews  have  put  this  extreme  construction  upon  the 
words.  In  the  temple  there  were  not  only  the  figures  of 
the  cherubim  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  but  also 
numerous  figures  round  the  outside  of  the  building,  and 
especially  "  the  brazen  sea,"  supported  on  sculptured  oxen. 
It  is  not  wrong  to  have  memorial  tablets  in  churches  for 
departed  worthies,  or  even  the  heads  of  the  founders  of  a 
denomination  on  the  front  of  them,  if  only  there  be  no 
worshipping  of  men,  rivalling  the  worship  of  God. 

Yet  more  unfortunate  is  the  second  Scriptural  defence 

which  the  Council  of  Trent  advances  on  behalf  of  image 

"worship — namely,  the  uplifted  brazen  serpent.      For  here 

was  a  miraculous  means  of  cure  given  for  bodily  distempers, 

and  no  worshipping  at  all.     Nay,  more,  when  the  children 

of  Israel  subsequently  took  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 

image,  the  iconoclastic  King   Hezekiah  broke  it  in  twain, 

and   called   it   Nehushtan — "a   bit   of    brass."      (2   Kings 

xviii,  3).     0  for  such  an  iconoclast  among  all  the  gods  of 

the  heathen  and  the  images  of  Rome!     Arise,  0  Lord,  in 

thy  might!     Be  thine  own  reforming  iconoclast;  grind  all 

the  idols  and  images  to  powder  under  thy  feet,  and  call 

them  all  sarcastically  NehushtaniTn — "  bits  of  brass." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  put  the  question — Is  it  not  possible, 

©ven   for  us  British   Protestants,   in   spirit,  to   break   the 

Second  Commandment  ?     That  idolized  wife — that  idolized 

^hild — so    beautiful — like   a   waxen  ima^je ;    is   there   not 

anger  of  idolatry  there  ?     That  pile,  that  pyramid  of  gold 

'^hich  has   been   amassed,  and  is  so  scrupulously  guarded 

^»id  hoarded  ?     Lo !  the  jealous  Jehovah  sees  in  it  a  rival. 

T^hat  house  on  which  the  graving  chisel  of  the  cunning 

"Workman  has  but  recently  left  its  mark,  and  of  which  you 

^re  80  proud,  is  it  not  in  danger  of  becoming  j'our  God  ? 

X^he  pictures  of  your  gallery,  by  "the   best   masters,"  in 

gazing  upon  which  you  spend  so  many  hours — that  rapt 
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gaze,  does  it  not  begin  to  partake  of  idolatrous  adoration 
That  glass  of  liquor  on  which  you  look  so  fondly,  as  th 
dangerous  beverage  "giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup," — ma; 
it  not  become  an  impure  rival  to  Jehovah  ?  Little  childrer 
little  children,  let  us  keep  ourselves  from  idols.  There  i 
only  one  image  we  are  allowed  to  worship,  and  that  i 
Christ,  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  God." 
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The  leaders  of  thought  among  us  are,  as  a  rule,  fond  o 
asserting  that  they  belong  to  an  age  and  to  a  country  u 
which  science  is  making  more  rapid  progress  than  th 
world  ever  saw  before.      The  boast  is  not  made  withou 

food  reason.  A  German,  we  are  told,  may  plod ;  but  hi 
ighest  ambition  is  to  become  a  walking  encyclopaedia 
The  French  savant,  again,  excels  in  daring  experiments 
but  he  is  too  much  given  to  display  his  fireworks.  Ou 
American  cousins,  whose  rivalry  m  science  we  are  some 
times  told  to  fear,  bear  the  name  of  being  the  cleveres 
inventors  and  the  most  unconscionable  pirates  that  evei 
dwelt  on  Mother  Earth.  But  of  the  solid,  enduring 
masterly  ideas  which  have  made  science  the  power  it  is 
five-sixths  at  least  may  be  claimed  as  natives  of  th( 
British  soil. 

Some  of  the  noblest  names  in  our  history  are  those  ol 
men  who  have  been  devoted  to  science.  To  go  no  farthei 
back,  there  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  may  well  head  the  list  ai 
the  father  of  all  modern  knowledge.  Newton  and  Herschel 
Davy  and  Faraday,  Tyndall  and  Huxley — these  are  onl] 
chance  samples  from  a  long  roll  of  names  which  anj 
country  might  be  proud  to  own.  But  what  is  to  be  saic 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen  ?  Are  they  yet,  ii 
the  famous  phrase,  "  men  of  light  and  leading  ? "  The  ruh 
seems  to  be  rather  the  reverse.  It  is  the  few  who  reallj 
care  for  science.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  noble  exceptions 
even  among  our  working  men — enthusiasts  like  the  bakei 
of  Thurso  and  the  shoemaker  of  Banff,  who,  when  theii 
hours  of  manual  toil  were  over,  would  ply  the  geologist*! 
hammer,  or  deck  their  little  fern  case,  with  all  the  spirii 
which,  in  a  wider  theatre,  a  Lyell  or  a  Linnaeus  displayed 
Outside  of  these,  infected  perhaps  by  their  enthusiasm,  i 
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larger  circle  will  be  found  contenting  itself  with  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  science.  Round  these  again,  in  a 
still  widening  circle,  we  may  find  the  multitudes  who  take 
their  science  as  they  take  their  cigar,  lolling  with  a 
magazine  in  an  easy  chair,  or  imbibing  it  in  tL  diluted 
form  of  a  popular  lecture.  But  all  these,  taken  together, 
are  but  as  the  handful  of  leaven  which  has  yet  to  act  upon 
the  busy  millions  of  our  land.  When  they  do  proceed  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump,  what  issue  may  we  expect? 
Whither  is  modern  science  tending?  When  knowledge 
leaves  her  home  among  the  aristocracy  of  culture,  and 
learns  to  dwell  with  the  people,  is  there  anything  in  her 
influence  for  which  the  church  should  be  forearmed  ? 
Questions  like  these  rise  to  the  surface  when  we  propose 
to  handle  such  a  subject  as  "The  Tendencies  of  Modem 
Science." 

I.  For  a  certainty  we  may  reckon  on  a  widespread  belief  vn 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  The  introduction  of  this  doctrine 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science.  What  Coperniciid 
did  for  astronomy,  Darwin  has  done  for  the  whole  circle  of 
the  sciences.  It  is  a  maxim  of  modem  research »  that 
nothing  is  known  thoroughly  till  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment can  be  traced.  I  admit  that,  even  before  Darwin's 
time,  this  idea  was  making  its  way  among  scientific  men. 
We  find  Hugh  Miller,  for  example,  in  the  quarry,  picking 
up  some  of  the  fossils  lying  about,  and  asking  the  workmen 
how  they  thought  these  had  come  to  be  in  the  rock.  The 
answer  he  received  was  the  then  orthodox  belief,  that  God 
had  just  made  the  rocks  like  that  when  he  made  the  earth. 
No  geologist,  of  course,  would  be  content  with  such  a  con- 
clusion. He  takes  the  fossil  in  hand,  and  looking  back 
ihrough  a  long  vista  of  ages,  he  tells  of  its  origin,  life, 
history,  and  final  deposit.  This  way  of  viewing  nature 
was  carried  to  its  utmost  limits  by  Charles  Darwin.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  when  working  in  one  department  of 
tesearch,  to  hit  upon  a  conception  which  has  commended 
itself  to  the  whole  circle  of  modern  science.  Take  history 
as  a  case  in  point  It  is  not  now  a  mere  chronicle  of  dates 
and  events.  No  historian  worth  his  salt  would  fail  to  show 
how  the  period  he  was  discussing  was  the  "  heir  of  all  the 
ages;"  was  leaving  its  " footprints  on  the  sands  of  time;" 
and  was  best  conceived  as  one  link  in  the  grand  evolutionary 
chain  which  leads  us  back  to  man's  origin  and  forward  to 
his  ultimate  goal.  Morals  and  philosophy,  even  theology 
itself,  have    caught    the  spell   of    this    magic  term.      It 
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threatens,  in  fact,  to  become  the  key  to  all  knowledge. 
Its  success  is  such  that  every  tyro  in  science  adopts 
"evolution"  as  one  of  his  stock  phrases.  In  the  majority 
of  first  attempts  at  essay  writing,  we  may  easily  make 
sure  of  finding  two  things — first,  an  illustration  drawn 
from  the  mythical  stone  which,  when  dropped  into  the 
sea,  made  an  infinite  succession  of  ripples ;  and,  second,  a 
few  words  on  evolution. 

II.  In  view  of  facts  such  as  these,  some  bid  us  expect  a 
flood  of  8cepiici87)i,  They  discover  that  "  evolution"  sounds 
very  like  "  revolution."  They  blame  the  new  doctrine  for 
producing  scepticism  with  much  the  same  colour  of  justice 
as  if  the  phenomena  of  our  spring  tides  were  referred  to 
some  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  man  in  the  moon.  By  way 
of  warning  us  what  to  expect,  they  point  to  men  like  the 
late  Professor  Clifford,  of  whom  his  friends  record,  with 
evident  satisfaction  on  their  part,  one  of  the  saddest  symp- 
toms of  modern  thought.  In  their  preface  to  a  posthumous 
volume  of  his  essays,  we  read  that  as  he  lived  so  he  died — 
a  thoroughpaced  agnostic,  knowing  no  God  to  love  or  fear, 
and  neither  dreading  nor  wishing  that  there  might  be  a 
hereafter.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  a  torrent  of  this  sort 
breaking  over  the  land.  But  any  grief  we  may  entertain 
regarding  the  effects,  should  not  blind  us  as  to  the  true 
cause.  In  Cliflbrd's  particular  case,  I  believe,  his  early  High 
Churchism  had  something  to  do  with  his  later  inability  to 
believe.  Like  the  millions  in  France  and  Italy,  he  began  to 
question  the  church's  right  to  authority,  and  down  toppled 
the  whole  airy  structure  of  his  religion.  The  true  lesson  is 
that,  if  any  church  claim  authority  to  build  on  prejudice, 
credulity,  or  superstition,  it  will  come  down  with  a  crash  so 
soon  as  the  masses  become  enlightened.  If  our  views  of 
God  and  of  his  dealings  with  men  are  irrational,  they  may 
for  a  time  make  infidels ;  but  they  soon  will  grow  to  be  of  no 
account  whatever  in  the  world.  Religion  surely  can  show 
that  its  grounds  are  reasonable.  An  unreasoning  faith  will 
lose  its  hold  on  the  next  generation.  Sons  and  daughters, 
once  they  acquire  a  taste  for  science,  will  loathe  the  light 
bread  on  which,  it  may  be,  their  fathers  feasted. 

III.  Permit  me  now  to  call  attention  to  some  hopeful 
3ig7i8,  If  the  space  at  my  command  had  suited  such  a  line  of 
argument,  I  might  have  sought  to  show  how  modern  science 
is  working  out  certain  great  truths  which  eventually  must 
rather  strengthen  than  shake  the  foundations  of  religion. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  those  great  principles 
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in  modem  research,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  dealt 
with  more  elaborately  by  others.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
eon^i^vation  of  energy.  It  has  been  well  argued  that,  if 
science  teaches  that  no  force  can  be  destroyed,  she  must, 
sooner  or  later,  apply  the  same  axiom  to  spiritual  forces  as 
well  as  physical.  On  this  ground  is  founded  a  strong 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  the  spirit  nature  after 
death  and  beyond  the  grave.  Or,  take  again  the  grand 
assumption  which  underlies  evolution — namely,  that  there 
is  a  unity  in  all  nature.  Or,  take  the  other  form  of  the 
evolutionary  doctrine,  that  nothing  is  as  it  is  mthout  a 
mficient  reason.  Why  should  these  ideas  dominate  all 
modern  research  ?  Why  is  science  so  sure  that  it  can  find 
thought  in  all  things  ?  Do  these  leanings  and  assumptions 
not  point  to  a  Supreme  Reason,  whose  nature  and  whose 
unity  are  thus  discovered  by  science  stamped  on  all  the 
works  of  creation  ?  These  lines  of  argument,  which  might 
be  prolonged  to  any  extent,  make  us  hopeful  that  the 
scepticism  so  much  favoured  at  present  is  but  a  passing 
cloud,  after  which  we  may  look  for  the  brighter  light  of  a 
rational  faith. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask.  What  is  the  attitude  that  wo 

should  adopt  towards  the  rapid  diffusion  of  science  ?     No 

church,  I  believe,  ought  to  view  it  with  an  unfriendly  eye. 

But  of  all  the  churches  ours,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  least 

to  dread  from  the  progress  of  science.     Our  creed  contains 

not  a  word  which  science  would  threaten.     If  we  are  true, 

then,  to  our  intellectual  instincts,  if  we  are  true  to  our 

country's  welfare,  and,  let  me  add,  if  we  are  true  to  the 

traditions   of    our  Union,  we  shall   keep  abreast   of    the 

times,  and  foster,  both  within  ourselves  and  wherever  our 

influence  extends,  that  love  of  knowledge  which  impelled 

our  fathers  along  their  pathway  of  discovery.     What  I 

plead  for  is  that  we  maintain,  in  keeping  with  the  fresh 

demands  of  a  new  age,  the  spirit  of  our  leaders.     We  are 

often  told  that  our  work  began  with  preaching  the  Gospel, 

ttat  our  Union  was  cradled  in  a  revival,  and  that  we  can 

flourish  only  by  maintaining  in    its   pristine   vigour  the 

evangelistic  spirit.     Be  it  so.     I  accept  the  position.     But 

^hat  a  revival  that  was!     It  was  not  a  piece  of  sensuous 

excitement.     It  was  not  led  by  men  in  whom  the  animal 

preponderated  over  the  intellectual.    It  prospered  because, 

^  the  main,  it  was  bent  on  conferring  knowledge.     It 

patified  the  thirst  of  Scotchmen  for  information.     Men 

^ere  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.     No  one,  at  that 
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time,  could  understand,  from  the  popular  creeds,  what 
"saving  faith"  was.  It  shifted  like  the  ray  of  light 
mirrored  on  a  wall.  It  was  of  the  chameleon  nature^ 
changing  its  colour  whenever  it  changed  its  surroundings. 
Election,  too,  was  a  dark  doctrine  into  which  good  people 
had  better  not  pry.  Did  our  leaders,  when  dealing  with 
these  and  kindred  topics,  fear  a  little  science?  Thank 
God,  no!  Are  we,  then,  fathers  and  brethren,  to  suffer 
our  future  to  belie  our  past?  In  this  age  the  scientific 
spirit  is  constantly  making  newer  and  larger  demands  on 
religion.  If  we  cannot  meet  these,  but  retire  with  our 
creeds  behind  authority  and  mystery,  the  age  will  rush 
on,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  into  infidelity.  But  if  we 
really  sympathise  with  the  cry  for  more  knowledge,  if 
we  have  good  news  for  men  of  science,  and  if  instead  of  sup- 
pressing, we  are  prepared  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  agnostic, 
our  work  is  not  yet  over,  the  glory  is  not  yet  departed, 
and  the  future  of  our  Evangelical  Union  will  be  as  bright 
and  as  useful  as  the  most  devoted  of  her  sons  could  wish. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 


THE    SABBATH    QUESTION.* 

I  HAVE  no  intention  of  uttering  a  Philippic  against  the  dis- 
tinguished physicist,  who  recently  lectured  in  our  city  at 
the  instance  of  the  Glasgow  Sunday  Society.  Neither  have 
I  any  intention  of  delivering  myself  of  a  Philippic  against 
the  Sunday  Society  itself.  The  delivery  of  Philippics  and 
the  hurling  of  fierce  or  fiery  denunciations  are  not  the  most 
accredited,  or  the  most  creditable  means  of  ascertaining  and 
establishing  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

I  may  state  further,  that  I  have  no  intention  of  discussing 
any  of  the  small  questions  on  which  there  may  be  a  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  those  who  are  equally  sincere  in 
contending  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  day 
of  rest  and  of  sacred  service.  I  am  no  advocate  of  a  severe 
asceticism.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  insist,  with  strong 
dogmatic  force,  upon  the  narrowest  possible  groove  of 
Sabbath  observance.  Our  blessed  Lord  was  not  rigid, 
either  in  his  doctrine  or  in  his  practice,  in  reference  to  the 
Sabbath.  Though  having  no  sympathy  with  revelry  and 
"  unhallowed  mirth,"  he  did  not  prefer  gloom  to  gladness. 

*  A  Lectare  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morison,  on  oocaaion  of  an  luMsag- 
unl  Sunday  Lecture  by  Professor  Tyndall  of  London. 
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He  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  disclaimed 
altogether  those  Pharisaic  views  that  turned  the  lordship  in 
the  other  way,  and  set  it  on  another  base,  so  as  to  make  men 
the  slaves  of  outward  and  artificial  forms.     "  The  Sabbath," 
he  grandly  contended,  "  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath."     I  have  no  wish,  then,  to  plunge  into  a  debate  ot 
minute  questions  regarding  the  details  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance.     Why  may  there   not   be,   round  about  the  great 
Juestion,  a  margin  wide  enough  to  admit  of  some  small 
iversity  of  opinion  and  some  small  diversity  of  practice  ? 
Opinions  and  practices  will  ultimately  adjust  themselves 
if   once    there    be   well-established   unity  in  reference  to 
the   great  principle    involved.      Even   the   issue    that   is 
actuidly  raised  by  the  Sunday  Society,  so  far  as  its  past 
and  present  manifestoes   are  concerned,  is   of   extremely 
subordinate  importance,    it  is   issues   beyond   that   issue 
that  are  of  real  consideration;   and   it  is  the  conviction 
that  these  issues  are  only,  in  the  meantime,  kept  in  the 
back-ground,  till  a  more  convenient  season  arrive  for  bring- 
ing them  to  the  front — it  is  this  conviction  which,  while 
sustaining  and  animating   the  zeal  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Sunday  Society,  inspires  the  enlightened  lovers  of  the  Sab- 
bath with  concern.     Some,  at  least,  of  the  ardent  advocates 
of  the  measures  and  the  aims  of  the  Sunday  Society,  seem  to 
be  restlessly  pawing  the  ground  and  chafing  the  reins  that 
restrain  and  restrict  them  in  their  advocacy.     It  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  sacred 
day,  that  they  would  fain  rush  forward ;  only  at  present 
&eir  brethren  would  deem   such   impetuosity  imprudent. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  more  than  the  abolition 
of  the  Sabbath  that  is,  in  some  quarters,  desired.     It  is  the 
abolition  of  the  Church  that  is  kept  in  view,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  Christianity  and  of  Religion,  and  of  the  very  idea  of 
a  God.     It  is  those  ulterior  issues  that  are  dreaded   and 
abhorred  by  the  lovers  of  the  Bible,  and  not  merely  the 
reverent  use  of  rural  roads  and  public  parks  and  gardens, 
and  the  reverent  enjoyment  of  certain  appropriate  depart- 
ments and  sections  of  music,  literature,  and  art. 

In  discussing  the  Sabbath  Question,  I  would  not  seek, 
neither  would  I  consent,  to  take  a  single  step  in  advance, 
exeept  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  in  existence,  here 
and  everywhere,  a  self-conscious  God.  An  unconscious  God 
would  to  me  be  no  God.  An  unconscious  God  would  be  a 
God  without  will,  a  God  without  heart,  a  God  without 
intelligence.    I  myself  would,  to  myself,  be  greater  and 
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more  glorious  than  such  a  Qod.  I  could  not  adore  him.  I 
must  assume  that  at  the  heart  of  the  material  universe  there 
is  the  throbbing  of  the  heart  of  an  Infinite  Peraonality.  I 
must  assume  that  at  the  heart  of  the  universe,  and  all  round 
its  circumference,  there  is  the  presence  of  a  Being  of  beings, 
"  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  for  whom  are  all  things," — 
all  the  thinors  that  constitute  the  vast  but  finite  universe. 
I  must  assume  that  all  the  things  which  we  can  see,  or  hear, 
or  handle,  were,  in  their  substance  at  least,  made  by  him, 
and  that  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  mode  of  the 
making.  How  the  universe  came  into  being  I  know  not 
All  our  methods  of  conception  must,  no  doubt,  be  imperfect 
and  puerile.  There  would,  we  may  rest  assured,  be  much  of 
evolution  all  along  the  lines  of  operation.  No  doubt,  there 
is  much  of  evolution  still  going  on  beneath  us,  around  us, 
within  us,  above  us.  But  evolution  is  not  everything.  And 
assuredly  never  can  there  be  evolution  in  matter  or  in  mind 
except  where  there  has  been  prior  involution.  And  then, 
when  we  think  of  space  for  instance,  or  the  room  within 
which  the  universe  moves  and  has  its  being, — never  can  we 
think  of  it  as  evolved.  It  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be. 
Its  existence  is  no  contingency :  it  is  a  necessity.  We  never, 
in  thought,  can  go  to  any  point  of  space  that  is  its  termination 
or  bound.  It  is  vastly  illimitable :  literally  unlimited  or  infin- 
ite. What,  then,  is  it  ?  No  rational  answer,  as  we  conceive, 
can  be  given  to  that  question,  if  we  travel  far  outside  the  idea 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  it  is  God's  own  immensity  that 
constitutes  infinite  space.  Immensity,  it  seems,  must  be  one 
of  the  modes  of  the  being  of  God.  If  there  be  infinity  at 
all  in  actual  space — and  its  reality,  when  the  terms  of  the 
proposition  are  understood,  is  undeniable — then,  there  is  a 
Qod.  The  actually  existing  immensity  must  be  the  attri- 
bute or  mode  of  some  Being  or  other ;  and  that  Being  we 
call  God. 

Well,  in  discussing  the  Sabbath  Question  I  assume  the 
existence  of  this  infinite,  self-conscious  God.  If  there  be 
no  such  Being,  it  is  utterly  idle  to  argue  on  the  subject  of 
Sabbath  observances.  It  is  more  than  idle.  It  is  a  mere 
paltering  with  illusions  and  delusions.  It  is  theists  only 
who  are  entitled  to  take  part,  with  literary  honour  and 
honesty,  in  the  details  of  the  discussion. 

But  there  is  still  another  postulate  which  requires  to  be 
made,  ere  we  get  into  a  fit  logical  condition  for  handling 
legitimately  the  question  of  the  Sabbath.    We  must  assume 
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that  there  is  in  the  Bible  some  peculiar  forthgoing  from 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  infinite  God.  If  there  be  nothing 
in  the  Bible  that  has  come  down  from  God,  if  there  be 
nothing  that  is  a  real  outcome  and  revelation  of  the  thought 
and  feeling  and  will  of  God,  if  the  lips  of  the  everlasting 
Father  have  been  everlastingly  sealed,  so  that  in  the  volume 
of  the  Book  of  books  we  hear  not  even  the  echoes  of  the 
divine  voice,  then  it  is  in  vain  to  argue  the  Sabbath  question. 
Long  before  it  could  be  possible  for  us  to  reach  such  a 
question  by  a  logical  path,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  some  wider  questions.  We  should  require  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  divine  revelation.  We  might  also 
require  to  consider  the  peculiar  limitations  that  may  be 
inseparable  from  divine  revelation,  if  divine  revelation 
there  be,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  limitations  of 
receptivity  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  the  divine 
revelation  is  intended,  and  to  the  children  of  men.  Sup- 
posing it  should  be  the  case  that  the  infinite  God  desired  to 
speak  to  his  human  creatures,  what  language  would  it  be 
fft  for  him  to  employ  ?  Would  it  be  some  angelic  language, 
with  grand  possibilities  of  representation  ?  Or  would  it  be 
some  divine  language  ?  Or  would  it  be  some  human  lan- 
guage, with  all  its  ineradicable  imperfections  and  twists  ? 
Then   not  only   would    it  be   requisite   to  discuss   the 

Juestion  regarding  the  possibility  of  divine  revelation, 
fther  questions  rise  up.  Has  God  actually  spoken  ?  Some 
who  admit  the  possibility  might  yet  deny  the  actuality. 
To  all  such  the  discussion  of  the  Sabbath  question  is  a 
logical  anachronism.  It  is  a  question  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately discussed  only  after  some  other  questions,  and  thus 
only  by  those  who  admit  the  possibility  of  divine  revelation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  who  are  prepared  to  contend  on  the 
other,  that  in  the  Volume  of  the  book,  with  all  its  ineradi- 
cable imperfections  of  representation,  and  notwithstanding  of 
them  all,  there  is  something  that  is  the  gracious  and  glorious 
forthwelling  of  the  mind  and  heart  and  will  of  God. 

I  am  entitled  then  to  assume,  in  the  inception  and  prose- 
cution of  this  argument  concerning  the  Sabbath,  that  there 
is  in  the  Bible  and  running  through  it  a  revelation  of  God 
%nd  from  God.  On  no  other  assumption  would  the 
discussion  of  the  Sabbath  question  be  a  thing  of  consistency. 
In  making  this  assumption,  I  do  not  shrink  from  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  reasons  that  have  influence  over  my  own  mind. 
Christ,  my  Saviour,  as  depicted  historically  in  the  New 
Testament,  is,  to  me,  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  predictions  regarding  a  Messiah.  He  was  the  seed 
of  the  woman.  He  has  bruised  the  serpent's  head,  so  that, 
notwithstanding  onr  guilty  degradation,  there  is  something 
better  than  a  life  of  moral  growth  and  debasement  that  is 
a  possibility  to  us  all.  The  Messiah  was  anticipated  as  the 
great  Benefactor,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are 
to  be  blessed.  He  is  the  true  King,  the  true  Prophet,  the 
true  Priest.  His  name  is  Wonderful.  So  is  his  nature. 
Though  the  meekest  and  the  lowliest  of  men,  he  yet 
scrupled  not  to  plant  himself  wonderfully  in  the  midst  of 
every  group  of  the  children  of  men  and  to  say,  "Come 
unto  Trie  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  /  will 
give  you  rest."  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  vm 
and  arink."  "  And  /,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will 
draw  aU  men  toward  myself."  Such  is  Jesus ;  and,  in  some 
grandly  mysterious  way,  he  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 

Well,  this  Jesus  received  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
as  containing  a  revelation  from  his  Father,  and  he  opened 
them  up  to  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  and  showed  that  they 
embodied  predictions  regarding  himself. 

And  not  only  so: — he  reasoned  from  them  to  convince 
the  children  of  men  around  him  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
claims;  and,  in  reasoning  from  these  Scriptures,  he  said, 
expressly,  solemnly,  and  decisively,  "And  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken."  So  spake  Jesus.  I  take  the  Bible  as 
Jesus  took  it.     I  bow  to  his  authority  and  to  its. 

And  all  the  more  readily  do  I  bow  to  it  that  I  find, 
among  its  indisputable  Messianic  Psalms,  such  as  the  2nd, 
the  16th,  the  22nd,  the  72nd,  and  the  110th,  such  a 
marvellous  prediction  as  is  contained  in  the  16th  verse  of 
the  22nd,  "  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet."     It  is  a 

Prediction  on  which  all  adverse  criticism,  hunting  and 
unting  and  still  hunting  for  some  way  of  escape,  or  for 
some  different  reading  in  the  original  Hebrew,  has  been 
shivered.  The  reading  is  unassailable  and  undeniable — 
except  on  the  one  mere  presumption  that  it  is  too  lucid 
a  prediction  to  be  real.  That  one  prediction  in  the  22nd 
Psalm — referring  to  a  mode  of  punishment  unknown 
to  the  Jews  for  hundreds  of  years  before  and  after  the 
Psalm  was  penned — that  one  prediction — and  it  is  only  one 
of  a  group — ^is  evidence  sufficient  that,  even  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  with  all  the  inevitable  imperfections 
of  representation,  springing  from  various  unavoidable  causes, 
and,  among  these,  from  the  immaturities  of  the  age,  and  of  all 
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the  various  mediums  of  communication  that  were  peculiar 
to  the  age, — even  in  these  Old  Testament  Scriptures  there  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  reality  of  divine  revelation. 

I  stand  then  in  this  debate  on  the  assumption  that,  even 
in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  there  is  a  golden  vein  of 
genuine  revelation. 

Well,  I  find  in  these  scriptures  that  the  sacred  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  is  enjoined  in  those  special  ten  words  or 
commandments,  which  are  commonly  called  the  moral  la/w. 
The  injunction  regarding  the   Sabbath   holds  a  kind   of 
middle  place  in  the  group  of  ordinances,  coming  in  at  the 
dose  of  the  ordinances  that  have  special  reference  to  the 
duties  which  we  owe  directly  to  God,   and  going  before 
the  other  ordinances  that  have   special   reference   to   the 
special  duties  which  we  owe  directly  to  our  fellow-men. 
Now  these  ten  commandments  occupied — all  through  the 
Jewish  dispensation — a  position  of  peculiar  pre-eminence 
among  the  multitude   of  other  laws   or  rules  that  were 
inscribed  on  the  Statute  Book  of  Judaism.     Our  Lord  him- 
self treated  them  as  of  pre-eminent  moral  significance.     He 
tfiougl^t  of  them  and  spoke  of  them  as  being  emphatically 
the  summary  for  all  ages  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Statute 
Book.      And  hence,  when  one  of  the  Scribes  asked  him, 
Which  is  the  First  Commandment  of  all,  he  answered  and 
said,  "The  first  of  all  the  Commandments  is,  Hear,  0  Israel ; 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 
all   thy   mind,  and  with  all   thy  strength.      This  is  the 
First  Commandment," — the  summary  of  the  first  and  four- 
fold group  on  the  1st  table  of  the  law.     "And  the  Second," 
adds  he,  "is  like,  namely,  this,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself" — ^the  summary  of  the  second  and  sixfold  group 
in  the  2nd  table  of  law. 

That  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the  Saviour's  idea  is 
evinced  by  the  representations  of  the  greatest  and  most 
logical  of  his  apostles.  He  says,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,  "  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one  another, 
for  he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this, 
thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou 
ahalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,  thou  shalt 
^ot  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  other  commandment  (in 
the  2nd  table  of  the  law),  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this 
aaying — viz.,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighoour  as  thyself, 
liove  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour;  therefore,  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law.** 


\-i 
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The  apostle  failed  to  find  anything  peculiarly  Judaic  in 
the  moral  law.  Our  Saviour,  too,  spoke  to  the  wants  of 
men  in  all  dispensations  and  times,  when  he  said,  '*  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments,"  i.e.,  the  pre-eminent  and 
prominent  commandments,  "Do  not  commit  adultery,  do 
not  kill,  do  not  steal,  do  not  bear  false  witness,  defraud 
not,  honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Amid  much  that 
was  temporary,  because  peculiarly  Jewish,  there  was  in 
the  moral  law,  notwithstanding  its  temporary  setting  or 
framework,  what  is  indeed  for  all  ages.  And,  consequently, 
it  logically  follows  that  the  Sabbath,  which  occupies  so 
important  a  niche  in  the  tables,  is  for  all  ages. 

But  then,  is  it  not  the  case,  it  has  been  once  and  again 
and  frequently  asked  by  those  who  hold  the  principles  of 
the  Sunday  Society — is  it  not  the  case  that  it  is  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  Saturday  as  distinguished  from  Sunday, 
that  should  be  observed?  The  question  is  a  petty  one, 
and  paltering  too,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
smallest  of  all  the  letters  of  literality  should  have  the 
lordship  over  men,  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  is  stateliest 
and  noblest  in  spirit.  Moreover,  if  any  will  insist  that 
the  Sabbath,  when  observed  at  all,  ought  to  be  observed 
on  the  Saturday  and  not  on  the  Sunday,  then  I  ask  them 
to  point  out  in  the  Statute  Book  the  precise  and  definite 
designation  of  the  Saturday.  It  nowhere  occurs.  The 
language  of  the  statute  does  not  specify  any  one  day  of 
the  week  in  particular.  It  says,  "six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,"  but  it  does  not  specify  which  six  days.  It  says, 
"the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,"  but  the  seventh 
is  not  specified  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week.  It  is 
specified  only  as  the  seventh  relating  to  the  preceding  six. 
And  thus  the  advocates  of  the  Sunday  Society  principles 
actually  foist  into  the  Statute  Book  a  specification  that 
is  entirely  without  warrant  in  the  statute  itself. 

There  is  another  consideration  that  removes  the  scope 
of  the  commandment  from  anything  that  is  distinctly 
Judaic.  We  do  not  leani  from  the  volume  of  the  Book 
that  the  Sabbath  had  its  origin  in  the  Statute  Book  of  the 
Jews.  It  had  and  has  a  place  indeed  in  the  Jewish  Statute 
Book.  And  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  that 
its  observance  was  enforced  on  the  Jews  by  a  reference  to 
their  own  sore  trials  when  they  were  bond -servants  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  there  is  another  and  a  wider 
reference  that  obtained  prominence  even  in  the  Jewish 
mind.    The  Sabbath  Statute  was  older  than  the  Jews ;  and 
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its  observance  is  enforced  by  a  reason  that  has  as  much 
reference  to  Gentiles  as  to  Jews,  and  to  Gentiles  of  all 
times  and  climes.  The  Statute  is  thus  enforced,  "for  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed 
it."  This  reference — whatever,  meanwhile,  may  be  said  of 
its  geology — is,  so  far  at  least  as  its  theology  is  concerned, 
abundant  evidence  that  the  institution  of  the  day  of  sacred 
rest  antedated  everything  that  was  peculiarly  Judaic, 
and  brings  within  its  beneficent  sweep  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world., 

But  then,  what  if  the  geology  of  the  reference  be  imprac- 
ticable ?  The  distinguished  Sunday  Lecturer  said,  in  his 
recent  lecture,  that  the  reference  is  "nonsense."  It  was 
a  bold  word  to  use ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  but  a  harmless  bark 
provoked  by  but  a  hurried  examination  of  the  text.  I 
make  bold  to  affirm  that  all  the  nonsense  is  on  the  other 
side. 

I  have  for  many  years  accepted  the  modem  geological 
findings,  and  I  believe  that  the  world  has  been  slowly 
developing  for  millions  of  years,  even  as  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  starlight  that  comes  to  us  has  been  travelling 
for  myriads  of  successive  ages  on  its  path.  I  believe,  more- 
over, that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  not  scientific 
history,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  scientific.  Conse- 
quently, I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  unfolded  to  us,  in  the 
successive  works  of  the  successive  six  days,  the  scientific 
succession  of  the  physical  variations  that  our  globe  has 
undergone.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  inspired 
writer  aimed  at  a  scientific  history  of  the  globe^  His 
purpose  was  entirely  diflerent.  It  was  moral  and  spiritual. 
He  wished  to  show  the  relation  to  God  of  this  terrestrial 
world  of  ours,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being.  He  wished  to  show  our  own  relation  to  God.  We 
are  all  frorm,  God.  Our  ideal  is  in  God.  He  made  ample 
preparation  for  our  advent  on  the  scene.  And,  while 
subjecting  us,  though  never  arbitrarily,  to  trials  and  disci- 
pline here,  he  puts  within  our  reach  the  means  of  victory 
and  bliss.  One  condition  of  spiritual  victory  and  bliss  is 
frequent  periodical  rest  from  physical  toil  and  mental 
worry,  combined  with  a  frequent  periodical  recurrence  of 
the  mind,  the  conscience,  the  will,  the  heart,  the  whole 
man,  to  a  social  as  well  as  a  closeted  communion  with  God. 
The  Sabbath,  in  short,  as  the  nurse  of  all  within  us  that 
leads  up  to  God,  is  needed  for  the  full  moral  development 
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of  the  race ;  and  without  it,  I  fear,  in  our  peculiar  stage  of 
development,  there  would  soon  be  social  chaos,  or  an  utterly 
unendurable  reign  of  terror. 

Hence  it  is  that,  when  the  relation  of  our  terrestrial 
world  to  God,  the  Creator,  was,  in  vision,  pictorially 
exhibited  to  the  inspired  writer  of  Qenesis,  the  shifting 
scenes  were  subdivided  into  six,  under  the  form  of  six 
days'  work,  that  at  the  close  of  the  whole  there  mi^ht  be, 
on  the  seventh  day,  a  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  to  be  haJflowed 
and  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  solemnities  ol 
human  life,  and  for  meditation  on  the  duties  which  spring 
out  of  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God  as  our  Creator, 
our  Sovereign,  and  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  whole  nar- 
ration in  Genesis  First  is  pictorial,  and  the  shifting  scenes, 
in  which  are  exhibited  first  the  working,  and  after  that  the 
resting,  of  the  Divine  worker,  are  seven  in  number  rather 
than  seventeen  or  seventy,  just,  as  I  take  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  view  the  transcendent  importance  and 
universal  obligation  and  blessing  of  a  weekly  Sabbath 
day. 

It  is  true  that  the  earliest  Reformers,  inclusive  of  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Tyndale,  did  not  share  in  those  views  of  the 
fourth  commandment  which  I  have  sought  to  establish  and 
enforce.  They  were  obliged  to  think  in  haste  on  many 
subjects ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  on 
some  topics  their  utterances  should  be  more  forcible  than 
logicaL  They  forgot,  when  meditating  on  the  decalogue, 
that  the  Sabbath  was  not  a  Jewish  peculiarity.  They 
forgot  that  it  was  expressly  represented  by  the  writer  <n 
Genesis  as  entering  into  the  very  essence  of  that  benevolent 
constitution  of  things,  under  which  it  is  the  privilege  of 
men  everywhere  to  live.  But  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  reference  to  all  the  Reformers,  so  far  as  their  views  OA 
the  Sabbath  and  other  institutions  were  concerned,  thai 
they  were  intensely  in  earnest,  and  felt  their  minds  burdened 
with  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  men's  position^  as  depen- 
dent creatures  on  the  one  hand,  and  morally  accountable 
subjects  of  Divine  government  on  the  other. 

Another  remark  I  wish  to  make.  There  is,  says  the 
Preacher,  a  time  to  weep,  as  well  as  a  time  to  laugh.  S» 
there  is  a  time  to  yield  oneself  up  to  feelings  of  solemnity, 
and  reverence^  and  awe,  as  well  as  a  time  to  make  merry. 
The  Sabbath,  I  submit,  is  a  time  for  solemnity  and  reverence 
and  awe,  but  not  for  gloom  and  austerity.  And  henoe  it  is 
spoken  oi  in  Scripture,  not  as  a  holiday,  but  as  a  hol/g  dcngi 
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It  is  "sanctified,"  and  to  be  "sanctified"  or  "hallowed." 
This  hallowed  relationship  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  a  guide 
to  assist  us  in  determining  what  places  may  be  visited,  what 
physical  exercises  may  be  engaged  in,  what  books  may  be 
read,  what  works  of  art  may  be  meditatively  contemplated 
or  studied,  and,  in  families  among  little  children,  what  toys 
should  bo  laid  aside,  and  what  pictures  or  other  objects  of 
interest  or  instruction  should  be  selected  for  examination, 
consideration,  and  explanation. 

One  other  remark  of  a  somewhat  critical  nature.  I  notice 
that  the  Glasgow  Sunday  Society  publishes  the  names  of  the 
office-bearers  of  the  London  Society.  It  is  a  nobleman  who 
18  president.  Its  vice-presidents  are.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Eosebery,  Lord  Powerscourt, 
Lord  Churlow,  Dean  Stanley,  Professor  Huxley,  Holman 
Hunt,  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Henry 
Thomson,  L.  Alma  Tadema — all  illustrious  names.  But  the 
names  of  illustrious  theologians  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  And  I  cannot  see  why  such  an  emblazoned  roll 
should  be  obtruded  on  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
Sabbath  question.  On  a  subject  that  has  to  do  with  morals 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  religion,  theology,  and  the  Bible 
on  the  other,  why  should  there  be  such  respect  of  persons  ? 
Is  not  the  judgment  of  the  humblest  member  of  society, 
when  calmly  and  deliberately  formed  and  delivered,  of 
weight  equal  to  that  of  any  number  of  the  aristocracy 
of  rank,  or  the  aristocracy  of  science  and  art  and  litera- 
ture? There  is  an  ethical  sphere  in  which  no  particular 
weight  attaches  to  the  opinions  of  aristocracies.  And  if 
this  Sabbath  question  should  require  such  an  asylum  among 
the  people,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  truth  and  right- 
eousness have  had  to  betake  themselves  to  other  refuges  than 
tiie  palaces  of  the  great,  the  museums  of  the  scientific,  or 
the  studios  of  the  chieftains  of  art. 

There  remaineth  on  high  a  perfect  Sabbath-rest  for  the 
people  of  God.  The  world's  worry  will  come  to  an  end 
with  us  all.  Ere  very  long,  with  all  of  us,  the  battle  of 
the  conscience  to  keep  itself  erect  will  be  fought  out,  not 
to  its  bitter  end,  but  to  its  sweet  consummation.  The 
implements  of  warfare  for  the  good  fight  of  faith  will  be 
reverently  laid  down.  Disease  will  have  done  its  worst. 
like  our  Saviour,  though  in  a  far  humbler  sphere,  we  shall 
be  able  to  exclaim,  "  It  is  finished."  Then  shall  our  spirits 
dap  their  feathery  wings,  and  fly  away,  to  be  for  ever  with 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  his  people. 
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Suppose  that  we  had  proposed  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  two 
different  characters — placed  in  opposition  and  rivalry  such 
as  Pericles  and  Alcibiades,  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  Crom- 
well and  Napoleon,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  it  would  be 
absolutely  necessaiy,  that  we  might  be  qualified  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  not  one  or  two  points 
only,  but  all  the  various  points  and  phases  of  these 
characters,  should  be  laid  before  us.  For  it  is  undeniable 
that  although  a  man  may  have  a  single  weak  point,  it  may 
be  more  than  counterbalanced,  yea,  altogether  hidden  by 
numerous  excellencies  and  beauties;  and,  although  a  man 
may  have  one  single  prominent  excellency,  generosity  or 
bravery  for  example,  that  may  be  buried  out  of  sight  by  a 
preponderance  of  defects  and  vices,  so  that,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  the  character  may  be  nothing  but  a  bad  one.  Now, 
it  strikes  us  that  systems  of  philosophy,  of  political 
administration,  and  of  theology  too,  should  be  viewed,  not 
in  isolated  parts,  but  in  their  entirety,  so  that  those  who 
consider  and  weigh  them  may  be  enabled  to  pass  a  proper 
judgment  concerning  them. 

We  appear  before  our  fellow-countrymen  as  the  abettors 
of  a  system  of  theology  that,  in  some  respects,  stands  in 
rivalry  and  competition  with  the  Calvinistic  system  which 
obtains  so  extensively  in  this  country.     True,  we  agree  with 
our  Calvinistic  friends  in  many  important  and  fundamental 
particulars.     We  regard  them  as  Christians,  as  we  claim 
that  they  shall  regard  us.     We  are  willing  to  work  along 
with  them  on  the  great  and  philanthropic  questions  of  the 
day.     We  equally  believe  in    God — in  the  Trinity — in  the 
Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures — in  the  Divinity   of  Christ 
in  the  Substitutionary  work  of  Christ,  and  kindred  anc 
affiliated    topics.       We    have    here    common    ground    o: 
which  we  may  meet  and  regard  one  another  with  f  riendl 
ness.     But  we  have  also  important  points  of  difference,  • 
to  which  it  may  profitable  for  both  parties,  as  well  as  f 
Scotland  in  general,  that  we  should  have  from  time  to  tii 
a  little  friendly  discussion,  even  as  the  Presbyterians  dif 
from  the  Independents,  the  Voluntaries  from  the  abetton 
Establishment,  and  the  Scottish  Congregationalists  from 
Free    Church    on  theological  questions;    for  it  must 
granted  that  Dr.  Wardlaw's  views  on  the  atonement 
deemed   to  be  and  pronounced   heretical   by  not   a 
theologians  in  the  Free  Church. 
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WTien  a  man  hears  a  discourse  on  faith,  or  election,  or  the 
work  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  work  of  Christ,  although  he 
may  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  scripturalness  or 
non-scripturalness  of  the  views  exhibited  by  the  two 
schemes  on  these  isolated  points,  he  may  be  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  whole  systems  from  want  of 
positive  information  as  to  the  whole  systems, — so  that  it  has 
seemed  good  to  us  to  select  a  subject  the  consideration  of 
which  would  bring  up  before  our  readers  the  entire  con- 
troversy at  issue  between  us  and  our  friends,  that  ere  this 
paper  be  concluded  they  may  be  enabled  to  judge  which 
of  the  two  is  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God. 

And  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  consideration  of  the  cele- 
brated Five  Points  of  the  Arminian  controversy,  referred  to 
in  last  issue,  would  easily  and  naturally,  bring  before  our 
readers  this  desirable  representation.  This  controversy,  they 
may  be  aware,  was  fanned  into  a  flame  in  Holland,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  consci- 
entious opposition  which  the  learned  and  holy  Arminius 
felt  constrained  to  give  to  the  dogma  that  God  has  from 
all  eternity  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  absolutely 
fore-fixed,  by  his  own  will,  the  destinies  of  all  his  creatures. 
With  the  particulars  of  this  great  man's  career  doubtless 
not  a  few  have  been  made  acquainted  by  means  of  the 
excellent  translation  of  his  life  from  the  Latin  of  Brandt, 

E'ven  to  the  world  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  pen  of  the 
te  revered  and  accomplished  Dr.  John  Guthrie.  After 
the  death  of  Arminius,  his  friends  and  followers,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  massive-minded  and  learned  Episcopius, 
presented  to  the  States  of  Holland  a  celebrated  Remon- 
strance against  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
containing  an  exposition  of  their  theological  opinions  in  five 
articles,  whence  they  were  called  Remonstrants;  and  the 
controversy,  afterwards  made  so  notorious  by  the  memorable 
Synod  of  Dort,  was  called  the  Five  Points,  or  Quinquarti- 
cular  Controversy.  We  hesitate  not  to  aflirm  that,  although 
we  in  Scotland  of  the  Evangelical  Union  do  not  homologate 
all  the  expressions  used  by  these  Dutch  Arminians,  nor  all 
their  shades  of  opinion,  we  do  nevertheless  agree  with  them 
in  the  great  leading  principles  which  they  maintained. 
We  recoil  from  the  Calvinism  of  Knox  as  they  recoiled 
from  the  Calvinism  of  Geneva,  and  as  Wesley  recoiled  from 
the  Calvinism  of  Toplady.  We  need  hardly  add  that,  in  like 
manner,  notwithstanding  certain  minor  difierences,  the 
Wesleyans  and  we  belong  to  the  same  school  of  theology — 
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a  school  which,  in  our  opinion,  can  claim  for  its  founders 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  all  the  fathers  of  the 
first  five  centuries  up  to  Augustine,  who  was  the  first  to 
promulgate  the  grim  doctrines  of  universal  predestination 
and  unconditional  election. 

Dr.  Mosheim  thus  gives  the  five  points  of  the  Arminian 
controversy  :— 

1.  That  God,  from  all  eternity,  determined  to  bestow  salvation  on 
those  who  he  saw  would  persevere  unto  the  end  in  their  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  and  to  inflict  everlasting  punishment  on  those  who  should  con- 
tinue in  their  unbelief,  and  resist  unto  the  end  his  divine  succours. 

2.  That  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  death  and  sufferings,  made  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in 
particular ;  that,  however,  none  but  those  who  believe  in  him  can  be 
partakers  of  their  divine  benefit. 

3.  That  true  faith  cannot  proceed  from  the  exercise  of  our  natural 
faculties  and  powers,  nor  from  the  force  and  operation  of  free  will ; 
since  man,  in  consequence  of  his  natural  corruption,  is  incapable  either 
of  thinking  or  doing  any  good  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  his  conversion  and  salvation,  that  he  be  regenerated  and  renewed  bv 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  the  gift  of  (^od  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

4.  That  this  divine  grace  or  energy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  heals 
the  disorder  of  a  corrupt  nature,  begins,  advances,  and  brings  to  per- 
fection every  thing  that  can  be  caUed  good  in  man  ;  and  that  con- 
sequently all  good  works,  without  exception,  are  to  be  attributed  to 
God  alone,  and  to  the  operation  of  his  grace  ;  that,  nevertheless,  this 
grace  does  not  force  the  man  to  act  a^inst  his  inclination,  but  may  be 
resisted  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  perverse  will  of  the  impenitent 
sinner. 

5.  That  they  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  faith  are  thereby  furnished 
with  abundant  strength,  and  with  succours  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
triumph  over  the  seductions  of  Satan,  and  the  allurements  of  sin  and 
temptation ;  but  that  the  question  whether  such  may  fall  from  their 
fiiith  and  forfeit  finally  this  state  of  grace  has  not  yet  been  resolTod 
with  sufficient  perspicuity,  and  must  therefore  be  yet  more  carefollj 
examined  by  an  attentive  study  of  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  have 
declared  in  relation  to  that  important  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  (adds  Dr.  Mosheim),  that  this  last 
article  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  Arminians,  who,  in 
process  of  time,  declared  their  sentiments  on  human  salva- 
tion with  less  caution,  and  persistently  affirmed  that  the 
saints  might  fall  from  a  state  of  grace. 

These  were  the  five  points  for  which  the  Arminians  con- 
tended. For  several  years  after  the  death  of  Arminius, 
they  obtained  from  the  ruling  power  of  Holland  that  which 
they  desired — namely,  toleration — the  privilege  of  holding 
and  defending  their  opinions,  and  retaining  their  respective 
positions  as  pastors  of  churches  or  professors  in  universities. 
But  political  events  at  length  darkened  the  ecclesiastical 
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horizon.  The  leading  men  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  with  the 
great  Grotius  at  their  head,  resisted  nobly  the  attempts  of 
Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  to  infringe  upon  the  liberties  of 
Holland.  At  first  the  Prince  had  smiled  upon  the  Armin- 
ians;  but  now  his  frown  fell  upon  them  because  these 
eminent  men  were  their  friends.  The  Prince  showed  a 
desire  to  favour  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  Calvinists 
who,  with  Qomarus  at  their  head,  servilely  cringed  to  him, 
and  showed  themselves  willing  to  sacrifice  the  liberties  of 
their  country  for  the  sake  of  an  apparent  theological 
triumph.  Under  the  shade  of  Prince  Maurice's  sceptre,  the 
packed  and  partial  Synod  of  Dort  was  summoned,  whose 
members,  as  Mosheim  tells  us,  had  already  prejudged  the 
case,  and  the  Arminians  were  cited  to  its  bar.  A  serious 
difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure. 
The  Arminians,  with  Episcopius  at  their  head,  wished  to 
expose  the  errors  of  Calvinism.  The  Calvinists,  afraid  of 
the  expasure,  contended  that  they  should  state  and  defend 
their  own  views.  After  much  discussion  the  Arminians 
were  summarily  dismissed,  and,  in  their  absence,  were 
judged  out  of  their  writings.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  convicted  of  heresy,  degraded  from  the  ministerial 
office,  and  deprived  of  their  professorships  and  public  offices. 
When,  notwithstanding  the  interdict  of  the  Synod,  backed 
by  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate,  they  continued  to 
preach  the  Grospel,  they  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  trans- 
ported to  foreign  lands,  and  some  of  them  even  put  to  death. 
Many  of  them  took  refuge  in  France  and  Spanish  Germany. 
The  largest  settlement  was  formed  in  Holstein,  whither 
they  were  invited  by  the  reigning  prince,  and  in  which 
duchy  a  flourishing  Arminian  town  still  exists.  On  the 
death  of  Prince  Maurice,  his  successor,  Henry,  smiled  on 
them.  The  laws  were  relaxed,  and  multitudes  of  the  exiles 
returned.  They  were  allowed  to  build  churches  and  an 
academy  of  their  own.  At  this  academy  of  Amsterdam 
they  have  had  a  succession  of  eminent  men,  Limborch,  Le 
Clerc,  Wetstein,  and  others.  Though  their  churches  in 
Holland  are  at  present  comparatively  few  in  number — thirty- 
aix  with  eighty-four  pastors — the  Established  Church  of 
the  land  and  its  ministers,  though  nominally  Calvinistic, 
have  almost  unanimously  embraced  their  opinions, — so  that 
Arminius  to-day  would  be  welcome  in  the  halls  and 
churches  from  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years 
ago  (that  is,  aj>.  1618\  himself  and  his  brethren  were  so 
violently  and  virulently  extruded. — I  have  deemed  it  pro- 
No.  la  L  VoL  8. 
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per  to  give  this  brief  history  of  the  ArmiDians  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  and  defence  of  their  leading 
opinions. 

The  abettors  of  our  views  would  notice  from  Dr. 
Mosheim's  summary  that,  while  we  diflFer  from  the 
Arminians  in  certain  modes  of  expression  and  shades  of 
sentiment,  we  are  at  one  with  them  in  their  great  theo- 
logical positions.  Let  us  quote  again  Dr.  Milner's  summary, 
although  we  gave  it  in  last  Repository — 

1.  The  Arminians  held  that  salvation  was  bestowed  on  the  elect  on 
account  of  faith  and  perseverance  foreseen  ;  and  damnation  inflicted 
for  unbelief  and  impenitence,  foreseen  also. 

2.  That  every  individual  is  equally  redeemed  by  Christy  though 
believers  and  good  men  only  finally  receive  the  benefit. 

3.  That  true  faith  is  only  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not 
from  natural  powers  and  the  self -wrought  exertion  of  the  human  will, 
but  that  a  general  sufficiency  of  divine  grace  isgiven  to  all. 

4.  That  the  divine  grace  or  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  begins  and 
carries  to  perfection  all  that  is  good  in  the  creature,  though  the  will  ol 
the  impenitent  does  resist,  and  often  renders  the  Spirit's  operations 
ineffectual. 

5.  That  real  saints  may  fall  from  a  state  of  grace ;  but  this  was  at 
first  rather  expressed  dubiously,  and  only  afterwards  asserted  positively. 

Let  US  consider  these  five  points  briefly,  one  by  one.  We 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the  opinions 
of  Calvinists  and  Arminians  on  the  five  most  important 
doctrines  of  the  redemptive  scheme — Election,  the  Atone- 
ment of  Christ,  Faith,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Perseverance  of  the  Saints. 

1.  The  Arminians  held,  says  Dr.  Milner,  that  salvation 
was  bestowed  on  the  elect  on  account  of  faith  and  per- 
severance foreseen;  and  damnation  inflicted  for  unbelief 
and  impenitence,  foreseen  also. 

The  doctrine  of  Ejection,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
representation  of  it,  is  gloomy  and  forbidding.  The  Divine 
Being  arbitrarily  picks  out,  according  to  it,  certain  members 
of  the  human  family,  upon  whom  he  bestows  a  partial  and 
irresistible  grace ;  while  those  he  has  passed  by  are  left  by 
him  without  any  hope  of  salvation.  Hence  the  anxious 
question  which  circulates  from  house  to  house,  and  from 

Eew  to  pew,  "  Am  I  one  of  the  elect  ? " — for  unless  I  have 
een  one  of  God's  eternal  favourites,  do  what  I  may,  heaven 
can  never  be  mine.  Thus,  many  inquiring  souls  are  kept 
from  peace  with  God.  By  this  forbidding  doctrine  not  a 
few  have  been  driven  to  infidelity,  not  a  few  to  sheer 
carelessness  about  salvation,  and  others  have  led  lives  of 
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melancholy  which,  in  many  instances,  have  ended  in  the 
gloomy  asylum. 

But  surely  there  is  something  wrong  here.     The  Holy 
Ghost  assures  mankind-sinners   that  all  things  are  ready. 
"The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come;  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say.  Come ;  and  let  him  that  is  athirst  come ;  and 
whosoever  will,  let  him   take   the  water   of    life  freely." 
**  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself ; "  and 
his  ambassadors  heseedi  men  to  be  reconciled   unto  him. 
Jesus  lamented  when  he  was  upon  the  earth  over  those 
who  would  not  be  saved,  saying  to  his  hearers,  at  whose 
unbelief  he  marvelled,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  life;"   and  to   the   wicked   city  as  a  whole, 
''0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee ;  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather 
her  brood  under  her   wings,  and  ye  would  not."     From 
these   Scripture  texts,  and   many  more    which   might   be 
quoted,   we  would  naturally  conclude  that   God,   having 
provided  grace  and  salvation  for  all  sinners,  would  elect  or 
choose  the  most  ungodly  or  reprobate,  if  they  tvould  be  chosen 
or  elected ;  so  that  the  barrier  is  not  his  want  of  will,  but 
their  want  of   will.     From   such  a  golden  and   God-like 
utterance  as,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  we  would  legitimately 
conclude,  if  unbiassed  and  not  pre-occupied  by  system,  that 
GU>d  would  choose  for  himself  all  who  would  believe  on  his 
Sob,  and  that  he  would  reject  those,  and  only  those,  who 
^ould  obstinately  and  to  the  last  refuse  to  believe  upon 
l^i3a    and    obey    him.       When    ministers,   in    the    larger 
denominations  in   the   country,  are   asked  how   they  can 
^^^oncile  those  portions  of   the  Bible  which  hold  out  in- 
vitations to  all  sinners  indiscriminately,  and  those  which, 
f^    they  say,  teach  unconditional  and  partial  election ;  or 
"J^^    they  can   reconcile  even   their  own  sermons,  in  one 
Piaee  free   and   unfettered,  and   in   another    limited   and 
^tricted,  they  confess   that  they  cannot  do  so,  thereby 
J-uuiitting  that  the  Bible  contains  irreconcilable  contradic- 
won^^  and  leaving  the  citfiwlel  of  Christianity  in  the  hands 
^'    tile  hostile   infidel;    for  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  a 
^'t-^in  doctrine  is  above  our  finite  reason — for  example,  the 
P'^^ipresence  of  Deity ;  and  another  to  say  that  there  are 
J?   ^te  Bible  doctrines  contrary  to  reason — as,  for  example, 
^^   God  desires  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  that  he  only 
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desirevS  some.  Now,  Arminius  and  his  followers  said  that 
the  God  of  truth  could  not  contradict  himself;  and  after 
patient  and  prayerful  investigation  they  found  out,  much 
to  their  joy,  what  we,  in  Scotland,  have  found  out  much  to 
ours,  that  there  is  no  irreconcilable  contradiction  between 
the  invitations  and  provisions  of  the  Gospel  and  the  doctrine 
of  election  properly  undei'stood — that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
doctrine  of  election  is  a  blessed,  soul-comforting,  evangelical 
doctrine.  They  discovered  that  John  iii,  16  and  Romans 
ix,  16  were  parallel  passages — that  when  God  says,  "I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  and  I  will  have 
compassion  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion,"  he  means 
simply  to  say  that  he  will  have  forgiving  mercy  on  those 
who  believe  on  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  although 
those  who  believe  in  him  were  chosen  from  et-emity, 
according  to  God*s  foreknowledge,  this  foreknowledge  was 
not  the  complete  cause  of  the  sinner's  voluntary  decision, 
but  rather  was  caused  thereby.  They  discovered  that  no 
barrier  lies  between  any  man  and  the  election  of  grace  but 
his  own  wilful,  criminal,  but  superable,  neglect  of  the  great 
salvation ;  and  that  just  as  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  love 
Christ  and  keep  his  commandments,  in  like  manner  is  it 
his  duty  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure.  When  Dr. 
Milner  says  that,  according  to  the  Aiminians,  salvation  was 
bestowed  on  the  elect  on  account  of  faith  and  perseverance 
foreseen,  his  language  requires  explanation.  They  did  not 
regard  the  sinner's  faith  and  perseverance  as  the  meritorious 
cause  of  his  election,  but  simply  as  the  term  or  condition 
of  it.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two. 
A  king  may  pardon  a  rebel  deserving  of  death,  on 
condition  that  he  confess  his  guilt,  and  promise  to  serve 
him  loyally  in  time  to  come,  and  yet  such  confession  and 
amendment  may  not  be  the  meritorious  ground  of  the 
forgiveness.  Its  meritorious  ground  is  the  king's  own 
mercy.  In  like  manner,  God  elects  and  saves  men  on 
condition  that  they,  humbly  confessing  their  sins,  believe 
upon  his  Son ;  and  they  are  continued  in  the  number  of 
the  elect  on  condition  that  they  abide  faithful  unto  the 
end, — yet  the  meritorious  'ground  of  their  salvation  is  the 
obedience  unto  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which 
the  overtures  of  divine  mercy  have  been  graciously  made  to 
us,  and  without  which  no  repentance  or  reformation  of 
ours  could  ever  avail  before  God.  Surely  our  readers  will 
confess  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  this  conditional  or 
evangelical  election,  the  ways  of  God  to  man  are  justified 
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and  made  plain,  Scripture  is  reconciled  with  Scripture,  and 
the  herald  of  the  cross  is  left  untrammelled  in  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  free  and  unrestricted  salvation. 

2.  The  second  point  of  the  controversy  the  historian  thus 
states — "That   every    individual    is   equally   redeemed  by 
Christ."     Instead  of  the  word  redeemed  we  would  substi- 
tute the  words  "atoned  for,"  conceiving,  as  we  do,  that 
redemption  is  rather  a  consequence  of  atonement  obtained 
by  faith,  and  is  thus  parallel  to  reconciliation,  justification, 
adoption,  and  the  like ;  but  our  opinion  really  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Arminians.     We  maintain,  as  the  ancient 
Arminians   did,  that   Jesas   Christ    died   for   the   sins    of 
every  member   of  the  human   family;   "though   believers 
and  good  men  only  finally  receive  the  benefit."     And  is  it 
at  all  wonderful  that  these  reformers  of  the  Reformation 
should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Son  of  God 
shed  his  blood  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  family  of  man? 
The  wonder  is  rather  that  men,  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  should  ever  have  entertained  any  other  belief.     Wit- 
ness those  numerous  Scripture  texts  which,  if  they  do  not 
teach  that  he  died  equally  for  all,  are  certainly  eminently 
calculated  to  mislead  the  children  of  men — "  And  he  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."     "  He  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all."     "  If  one  died  for  all  then  were  all  dead."     "  God 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son." 
*'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world;"  and  others  too  numerous  to  be  quoted.    Witness 
that  class  of  passages,  according  to  which  God  is  said  to 
wish  the  salvation  of  all  men,  such  as — "  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.     Turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ? "     "  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth."    "  The 
Lord   is   long-suffering  to   usward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  unto  repentance." 
How  could  he  desire  the  salvation  of  all  men,  even  the  lost, 
and  call  upon  them  to  return  to  him,  if  no  atonement  had 
been   made  for  their  sins  ?      Witness  also   the  unlimited 
invitations  of  the  Gospel.    All  are  called  to  the  Gospel  feast 
— to  the  bread  of  life,  and  to  the  water  of  life.     How  could 
this  be  if  the  feast  had  not  been  spread  for  them  ?     How 
can  the  Gospel  be  preached  to  every  creature,  if  there  be 
not  a  Gospel  for  every  creature  ?     How  can  the  missionary 
of  the  Cross  drop  his  anchor  in  heathen  harbours,  or  pene- 
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trate  into  Ethiopian  wilds  with  the  words  of  mercy  and 
salvation  on  his  lips,  consistently  and  confidently,  on  any 
other  footing  than  this,  that  atonement  has  been  made  for 
the  sins  of  every  brother-man  ?  How  can  a  Confession- 
bound  minister,  believing  that  Jesus  did  not  die  for  all 
men,  invite  and  command  men  indiscriminately  to  believe 
upon  the  Saviour  ?  We  are  aware  that  they  point  to  such 
passages  as — "I  lay  down  my  life  for  my  sheep,"  and  "Christ 
loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it."  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  by  Christ's  sheep  and  church  are  meant  his  true 
followers ;  but  did  he  die  for  his  followers  alone  ?  He  died 
for  the  ungodly :  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,  and 
the  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  all."  True,  we  read 
also,  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friend ; "  but  do  we  not  also  read  that  enemies 
are  reconciled  by  the  death  of  God's  Son  ?  He  gave 
himself  for  the  sheep  that  wander  as  well  as  for  the 
sheep  that  follow.  Is  there,  then,  to  be  no  limitation? 
Is  there  no  people  to  be  separated  and  set  apart,  both 
in  time  and  eternity,  as  Christ's  people  ?  Yes.  Those  who 
believe — who  come  to  Christ — who  love  him  and  keep  his 
commandments.  As  the  Arminians  maintained,  according 
to  the  historian,  "he  died  for  all,  but  believera  and  good 
men  only  finally  receive  the  benefit  of  that  oblation."  We 
know  it  is  commonly  objected  by  our  opponents  that  if 
Christ  died  for  all,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  lost,  his  death 
must  be  in  vain.  But  God,  through  the  apostle  Paul,  coim- 
sels  the  Corinthians  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain 
— in  vain  for  themselves,  though  not  in  vain  as  concerns  the 
glory  of  God — since,  if  he  will  not  be  glorified  in  their 
salvation  he  will  be  glorified  in  their  overthrow. 

Did  space  permit  we  might  show  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine  of  limited  atonement.  When  a 
sinner  has  been  aroused  to  say,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ? "  he  can  find  no  rest  to  his  soul  except  in  the  (Gospel 
that  atonement  has  been  made  for  his  sins.  Now,  the  limi- 
tarian  evangelist  cannot  assure  him  that  Christ  died  for  his 
sins.  He  is  driven  a  circuitous  route  in  quest  of  satisfaction 
on  this  point.  He  is  sometimes  told  to  do  his  best — to 
wait  at  the  pool  of  ordinances  till  he  has  reason  to  conclude 
from  his  internal  experience  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  and 
that  then  he  may  venture  to  believe  that  Christ  died  for 
him — by  which  direction  his  peace,  shifting  and  unsatisfac- 
toiy  as  it  is,  is  based  upon  his  own  frames  and  feelings, 
rather  than  on  Christ's  gracious  work. 
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We  have  now  discussed  two  of  these  points,  and  we  ask  our 
readers,  as  wise  and  impai-tial  men,  which  of  the  two  rival 
representations  they  think  most  Scriptural  and  God-glori- 
fying, whether  the  Arminian  or  the  Calvinistic — whether 
that  election  is  unconditional  and  partial,  or  conditional 
and  free — open  to  every  one  that  belie veth — whether  the 
doctrine  that  Christ  upon  the  cross  gave  himself  as  a  ransom 
only  for  some  of  the  human  family  or  for  all,  as  the  apostle 
Paul  distinctly  says  he  did  ? 

3.  I  come  now  to  the  third  point — viz.,  faith :  "  That  true 
fiuth  is  only  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  from 
natural  power  or  the  self -wrought  exertion  of  the  human 
will ;  but  that  a  general  suflSciency  of  Divine  grace  is  given 
to  all."  It  is  an  important  question  for  the  inquiring  sinner, 
as  we  have  already  hinted.  Did  Christ  die  for  all,  and  there- 
fore for  me  ?  The  question  is  also  of  importance.  What  is 
faith  ?  For  only  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.  And 
yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  barrier  put  in  the  inquiring 
sinner's  way  by  limitarian  theology,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  for  the  raising  of  this  question ;  for  even  as  men 
would  have  concluded,  had  they  been  allowed  to  understand 
the  Bible  as  they  understand  any  other  book,  that  the  Son 
of  God  had  died  for  all,  so  would  they  have  concluded  that 
faith  or  confidence  in  him  is  the  same  in  kind  as  faith  or 
confidence  exercised  by  man  in  his  neighbour,  seeing  that 
the  word  "  believe  "  is  used  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Bible 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  like  the  words  know,  remember, 
eat,  drink,  work,  run,  doubt,  deny,  &c.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  Westminster  theology  has  fearfully  and  fatally  beclouded 
ibis  subject,  the  question  is  of  importance  to  the  inquiring 
sinner,  "  What  is  faith,"  and  "  Am  I  really  able  to  believe 
the  Grospel,  as  God  commands  me  to  do?"  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  Calvinistic  creed  here  interposes  a  mighty 
stumbling  block.  It  not  only  deliver  itself  of  the  discour- 
aging dictv/m  that  Christ  has  died  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
human  family,  but  after  very  deliberately  exhibiting  to  the 
unfortunate  transgressor  his  obligation  to  obey  God  and 
believe  upon  Christ,  it  coolly  reminds  him  that  he  is 
utterly  unable  to  do  so — as  unable  to  do  so  (to  quote 
frequent  and  familiar  illustrations),  as  dead  men  are  to 
rise  from  their  graves,  or  as  men  upon  the  eai*th  are 
unable  (as  we  once  heard  a  popular  London  minister  say) 
to  pluck  down  the  stars  from  the  firmament. 

We   need  not  dilate  upon  the   pernicious  or  perplexing 
consequences  of  such  a  theology.     It  is  manifest  that  the 
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apostles  knew  nothing  of  it,  who  went  from  land  to  land, 
calling  upon  men  immediately  to  exercise  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  comforting  inquiring  sinners  everywhere  with  the 
great  Gospel  call — "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  ye  shall  be  saved."  The  Apostle  John  even  represented 
faith  in  God  as  more  easy  of  exercise  than  faith  in  man, 
in  those  remarkable  words — "  If  we  receive  the  witness  of 
nmn,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater,"  and,  therefore,  when 
presented  to  the  mind,  more  credible — more  easy  to  be 
believed.  There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which  faith  in  the 
Gospel  as  the  condition  of  salvation  is  not  exercised  by 
man's  natural  and  unaided  powci^s,  or  by  the  natural 
exertion  of  his  will.  No  man,  by  his  own  unaided  will, 
could  have  brought  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  for 
how  could  he  ever,  by  his  own  will,  have  discovered  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  that  Christ  died  for  his  sins,  and  that 
God  waits  to  be  gracious  at  the  cross  ?  How  could  he 
ever  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  had  God 
not  revealed  it  to  him,  and  also  convinced  him,  by  the 
awakening  Holy  Ghost,  of  his  sinfulness  and  consequent 
need  of  a  Saviour?  And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  can 
accept  the  third  article  of  belief — "  that  true  faith  is  only 
froiri  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  from  natural 
power  or  the  self-wrought  exertion  of  the  human  will,  but 
that  a  general  sufficiency  of  divine  grace  is  given  to  all." 
Yet,  now  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  from 
on  liigh — now  that  light  has  come  into  the  world,  and  has 
coHie  into  Britain,  the  sinner  who  has  been  favoured  with 
Gospel  light  and  Gospel  privilege,  is  held  responsible  for 
yi(!l(ling  to  the  Spirit  and  believing  the  Gospel,  and  is  able 
so  to  do.  If  the  ancient  Arminians  went  farther  than  this, 
and  maintained  that  even  when  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion were  biought  nigh  to  the  sinner  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  great  arguments  and  considerations  by  which  he 
convinces  the  world  of  sin  were  pressed  home  upon  his 
heart,  he  still  was  unable  to  receive  the  good  news — to 
believe  with  the  power  which  God  had  given  him,  and  that 
a  obtain  direct  illuminating  influence  was  needed  for  the 
quickening  of  his  intellectual  powers, — this  is  one  mode 
of  expression  as  to  which  we  must  be  allowed  to  differ  from 
them ;  since  whatever  conviction  and  impression  the  heart 
of  the  unrenewed  man  may  need  that  he  may  be  brought 
to  believe  upon  Christ,  wo  do  not  understand  that  the 
intellect  needs  rectification,  except  in  the  case  of  the  insane 
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or  imbecile.     Yet,  notice  that  this  preparatory  quickening 

of  the  Spirit  for  which  they  contended  was  very  different 

from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  regeneration  before  faith, 

imparted  to  only  the   unconditionally  elect;  for  it  was  a 

grace    freely    given    to    all,    and    a    grace   improved   or 

resisted,  according  to   the   sinner's   will.      In    fact,   their 

preparatory  and  their  prevenient  grace  was  much  the  same 

as  what  we  call  the  grace  that  convicts  of  sin.     Are  we 

reminded  that  faith  is  said  to  be  the  gift  of  God?     We 

answer,  it  is ;  but  upon  every  sinner  who  has  been  brought 

Tinder  the  sound  of  salvation  God  has  bestowed  this  gift — 

this  talent;  and  woe  be  to  him  if  he  does  not  exercise  it! 

Ood  will  call  him  to  account  for  the  way  in  which  he  has 

employed  the  gift.     What   think   ye,  then,  of   this   third 

point?     We  have  seen  already  that  there  is  medicine  in 

Calvary  for  every  diseased  and  dying  sinner;  but  is  the 

Patient  able  to  take  it  or  not  when  it  is  brought  nigh  to 

^^tti  ?    Calvinism  says — "  No,  it  is  of  no  use ;  he  is  utterly 

Dnable  to  take  it ;  the  scheme  of  gi'ace  is  a  practical  failure.** 

"^     say    "  Yes,  O   ye    dying   children   of    men,   there  is 

''^^dicine  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  for  every  one  of  you ;  and 

^^"^^  that  the  Spirit  has  brought  the  great  salvation  near, 

Joxx  are  able  in  God's  strength  to  take  it.     Put  forth  your 

liaTicJs  and  touch  the  tree  of  life.      Hear,  and  your  souls 

8ha.ll  live."     Oh,  is  that  not  something  like  the  blast  of  the 

^^xxip  of  Jubilee  ? — something  like  the  generous  theology 

taught  us  by  a  weeping  beseeching  Saviour  ? 

^.  The  fourth  controverted  point  brings  before  us  another 
^c>st  important  topic,  equally  prominent  in  the  scheme  of 
gra.ce  with  the  election  of  the  Father  and  the  atonement  of 
the    Son,  namely — the  work  of  the  Spirit.     Now,  having 
found  in  the  word  of  God  that  the  Father  has  so  loved  the 
^c^rld  as  to  surrender  his  Son,  and  that  the  Son  has   so 
Wed  the  world  as  to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  all  the 
Wlen,  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  considering  the  necessary 
unanimity  of  the  Trinity,  it  follows  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
^^st  also  embrace  the  human   family  within  his  regards, 
since  there  can  be  no  war  in  the  Godhead.    And   having 
rejected  all  unconditional  partiality  in  God's  election,  and 
*"1  such  partiality  in  the  Son's  atonement,  we  in  like  man- 
ner reject  this  arbitrary  respect  of  persons  in  the  work  of 
~J^  Spirit;    for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God. 
^hese  successive  departments  of  the  Calvinistic  creed  hang 
jS^ther ;  so  that  if  we  drop  one  link  in  the  chain,  we  must 
"''^P  all  the  rest.     Not  that  we  deny  the  work  of  the  Holy 
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that  God  in  his  word  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  warn 

men   against  falling  away  so  repeatedly,  were  it  utterly 

impossible  to  fall  away, — As,  for  example,   "  Take  heed, 

brethren,  lest  there  be  in  any  of  you   an   evil   heart  of 

unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living  God/*    (Heb.  iii,  12.) 

And   do  we  not  read  of   those    who    "  made   shipwreck 

of   their  faith,"  who,   if   they  repent  not,  **  shall    not  be 

renewed  unto  repentance " — who,    "  after   having   escaped 

the   pollutions   of  the   world   through   the   knowledge   of 

Christ,  turn  to  their  vomit  again  and  to  their  wallowing 

in  the  mire  "  ?     (2  Peter  ii,  22.)     There  is  a  condition  at  the 

cross — Believe  and  live;  and  there  is  a  condition  all  the 

'way  along  to  the  crown — Be  faithful  unto  death  and  thou 

shalt  receive  the  crown  of  life ;  which  consideration,  instead 

of  proving  injurious  by  robbing  us  of  our  evangelical  peace, 

is  calculated  to  be  highly  advantageous  as  a  stimulus  to 

increased  watchfulness  and  prayer.     Let  us  here  take  time 

to  clear  the  Arminians  of  a  most  unwarrantable  charge  that 

has  been  brought  against  them.    Because  they  said  that,  if 

a  man  did  not  persevere  to  the  end  he  would  not  be  saved, 

they  have  been  represented  as  holding  a  system  of  salvation 

by  works.     But  all  who  know  anything  about  their  writings 

understand  that  they  were  loyal  to  Christ.     They  taught 

salvation  by  works  no  more  than  Christ  taught  it,  whose 

Spirit  has  declared  that  our  sincerity  shall  be  tested  at  the 

last  day  by  "  the  deeds  done  in  the  body." 

And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  brief  contrast  between  the 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  systems  of  theology  which  has 
been  presented  to  our  minds  by  this  review  of  the 
celebrated  five  points,  we  have  to  ask  our  readers,  in 
conclusion,  which  system  upon  the  whole  they  think  to 
be  the  most  Scriptural  and  God-glorifying — which  of  the 
two  allows  the  zealous  servant  of  Christ  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  the  most  unfettered  freedom,  and  with  the 
greatest  consistency.  Suppose  that  a  man  holds  that  God, 
irom  all  eternity,  has  fixed,  arbitrarily  and  unconditionally, 
upon  a  certain  number  of  the  human  family — that  upon 
them  alone,  irrespective  of  their  conduct  in  tnis  world,  has 
he  fixed  his  electing  love — for  their  sins  alone  in  reality 
has  Christ  paid  the  redemption  price — that  upon  them 
alone  has  he  determined  to  bestow  the  gift  of  faith — 
iheir  hearts  alone  has  the  Spirit  of  God  determined 
irresistibly  to  enter, — we  ask,  how  can  a  man  with  such 
a  creed  mount  the  stairs  of  a  pulpit,  and,  addressing  a 
promiscuous  assembly,  wax  warm   and   earnest  in  evan- 
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gelical  appeal,  as  if  the  great  decision  of  the  day  depende< 
upon  them?  It  does  not  depend  upon  them,  according  t( 
his  creed.  It  depends  upon  God.  Only  if  God  b 
pleased  to  bestow  this  partial  grace  on  his  favourites,  cai 
conversion  take  place.  But  the  Anninian  preacher  ma; 
well  wax  earnest  and  warm.  His  creed  allows  him,  yef 
it  prompts  him  to  such  fervour.  He  believes  that  wher 
there  is  a  man  there  is  a  Saviour  for  him — that  wher 
sin  aboundeth,  grace  doth  much  more  abound — tha 
salvation  has  been  provided  for  every  sinner — that  n 
man  may  complain  for  want  of  grace  or  power  to  lay  hoi 
of  it ;  and  that,  while  the  power  and  the  pleading  lie  wit 
God,  the  decision  lies  with  man.  Therefore,  we  repea* 
he  may  most  consistently  manifest  all  that  fervour  c 
protestation  in  beseeching  sinners  which  God  desires  an* 
recommends.  We  have  often  thought  that,  if  men,  in  th 
matter  of  conversion,  were  mere  machines — if  their  choic 
were  never  to  be  consulted — their  consent  never  to  b 
gained— if  sermons  were  never  to  be  preached  to  them- 
and  no  blame  ever  to  be  attached  to  them  for  treadin 
under  foot  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God  and  doing  despit 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  the  Calvinistic  creed  might  sume 
according  to  which  God  saves  unconditionally  and  irresist 
bly  one  here  and  another  there.  But  when  we  find  thi 
God  says  to  the  impenitent,  "  How  shall  ye  escape,  if  y 
neglect  so  great  salvation ? "  "I  called  and  ye  ref use< 
I  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regarded  ; "  "I  woul 
have  gathered  you  as  a  hen  gathers  her  brood  under  h€ 
wings,  but  ye  would  not," — we  can  find  satisfaction  t 
our  own  mind  when  we  ruminate  in  our  study,  and  whe 
we  plead  with  men  in  our  pulpit,  only  in  the  Arminia 
scheme,  which  represents  the  grace  of  God  as  world-wid< 
and  which  endows  man  with  a  free  will,  in  virtue  of  whic 
he  has  the  solemn  prerogative  of  either  resisting  or  obeyin 
God. 

But  it  is  objected  to  us  that  our  theology  derogates  froi 
the  glory  of  God.  They  rather  tarnish  God*s  glory  wh 
make  him  the  author  of  sin — who  represent  him  as  consigi 
ing  non-elect  infants  to  hell,  and  as  punishing  men  for  nc 
keeping  his  commandments  when  they  were  unable  to  d 
so.  No.  We  give  God  all  the  glory  he  desires.  W 
represent  him  as  the  Originator,  the  Author,  the  Upholds 
of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  of  the  work  of  salvation  i 
each  saved  soul,  in  as  far  as  consists  with  the  free  agency  < 
man.    We  must  strike  the  golden   mean   between  .God 
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agency  and  man's  agency.  God  draws — man  must  come. 
God  operates — man  must  yield.  Here  is  "the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter." 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


Memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  MarahaJI,  Compiled  by  James 
Irving,  Minister  of  the  Albion  Koad  Congregational  Church, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  R  Pel  ton,  Piinter,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
1880. 

Nor  a  few  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  worthy  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  whom  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr.  Irving,  has 
prepared  for  the  press,  in  this  large  pamphlet,  a  somewhat  worthy 
memoriaL  Mr.  Marshall  was  pastor,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  of 
two  rural  churches  in  Cheshire,  at  villages  called  Over  and 
MinshulL  He  sympathised  largely  in  theological  thought  with 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and,  as  he  always  required  an  assistant 
to  be  officiating  at  his  one  chapel  while  he  occupied  the  pulpit  of 
the  other,  he  repeatedly  obtained,  through  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Morison,  likely  students  to  act  in  that  capacity,  such  as  W.  B. 
M*William,  James  Irving,  and  others.  To  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
he  said,  one  day,  "  There  are  just  two  ways  of  it :  either  man  is  a 
machine  altogether,  or  Dr.  Morison's  views  of  grace  are  correct." 

We  are  informed  in  this  memorial  tribute  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  a  native  of  Glasgow,  and  studied  four  sessions  at  our 
University.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Relief  Church,  and 
purposed  originally  to  come  out  as  a  minister  of  their  Divinity 
Hall ;  but  having  gone  to  Macclesfield  to  spend  his  vacation  with 
a  brother,  he  was  led  to  seek  ordination  from  the  English  Con- 
gregationalists. 

It  appears  from  the  memorial  that  he  was  a  man  of  commanding 
ability,  who  might  have  shone  in  a  larger  sphere  to  advantage, 
and  had,  indeed,  been  frequently  solicited  to  leave  the  scene  of 
his  village  pastorate ;  but,  just  as  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
enter  the  matrimonial  state  out  of  love  to  the  memory  of  a  ^'  sweet 
Scotch  lassie,"  who  died  young,  he  never  could  think  of  leaving 
his  first  charge,  out  of  pure  love  to  the  people.  He  reminds  us 
much  of  €k>ld8mith's  village  pastor,  who  was  *'  to  all  the  country 
dear,"  as  was  shown  by  the  reverence  with  which  he  was  ever 
listened  to,  the  £600  presented  to  him  at  his  jubilee,  and  the 
wonderful  outburst  of  respectful  sympathy  called  forth  by  his 
death  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Irving  says  that, 
taken  all  in  all,  Mr.  Marshall  was  the  most  powerful  preacher  he 
ever  heard,  a  criticism  which  is  well  sustained  by  the  specimen 
sermons  and  speeches  given  in  the  voluma  One  of  the  most 
a&cting  and  important  revelations  in  the  MemoriaZ  is  the  affection 
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which  subsisted  l>etween  the  deceased  man  of  Grod  and  Mr.  Irving, 
whom  ho  always  addressed  as  "  My  dear  James."  As  a  son  in 
the  Go.s[>cl  the  hitter  has  certainly  woven  a  beautiful  immortelle 
for  tho  memory  of  the  departed  in  this  obituary  tiibute,  in  which 
Mr.  Irviug's  own  funoml  seinnon  and  address,  at  the  interment, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  wreaths. 

Wo  observe  tliat  Mr.  Irving's  style,  though  much  mellowed  and 
improve!  since  he  crossed  tho  Tweed,  sometimes  still  trembles  on 
the  verge  of  the  outre.  Thus,  in  his  funeral  sermon  for  Mr. 
Marshall,  from  the  text,  "The  righteous  shall  enter  into  peace," 
when  showing  how  a  righteous  man  has  demonstrated  his  righteous- 
ness, he  says : — 

"This  he  has  done.  By  walking  uprightly  before  his  fellow-men. 
His  ilealiugs  witli  them  could  bear  the  light  of  day,  and  were  character- 
ised by  transparency,  truthfidness,  and  trustworthiness.  He  was 
coiurteous  ;  he  w;is  kind  ;  and  he  was  charitable.  He  did  not  size  his 
linen,  nor  siind  his  sugar,  nor  damp  his  yarn,  nor  stretch  his  cloth,  nor 
give  false  meiusure,  nor  label  his  reels  250  yanis,  knowing  they  were 
only  ir>0  yards." 

This  is  certainly  very  forcible,  although  we  remark  an  eccentricity 
of  expression  that  almost  requires  the  genius  of  a  Rowland  Hill, 
or  a  Spurgeon,  to  float  it  pleasantly  along.  But  there  is  no 
saying.  Some  of  our  brethren  rise  so  iiigh,  when  they  put  the 
Solway  between  them  and  Glasgow,  that  we  may  yet  hear  of 
James  Irving  soaring  as  loftily  in  the  metropolis  as  his  namesakes 
Edward  and  lloury,  have  done,  the  one  in  the  pulpit  and  the 
other  on  the  stage. 


Young's  Atudt/tical  Concordance.  T.  Appendices  for  Sabbath 
School  Toachei-s,  together  with  sixteen  coloured  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Bible  Lands  and  Places,  &c,  IL  Appendices  for 
Divinity  Students,  (fee,  together  with  twenty-three  Pictorial 
Views  of  Scripture  Scenery,  and  thirty-five  fao-similes  of 
Ancient  Biblical  MSS.  Edinburgh :  George  Adam  Young 
it  Company. 

Dr.  Younu  must  be  a  man  of  great  industry  and  diligence. 
These  appendices  form  most  valuable  additions  to  his  great 
work,  and  will  be  of  signal  service  to  the  scholar  as  well  as  to 
tho  worker  for  Christ,  who  may  have  no  classical  education.  The 
divisions  of  the  appendix  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers  are  (1) 
Analytical  survey  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  (2)  of  all  the 
Facts  of  the  Bible,  luid  (3)  of  all  the  Idioms  of  the  Bible,  besidee 
(4)  Bible  Themes,  Questions,  Canonicity,  and  Rationalism,  Ac 
The  Analytical  survey  for  Divinity  Students,  dra,  contains  (1) 
Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  (2)  Idiomatic 
use  of  tbo  Hebrew  and  Greek  Tenses,  and  (3)  Greek  and  Kngliifli 
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Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  The  whole  is  compressed  into  a 
wonderfully  small  space;  while  the  chapter  on  JRationalism  is 
brought  down  to  the  teachings  of  Professor  Smith,  whom  Dr. 
Young  does  not  hesitate  to  class  with  Paulas,  Strauss,  &c 


Holiness,  as  understood  by  tlie  Writers  of  the  Bible :  a  Bible  Study. 
By  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  author  of  Commenta/ry  on  Romcms, 
London  :  Hodder  «fe  Stoughton.     1880. 

The  readers  of  the  Expositor  will  recognize  the  now  well  known 
name  of  Mr.  Beet.  In  this  considerable  pamphlet  on  Holiness, 
among  much  that  is  characteristic  and  original,  we  find  that  he 
is,  on  the  main,  at  one  with  all  good  men ;  for  he  thus  writes  at 
p.  53  :— 

*'  But  as  we  stand  beneath  the  cross  of  him  who  died  that  we  mi^ht 
live  no  longer  for  ourselves  but  for  him,  and  as  we  feel  the  constrainmg 
power  of  Ms  mysterious  love,  we  dare  not  hesitate.  And  with  a  con- 
fidence which  seems  to  us  akin  to  madness,  but  which  is  commanded 
by  God,  we  venture  to  believe,  at  the  apostle's  bidding,  that  we  are 
now  desul  to  sin,  and  that  from  this  moment  we  shall  live  for  God,  and 
that  in  this  separation  from  sin  and  devotion  to  God  we  shall  be  main- 
tained to  the  end  of  life  by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  while  we  thus  beUeve,  the  command  of  God  which  in  believing 
we  obey  is  itself  a  pledge  that  in  the  moment  of  our  faith  Gk>d  works 
in  us  that  which  he  bids  us  believe.  Else  the  reckoning  which  at  his 
bidding  we  make  is  false,  and  his  word  a  deception.  Therefore,  just 
as  we  obtain  forgiveness  by  believing  that  in  the  moment  of  our  faith 
and  through  the  death  of  Christ  our  sins  are  forgiven,  so,  by  believing 
that  it  is  ours,  we  also  so  obtain  and  retain  the  holiness  which  God 
requires  and  gives." 

We  recommend  the  little  work  as  being  a  fresh  contribution  on 
a  subject  than  which  there  could  not  be  one  more  important. 


Lights  on  the  Way  ;  or.  Helps  for  Young  Christians.  By  Rev.  J. 
R.  Brown,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Publishing  House.     1879. 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  this  handsome  volume  arrived 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Brown  is  the  editor  6t 
the  weekly  newspaper  that  is  the  organ  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  ChurcL  He  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  writes 
with  a  free  and  correct  pen.  His  work  is  eminently  practical 
The  chapters  are  thus  divided  : — Finding  the  Way  ;  Starting  Out ; 
In  the  Shadows;  The  Pleasures  of  Sin;  The  Doctrines;  Life 
in  the  Hymns.  Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  it  is  a  treatise 
which,  when  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  person,  may  be  blessed 
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by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  him  unto  Christ,  if  he  has  not  yet 
found  him,  then  to  confirm  him  in  holiness,  and  make  him  intelli- 
gently acquainted  with  the  main  doctrines  of  New  Testament 
theology.  The  last  chapter  is  characteristic  of  the  Transatlantic 
Church, — but  in  tliis  respect  we  might  profitably  take  a  leaf  out 
of  their  book ;  for  the  singing  of  hymns  is,  without  doubt,  a  most 
important  means  of  grace.  Those  selected  are  admirable,  and  the 
remarks  made  upon  them  judicious. 


PASSING    AND    PROSPECTIVE    EVENTS. 

A  Christian  Convention  has  just  been  held  at  Glasgow,  at  which 
ardent  pi-ayers  were  ofiered  up  for  increased  spiritual  blessing, 
and  addresses  given  by  ministers  of  various  evangelical  denomina- 
tions. The  presence  of  the  Master  was  enjoyed  by  his  assembled 
people. 

Much  excitement  has  been  excited  throughout  Scotland  by  a 
motion  being  brought  forward,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  of  the  Established  Church,  to  serve  a  libel  on  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Lenzie,  near  Glasgow,  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  a  volume  published  by  the  Eationalistic  or  send- 
Kationalistic  party  in  the  Established  Church.  It  is  likely  that 
the  case  will  agitate  that  church  for  years,  as  Professor  Robertson 
Smith's  case  has  agitated  the  Free  Church.  In  next  number  we 
expect  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  review  of  that  book  by  one  of 
our  brethren  who  is  in  every  way  competent  to  do  so. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  expected  visit  to  Scotland,  in  a 
week  or  two,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston,  whose  power- 
ful lectures  have  the  double  effect  of  shaking  infidelity  and  pro- 
ducing a  revival  of  religion. 


The  Editor  will  be  happy  to  receive  questions  on  difficult  points 
from  the  readers  of  the  Repository^  as  has  lately  been  suggested 
to  him  by  an  intelligent  reader.  Having  renewed  the  sole  charge 
of  his  church,  he  has  not  so  much  time  as  he  once  had  at  his  dis- 
posal to  pen  replies  himself;  but  kind  and  able  brethren  are 
willing  to  help  him. 


THE 
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EXTENDED    AND    UNEXTENDED    CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  large  and  apparently  growing  school  of  writers  who  are 
never  weary  of  declaring  that  there  is  but  "  one  substance," 
and  that  mind  has  no  existence  independently  of  body,  have 
at  least  one  qualification  that  fits  them  for  their  task ;  they 
are  firee  from  what  is  called  the  "  theological  bias."  They 
are  thus  able  to  give  to  theological  systems  the  widest 
berth.  This,  thou^  to  many  of  us  a  questionable  qualifi- 
cation, at  least  fits  them  for  saying,  without  fear,  the 
strongest  things  that  can  be  said  outside  the  circle  of  theolo- 

fical  thought.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  even  a 
ttle  sympathy  with  theolo^cal  things  might  render  theii* 
vision  a  little  stronger  and  clearer,  and  might  open  up  to 
them  views  of  even  their  own  favourite  themes  which  they 
cannot  otherwise  enjoy.  Still,  if  they  choose  to  exclude 
from  any  quarter  such  light  as  could  be  given,  we  must  not 
the  less  carefully  consider  how  they  attempt  to  walk  over 
the  vast  fields  of  mental  study  by  such  light  as  they  them- 
selves supply.  Their  anti-theological  bias  must  not  so 
influence  our  minds  as  to  create  within  us  an  anti-philo- 
sophical bias.  Though  metaphysic  has  been  termed  the  act 
of  going  astray  upon  a  plan,  the  suppression  of  metaphysics 
is  impossible,  so  that,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  W.  James, 
"  the  only  alternative  is  between  the  good  metaphysics  of 
clear-headed  philosophy  and  the  trashy  metaphysics  of  vulgar 
positivism."  Standing  secure  at  the  centre  of  theological 
truth,  we  can  afford  to  listen  to  the  strongest  thing  that 
may  be  said  by  a  philosophy  that  involves  the  most  thorough 
denial  of  mind  as  mind. 

No.  11.  M  Vol.  8. 
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Conceding  to  materialists  all  that  they  have  a  right  to 
demand,  and  which  we  can  gain  nothing  by  withholding ; 
conceding  to  them  the  fact  that  we  have  experience  of  mind 
only  as  associated  with  body,  that  the  mind  develops  as  the 
body  dev^elops,  that  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  body 
for  much,  if  not  all,  its  knowledge,  its  activity,  and  its 
power ;  we  have  still  to  press  them  for  an  explanation  of 
those  phenomena  which  body  cannot  give.  No  one  has  felt 
more  acutely  where  this  difficulty  pinches  than  Dr.  Bain, 
and  hence,  in  his  Mind  and  Body,  he  has  exhibited  all  his 
known  ingenuity  in  seeking  to  shield  his  philosophy  from 
the  most  absurd  conclusions.  The  book  is  one  of  the  mast 
disappointing  volumes  it  is  possible  to  read  on  such  a  subject. 
But  perhaps  Dr.  Bain  meant  it  to  be  so.  That  is  his  way 
occasionally.  You  go  forward  with  him  expecting  an  open- 
ing into  wider  fields,  when  he  simply  leads  you  up  to  a 
blank  wall.  The  philosophical  cul  de  sac  is  a  frequent 
occurience  in  the  mental  journeyings  of  those  who  are 
pleased  to  take  him  for  their  guide. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  nature,  essence,  or  sub- 
stance of  mind,  its  phenomena  are  beyond  dispute.     They 
are  facts,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  unquestioned.     Men  may  deny 
that  there  is  an  immaterial  mind,  but  they  cannot,  and  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  thought,  and  feeling, 
and  choice.     These  are  phenomena  registering  their  exist- 
ence in  every  conscious  mind.     Whence  then  these  pheno- 
mena?    Are   they  simply  the  qualities  of  some  material 
substance  ?     Only  the  extreme  school  of  materialists  would 
say  so  in  so  many  words.     Bain,  a  little  annoyed  that  Hume 
should  have  used  such  an  expression  as  "  that  little  agita- 
tion of  the  brain  that  we  call  thought,"  endeavours  to  throw 
the   shield   over  it  by  calling  it  "an  unguarded  phrase." 
But  if  these  phenomena  of  thought,  feeling,  and  choice,  be 
not  the  qualities  of  a  material  substance,  they  must  have 
some   other  substratum.     There  must  be  some  thing  that 
thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills.      Our  devotion  to  material 
substance  may  render  the  idea  of  an  immaterial  substance  a 
stumbling-block  to  us,  yet,  unless  thought,  and  feeling,  and 
choice   arc   the   mere  qualities  of   matter,    they  must  be 
phenomena  of  that  which  is  not  matter.     Bain  speaks  of 
the  "mind  proper"  as  an  "alliance  with  matter,"  as  some- 
thing  'attached"  to  a   "material  mass,"  but  maintains 
nevertheless  that  body  and  mind  are  resolvable  into  "  one 
substance  with  two  sets  of  properties."    This,  of  coarse,  is 
simply  to  maintain  that  mind  is  a  property  of  a  sabetanoe, 
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and  that  thought,  feeling,  and  choice,  are  phenomena  of 
that  property.  Matter  also,  on  this  hypothesis,  is  only  a 
propei*ty  of  a  substance,  and  extension,  gravity,  and  colour 
will  then  be  the  qualities  of  a  property.  To  such  lengths 
are  men  driven  by  the  force  of  theory.  Their  demand  for 
simplicity  entangles  them  in  confusion.  That  "one  sub- 
stance "  which  has  mind  and  matter  for  its  properties  is,  we 
presume,  neither  mind  nor  matter.  What,  then,  can  it  be  ? 
And  yet  the  "atoms"  and  "molecules"  with  which  the 
whole  school  is  so  familiar,  and  with  which  such  freedom  is 
used,  and  out  of  which,  as  they  are  never  weary  of  attempt- 
ing to  show,  come  such  wonders,  are  the  ultimates  which 
light  up  all  mystery  and  make  all  things  plain.  This 
craving  for  Monism  is  seeking  to  satisfy  itself  at  immense 
expense  of  mental  consistency. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  the  Mind  and  Body,  by  Bain, 
with  some  care  recently,  arising  out  of  a  little  personal 
experience  which  will  illustrate  the  influence  of  body  on 
mind,  and  of  mind  on  body.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  faint 
a  short  time  ago  while  in  the  pulpit.  Pain  and  weakness, 
with  which  I  had  struggled  too  long,  at  last  mastered  me, 
and  I  was  overcome.  The  sentence  I  was  trying  to  utter 
was  broken,  and  I  had  just  time  to  touch  my  chair  when 
space,  and  time,  and  form,  and  colour,  and  pain,  too,  were 
to  me  no  more.  In  a  little  while  the  kindly  ministries  of 
others  recalled  me  to  my  conscious  relations  to  all  these 
things  again.  Thus,  I  had  rather  a  startling  illustration  of 
what,  of  course,  we  are  all  conscious  of  every  day — namely, 
the  influence  of  the  body  upon  the  mind.  I  was  unfitted 
for  that  which,  while  speaking  to  my  fellow-men,  I  intensely 
desired  to  accomplish.  Some  time  during  the  days  and 
nights  of  weakness,  of  which  this,  unfortunately,  was  only 
the  beginning,  I  dreamt.  My  dream  was  of  Beaconsfield. 
His  Lordship  had  been  playing  such  tricks  that  Britannia 
thought  it  necessary  to  apply  a  broomstick  to  his  back. 
The  somersault  which,  under  this  stimulus,  his  Lordship 
made  over  the  railing  of  the  platform,  and  the  manner  in 
which  aid  was  rendered  him  as  his  feet  touched  the  floor, 
tickled  me  into  laughter,  and  I  awoke.  Here  I  had  an 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  mind  upon  body;  the 
vagaries  of  dreamland  breaking  in  upon  rest  that  was 
sadly  needed  by  a  weakened  frame.  Leaving  the  physician 
to  lecture  me,  meantime,  for  the  first  condition  of  things, 
and  the  politician  to  laugh  at  me,  mayhap,  for  the  other, 
I  wished  to  spend  a  spare  hour  with  the  philosophers,  that 
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I  might  know  what  they  had  to  say  upon  the  question 
But  I  no  sooner  be^an  my  inquiries  than  the  rival  school 
threatened  to  puzzle  and  perplex  me.  I  have  spoken  o 
the  influence  of  body  upon  mind,  and  of  mind  upon  body— 
an  innocent  enough  remark  surely,  and  one  which  men  an 
making  every  day;  for  most  men,  from  whom  commoi 
sense  has  not  yet  departed,  recognize  the  difference  betweei 
body  and  mind,  and,  while  viewing  them  as  closely  unitec 
in  man,  yet  refuse  to  make  them  one.  But  Dr.  Bain  object 
to  this  very  innocent  language,  and  tells  me  that,  "  at  iin 
instance  of  modern  physiology,"  the  doctrine  of  two  sub 
stances  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  t*o  speak  of  the  min< 
and  body  as  acting  upon  each  other  assumes  what  he  is  no 
prepared  to  grant.  It  assumes,  he  says,  that  we  are  entide< 
to  speak  of  mind  apart  from  body,  and  he  raises  an  objectioi 
to  which  I  must  return  by  and  bye.  It  overlooks,  he  main 
tains,  that  with  all  our  mental  processes  there  is  "ai 
unbroken  material  succession,"  and  that  "  all  mental  fact 
are  at  the  same  time  physical  facts."  He  will  allow  m< 
to  speak  of  "mind-body  giving  birth  to  mind-body,"  bu 
not  of  mind  as  influencing  body.  I  must  not  sepaFat4 
them  in  thought.  When,  again,  I  speak  of  the  "  mind  a^ 
using  the  body  as  its  instrument,"  he  objects  that  this  als( 
assumes  that  the  "  mind  has  a  separate  existence."  Anc 
yet  all  through  the  book  he  speaks  of  mind  and  body.  ] 
try  to  comprehend  what  he  means  by  mind,  but  he  baffle 
me.  I  ask  him  to  be  plain,  and  he  replies,  "  a  human  bein^ 
is  an  extended  and  material  mass,  attached  to  which  is  th( 
power  of  becoming  alive  to  feeling  and  thought — th< 
extreme  remove  from  all  that  is  material."  I  am  yei 
bewildered ;  for  it  is  this  "  power "  of  becoming  alive  U. 
feeling  and  thought  that  I  am  inquiring  after,  and  ar 
assertion  is  not  an  explanation.  And  then  that  powei 
"attached"  to  the  material  mass  increases  the  difficulty 
The  word  is  too  metaphorical,  by  a  long  way,  for  i 
metaphysician  to  use,  who,  on  other  subjects,  can  make 
short  work  of  figures.  But  he  makes  another  attempt  U 
ut  into  plain  words  what  he  means  by  mind  and  body 
e  says,  "  We  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  same  being  is 
by  alternate  fits,  object  and  subject,  under  extended  anc 
under  unextended  consciousness."  Now,  if  anybody  has 
a  line  that  can  fathom  this  depth,  I  wish  that  they  wook 
kindly  lend  it  to  me  for  a  little  while;  for  I  confess  ] 
cannot  bottom  the  mystery.  I  am  now  bewildered  Bi 
much  about  matter  as  I  am  about  mind.      When  thii 
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"cerebral  organization"  as  "extended  consciousness'*  is 
"  object,"  to  whom  or  to  what  is  it  object  ?  Then,  again, 
when  the  "  fit "  changes,  what  is  it  that  becomes  "  subject  ? " 
What  is  the  extended  consciousness  ?  It  is  in  vain  I  press 
him  with  these  questions,  for  his  final  reply  is,  "The 
arguments  for  the  two  substances  are  no  longer  compatible 
with  ascertained  science  and  clear  thinking.  The  one 
substance,  with  two  sets  of  properties,  two  sides,  the 
physical  and  the  mental — a  double  fcLced  unity — would 
appear  to  comply  with  all  the  exigencies  of  the  case."  I 
must  take  this,  or  get  nothing. 

The  vice  of  this  whole  philosophy  is  the  attempt  to  reach 
a  unity  which  cannot  be  reached,  and  which  can  only  repeat 
the  failures  so  plentifully  sown  over  the  field  of  a  lawless 
speculation.  Spinoza  sought  it,  Hegel  sought  it,  Hartman 
sought  it,  Lewes  sought  it ;  and  there  may  be  found  many 
illustrations  among  those  who  are  circling  round  the  solar 
minds  of  the  same  school  who  seek  but  cannot  find  it. 
They  may  not  all  follow  the  same  path  in  their  efforts  to 
attain  it,  but  the  one  result  of  failure  is  common  to  them 
all.    It  is  so,  as  yet,  at  least. 

But  as  I  am  dealing  with  Bain's  book,  I  may  as  well  put 
this  "double  faced  unity"  of  his  to  some  little  test,  that 
we  may  see  whether  it  "  complies  with  all  the  exigencies 
of  the  case."  Strong  as  the  philosophical  desire  for  unity 
may  be,  vast  as  the  unknown  possibilities  of  matter  may 
be,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  some  thing  which  is  neither 
matter  nor  mind,  but  which  has  matter  and  mind  for  its 
properties,  will  prove  a  very  manageable  subject  in   the 

E resent  stage  of  human  thought.  The  difficulty  of  showing 
ow  thought  and  feeling  and  choice  can  be  evolved  from 
brain-tremors  is  great  enough,  since  even  Tyndall  will  help 
Qs  to  remember  tiiat  the  "  chasm  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena  still  remains  intellectually  impassable ;"  but 
the  difficulty  seems  to  grow  in  our  hands  when  an  effort 
is  made  to  show  that  thought  and  extension,  colour  and 
emotion,  gravity  and  choice,  are  only  the  phenomena  of  the 
different  properties  that  have  under  them  only  one  sub- 
stratum. To  call  mind  and  matter  properties  of  some- 
thing, is  new  language  in  philosophy.  But  there  are  some 
new  things  that  have  a  rare  attraction  for  men,  and  which 
they  might  be  left  to  enjoy  could  it^  only  be  shown  that 
no  harm  may  come  of  it.  F.  Newman,  however,  uttered  a 
word  of  warning  when  he  said,  "  through  the  non-cultiva- 
tion of  metaphysics  in  the  spiritual  schools  in  England,  the 
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Atheist  has  great  facility  of  dictating  and  passing  as 
current  his  own  metaphysics."  We  must  guard  ourselves 
against  that  danger,  lest  it  be  found  lurking  in  the 
confident  use  of  new  language  in  philosophy. 

This  "  double  faced  unity" — this  alternate  fit  of  "  extended 
and  unextended  consciousness,"  so  far  as  it  has  yet  received 
presentation  for  thought,  makes  sad  havoc  of  the  logical 
consistency  of  its  ablest  advocate.  At  page  22,  Bain, 
discussing  the  things  that  influence  the  brain,  such  as  food 
and  stimulants,  distinguishes  between  brain  and  mind,  and 
speaks  of  the  one  as  the  ''  organ  of  the  other."  That  seems 
the  language  of  a  rounded  philosophy.  But  at  page  132 
he  objects,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imply  a  separate 
existence  for  the  mind,  to  any  one  saying  that  **  the  mind 
uses  the  body  as  its  instrument."  Why  should  he  object  ? 
Has  he  not  said  that  the  one  is  the  "  organ  "  of  the  other  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  his  own  showing,  they 
can  have  little  in  common.  "  Mental  states,"  he  says,  "  and 
bodily  states  are  utterly  contrasted — they  cannot  be  com- 
pared." Exactly  so.  There  is  no  resemblance  between 
pain  and  sky-blue — between  thought  and  thirst ;  and  yet, 
with  a  degree  of  obliviousness  that  seems  startling  in  such 
a  writer,  he  can  confidently  assert  that  ''  all  mental  facts 
are  at  the  same  time  physical  facts."  Is  there,  then, 
something  of  extension,  of  colour,  and  of  gravity  in  mind  ? 
Is  there  no  difference  between  a  sensation  and  this  regret, 
this  remorse,  this  joy  or  fear  of  which  I  am  conscious? 
That  cannot  be,  for  he  has  himself  taught  me,  at  page  125, 
that  "  extension  is  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  properties 
all  present  in  matter,  all  absent  in  mind.  Inertia  cannot 
belong  to  a  pleasure,  a  pain,  or  an  idea  as  experienced  in 
consciousness."  Colour  is  a  truly  material  property,  and 
cannot  attach  to  a  feeling.  Plainly,  then,  matter  and  mind 
cannot  be  confounded ;  mental  facts  cannot  be  physical 
facts.  The  distinction  is  radical.  The  respective  phenomena 
of  mind  and  body  are  as  dififerent  as  can  be.  How  ''  one 
substance,"  which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  can  have  two 
such  diverse  sets  of  properties  must  remain  the  puzzle  of 
philosophy.  Unless,  indeed,  the  one  substance  be  made  up 
of  both  mind  and  matter.  But  how,  then,  shall  we  speaK 
of  mind  and  matter  as  properties  of  mind  and  matter? 
When  the  "fit"  is  on,  and  matter  is  "extended  conscious- 
ness," matter  must  be  a  very  knowing  thing,  though 
nothing  definite  has  yet  been  said  about  how  far  its 
knowledge  reaches.    Wnen  the  "fit"  is  off",  where,  ihen. 
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is  matter  ?    What  has  become  of  the  "  extended  conscious- 
ness?" 

But,  will  rhetoric  do  for  this  "  double-faced  unity  "  what 

logic  has  failed  to  do  ?     It  is  more  than  doubtful.     At  page 

132,  Dr.  Bain  says,  "  Of  mind  apart  from  body  we  have  no 

direct  experience,  and  absolutely  no  knowledge.     The  wind 

may  act  upon  the  sea,  and  the  waves  may  react  upon  the 

wind,  but  the  agents  are  known  in  separation,  they  are  seen 

to  exist  apart  l^fore  the  shock  of  collision,  but  we  are  not 

allowed  to  perceive  a  mind  acting  apart  from  its  material 

companion."     A  judge,  sitting  upon  the  bench  the  other 

day,  and  animadverting   upon   the  conduct  of  a   certain 

editor,  said,  "  I  wish  gentlemen  in  their  writing  could  keep 

their  imagination   under  the  control  of   their  judgment. ' 

His  remark  might  be  extended  to  others  besides  editors. 

The  "  mind  and  its  material  companion  "  are  very  naturally 

distinguished  in  the  passage  I  have  quoted;  it  is  a  true 

philosophy   forcing  its  way  through  the  analogies  which 

rhetoric,  with  a  certain  license,  may  occasionally  make  use 

of.     But  it  is  a  form  of  speech  which  the  "  one  substance  " 

theory  has  no  right  to  use,  and  has  implications,  the  strain 

of  which  the  theory  will  not  bear.     And  though  it  may  be 

quite  true  that  any  knowledge  which  we  have  of  mind  by 

experience  is  a  knowledge  of  it  as  associated  with  body,  it 

by  no  means   follows  that   we  are  therefore  to  confound 

them,  and  call  them  different  phenomena  of  one  substance. 

The  chasm  between  the  me  and  the  not-me,  between  the 

thinking  subject  and  the  molecular  motion  of  the  brain, 

is  not  crossed  by  what  is  now  to  be  called  "  mind-body  "  or 

*•  mind-stuff."     To  say,  however,  that  we  have  absolutely  no 

knowledge  of  mind  apart  from  body,  is  to  say  what  would 

effectually  shut  us  up  in  a  Fatherless  universe,  in  which 

there  is  no  Spirit,  no  Christ,  no  God.     It  is  to  plunge  us 

into   the  darkest  abyss  of  the  grossest  materialism.     Dr. 

Bain  was  holding  his  pen  loosely  when  he  wrote  "  the  wind 

^nd   the   waves    are    seen  to   exist   before   the   shock   of 

collision."     We  are  pretty  sure  he  never  saw  anything  of 

the  sort.     He  asks  me  what  I  know  of  mind  apart  from 

body ;  I  ask  him  in  reply  what  he  knows  of  the  wind  apart 

from  its  effects  ?    And  the  waves,  too,  are  they  not  the 

expression  of  a  force  which  he  cannot  see  ?     Surely  the 

phenomena    of    mental    action    made    known    to    me   in 

consciousness  are  as  real  and  as  really  perceived  as  are  the 

phenomena  of  wind  and  waves.     The  wind  is  not  the  "final 

term  of  explanation."     Nor  are  the  waves.    The  mysterj^ 
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without  is  not  fathomed  by  the  shock  of  collision.  Nor  is 
the  mystery  within  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  and 
choices  of  which  I  am  conscious.  They  are  not  the  final 
term  of  explanation.  There  is  an  underlying  reality  whose 
existence  all  these  phenomena  reveal,  and  which  in  its 
nature  must  be  wide  as  the  poles  from  that  which  has 
extension,  and  colour,  and  gravity. 

But  the  "mind  and  its  material  companion,"  though 
spoken  of  as  "  undivided  twins,"  come  by  and  bye  to  lose 
their  individuality  and  are  resolved  into  a  unity.  Combat- 
ing the  idea  that  mind  and  body  act  upon  each  other,  Bain 
maintains  that,  in  all  mental  processes,  there  is  an  umbroken 
material  succession,  and  that,  when  we  speak  of  a  mental 
cause,  we  simply  mean  after  all  that  ''it  is  body  acting 
upon  body."  What  now  has  become  of  the  "  twins  ? 
Where  are  the  "companions?"  One  of  the  faces  has 
disappeared,  and  left  us  certainly  not  the  most  precious  or 
attractive.  Thus  unity  is  sought,  with  what  result  we  now 
see.  The  mass  of  matter  "attached"  to  which  was  the 
power  of  becoming  alive  to  feeling  and  thought,  and  which 
was  called  the  "  human  being,"  can  now  dispense  with  its 
ally,  its  twin,  its  companion,  and,  by  a  rare  parsimony,  do 
the  whole  work  itself.  In  this  philosophy,  what  is  meant 
by  mental  agency  is  after  all  just  body  acting  upon  body. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  there  are  emergencies  with 
which  this  theory  does  not  comply.  We  have  seen  how, 
under  the  stress  of  a  stem  consistency,  this  double  aspect 
has  metamorphosed  itself  into  something  that  has,  after  all, 
but  one  face.  How,  then,  will  this  theory  explain  to  me  my 
personality?  I,  the  thinking  subject,  am  conscious  of 
myself  as  having  certain  mental  states  and  doing  certain 
moral  deeds  which  have  none  of  the  qualities  of  mere  body. 
There  is  a  persistency,  a  permanency,  a  simplicity,  and  force, 
about  my  being,  which  body  nowhere  manifests,  which,  in 
fact,  are  impossible  to  material  body.  My  personality 
cannot,  and  therefore  must  not,  be  confounded  with  even 
the  series  of  feelings,  and  thoughts,  and  volitions,  of  which 
I  am  conscious.  How  much  less  can  it  disappear  amid  mere 
physical  phenomena?  Amid  the  fugitative  conditions  of 
body  and  states  of  consciousness  the  ego  remains.  Surelj^ 
my  personality  is  not  a  mere  illusion.  Is  not  memory  a 
fact  ?  Is  not  present  consciousness  a  fact  ?  Am  I  then  the 
victim  of  a  mere  dream  ?  If  so,  who  or  what  can  disenchani 
me  ?  If  my  personal  life  is  only  a  dream,  I  am  in  the  con- 
dition of  knowing  and  feeling  how  much  such  a  dreani 
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means  for  me.  May  I  not  then  say  with  Descartes,  '*! 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  myself  in  as  far  as  I  am  a 
thinking  and  unextended  thing;  and  I  possess  a  distinct 
idea  of  body  as  it  is  only  an  extended  and  unthinking 
thing." 

I  have  the  same  difficulty  with  this  "double faced  unity" 
on  the  line  of  self-determination  that  I  have  with  it  on  the 
line  of  self-consciousness.    The  human  personality  has  often 
bent  itself  to  do  evil,  moral  evil.     The  tremendous  question 
of  moral  evil  stares  me  in  the  face  every  day.     There  is 
more  than  physical  disturbance,  shattered  nerves,  sad  mis- 
fortunes, and  blighted  prospects  in  life.     There  is  sin  in  it. 
But  how,  if,  in  this  double  faced  theory,  every  mental  fact  is 
at  the  same  time  a  physical  fact,  and  the  result  of  that 
physical  fact;   that  physical   fact  being  the  result  of  an 
endless  chain  of  physical  facts — how,  I  ask,  on  such  hypo- 
thesis, could  this  moral  evil  exist  ?     How  could  I  thus  charge 
home  upon  myself  the  performance  of  deeds  that  darken 
existence  ?     We  know  how  the  dark  shadow  of  evil  is  cast 
upon  the  brightest  spots  of  earth.     The  fairest  flowers  of 
human   feeling  have  been  withered  by  it.      Broken  pur- 
poses, like  fragments  of  a  mighty  ruin,  have  been  scattered 
all  along  the  human  path  by  it.     I  can  understand  it,  and 
condemn  it,  and  grieve  over  it,  if  there  be  a  spirit  whose 
power  of  free  choice  has  been  exercised  in  opposition  to  the 
right  and  true.     I  can  understand  it,  if  there  be   in   the 
conscious  mind  felt  obligations  to  do  the  right,  yet  conscious 
refusal  so  to  act.     But  this  double  faced  unity  can  only  tell 
me  of  weakness  on  account  of  which  that  which  is  stronger 
than  I  am  has  overcome  me.     It  cannot  even  explain  to  me 
what  is  imprudent,  inconvenient,  or  unwise.     It  tells  me 
what  is,  but  how  can  it  tell  me  what  could  be,  and  should 
be  ?    This  moral  evil  need  not  have  been,  should  not  have 
been,  or  it  is  not  moral  evil  at  all.     But  that  which  is  the 
result  of  an  unbroken  material  succession,  and  where  self- 
determination  has  no  part  to  play,  cannot  be  charged  upon 
me  as  moral  evil. 

And  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  on  the  questions  of 
personal  identity  and  moral  evil  seem  to  increase  when, 
on  this  theory,  we  think  of  God.  Are  we  to  be  denied 
the  idea  of  a  Spiritual  Creator?  If  not,  then  surely  a 
Creating  Spirit  might  create  a  creature  spirit.  There  is 
nothing  unphilosophical  in  that.  The  creature  spirit 
might  nave  very  close  relations  to  a  material  body,  and 
yet  not  be  identical  with  it     Our  "corporeal  and  incor- 
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poreal  parts,"  to  use  again  the  language  which  Bain  can 
leel  himself  free  to  use,  notwithstanding  his  theory, 
might  be  in  the  closest  union  and  still,  so  far  as  their 
natures  are  concerned,  the  gulf  between  them  be  quite 
an  impassable  one.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  that — 
nothing  contradictory.  About  the  manner  of  their  union 
there  may  be  mystery;  but  a  theory  which  denies  the 
fact  only  refutes  itself.  It  is,  as  we  know,  one  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  teachers  that  ever  influenced 
human  thought  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit."  If  modern  phil- 
osophy is  prepared  to  draw  its  bold  pen  through  that 
sentence,  we  need  not  much  concern  ourselves  what  may 
be  said  about  the  human  spirit ;  but  if  to  that  philosophy 
there  still  remains  a  little  modesty,  and  if,  with  its  grow- 
ing knowledge,  there  still  lingers  a  little  reverence  round 
its  aims,  so  that  it  shrinks  back  from  contradicting  the 
truest  Teacher  humanity  has  ever  had,  it  may  then  find 
a  place  for  the  idea  that  a  Spiritual  Creator  may  have 
for  his  offspring  upon  the  earth  creature  spirits  that  bear 
his  image.  Bain  occupies  sixty  pages  with  notices  of  the 
philosophers  whose  opinions  are  given  about  the  soul; 
but  Jesus  Christ  has  no  place  among  them.  How  is  it 
that  modern  thinkers  so  rarely  make  reference  to  his 
teachings  on  such  a  question?  They  quote  freely,  when 
it  suits  them,  from  all  other  authorities,  ancient  and 
modern,  but  have  no  place  for  the  thoughts  of  the 
greatest  Teacher.  Is  it  from  reverence  they  thus  abstain 
from  quoting  him?  Is  it  from  some  such  sense  of  pro- 
priety as  prevents  a  prime  minister  from  dragging  the 
name  of  his  Sovereign  into  every  pai'ty  question  which 
the  nation's  parliament  might  discuss  ?  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  feel  assured  that  it  is  so.  To  onlookers  not 
mingling  in  the  fray,  but  familiar  to  some  extent  with 
both  sides  of  the  subject,  nothing  is  more  noticeable  than 
the  utter  exclusion  of  any  reference  to  what  Jesus  Christ 
has  thought  and  said  upon  the  subject.  And  yet  he 
taught  a  doctrine  of  the  mind  and  body.  He  did  not  in 
any  way  confound  them.  They  are  not  in  any  way, 
according  to  his  teaching,  the  properties  of  some  other 
substance.  His  psychology  is  a  much  more  accurate  thin^ 
than  that.  Distinguishing  very  clearly  between  soul  and 
body,  he  could  say — and  the  present  age  as  well  as  the 
past  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  saying — "Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;   but  rather  fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both 
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soul  and  body  in  bell/'  The  distinction  is  sharp,  the 
duty  is  paramount;  for  the  possibility  is  tremendous. 
There  is  thus  a  philosophy  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
which  meets  all  the  emergencies  of  the  case,  as  they  can- 
not be  met  by  the  small  and  imperfect  philosophies  of 
men  who  exclude  from  their  pages  all  reference  to  his 
name  and  authority.  In  his  teaching,  moral  life  haa 
some  meaning,  and  can  never  be  confounded  with  move- 
ments that  are  mechanically  ruled.  Supreme  acts  of 
worship  rendered  to  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  are  not  only 
possible  and  reasonable,  but  the  very  life  and  joy  of  the 
soul.  To  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  the  soul  is^ 
again,  the  measureless  privilege  of  us  all,  recovered  for  us 
by  him  whose  words  should  be  written  on  the  blank  leaf 
of  every  book  on  philosophy — "What  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? " 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


THE  SPECIAL  WORK  OF  AN  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  according  to  the  doctrinal  basis  or  statement  of 
principles  then  submitted  and  agreed  upon,  declared  the 
object  of  the  Union  to  be  "  Mutual  countenance,  counsel, 
and  co-operation  in  supporting  and  spreading  the  simple 
soul-saving  and  heart-sanctifying  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of 
God."  It  was  the  earnest  conviction  of  these  brethren, 
who  have  all  proved  themselves  able  ministers  of  the 
Divine  Word,  that  what  God  required  of  them  as  a 
Heligious  Association,  and  what  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people  called  for  at  their  hands,  was  the 
faithful,  loving,  and  full  declaration  of  the  old  story  of 
Jesus  and  his  love.  Controversy,  of  which  there  was 
necessarily  an  unusual  growth,  church  polity,  and  denom- 
inational extension,  were  wisely  subordinated  in  their 
thoughts  and  efTorts.  "  Christ  crucified "  was  the  chief 
theme  of  their  address,  and  the  salvation  of  men  their 
special  aim.  Results  prove  their  mission  to  have  been 
heaven  bom  and  heaven  blessed — the  inspiration  of  a 
piety  and  zeal  kindled  and  fed  at  the  feet  of  him  "  wha 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost." 

Times  are  considerably  altered.    A  sensible  progress  has 
taken  place  in  men's  conceptions  of  Christianity.     The 
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hard  features  of  that  reli^on,  which  has  been  ''  received 
by  tradition  from  our  fathers/'  are  greatly  softened,  and 
those  who  hold  it  have  been  constrained  to  modify  their 
representations  of  it  more  and  more  to  what  one  has 
appropriately  called  "the  improved  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  the  undeniable  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  reli^on."  The  limitation  tneories  of  the 
atonement  and  of  the  Father's  love  are  seldom  heard  of 
among  us,  and  if  referred  to,  it  is  much  in  the  same  way 
that  we  speak  of  the  barbarous  practices  and  schemes  of 
a  past  age  to  indicate  progress  in  the  march  of  civilization. 
Unconditional  election  and  the  imputation  of  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  are  fast  hastening  to  join  those 
exploded  doctrines,  relegated  by  a  wiser  generation  to  the 
region  of  a  blessed  oblivion.  While  keeping  in  view  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  religious  teachers  of  every 
name  and  section  of  the  Church  are  beginning  to  recognize 
a  good  in  men  not  unworthy  of  the  Father's  love,  of  Christ's 
unique  work,  and  of  the  Spirit's  gracious  and  convincing 
operations.  There  is  a  truer  and  wiser  endeavour  to  separ- 
ate what  is  of  universal  and  everlasting  application  from 
what  is  local  and  temporary  in  religion,  to  penetrate  beneath 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture  to  the  spirit,  and  to  detach  the 
primary,  essential,  and  all  comprehending  principles  of 
Christianity  from  the  traditional  and  merely  human  repre- 
sentations of  these,  and  to  establish  them  in  the  minds  of 
men  as  the  standard  by  which  more  partial  views  may  be 
tested.  Greater  streas  is  laid  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  came  to  save  from  the 
dominion  and  power  of  sin  as  well  as  from  its  punishment, 
and  that  one  of  the  chief  designs  of  his  work  upon  the  cross 
is  the  erection  of  God's  throne  in  the  soul,  the  awaken- 
ing of  a  fervent,  filial  love  which  shows  itself  in  holy 
obedience,  and  in  a  charity  comprehensive  as  the  human 
family.  In  addition  to  all  this,  education  is  far  more 
genend  and  intense ;  and  the  Bible  has  found  its  way  into 
many  more  homes,  accompanied  by  better  principles  of 
interpretation,  that  men  reading  it  more  intelligently  may 
read  it  with  new  interest. 

At  these  pleasing  advances  in  men's  conceptions  of  Qod, 
and  what  are  called  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity,  none  rejoices  with  a  holier  joy,  or  thanks  the  Lord 
with  a  deeper,  sincerer  gratitude,  than  the  true  Evangelical 
Church.  They  are  the  sure  pledge  of  a  brighter  day,  and 
the  speedier  consummation  of  the  work  in  which  it  is 
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engaged,  and  a  sure  token  that  it  has  not  laboured  in  vain, 
neither  run  in  vain.  Errors  relating  to  Qod  are  the  most 
pernicious  that  can  grow  up  among  us ;  for  they  darken, 
and,  in  the  strong  language  of  Scripture,  "  turn  into  blood," 
the  sun  of  the  spiritual  universe.  Around  just  views  of 
his  character  all  truths  and  all  virtues  gather;  "and 
although  some  men  of  irrepressible  vigour  may  rise  to 
greatness  in  spite  of  dishonourable  conceptions  of  God,  yet, 
as  a  rule,  human  nature  cannot  reach  its  just  and  full  pro- 
portions under  their  appalling,  enslaving,  and  heart  wither- 
ing control."  The  frequent  torpor  of  conscience  and  coldness 
of  heart,  of  which  the  Church  has  so  loudly  and  justly 
complained  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  scepticism  and  in- 
fidelity found  in  society,  are,  we  feel  sure,  the  results  of  a 
fiEilse  teaching  in  regard  to  our  heavenly  Father  and  his 
dealings  with  his  children.  Men  are  not  prepared  to  love 
and  serve  a  God  who  is  arbitrary  and  partial  in  his  ways, 
and  who  is  represented  as  finding  the  same  delight  in 
cursing  that  he  finds  in  blessing.  Besides,  it  seems  impos- 
sible for  the  conscience,  under  such  injurious  representations, 
to  discharge  intelligently  its  solemn  oiBce  of  enjoining  love 
as  man's  highest  duty.  Therefore,  the  improved  condition 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  world,  in  its  knowledge  and  love 
of  God,  is  a  source  of  lasting  joy  and  praise  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church. 

But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  brothers.  This  better 
understanding  of  God's  character  and  teachings  which  pre- 
vails among  us,  does  not  lessen  the  need  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  neither  does  it  make  the  special  work  of  the  church 
difierent  from  that  which  the  Evangelical  Union,  at  its 
formation,  proposed  to  itself,  to  spread  "  the  simple  soul- 
saving  and  heart-sanctifying  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
We  know  of  nothing  to  justiiy  the  cry  of  modem  degeneracy; 
and  in  what  are  termed  Christian  countries  the  sense  of 
religion  was  never  stronger  than  at  present.  Yet  the  same 
reason  for  God's  remedial  scheme  exists  now  which  has 
always  existed,  and  the  same  urgent  need  for  the  church  as 
a  consecrated,  sanctified  power,  to  preach  the  Gk)spel  to 
every  creature  as  its  chief  business.  There  are  men  and 
women  in  that  condition  described  by  Christ  as  "  lost," 
**  prodigal,"  **  dead,"  "  under  condemnation."  Buried  in  the 
rawning  grave  of  a  selfish  carnal  life,  hid  from  the  conscious 
jht  and  love  of  the  Father  which  are  life,  having  no 
fellowship  or  intercourse  with  God  in  Christ,  that  alone 
enriches  and  beautifies  the  spirit  with  the  Chiistian  graces. 
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they  are  sold  under  sin.  Religion  to  many  is  a  mere  name 
and  fonii.  It  exercises  no  vital  soul-developing  influence 
upon  their  lives.  A  practical  atheism,  which  ascribes  to 
nature  and  chance,  whatever  these  may  mean,  all  the  bless- 
ings and  bounties  of  a  good  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity 
which  lives  and  labours  only  for  time,  have,  alas,  a  "  local 
habitation"  in  the  lower,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  grades  of 
life.  There  is  a  mournful  prevalence  of  dissoluteness 
among  the  young,  and  of  intemperance  among  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Our  improvements  in  arts,  and  our  com- 
meicial  prosperity  are  often  abused  to  licentiousness.  Even 
education,  instead  of  guiding  and  rearing  the  moral  and 
religious  nature  as  its  supreme  care,  not  unfrequently  betrays 
and  sacrifices  it  to  refinements  and  enjoyments  which  relate 
to  the  present  life.  The  Father's  love  is  abused  and  wan- 
tonly trampled  upon ;  and  the  joy,  the  peace,  the  true 
growth  of  being,  which  come  from  a  living  union  with  him, 
are  sold  by  thousands,  as  Esau  did  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage — for  the  gratification  of  sensual  passion. 

To  save  such  the  church  exists  as  a  missionary  agency 
ordained  of  God.  It  was  created,  organized,  and  furnished 
with  love  and  light,  truth  and  opportunity  "  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive  forgivcjness  of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ."  The 
Son  of  God  travelled  the  long,  dark,  stormy,  and  painful 
journey  between  the  manger  in  Bethlehem  and  the  cross  of 
shame  and  sorrow  on  Calvary,  to  rescue  the  perishing.  His 
work  was  a  work  not  of  condenmation  and  punishment,  not 
of  judgment  and  destruction,  but  of  salvation  and  mercy. 
We  are  workers  together  with  him  in  this  moral  and  spiritual 
restoiation  of  our  race.  We  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
into  whose  hands  has  been  committed  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses. 
Our  special  work,  therefore,  is  not  the  promulgation  of  what 
we  consider  a  wise  and  just  political  creed,  fitted  to  the 
requirements  of  an  enlightened  people.  Neither  is  it  to 
save  men  from  any  one  evil  passion.  However  important 
such  a  work  may  lie,  the  church  exists  for  a  still  higher  and 
wider  issue.  Its  mission  is  more  radical  and  spiritual,  and 
deals  with  the  deeper  and  more  intimate  interests  of  the 
being.  To  save  men  from  their  hostility  and  opposition,  in 
heart  and  life,  to  God  and  truth,  and  from  the  inevitable 
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consequences  which  spring  from  such  enmity,  is  our  special 
work.  To  those  in  the  far  country,  bankrupt  in  character, 
living  upon  husks ;  to  those  lying  by  the  waysides,  crushed, 
bleeding,  and  dying;  to  those  exposed  to  the  wrath  and 
corse  of  God,  are  we  sent. 

The  (Jospel  is  the  lever  by  which  God  proposes  to  lift  his 
childreQ  out  of  their  sin  into  the  purity  of  his  own  life. 
Writing  to  the  Romans,  Paul  said — "  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth."  It  is  God*s  means 
mercifully  furnished,  by  which  he  works  out  salvation  to 
every  one  who  believes.  It  is  that  high  and  holy  channel 
in  which  and  through  which  the  Almighty  One  exercises  his 
almightiness  in  saving  and  sanctifying  sinners.  Hence, 
Christ  solemnly  and  authoritatively  enjoined  upon  the 
disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  to  preach  the  Gospel 
unto  every  creature.  By  the  preaching  of  this  same  Gospel 
the  delightful  and  desirable  work  of  salvation  in  the  past 
ages  has  been  carried  on.  The  Luthers,  the  Kiioxes,  the 
Wesleys,  the  Whitfields,  who  were  honoured  of  God  in 
bringing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  to  the  Saviour, 
prized  and  gloried  in  the  Gospel.  And  if  we,  in  our  day, 
would  save  men  from  sin  as  a  punishment,  and  from  sin  as 
a  crime,  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  must  be  the  chief 
theme  of  address. 

This  is  not  the  only  truth  which   the   Church   as  an 

educational   power  is   called    upon   to    bring    before    the 

reflective  attention  of  the  people.     The  truths  committed 

to  its  trust  are  many  and  mighty.     The  perfect  character 

of  God ;  the  tender  and  solemn  attributes  which  belong  to 

him  as  our  Father  and  Judge;    the  personal  aids  of  the 

Holy  Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  retribution 

which  awaits  the  unrepentant,  and  the  felicities  and  glories 

of   heaven   are  among  its   rich   possessions.     Whatsoever 

things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever 

things  are  just,  pure,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report ;    if 

there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise  in  them, 

the  Church  lives  to  teach  and  to  promote.     But,  as  its  chief 

mission  is  the  salvation  of  men,  and  as  the  divinely  ordained 

means  to  this  end  is  the  Gospel,  the  distinctive  evangelical 

truth,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins — this  must  be  our  chief 

subject  of  study,  and,  for  the  promulgation  of  it,  our  best 

efiforts  and  days  must  be  spent.     Our  God,  as  we  have  said, 

has  owned  the  preaching  oi  the  Gk)spel  all  through  the  ages, 

in  the  elevation  of  men  from  barbarism  to  the  sweet  enjoy- 
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ment  of  social  life,  in  stirring  up  the  human  mind  to  the  truest 
activity,  in  awakening  it  to  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
precious  being  and  relation,  and  in  dispelling  its  ignorance, 
correcting  its  errors,  and  removing  its  opposition  to  the 
Divine  will.  Wherever  it  is  published  m  faith  and  in 
love,  the  same  glorious  results  are  experienced.  As  a 
means  of  moral  education,  the  Gospel  is  all  potent  over 
the  heart  and  lives  of  the  faithful.  It  carries  within  it  the 
highest  and  fullest  revelation  of  the  glory  and  value  of  the 
human  soul,  not  simply  as  trained,  developed,  and  enriched 
with  those  accomplishments  that  sometimes  mark  it,  but 
also  as  weak,  ignorant,  and  sinful.  We  do  not  make  great 
sacrifices  for  what  we  regard  as  trifling  and  comparatively 
worthless ;  and  God,  who  estimates  and  values  things  and 
beings  according  to  their  worth,  did  not  give  up  his  only 
begotten  and  well  beloved  Son  to  the  death  of  the  Cross 
for  a  trifle.  In  the  Father's  estimation,  as  seen  in  Calvary, 
the  soul  of  every  man,  without  exception  or  distinction,  is 
priceless — worthy  the  love,  the  tears,  the  sufferings  unto 
death  of  him  who  "  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal 
with  God,"  and  who  said,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one." 
This  truth  the  Evangelical  Church  will  prize  and  hold  with 
a  firm  hand,  constrained  by  it  to  labour  with  greatest 
devotion  and  self-denial.  More  than  that,  on  the  character 
of  God  the  Gospel  sheds  quite  a  flood  of  light.  It  shows  his 
justice,  his  love,  his  mercy,  and  his  wisdom. 

*^  Here  his  whole  name  appears  complete, 
Nor  wit  can  guess  nor  reason  prove 
Which  of  the  letters  best  is  writ, 
The  power,  the  wisdom,  or  the  love." 

It  is  of  greater  moment  to  know  what  God  thinks  about 
himself  than  to  know  what  man  thinks  about  him.  Hence, 
the  Church  shows  its  wisdom  in  abiding  by  the  Bible 
representations  of  the  Father.  Brothers,  until  the  promise 
is  fulfilled,  and  the  heathen  be  given  unto  Christ  for  his 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession — until  the  throne  of  God  is  set  up  in  every 
heart,  and  the  time  has  come  for  which  so  many  have 
prayed  and  died  without  seeing,  when  all  shall  know  God 
in  Christ,  the  Evangelical  Church  must  continue  to  hold  up 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
The  end  accomplished,  the  means  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  Church,  however,  in  its  teaching  of  flie  Gospel,  will 
have  respect  to  the  times  in  which  it  lives ;  to  the  thought 
and  the  attitude  which  it  has  assumed  to  moral  and  spiritual 
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[ths.     The  form  in  which  the  trnth  reached  men's  ininds 
sterday  tnay  not  succeed  to-day,  and  the  methods  by 
dch  we  iawakened  the  torpid  conscience,  and  quickened 
i  dedd  heart  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  may  fail  to 
xmiplish  the  same  end  now.    *'  Adaptation  to  the  times 
which  we  live  is  the  law  of  providence.    The  apostles 
re  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived,,  and  we 
ist  be  similarly  adapted,  not  in  a  passive  servile  way,  but 
a  living  active  way,  and  by  knowing  men  and  what  they 
now/*    Paul  preached  as  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  and  as  a  Greek 
the  Greeks.     He  was  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might 
a  some.     He  had  liberty,  and  he  used  his  liberty,  not  in 
caching  another  Gospel  from  the   one  which  had  been 
Ttisted  to  him  of  God,  but  in  adapting  this  Gospel  to  the 
Qd  and  feeling  of  the  people  among  whom  he  chanced  to 
our.     To  follow  his  example  is  not  to  pursufe  blindly  his 
vernal  forms,  but  to  follow  "  the  light  of  his  humanity 
i  that  of  the  Gospel."    Certain  truths  may  be  powerless 
otir  hands,  not  because  we  are  ignorant  of  these  in  them- 
ves  considered,  but  because  we  have  no  respect  to  the 
itude  which  the  thought  of  the  men  we  are  dealing  with 
)  assumed  to  them.    A  knowledge  of  medicine  does  not 
ne  make  the  skilful  practitioner.    Unless  he  knows  the 
man  system  and  the  diseases  which  afflict  it,  the  applica- 
n  of  nis  medicine  will  kill  more  than  it  cures.     If  we 
uld  preach  the  truth  with  profit  to  men  and  glory  to 
d,  we  must  do  it  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  love, 
igain,  the  true  Evangelical  Church,  seeking  the  salvation 
men  in  the  faithful,  loving  preaching  of  the  cross,  will  be 
removed  from  that  controversial  spirit,  inimical  to  its 
fulness  and  the  spread  of  truth.     It  will  ever  feel  bound, 
sourse,  to  lift  up  its  testimony  against  false  representa- 
OS  of  God  and  his  work  in  behalf  of  men.    "  Occasional 
sussions  of  doctrines  may  indeed  be  demanded  by  the 
1  with  which  error  is  maintained."     But  it  will  feel  that 
3  is  not  its  special  work,  and  that  it  may  be  faithful  to 
master  and  his  truth  without  brandishing  continually 
weapons  of  controversy.    There  is  a  silent  indirect 
iience  more  sure  and  powerful  than  direct  attacks  upon 
\e  opinions.    "  The  best  way  to  expel  error,"  says  a  wise 
n,  **  is  not  to  meet  it  sword  in  hand,  but  gradually  to 
tdl  great  truths  with  which  it  cannot  easily  co-exist,  and 
which  the  inind  outgrows  it."     Erasmus'  motto  is  worthy 
3^ence  and  imitation: — "  Kindle  the  light  and  the  dark- 
8  will  dispel  of  itself."    Speak  the  truth  in  love,  atid  the 
0. 11.  N  VoL  S. 
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minds  for  which  it  has  been  adapted  will  open  up  and  taJ 
it  in,  and  sorrow,  and  sighing,  and  ignorance,  will  flee  awi 
Before  the  march  of  the  sun  the  midnight  darkness  pasE 
into  the  morning  dawn,  and  the  dawn  into  the  mid-d 
effulgence;  and  so  before  the  full  clear  statement  of  tru 
errors  are  brushed  aside  and  knowledge  reigns  instead.  T 
history  of  religious  and  intellectual  progress  shows  that  m 
have  been  recovered  from  their  false  notions  by  the  adm 
sion  of  principles,  which  seemed  not  to  threaten  their  form 
opinions,  and  which  induced  them  to  open  up  their  min 
to  idea  after  idea,  until  almost  without  suspecting  it  th 
were  brought  to  look  at  truth  with  other  eyes,  and  in  qu: 
another  light. 

Brothers  in  Christ,  and  workers  together  with  him,  let 
go  to  Jesus  for  guidance,  inspiration,  and  strength,  in  o 
great  and  glorious  work.  Let  us  draw  near  to  him,  and  s 
him  as  he  was  and  as  he  is,  listen  to  his  voice,  and  with  t 
prayerful  intelligent  mind  penetrate  beneath  his  word  a 
work  to  his  spirit,  to  his  heart,  to  the  great  divine  princip 
of  his  religion,  to  the  grand  spiritual  purpose  of  all  whi 
he  said  and  did.  "  Let  us  learn  from  him  how  to  look 
men,  how  to  feel  for  them,  how  to  meet  them  courageous 
yet  tenderly,  how  to  awaken  in  them  the  consciousness 
their  spiritual  nature,  and  how  to  stir  them  up  to  lay  he 
upon  eternal  life,"  by  laying  hold  on  Christ.  The  gr< 
need  of  the  world  to-day,  as  in  past  days,  is  the  Savio 
Men  are  thirsting  for  him,  whether  consciously  or  uncc 
sciously,  as  the  heart  pants  after  the  water  brooks. 

"  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted  with  wisdom  from  on  high  ? 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted  the  lamp  of  life  deny  ] 
Salvation,  O  salvation !  the  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation  has  learned  Messiah's  name." 

JAAIES  H.  PATERSON. 


THE    PASTOR    AS    PREACHER. 

Whether  the  sphere  be  wide  or  narrow,  conspicuous 
humble,  the  duties  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  Chi 
tian   Pastorate  are  many,  varied,  and  onerous.      To  t 
description  of   them  none  yield  a  readier  assent  than 
those  who  have  had  personal  experience  of  it.     Not 
who  give  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  "  sec 
delights  and  live  laborious  days."     Ministers  have  b( 
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known  not  to  imitate  the  lark  in  the  matter  of  early  rising, 
and  not  to  give  any  indication  that  the  study  was  the 
favourite  room  in  the  house.  Too  frequently,  indeed,  has 
the  possibility  of  making  even  the  ministry  a  sinecure  been 
painfully  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  ministers,  as  a  class,  to  avoid  working,  and 
working  hard,  more  particularly  those  of  them  who  under- 
take the  pastoral  oversight  of  Dissenting  and  Reformed 
Churches.  They  may,  if  heart  and  conscience  will  allow, 
live  in  the  habitual  neglect  of  their  more  private  duties, 
and  when  they  do,  the  usual  consequences  are  sure  to 
follow ;  but  public  duties  must  be  performed,  discharge 
ihem  how  they  may. 

Willing  or  unwilling,  the  teaching  hour  arrives,  the  night 
of  the  prayer  meeting  comes  round,  and,  whoever  may  be 
absent,  they  must  attend  and  conduct  it ;  the  Sabbath  will 
not  drop  out  of  the  week  to  suit  their  convenience,  and, 
with  ministers,  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of  rest.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  their  busiest,  hardest  day ;  very  often  it  is  not ; 
but  on  Sundays  they  have  no  choice  but  to  go  through  a 
variety  of  work,  including  two,  and  sometimes  three 
sermons,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  three  sermons.  I  should 
counsel  any  one  who  is  ambitious  of  leading  a  gentleman's 
life  not  to  enter  the  ministry.  If  he  do,  the  chances  are 
that,  before  long,  he  will  discover  that  he  has  fallen  into  a 
mistake.  Men  in  business  complain  of  being  more  or  less 
driven,  and  most  ministers  understand  perfectly  what  they 
mean  by  a  complaint  of  this  kind.  The  sick-calls  alone, 
in  a  church  of  moderate  size,  consume  a  great  deal  of  a 
minister's  time  and  energy,  and  necessitate,  now  and  again, 
more  walking  than  if  he  were  in  the  postal  service ;  and 
when  public  speaking  has  to  be  done,  he  is  almost  certain 
to  be  in  request,  and  he  is  not  exactly  pleased  when  he  is 
overlooked.  The  office  of  bishop  was  not  associated  in  the 
mind  of  Paul  with  play,  but  work.  "  If  a  man  desire  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  ne  desireth  a  good  work ; "  and  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  Timothy  in  these  words — "  Study 
to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth/'  shows  that,  if  a  minister  is  to  have  the  divine 
approbation,  he  must  be  a  workman.  Ministers  are  not 
working  men  in  the  conventional  sense;  and,  while  they 
magnify  their  office,  they  should  guard  against  unduly 
magnifying  their  cares  and  toils;  but  they  ought  to  be, 
and,  as  a  rule,  are  workmen,  almost  in  spite  of  tnemselves. 
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In  our  time  they  are  so  situated  that,  to  escape  'v^^lrk, — 
although  many  sttipidly  imagine  that  they  have  an  eluy, 
pleasant  life  of  it, — they  must  ^lan  and  work,  but  this  is 
neither  to  their  credit  nor  their  prbfit.  The  bliish  should 
never  be  off  the  cheek  of  the  minister  who  loves  to  stretch 
himself  oii  the  couch  of  idleness;  and  what  salaiy  he 
receives  he  does  not  deserve.  It  is  "  the  workman  who  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,"  and  the  ox  which  trends  out  no  com 
but  gets  its  due  when  a  muzzle  is  put  upon  its  mouth.  So 
impressed  are  some  ministers  with  the  multiplicity,  arduous- 
Hess,  and  exhausting  nature  of  a  minister's  dtities,  that  they 
would  not  encourage  young  men  to  study  for  thi3  ministry 
who  have  not  a  good  physical  organization.  Dr.  Howard 
Crosbie,  of  New  York,  may  be  named  as  one.  He  contends 
that  the  apostles  had  this  fundamental  qualification,  and 
that  the  privations,  distresses,  incessant  joiimeyihgs,  and 
severe  labours  which  Paul  endured  and  survived,  provfe 
that  he  was  not  an  exception.  He  might  suffer  frbm  some 
affection  of  the  eyes,  and  be  diminutive  in  size,  but  Dr. 
Crosbie  says  that  ne  was  evidently  possessed  of  an  iroti 
constitution;  and  he  naively  remarks  that  Timothy's 
ailments  cannot  have  been  serious,  else  a  little  lirine 
would  not  have  cured  hikn.  Assiiredly  no  class  in  the 
community  stand  more  in  need  of,  or  should  be  niorfe 
thiankf ul  for,  a  sound  and  vigorous  system  than  iiiinistetis ; 
and  they  act  a  highly  foolish  and  cHmihal  part  who  do  not 
make  conscience  of  preserving  their  health,  and  conserving 
to  the  utmost  their  physical  energiies.  It  is  a  question 
worth  considering — Can  the  mind  be  sound  if  the  body 
be  not  sound?  And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  niinisters 
who,  by  the  needless  consumption  of  oil  till  fer  into  the 
night,  or  rather  the  morning,  by  their  dilatory  habits, 
which  create  worry,  and  by  their  inattention  to  bodily 
exercise,  bring  themselves  into  an  enfeebled  and  diseased 
condition  of  body,  as  if  physiological  laws  were  not  as 
truly  God's  laws,  and  as  deserving  of  respect,  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  themselves.  Charitably  assiitiiing  that 
your  minds^  as  aspirants  to  the  ministry,  are  made  Up,  on 
your  becoming  paslors,  to  be  patterns  of  industrjr  and  nard 
Work,  I  would  eariiestly  exhort  you,  in  a  sentence,  to  lo6k 
upon  good  health  as  a  jewel,  and  suffek*  it  neither  io  slip 
throu]^  your  fingers  n6r  to  be  filched  from  you.  As  in 
other  things,  so  in  this — "t'esist  the  beginnings  of  evil," 
and  go  on  the  principle  that  "prevention  is  better  thim 
ctlre." 
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Hifi|hest  on  the  list  of  ministerial  duties  stands  that  of 
^Teaming.  All  preachers  are  not  pastors.  The  Evangelist 
preaches ;  so  does  the  city  missionary ;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  pastor.  The  title  of 
pastor  implies  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
applied  the  care  and  government  of  a  church,  6|,nd  when  he 
ceases  from  active  duty,  we  speak  of  him  as  a  retired  or  an 
ex-pastor.  But  all  pastors  are  preachers.  In  Ephes.  iv,  11, 
1^ — "  And  he  gave  some,  apostles ;  and  some,  prophets ;  and 
some,  evangelists;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers"— a 
distinction  see^ls  to  be  drawn  between  pastors  and  teachers. 
Pastors  are  one  class,  and  teachers  are  another.  If  we 
adopt  this  view,  the  former  name  probably  refers  to  those 
Inshops  or  elders  whose  function  it  was  to  guide  and  rule ; 
whereas,  the  latter  name  refers  to  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
teaching  or  expounding  the  truths  of  Christianity,  but  were 
uot  invested  with  admmistrative  power  and  authority.  The 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  phrase  "  pastors  and 
teachers"  may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
writer  had  at  the  moment  before  his  mind's  eye  the  two 
classes  of  elders  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  v,  17,  "  Let  the  elders 
that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cially they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  If  these 
two  classes  of  elders  bad  not  existed  in  the  Ephesian  Church, 
we  have  diflBculty  in  believing  that  in  the  beautiful,  eloquent, 
pathetic,  and  practical  address,  which  Paul  delivered  to 
them  at  Miletus,  this  exhortation  would   have   found  a 

Slace — "  Take  heed,  therefore,  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
pds,  (that's  the  natural  order),  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
liath  made  you  overseera,  to  feed  the  Church  of  God  (tht 
Lord  it  should  be),  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 

blood/' 

In  the  passage  quoted,  there  may  not,  however,  be  such  a 
distinction.  Quite  a  number  of  critics  and  authorities, 
ancient  and  piodem,  {^re  of  opinion  that  the  two  offices, 
whose  characteristics  are  combined  in  the  expression  "pastors 
and  teachers,"  were  held  by  the  same  persons ;  and  Dr.  Eadie, 
in  the  following  quotation,  thus  accounts,  fairly  and  satis- 
factorily, for  the  conjunction  of  the  two  terms  "  pastors  and 
teachers."  "  The  ScoaaKaXoc  in  teaching  did  the  duty  of  a 
"KoimVf  for  he  fedi  with  knowledge;  and  the  noi/jifiv  in 
guiding  and  governing,  prepared  the  flock  for  the  nutidment 
of  H^e  ciSaaKoXoQ** 

To  us  the  combination  of  pastors  and  teachers  should  be 
intelligible  enough,  for  all  modem  pastors,  worthy  of  the 
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name,  are  teachers,  and  teachers  because  they  are  preachers. 
Preaching  is  their  prime  business.  Pastor  is  the  more 
inclusive  term,  and  yet  a  pastor  who  did  not  attempt  to 
preach,  would  only  be  half  a  pastor  in  his  own  estimation, 
and  in  that  of  the  flock  under  his  supervision. 

The  preaching  of  some  pastors  compares  unfavourably  m 
point  of  instrtbction  with  that  of  other  pastors.  This  may 
be  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes — to  the  possession  of  inferior 
mental  endowments,  to  defective  culture,  or  to  intellectual 
indolence.  Any  one  of  them  is  a  sufficient  cause;  and 
when  all  these  meet  and  operate  within  the  same  personality, 
the  wise  course  for  him  would  be  to  abandon  the  ministry 
altogether.  It  would  be  a  gain  to  himself,  and  no  loss  to  the 
church,  if  he  were  to  come  to  this  decision.  Not  but  that  a 
pastor,  whose  forte  is  not  communicatingnew  ideas,  may  be 
both  a  useful  and  interesting  preacher.  Human  beings,  con- 
verted and  unconverted  alike,  know  more  than  they  practise, 
and  are  not  addicted  to  the  consideration  of  known  truths  ; 
and  an  uninstructive  pastor,  whose  heart  is  right  toward  them 
and  God,  may  be  serviceable  to  them  in  the  way  of  putting 
them  in  remembrance.  All  this  I  cheerfully  concede ;  but 
it  is  a  sad  deficiency,  and  there  must  be  blame  somewhere, 
when  regular  preaching  is  not  pervaded  by  an  element  of 
instruction.  Those  who  preach  without  teaching  (I  do  not 
mean  absolutely,  but  relatively,  for  to  be  ever  speaking  and 
saying  nothing,  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  ranks  among 
impossibilities),  leave  unmet  a  want  that  is  common  to  the 
child  and  the  grey-haired  sire,  to  the  prince  and  the  peasant 
There  is  in  all  of  us  a  craving  for  knowledge,  and  the  more 
it  is  gratified  the  more  it  is  developed.  The  evangelists  are 
not  content  with  telling  us  that  Jesus,  of  whom  it  has  been 
worthily  and  suggestively  remai-ked,  that  "  he  spoke  and 
was  silent  as  never  any  other,"  preached.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  when  I  state  that  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  joint  testimony  borne  to  the  extraordinary 
excellencies  of  Christ's  speaking  by  the  oflicers  who  were 
sent  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  apprehend  him. 
Partly  because  he  was  a  perfect  doer  he  was  perfection  as  a 
speaker.  "  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach"  Jesus, 
then,  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher.  Earnest  and 
unprejudiced  listeners  never  left  his  presence  with  the 
burden  of  ignorance  as  heavy  upon  them  as  it  was  when 
they  came  into  it ;  for,  in  the  act  of  preaching,  he  taught 
the  people  knowledge,  and  that  species  of  knowledge  which 
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most  ooncemed  them.  "  And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all 
manner  of  disease  among  the  people."  Wherever  he 
itinerated  he  was  a  teacher  and  preacher  in  one ;  and  the 
more  of  the  element  of  Christian  instruction  which  pastors 
introduce  into  their  preaching,  the  closer  is  the  resemblance 
between  their  ministry  and  that  of  the  model  man. 

Teaching  and  preaching  are  separable,  though  not  easily 
separated  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  the  one  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  other ;  but  he  is  glaringly  deficient  as 
a  pastor  who  does  not  in  preaching  impart  instruction  on 
the  subject  with  which  he  deals,  and  round  his  whole 
audience.  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord,"  and  a  pastor  is  nothing 
if  he  is  not  all  this,  should  be  "apt  to  teach" — ScSoictckJc; 
and  the  more  didactic  he  is  by  nature,  impulse,  and  habit, 
the  better  qualified  is  he,  intellectually  at  least,  to  lead  his 
flock  in  the  region  of  thought  and  belief.  There  cannot  be 
too  much  of  the  element  of  nicely  adapted  instruction  in 
sermons  so  long  as  other  elements  are  not  jostled  and 
excluded,  for  teacher  and  preacher  are  by  no  means  con- 
vertible terms.  Those  who  seek  a  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
the  Sunday  school  are  teachers.  This  is  what  they  profess 
to  be ;  but  they  do  not  take  it  upon  them  to  preach  to  their 
respective  classes.  They  would  soon  tire  their  scholai-s  if 
they  were  to  turn  preachers.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to 
distinguish  between  preaching  and  kindred  forms  of  literary 
composition ;  but  I  may  here  observe  that  there  is  a  difier- 
ence,  e,  g,,  between  a  sermon  and  an  essay.  The  difierence 
is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dale,  when  he  reminds  us  that 
in  the  essay  "the  intellectual  interest  is  supreme,"  and 
that  in  the  sermon  "  the  practical  interest  dominates  every- 
thing else."  This  distinction  is  worth  noticing  and  remem- 
bering, if  it  were  for  no  reason  but  this,  that  it  afibrds  help 
toward  determining  what  preaching  is  essentially. 

The  core-idea  in  preaching  is  the  idea  expressed  by  the 
word  proclamation.  To  preach,  as  its  equivalent  in  Greek 
shows,  is  to  act  the  public  crier  or  herald,  or  to  announce, 
to  publish,  to  proclaim.  Those  men  of  God,  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  all  preachers  or  proclaimers. 
They  spoke  for  and  before  God.  The  message  which  they 
delivered  did  not  originate  with  themselves.  It  was  a 
divine  message,  and  knowing  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
they  gave  it  publicly  forth  in  the  name  of  God,  and  wished 
it  to  be  understood  that  in  what  they  said  and  did  they 
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were  the  Lord's  representatives,  messengers,  and  mouth- 
pieces. It  was  impossible  that  Ezekiel,  e,g.^  could  be 
ignorant  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  dod,  after 
being  thus  pointedly  and  personally  addressed; — "O,  son 
of  man,  I  have  set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of 
Israel ;  therefore  thou  shalt  hear  the  word  at  n^y  mouth, 
and  warn  them  from  me."  Jerepiiah  was  divinely  directed 
to  "  stand  in  the  gate  of  the  Lord's  hpuse,"  and  ''  proclaim 
there  his  word."  What  word,  and  whose  word  ?  God's 
word,  and  part  of  it  was  this — "  Amend  your  ways  and  your 
doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place."  This 
was  really  a  summons  from  the  throne  of  the  Etenud  God, 
and  the  motive  to  the  moral  amendment  commanded  was 
of  God's  own  supplying.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  preacher 
— a  herald  in  a  double  sense — in  the  sense  in  which  "  the 
lark  is  the  herald  of  the  morning,"  and  also  in  the  sense  of 
a  proclaimer.  "In  those  days  can^e  John  the  Baptist 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea ; "  and  the  substanoe 
of  his  preaching  or  proclamation  was — "Repent,  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand."  He  is  described  by 
Is£^ah  as  "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight" 

The  real  personality  behind  the  voice  was  God's,  and  if 
his  countrymen  had  not  regarded  him  as  a  prophet  inspired, 
his  preaching  would  not  have  told  as  it  did.  Jesus  was  a 
preacher — a  proclaimer.  After  reading  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  the  following  most  interesting  passa^  from 
tJie  scroll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah ; — "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  Uiat  are  l^und, 
to  preach  (proclaim  it  is  in  Isaiah)  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord" — Luke  informs  us  that  he  closed  the  book, 
handed  it  back,  and  began  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  those 
whose  eyes  were  fastened  on  him,  "  This  day  is  tnis  Scrip- 
ture fulfilled  in  your  ears."  He  applied  tJie  prediction  to 
himself,  as  well  he  might,  apd  in  so  doing  he  claimed  to  be 
in  all  departments  of  nis  ministry  the  organ  of  the  Spirit 
In  this  claim  he  persisted  and  gloried,  |pr  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  we  find  it  recorded  of  him  that  o^  one  occasion  he 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  (fro^t^  or  out  of) 
myself,  but  the  Father  which  sent  me;  he  gave  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  shojold 
speak."    The  apostles  were  preachers — proclaimers  by  the 
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desire  and  command  of  Christ.  It  was  not  the  truth,  i^t 
the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  ^ived  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  but  the  truth'  which  he  had  n^ade  known 
to  them,  that  they  were  to  publish  unreservedly.  *'  What 
I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  i|i  light ;  and  what 
ye  hear  in  the  ear,  preach  ye  {Ktipi^aTe)  upon  the  house- 
tops." I  do  not  suppose  that,  if  the  risen  Saviour  had 
omitted  to  commission  the  eleven  to  "Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  they 
would  have  held  their  tongqes  about  him, — the  wonderful 
life  which  he  had  led,  the  wonderful  doctrines  which 
he  had  promulgated,  and  "the  grand  performances"  of 
which  they  had  been  the  privileged  spectators.  They 
might  not  have  laid  themselves  out  as  his  witnesses  and 
apostles,  but  they  would  not  have  been  silent  concerning 
hun  and  his  sayings  and  doings.  Still,  it  was  well  that  he 
assigned  it  to  them  as  their  great,  future  and  only  task, 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
opportunity.  He  assumed  that  they  knew  it  experiment- 
ally and  theoretically,  and  that,  with  help  from  above,  they 
could  announce  the  good  news  that  he  had  "  put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  He  assumed  that  there  was 
but  the  one  Gospel,  and  that  what  they  had  got  to  do  with 
it  was  to  preach  or  proclaim  it.  It  was  not  a  Gospel  of 
their  discovery,  inventing,  or  providing,  but  a  heaven- 
granted  message ;  and  his  wish  was  that  they  should  give 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  preaching — the  pro- 
clamation of  it.  The  very  terms  of  the  apostolic  commis- 
sion justify  us  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  "  Church's  marching 
orders."  Up  to  this  date  there  has  been  no  modification 
of  them,  and  thpy  have  not  been  revoked  by  the  Church's 
living  and  glorious  Head.  Spiritually,  ministers  are  on  an 
equanty  with  Christians;  but  in  their  official  capacity  a 
certain  superiority  belongs  to  them,  and  should  not  be 
denied  to  them.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  ministers  stand 
to  the  congregation,  "  not  in  the  relation  of  wiser  to  more 
stupid  sheep,  but  as  shepherds  to  the  flock,"  and  for  this 
reason  that  their  office  is  of  Divine  appointment.  T^ie 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  however,  carries  with  it  tjie 
obligation  to  preach  it.  The  early  Christians  did  not 
excuse  themselves  from  preaching  it  on  any  groimd  what- 
ever—on the  ground,  ^.gf.,  that  they  had  not  the  required 
fitness.  Xf  tp  preach  is  to  proclaim,  what  was  to  hinder 
them  from  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  if  they 
were  themselves  acquainted  with,  and  in  sympathy  with 
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the  (Jospel?  It  is  stated  in  Acts  that  those  who  were 
'*  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  which  arose  about 
Stephen/'  travelled  in  different  directions,  and  that  in 
different  places  they  preached  the  Word — the  Lord  Jesus ; 
but  it  is  not  mentioned  that  fault  was  found  with  them  bj 
the  apostles,  or  that  aught  was  done  to  discourage  preach- 
ing on  their  parts.  It  is  not  alleged  that,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  there  was  Divine  interference  with  them.  So 
far  from  that,  their  action  was  in  strictest  harmony  with 
the  will  and  heart  of  God.  They  were  workers  together 
with  him  in  the  course  which  they  pursued,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  set  upon  them  the  broad  bright  seal  of  his 
approbation.  Their  simple,  sincere,  courageous,  enthusiastic 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  resulted  in  ''multitudinous 
conversions."  "  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them : 
and  a  great  number  believed,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord." 

The  apostles  were  not  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  or 
left  to  select  and  find  subjects  of  preaching  or  proclamation. 
Heralds  have  sometimes  to  denounce  war,  and  sometimes 
to  proclaim  peace ;  but  the  apostles  were  to  be  heralds  of 
peace,  or  of  that  cross  by  which  Paul  certifies  us  that  the 
world  was  crucified  unto  him,  and  he  unto  the  world. 
They  were  bound  over  to  preach  the  Gospel;  and  how 
did  they  interpret  their  commission  ?  If  preaching  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord  be  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  they  failed  to 
fulfil  it;  for  in  their  name  Paul  sayTS — "We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord."  He  was  their 
theme,  and  they  could  not  echo  his  teaching,  and  testify 
what  they  had  seen  during  those  blessed  years  that  they 
had  companied  with  him,  without  preaching  the  Gospel 
or  telling  a  good  story,  and  that  story  in  its  fulness.  The 
forerunner  preached  a  richer  Gospel  than  the  prophets, 
Isaiah  not  excepted;  and  Jesus  preached  a  richer  Gospel 
than  John  the  Baptist ;  but,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
the  apostles  preached  a  still  richer  Gospel.  The  Son  of 
Man  came  not  so  much  to  preach  as  to  be  the  Gospel ;  and 
not  until  he  had  finished  the  work  given  him  to  do — 
conquered  death  and  the  grave,  and  returned  to  heaven — 
could  the  Gospel  receive  unrestrained  announcement. 
The  apostles  were  entrusted  with  a  complete  Gospel 
message,  and  they  were  faithful  to  it  in  most  tr3^ng 
circumstances.  They  preached  it,  for  they  preached  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord ;  but  their  preaching  was  not  a  monotone. 
If  they  harped  on  one  string,  it  was  a  string  that  touched 
all  other  strings,  as  the  Epistles,  which  constitute  the  bulk 
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of  the  New  Testament,  and  those  precious  specimens  and 
fragments  of  their  addresses  which  have  been  preserved, 
ana  which,  cradled  in  Scripture,  have  come  floatmg  down 
the  stream  of  time  under  the  eye  that  watched  the  infiEint 
Hoses  in  his  tiny  "  ark  of  bulrushes,"  clearly  demonstrate. 
The  Gospel  is  a  string  which  reaches  from  the  eternity  that 
is  past,  and  stretches  into  the  eternity  that  is  to  come.  It 
18  a  mine  of  gold  which  never  will  be  worked  out — a  case 
packed  by  God's  own  hand  with  jewels  rich  and  rare.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  swelling  dome  of  a  magnificent 
building.  You  enter  it,  and  are  first  of  all  impressed  with 
the  height  and  gorgeousness  of  the  decorated  and  illuminated 
interior.  By  and  by  you  look  round,  and  observe  a  door 
here  and  a  door  there—doors  all  round  its  circular  spacious- 
ness, leading  into  extended  corridors,  flanked  by  numerous 
apartments  well  worth  inspection.  To  preach  the  Gospel  is 
to  preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  if  man  bo  a  microcosm, 
what  must  he  be  who  could  say  of  himself,  "Before 
Abraham  was,  I  am  "  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  declared 
himself  to  be  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ; "  and  that 
one  who  had  made  him  his  study  day  and  night  should 
bear  witness,  and  under  the  direction  of  that  Spirit  which 
"  searches  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,"  that  in 
him  "  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
He  is  the  key  to  unlock  the  sacred  writings,  and  explain 
the  creation.  In  the  prospect  of  paying  Corinth  a  visit, 
Paul  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  them  save 
Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Was  this  a  bare,  bald 
determination?  It  was  the  opposite;  and  they  are  un- 
acquainted with  Paul,  his  history,  and  his  epistles,  who  do 
not  know  with  what  power,  fervour,  and  variety  he  could 
preach  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord — the  Gospel.  A  continent  of 
truth  is  involved  in  the  Gospel,  and  may  be  evolved  out  of 
it ;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  you  may  take 
this  sentence — **  The  death  of  Christ,  which  is  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  divine  law,  is  also  the  supreme  revelation 
of  human  guilt."  Scripture  is  midtum  and  the  Gospel  is 
in  parvo ;  and  it  has  been  finely  remarked  that  "  Scripture 
must  be  to  the  preacher,  not  the  kaleidoscope  in  which, 
every  time  he  may  choose  to  shake  it  afresh,  new  figures 
arise,  but  the  telescope  which,  with  firm  hand,  is  directed 
upwards,  in  order,  with  cleared  vision,  to  fathom  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens."  The  Gospel  is  microscope  and 
telescope  combined ;  and  if  in  our  preaching  there  is  any 
lack  01    freshness,  power,  and  force,  it  must  be  because 
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Nature  has  dealt  with  us  in  a  ni^ardly  spirit,  or  because 
we  ar^  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Gospel,  and  refuse  to 
stoop  down  and  look  peeringly  into  those  evangelical 
realities  apd  glories  >7hich  have  a  fascination  for  the  holy 
angels  themselves.  In  the  Gospel  there  is  unlimited  scope 
for  the  liveliest  and  most  sustained  exercjse  of  every  facultij 
and  susceptibility  of  the  mind;  and  he  has  no  rignt  to 
consider  himself,  or  be  considered  by  others,  a  Christian 
preacher  who  does  not  preach  the  Lq^d  Jesus  Christ  as  he 
is  revealed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testan^ents. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  sermon  is  indicated  by  its 
derivation.  It  denotes  "  a  connected  speech," — "  discourse," 
and  never  answers  so  well  to  its  derivatipn  as  when  it  is 
full  of  home  thrmsts,  or  comes  home  to  men's  businesses  and 
bosoms.  If  you  care  for  a  scholarly  and  scientific  definition, 
this  is  as  free  from  objection  as  any  I  have  met  with  in  my 
reading : — "  The  sermon  is  a  concatenated  address  of  Chris- 
tian religious  contents,  to  be  delivered  in  an  unfettered 
style  by  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  the  public  worship 
of  the  congregation,  in  the  naipe  c^nd  at  the  commapd  of  the 
Lord,  with  the  explicit  aim  that  the  congregation  be  ther^^y 
edified,  and  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  advanced." 
This  suits  admirably  as  a  definition  of  whs^t  the  serJPf^on  has 
become,  and  has  long  been,  in  this  country ;  an4  the  latter 
part  of  it  agrees  well  with  what  Vinet  says  about  pre^dbing 
being  "an  action^'  as  intended  to  do  something.  As  a 
definition  it  is  perhaps  too  formal  and  comprehensive,  if 
the  attention  be  confined  to  the  preaching  whiph  charac- 
terized the  dawn  of  Christianity — the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  their  more  immediate  successors.  The 
preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  partook  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  homily  than  a  sermon,  if  we  accept  the  definition 
of  the  homily  given  by  Dr.  Oosterzee — viz.,  "A  simple 
address,  in  which  the  speaker  turns  immediately  to  the 
people,  holds  a  conversation  with  them,  puts  questions  to 
them,  without  binding  himself  to  strict  order  and  scholastic 
form."  Itinerating  as  Christ  did,  and  mingling  so  fireely 
and  familiarly  as  he  did,  with  the  people,  apd  taking  into 
account  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  to  wit,  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  Christian  form,  th^ 
delivery  of  sermons,  m  the  modern  acceptation  of' preaching, 
would  not  have  quite  suited.  The  times  and  circumstances 
rendered  it  necessary  that  Jesus  should  engage  tbpse^  tp 
whose  spiritual  wants  he  ministered,  in  conversation,  ^ 
argument,  and  deliver  addresses  to  them — rendered  it  neceai- 
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sary  that  he  should  stand  forth  as  a  homiletic  preacher. 
How  he  and  his  apdstles  would  act  and  preach  if  they  were 
now  in  the  world,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  ready  way  in  which  they  adapted  themselves  to  persons 
imd  the  existing  state  of  things,  I  have  ho  doubt  but 
that  they  would  make  many  and  considerable  changes.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  if  he  and  they  had  been  stationary, 
as  modem  pastors  are,  and  had  had  to  preach  to  the  same 
congregation  from  year  to  year,  their  mode  of  speaking  and 
acting  Would  have  been  different  from  what  it  was.  In 
^bstance,  spirit,  and  aim  there  would  have  been  no  change ; 
but  it  is  not  ciredible  that  tkey  would  have  limited  their 
efficiency  by  tenacious  adherence  to  any  particular  form. 
The  grand  desideratiltn  is,  that  the  preacher  of  the  present 
day  should  firmly  grasp  and  skilfully  wield  the  truths  which 
they  proclainled,  and  set  before  them  the  high  and  holy 
endk  which  they  suffered  and  toiled  to  accomplish.  The 
preaching  of  such  a  man  as  Paul  cdnnot,  in  iny  opinion,  be 
more  truthfiilly  and  felicitously  described  than  as  an 
"animated  testimony,"  of  which  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
suDJect,  and  which  had  for  its  objiect  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Neither  Christ  hor  the  apostles  ever  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  Jewish  Bible.  He  and  thiey  were  of  one  mind  with 
the  seed  of  Abraham  as  to  its  authority  and  inspiration. 
Its  utterances  wet^  not  to  be  questioned  or  rejected,  but 
to  be  treated  as  "  worthy  of  all  accet)tatioh."  Evbn  in  the 
Septudgint,  he  ahd  they  reverenced  it  as  d  reliable  Revela- 
tion of  God's  mihd  and  Will,  in  the  form  of  a  record  of  his 
dealings  with  individuals,  nations,  and  the  race.  It  was 
with  him  and  them  a  storehouse  of  proofs  with  which  they 
were  £dmiliai\  and  on  which  they  werfe  ready  drawing;  and 
if  their  inner  thoughts  had  not  been  that  the  production 
of  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets 
in  support  of  any  position  which  they  happened  to  be 
maititcunitigi  ought  to  be  an  end  of  all  controversy,  ttey 
would  not  so  frequently  have  quoted  from  it,  and  in  the 
ibanner  in  which  they  did.  If  Christ  had  looked  upon  it  as 
k  mixturie  of  Wheat  dnd  chaff,  what  was  the  use  of  the  Devil 
qtldting  it,  with  the  design  of  leading  him  into  siii  ?  Why, 
moreover,  should  he  have  bleen  at  the  trouble  to  expound, 
lor  the  enlightetuneht  and  benefit  of  the  two  disciples,  to 
Whom  he  jbihed  himi^elf  is  they  journeyed  toward  Emmaus, 
"  the  thiii^  boncerbihg  himself  "  as  contained  ''  in  all  the 
Scriptuiies?"  VTe  have  Paul's  estittiate  df  these  sitine 
Scrq)ttire8  in  2  Tim.  iU,  16—"  All  Scripture  is  given  by 
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inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  With  ChrisI 
and  the  apostles  the  Old  Testament  was  the  ultimate 
standard  of  appeal  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  morality  and 
religion,  and  they  recognized  no  other ;  but  it  was  not  wit! 
them  a  text  book.  The  practice  of  selecting  a  passage  ol 
Scripture,  and  making  it  the  basis  of  a  discourse,  cannot  b( 
traced  back  to  apostolic  times ;  but  that,  of  course,  is  nc 
argument  against  it,  or  reason  why  it  should  be  discontinued 
It  is  so  universally  observed,  and  has  prevailed  so  long,  that  ii 
may  be  pronounced  an  immortal  practice.  It  is  good  alike 
for  preacher  and  people.  In  many  instances  the  text  is 
remembered  when  the  discourse  based  upon  it  is  forgotten; 
and  the  best  use  to  which  the  chamber  of  the  memory  can 
be  put  is  to  hang  its  walls  with  passages  of  Scripture.  It 
is  a  practice  which  saves  the  preacher  a  world  of  anxietjf 
and  trouble.  With  all  the  Bible  before  him  where  tc 
choose,  he  can  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  either  a  suitable  text 
or  subject;  and  the  announcement  of  a  text  commits  the 
announcer  to  deal  with  it.  To  give  it  out,  and  immediatel} 
run  away  from  it,  is  as  cowardly  as  it  is  impertinent.  Con- 
duct of  this  sort  indicates  either  reprehensible  carelessness 
or  sheer  incapacity.  The  choice  of  a  text  all  but  compek 
minute  and  close  study  of  it,  examination  of  the  parallel  places 
and  the  context  preceding  and  succeeding,  and  this  all  bui 
secures  that  the  sermon  grounded  thereon  shall  be  neithei 
anti-Scriptural  nor  extra-Scriptural.  It  is  the  shrewd  re- 
mark of  some  one  that  "  the  abolition  of  texts  would  be  the 
enthronement  of  licentiousness,  and  would  plant  caprice  in 
the  pulpit" — where,  I  would  add,  there  is  not  an  inch  ol 
room  for  either.  All  that  is  good  for  us  as  preachers,  and 
that  we  should  claim,  is  liberty;  and  the  selection  of  a  text 
if  it  does  not  give  us  the  liberty  of  a  lake  and  varying  coast 
gives  us  the  liberty  of  a  river,  whose  channel  is  clear. 

The  passages  are  few  in  either  Testament,  out  of  whicb 
brooding  genius  cannot  evolve  a  sermon  worth  listening  to 
but  there  are  passages  which  it  is  confessedly  perilous  tc 
select  as  texts.  They  are  so  sublime,  or  so  tenderly  pathetic 
or  so  instinct  with  poetic  beauty,  that  they  are  apt  to  suffei 
in  the  hands  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  preacher,  and  to  shame 
the  finest  possible  discourse.  To  touch  them  is  like  apply- 
ing a  rough  hand  to  the  delicate  bloom  of  the  peach,  "us 
better  to  content  ourselves  with  quoting  them  for  the  not 
unworthy  purpose  of  rounding  a  period  or  crowning  a 
paragraph.    Quotableness  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  test 
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of  genius,  and  in  quotableness  there  is  no  book  to  compare 
with  the  Bible ;  and  with  those  who  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  its  origin,  a  quotation  from  Scripture  carries  weight  and 
is  singularly  welcome.  This  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
remarking,  in  passing,  that  I  question  if  preachers,  as  a 
dass,  sufficiently  thicken  and  sweeten  the  grass  of  their 
sermons  with  the  clover  of  Scripture.  The  most  skilful 
quoter  of  Scripture  for  the  adornment  and  confirmation 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  conclusions  I  have  ever  known  was 
the  accomplished  and  ever- to-be  lamented  Dr.  John  Guthrie; 
and  by  him  we  should  all  take  example  in  this  and  many 
other  respects. 

Much  of  the  success  and  interest  of  a  sermon,  provided 
that  we  have  the  reputation  of  sticking  to  the  text,  depends 
on  what  we  choose  for  a  text,  and  hence  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken.  Odd  texts  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 
We  do  not  occupy  the  pulpit  to  display  our  learning,  and 
certainly  not  our  cleverness  and  ingenuity.  The  same  caution 
may  be  extended  to  small  texts.  They  should  be  left  to  those 
who  have  had  long  experience  of  preaching,  and  who  possess 
specially  well  trained  and  informed  minds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  passage  selected  as  a  text  may  be  so  large, 
that  we  run  a  risk  of  merely  skimming  its  surface,  or 
losing  ourselves  in  it,  and  drawing  the  congregation  after  us. 
Full  texts  is  what  we  should  aim  at  choosing,  and  if  we 
err  at  all,  it  should  be  on  the  side  of  fulness.  In  the 
selection  of  texts,  we  should  be  guided  mainly  by  two 
things: — 1.  By  the  way  in  which  a  particular  passage 
strikes  ourselves.  If  it  does  not  seize  hold  of  us,  and  inter- 
est us — if,  in  spite  of  all  our  turning  and  mental  staring, 
it  refuse  to  "  emit  light  and  fire,"  the  chances  are  that  our 
treatment  of  it  will  prove  uninteresting  to  the  hearers. 
But  if  it  fascinate  ourselves,  and,  as  we  say,  "  open  up " 
before  us,  as  if  it  knew  us,  and  were  half  afraid  of  us,  the 
voice  of  Providence  calls  us  to  preach  from  it.  If  not 
convenient  to  do  so,  we  should  enter  it  on  the  list  of  texts, 
which  every  prudent  preacher  keeps  by  him,  and  if  it  has 
suggested  trains  of  thought,  they  snould  be  there  and  then 
noted  down  for  use  at  a  future  time.  2.  By  the  knowledge 
which  we  have  of  the  condition  and  drcumstances  of  those 
to  whom  we  are  going  to  preach.  According  to  Sydney 
Smith,  *'the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  a  sermon,  is 
dulness;"  but  in^propriateness,  either  in  subject  or  text, 
is  a  worse  one.  Wno  would  think  of  preaching  to  children 
from  these  words — "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
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go ;  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it "  ?  I 
have  been  told  that  the  late  Dr.  Cooke,  of  Belfast,  going 
one  Sunday  to  preach  in  the  country,  selected  as  his  text 
some  such  passagie  as  this — "  Hast  thou  an  ear  like  his  ? 
Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  his  ? "  There  had  been 
a  thunder-storm  shortly  before  he  began  the  service.  If 
you  ask,  By  what  else  should  preachers  be  guided  in  the 
selection  of  texts  ?  I  wolild  answer.  By  the  natilral  year. 
In  spring,  how  appropriate  to  preach  from — "  Thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  or  in  harvest — "  Thou  crownest  the 
year  with  thy  goodness!"  By  the  "church  year."  The 
subject  of  discourse  at  Christmas  should  be  the  birth  of 
Christ;  at  Easter,  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection;  and 
when  a  preacher  chooses  a  text,  he  should  see  that  it  is  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  it  from  Shakspeare, 
or  an  uninspired  collection  of  proverbs.  I  once  announced 
that  I  would  preach  a  temperance  sermon  from  this  sen- 
tence— "  Constant  dropping  wears  the  stone."  Judge  of  my 
dismay  when  I  discovered  that  it  lay  beyond  the  boards  of 
the  Bible. 

If  the  text  be  a  relatively  good  one,  fixing  on  it  is,  in  the 
case  of  all  preachers  of  average  ability  and  education,  half 
the  sermon.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  enlarged  on 
the  choosing  of  texts,  and  with  the  benevolent  intention  of 
sparing  you  the  agony  of  occasionally  hunting  for  a  text  as 
many  days  as  Jonah  was  in  the  interior  of  the  whale. 
Having  found  a  fitting  text,  the  next  thing  in  order  is  to 
study  it.  This  should  be  done  in  all  the  languages  which 
the  preacher  may  have  learnt,  and  if  two  languages  be 
equal  to  two  souls,  six  must  be  equal  to  six  souls.  It  should 
be  studied  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Oerman — 
polyglotically,  and  with  concordance,  grammar,  lexicon, 
and  all  other  necessary  aids,  and  books  of  reference,  of 
which  eviery  preacher  should  have  as  many  as  he  can 
afford  to  purchase.  With  the  Anglican  version  in  my 
hands,  I  have  often  felt  that  I  could  neither  get  up  nor 
bring  down  a  sermon  on  a  particular  text ;  but  a  loving, 
lingering  look  at  it  in  the  original  has  produced  toother 
and  happier  feeling.  This  piece  of  work  well  done,  all  the 
commentaries  of  every  size  and  description  should  now  be 
consulted;  and  we  cannot  go  too  far  in  this  direction  if 
only  our  own  brain  be  kept  active,  and  an  independent  spirit 
be  preservied.  To  none  of  the  commehtators,  nor  ail  of 
them  together,  should  we  surrender  our  own  judj^entl 
The  m<i^  cautious,  renowned,  and  learned  of  them  mity 
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fall  into  error.  Some  of  them  have  a  trick  of  shirking 
difficulties,  borrowing,  and  even  stealing,  and  all  of  them 
have  their  points  of  weakness,  their  hobbies,  pet  theories, 
and  their  prejudices.  Nevertheless,  they  merit  our  thanks, 
our  esteem,  and  attention;  and  most  preachers  are  more 
indebted  to  them  than  they  like  publicly  to  acknowledge. 
If  we  have  many  books  of  this  class  on  our  shelves,  they 
should  not  be  consulted  one  after  the  other  until  we  are 
through  with  them.  They  should  be  taken  in  instalments ; 
otherwise,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  cry  out  with  Solomon, 
"Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  read  a  second  time  those  commentaries  which, 
in  our  judgment,  throw  most  light  on  the  text.  It  is 
unnecessary,  I  hope,  to  say  ^that  these  labours  should  be 
gone  about  in  a  wakeful,  teachable,  prayerful  spirit.  Spur- 
geon's  advice  to  his  students — "  Kill  yourselves  with  study, 
and  pray  yourselves  alive  again,"  and  Luther's — "Well 
prayed  is  half  studied,"  should  be  engraven  in  capital 
letters  on  the  tablets  of  the  memory.  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  opener  of  the  understanding,  and  our  encouragement 
to  pray  for  his  guidance  and  illumination  lies  spread  out  in 
such  a  soothing  inspiriting  passage  as  this — "If  ye, then,  being 
evil,  know  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him  ? " 

It  is  by  this  process  that  materials  for  the  sermon  are  ac- 
cumulated, and  ordinarily  the  materials  thus  collected  ought 
to  suffice  when  to  them  have  been  added  the  results  of  daily 
reflection  and  observation,  contact  with  the  minds  of  others, 
and  a  course  of  reading  which  cannot  be  too  wide,  if  only 
it  be  of  a  wholesome  character  and  systematic 

It  is  not  advisable  that,  after  catching  sight  of  the  ideas 
in  the  verse  or  verses  chosen  as  a  text,  or  after  collecting 
materials,  the  preacher  should  proceed  forthwith  with  the 
preparation  of  the  sermon.  It  is  of  immense  importance 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  simmering  in  the  mind  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.  It  is  just  at  this  point  that 
Paul's  counsel  to  Timothy  comes  in — "Meditate  on  these 
things:  give  thyself  wholly  to  them;  that  thy  profiting 
may  appear  to  all."  Nothing  profits  more  than  continuous 
thought,  which  Ls  meditation.  How,  apart  from  it,  are  the 
truths  to  be  embodied  in  the  discourse  to  be  absorbed  into  and 
incorporated  with  the  mind  ?  If  the  sponge  be  not  brought 
into  contact  with  the  water,  it  does  not  get  a  chance  of  ab- 
sorbing it.  Meditation  is  conducive  to  a  clear  understand- 
No.  11.  O  VoL  3. 
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ing  of  the  separate  items  or  ideas,  of  the  relation  of  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  set 
forth.  Whether  the  intention  be  to  write  and  read  the  dis- 
course, or  deliver  it  Tnemoriter,  or  to  extemporise,  purely  or 
otherwise,  meditation  is  invaluable.  There  is  truth  in  the 
statement  that  "  a  good  sermon  is  the  best  which  any  of  U8 
can  give;"  but  if  a  sermon  is  to  be  good,  there  must  be 
previous  meditation,  and  a  continuance  of  it  till  the  preacher 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  the  line  which  is  to 
be  followed.  Till  he  has  discovered  how,  with  most  advan- 
tage to  himself  and  the  hearers,  he  can  dispose  of  the 
materials  for  the  sermon  which  he  has  got  together,  he 
must  not  begin.  If  he  start  like  Abraham,  who  "  went  out 
not  knowing  whether  he  went,"  he  must  come  to  grief. 
Order,  Itiddus  ordo,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  sermon.  A 
jumbled  mass  of  ideas  do  not  constitute  a  sermon,  which  is 
not  merely  speech,  but  logically  arranged  speech,  any  more 
than  bricks,  mortar,  and  timber,  thrown  loosely  together 
into  a  huge  heap,  constitute  a  house.  Till  the  building 
materials  have  been  put  to  their  proper  use,  brought  into 
their  proper  relations,  and  wrought,  with  many  a  look  at 
the  architect's  plan,  into  their  proper  places,  the  house  has 
no  existence.  The  time  given  to  meditation  is  not  lost;  but, 
once  begun,  the  preacher  should  act  in  the  composition  of 
the  discourse  in  the  spirit  of  these  lines — 

"  But  once  begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work, 
And  set  thyself  about  it,  as  the  sea  about  the  earth; 
liashing  at  it  night  and  day,  and  leave  the  stamp  of  thine  own  soul  on  it, 
As  thorough  as  the  fossil  flower  on  clay." 

Uninfluenced   by   the  false  and  shallow  assertion,  that 
"  preaching  is  easy — nothing  easier,"  all  young  preachers 
should  on  principle  write  their  sermons.     For  Christ's  sake, 
the  Gospel's  sake,  their  own  sakes,  and  the  sake  of  their 
hearers,  they  should,  each  time,  make  the   most  careful 
preparation  for  preaching.     That  is.  at  their  leisure,  and  in 
the  quiet  of  the  study,  they  should  write  their  sermons.    If 
they  do  so  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  labour  will  be  equal, 
in  its  effect  on  themselves,  to  a  second  college  curriculum. 
All  this,  no  doubt,  involves  trouble ;  but,  as  0r.  Hall  retorts 
— "  Grentlemen,  that's  what  we  are  in  the  world  for."    It 
will  be  hard  work  at  first    I  can  speak  from  an  abundant 
experience  in  the  past ;  but,  as  the  years  roll  on,  it  will  get 
softer    and    more    endurable.    As  the    result   of    doffffed 
perseverance,  days  will  shrink  to  hours.     Dr.  Wardlaw 
by  and  by  came  to  be  able  to  prepare  both  disoouisea  cm 
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Saturday;  but  Saturday  should  be  the  minister's  day  of 
rest,  and  if  he  is  to  have  it  unvexed  by  care  and  toU,  he 
must  begin  preparation  for  the  pulpit  early  in  the  week, 
and  not  let  his  mornings  ''pass  useless  away/'  There  is 
more  than  gold  in  the  mouth  of  the  morning.  There  is 
health,  power,  and  sweetness,  and  a  host  of  other  covetable 
things.  In  the  morning  the  brain  is  cool  and  clear,  nimble 
and  strong,  after  a  night  of  refreshing  sleep.  I  don't  know 
that  I  could  catch  a  salmon  before  breakfast ;  but  I  have 
brought  myself  to  this  that  I  could  write  a  sermon,  such  as 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  preparing,  for  quality  and  quantity, 
before  breakfast.  I  mention  this  to  encourage  you  to  write 
your  sermons  when  the  time  comes,  and  to  show  that  what 
I  preach  I  practise.  But  reading  sermons  is  not  to  be 
commended.  If  reading  is  to  be  allowed  at  all,  it  should  be 
the  privilege  of  the  pcdriarcha  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
infirm  brethren.  Not  all  who  read  approve  of  reading. 
Mr.  Dale  reads,  but  in  his  lectures  be  dissuades  young 
preachers  from  reading.  It  has  its  advantages,  but  the 
disadvantages  are  greater.  The  Rev.  John  Angel  James 
wrote  and  committed  his  sermons  to  memory,  and  was  most 
effective  as  a  preacher  when  he  did  so.  But  when  he  was 
asked  by  the  "  London  Missionary  Society  "  to  preach  the 
Annual  Missionary  Sermon,  he  decided  to  read  the  discourse, 
and  the  reason  which  he  gave  was  this — "  If  I  preach 
without  reading,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be  miserable  for  three 
weeks — miserable  till  I  am  in  the  pulpit;  if  I  read,  I 
shall  be  quite  happy  till  I  begin  to  preach,  though  I  shall 
be  miserable  till  I  finish."  This  reason  proves  that  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  read.  Constant  readers  are,  alas !  very 
much  in  their  element  reading.  Dr.  Chalmers  read  every 
syllable,  and  he  was  a  great  preacher.  True,  but  Chalmerses 
are  scarce,  and  his  reading  was  fell  reading,  owing  to  the 
strong  impulsive  nature  of  the  man.  Then,  what  evidence 
have  we  that  those  discourses  which  we  so  much  admire, 
and  which  produced  so  deep  a  impression,  would  not  have 
had  a  greater  effect  if  they  had  been  memorized  and 
delivered  ?  It  is  indisputable  that  the  manuscript  comes 
between  the  preacher  and  the  congregation,  and  in  Scot- 
land, at  least,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  reading  which 
should  be  all  the  more  respected  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
well  founded.  Opposed  to  the  reading  of  what  the 
preacher  has  written  in  the  stillness  of  the  study,  and  in 
mindfulness  of  what  Montgomery  says  about  prayer  being 
**  the  upward  glancing  of  an  eye,  when  none  but  Ood  is 
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near,"  I  am  not  in  favour  of  preaching  from  notes  or 
extempore  preaching  of  a  freer  kind,  until  preachers  have 
put  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  at  the  writing-desk. 
Be  advised  by  Dr.  Hall — "  Forego  every  bottle  but  the  ink 
bottle." 

K  any  of  you  have  persuaded  yourselves  that  the 
extemporaneous  is  the  better  method,  and  are  bent  on 
giving  it  a  fair  trial,  my  advice  would  be,  and  I  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Make  thorough  preparation,  concern 
yourselves  about  ideas  rather  than  words — have  something 
to  say;  cultivate  self-possession  in  presence  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  forget  all  about  self ;  be  always  adding  to 
your  stock  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations,  and  enriching 
your  vocabulary,  and  dispense  with  notes. 

The  method  which  commands  most  votes,  mine  included, 
and  is  open  to  fewest  objections,  is  writing  and  committing 
to  memory.  It  is  objected  to  mainly  on  the  score  of  trouble 
and  time ;  but  the  longer  it  is  practised,  it  entails  the  less 
trouble,  and  it  consumes,  when  common  sense  is  at  the 
helm,  less  time  than  is  supposed.  There  is  no  faculty  of 
the  mind  more  easily  strengthened  than  the  memory;  it 
takes  forty  minutes  to  deliver  what  can  be  read  in  half-an- 
hour;  the  shorter  the  sermon,  and  the  better  it  is  in 
quality — the  more  eloquent,  beautiful,  and  interesting  it  is, 
it  is  the  easier  to  commit  it.  Fragments  of  time  should  be 
sufficient  for  this  purpose,  as,  e.  gf.,  when  one  is  dressing  and 
undressing.  Frequent  reading  of  the  sermon  during  com- 
position greatly  facilitates  the  committing  of  it  to  memory ; 
but,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  repeating  it  from  memory,  and  it  is 
to  tell  as  we  desire  that  it  should,  it  must  be  committed  in 
silence,  and  so  well  committed  that  we  shall  feel  that  we 
are  master  of  its  every  sentence. 

Texts  are  so  different  that  it  is  not  well  for  the  preacher 
to  tie  himself  to  one  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  Dividing 
the  text  into  heads  is  going  out  of  fashion ;  but  for  all  that, 
when  the  text  invites  to  the  division  of  itself  into  heads, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  the  requisite  tact  and  talent  for 
the  work,  we  should  not  decline  the  invitation.  When 
we  arrange  what  we  have  to  place  before  the  congregation 
under  distinct  heads,  of  which  there  should  never  be  more 
than  six,  we  should  announce  them  separately,  and  may  do 
this  either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  successive 
parts  of  the  discourse.  The  danger,  if  we  divide  the  text 
into  heads,  is,  that  instead  of  one  discourse,  we  shall 
commit  the  fault  of  presenting  a  series  of  short  disoouises. 
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There  are  some  very  felicitious  dividers — some  who  have 
a  genius  for  skeletonizing,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should 
repress  it.  Motto-preaching  is  to  be  condemned.  For  the 
most  part  it  serves,  as  one  has  observed,  "only  as  a  peg 
whereon  to  hang  the  picture,  usually  furnished  with  a 
heavily  gilded  frame  of  self-esteem." 

If  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  a  text  be  to  analyse 
its  contents,  we  should  adopt  it ;  if  the  synthetic  mode  be 
the  best,  or  the  analytico-synthetic,  or  the  two  combined, 
we  should  adopt  it.  Whatever  method  will  bring  out 
most  clearly  and  fully  the  meaning  is  the  method  that 
should  be  preferred.  The  strain  of  effort  should  be  to  get 
at,  and  in  imitation  of  Ezra's  reading  of  the  book  of  the  law, 
to  give  the  sense,  and  cause  it  to  be  "  understanded "  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  use  in  taking  a  text  unless  we 
explain  what  requires  explanation;  and  having  reached 
"the  mind"  of  the  Spirit  as  therein  revealed — dug 
diligently  out,  and  brought  to  the  surface  the  gold  of 
truth,  we  should  endeavour  to  modernize  or  "stamp  it 
with  the  mark  of  the  present  day,"  and  put  it  into 
circulation,  and  apply  it  searchingly.  Bunsen's  way 
of  expressing  it  is  this,  we  should  turn  "the  Shemitic 
element  in  Scripture  into  the  Japhetic." 

The  introduction  is  an  integral  part  of  the  sermon. 
Who,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  put,  likes  to  "  fall  with  the 
door  into  the  house?"  The  introduction  should  answer 
to  its  designation — introduce  naturally  to  what  follows, 
and  should  have  special  pains  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
should  be  short,  plain,  and  in  matter,  form,  and  style 
calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  excite  hope:  but  more 
pains  should  be  bestowed  on  the  application.  I  grant 
that  the  hearer  should  apply  the  truth  preached  to  himself, 
but  he  will  be  none  the  worse  of  being  helped  to  apply  it. 
The  truth  is  queenly  in  her  aspect ;  and  if  we  are  to  be 
blessed  by  her,  we  must  submit  our  hearts  to  her  influence, 
and  obey  her.  The  object  of  preaching  is  to  make  "  bad 
men  good,  and  good  men  better,"  and  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  By  the  presentation  of  our  own  thoughts?  No, 
but  by  the  presentation  of  God's  thoughts,  of  which  their 
is  an  ample  and  exhaustless  store  in  his  Bible.  The  title 
of  Dr.  Hall's  Lectures,  Ood^s  Word  through  Preaching,  is 
an  excellent  motto  for  a  minister ;  but  in  expounding  and 
applying  the  word,  preachers  must  be  on  their  guard 
against  oecoming  "  religious  antiquarians,"  and  degenerating 
into  lecturers  on  history,  philosophy,  politics,  and  science. 
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They  must  not,  when  discoursing  on  the  fig  tree  which 
Christ  cursed,  glide  off  into  a  dSsertation  on  botany ;  or 
when  referring  to  the  silver  stater  which  Peter  found  in 
the  mouth  of  the  fish,  glide  off  into  a  dissertation  on  ancient 
eoins.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sermons  of  those  whose 
honour  and  privilege  it  is  to  preach  in  this  age  and  these 
lands  should  be  religious  and  biblical.  They  should  be 
saturated  with  a  Christian  element.  The  seimon,  while 
it  is  being  written  and  in  the  course  of  delivery,  should  be 
in  such  a  relation  to  "  the  sun  of  righteousness,"  that  the 
light  which  streams  from  Christ  shall  fall  upon  it.  It  it 
need  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  radically  defective,  and  must 
miss  its  aim,  if  that  aim  be  the  glory  of  God  in  the  rescue 
from  sin,  danger,  and  woe  of  perishing  souls.  A  great  deal 
that  passes  for  Gospel  preaching  is  not  Gospel  preaching. 

I  once  heard  an  LL.D.,  define  the  Gospel  as  ''Believe  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Evan- 
gelical Unionists,  students,  and  ministers  know  better; 
and  because  they  do,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  them  to 
"  hold  forth  the  word  of  life,"  or  hold  up  before  the  eyes 
of  men,  filled  with  the  dust  of  sin,  and  dim  with  the  mist 
of  mortality,  Jesus  Christ  as  "  the  friend  of  sinners,"  and 
a  Saviour  for  every  man. 

I  had  intended  to  conclude  this  lecture  with  some 
observations  on  style  and  delivery;  but  this  duty  and 
pleasure  must  be  postponed  indefinitely.  I  concur  with 
Dr.  Oosterzee  that  "all  homiletic  rules  might,  regarded 
aright,  be  reduced  to  this  one — Be  yourself;  in  other  words, 
seek  to  be  a  real  man,  a  real  Christian,  a  real  theologia/ft ; 
and  then  speak — after  being  as  many-sidedly  and  har* 
moniously  as  possible  prepared  and  developed  for  this 
work — in  such  a  way  as  your  sanctified  individuality,  in 
connection  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  need 
of  the  moment,  enables  you  to  speak." 

GEORGE  CRON. 


SCUTCH. 

A  GARDENER  was  one  day  toiling  away  in  a  garden  which 
had  got  sadly  out  of  order,  and  every  now  and  th&a  he 
might  be  heard  sajdng  to  himself  in  a  complaining  mood» 
**  Oh,  that  scutch!  that  scutch!  that  endless  scotch^      Then 
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he  would  lay  hold  of  a  stringy  sort  of  weed  with  his  right 
hand,  while  he  balanced  himself  by  his  spade  in  his  left, 
and,  pulling  this  weed,  it  would  tear  up  the  soil  for  yards, 
and  after  all  it  would  break  short,  leaving  a  root  behind. 
Casting  the  long  weed  with  all  its  pendicles  away  to  be 
burned  with  a  heap  of  other  weeds  which  had  been  gathered 
on  the  newly  dug  ground,  the  gardener  turned,  and  turned, 
and  turned  the  touffh  soil  until  he  had  it  in  what  he 
technically  called  a  pliable  state ;  then  sowing  his  seed,  he 
covered  it  over,  dressing  it  nicely  a-top,  and  leaving  it  to 
the  care  of  the  God  of  providence. 

Going  up  to  the  gardener  as  he  was  finishing  the  little 
plot;  on  which  he  had  bestowed  all  this  pain  and  labour, 
we  asked  what  he  meant  by  "  scutch  ? "     "  Scutch,"  replied 
the  gardener,  "is  a  weed  which  is  in  every  soil;   when 
young  and  tender  it  is  easily  destroyed,  but  if  it  be  allowed 
to  grow,  it  creeps  along  underneath   the  surface,  twines 
itself  around  roots,  peeps  up  here  and  there  to  get  a  mouth- 
ful of  rain  or  a  blink  of  sunshine,  and  then  down  it  goes 
again  to  spread  itself  on  every  hand.    This  garden  was  once 
in  good  condition  and  well  kept;  but  the  last  gardener  who 
had  charge  of  it  was  a  very  easy-going  sort  of  man,  and 
while  he  did  work  a  good  deal  in  it,  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  true  nature  of  scutch.     He  thought  it  was  like  some 
kinds  of  weeds  that  may  be  dug  down  and  killed,  whereas 
it  is  a  weed  that  likes  to  be  dug  down,  because  it  lives  in 
the  dark.     He  did  get  some  good  things  out  of  the  garden, 
and  he   was   very  well   satisfied  with  what  it  produced. 
When  he  saw  the  leaf  of  the  scutch  rising  up  nere  and 
there  he  would  pull  it  up,  breaking  it  short,  but  that  was 
all.     Now,  you  see,  sir,  I  must  have  it  all  out,  whatever 
labour  this  may  cost  me;  and  although  it  will  now  and 
then,  after  I  have  pulled  up  a  long  string  of  weed,  break  off 
and  leave  a  root  lar  down,  I  must  go  after  that  root,  for 
this  garden  will  never  be  clean,  or  fruitful,  and  beautiful, 
until  we  get  the  last  root  of  the  scutch  destroyed."    And 
then  he  went  on  again  with  another  plot,  every  now  and 
then  tearing  up  a  stringer,  with  his  former  complaint — 
"Scutch!  scutch!  Oh,  that  wretched  scutch!" 

Now,  in  this  simple  incident,  we  may  find  a  very  practical 
analogy. 

As  the  gardener  to  the  soil,  so  the  head  is  to  the  heart ;  the 
one  contains  the  thinking  power  and  the  other  the  growing 
power.  The  soil  defiled  by  sin  grows  nothing  but  scutch. 
We  bring  nothing  good  with  us  into  the  world,  for  in  "  our 
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flesh,"  says  Paul,  "there  ilwdls  no  ^•oc)(l  tllinL,^  Hut  the 
powers  of  mind,  when  enlightened,  Christianize  <1,  ami  clu- 
cated,  are  sufficient,  by  God's  blessing,  for  the  right  an<l 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  the  heart ;  and  as  Crod 
nas  given  us  in  revelation  "  the  seed  of  the  Word " — ^the 
essential  doctrine  of  salvation,  so,  when  the  soil  of  the 
heart  is  made  friable,  and  the  scutch  got  under  W  self- 
denial,  and  the  good  seed  sown  in  faith,  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  quickens  it,  the  dews  of  the  Spirit  cause  it 
to  grow ;  while  the  great  Proprietor  of  this  moral  garden 
protects  it  by  his  providence,  and  sustains  the  growth  by 
nis  grace,  until  it  yields  fruit  in  "some  thirty,  in  some 
sixty,  and  in  some  an  hundred  fold/' 

The  seeds  of  evil  are  indigenous  in  the  heart.  Qod's 
Spirit  alone  can  destroy  them,  and  Christianity  has  her 
perfect  work  when  all  our  actions  spring  from  a  motive  of 
love  to  Christ.  The  difference  between  the  Christian  and 
the  mere  moral  man  just  lies  in  this,  that  the  man  of  moral 
virtue,  like  the  first  gardener,  digs  down  the  scutch,  covers 
it  over,  and  now  and  then  when  it  would  appear  in  what 
are  called  "little  sins"  or  "white  lies,"  he  plucks  off  the 
opening  leaf,  breaks  it  short,  but  leaves  tne  roots  and 
stringers  to  creep  on  in  the  dark  as  before;  while  a 
Christian,  like  Paul,  "  finding  evil  present  with  him  "  when 
he  would  "do  good,"  grieves  over  it,  tears  it  up  by  the 
root,  casts  it  into  a  heap  of  sins  renounced,  to  be  oumt 
and  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  remembered  only  in 
thoughtful  gratitude  to  God  for  his  saving  grace.  Alas ! 
that  we  should  have  so  few  Christians  of  this  stamp. 
Is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  both  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  Church  there  is  a  disposition  to 
hide  the  scutch  rather  than  to  destroy  it  ?  How  few  do 
we  really  find  who  know  the  nature  of  this  scutch, 
and  are  ready  to  pluck  out  the  right  eye,  or  cut  off  the 
right  hand  in  the  practice  of  self-denial,  that  God's  cause 
may  be  promoted!  What  is  conformity  to  the  world 
amongst  us  but  the  leaves  of  scutch  ?  What  are  all  our 
drinking  usages  in  Christian  society  but  the  fruit  of  scutch? 
What  are  our  sectarian  jealousies  and  strifes  but  pendicles 
of  scutch  ?  What  is  all  our  spiritual  stuntedness  occasioned 
by  but  scutch  in  the  heart  of  the  Church  ?  And  what  hinders 
the  growth  of  the  good  seed,  which  now  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  is  everywhere  sown,  but  the  scutch  of  worldly 
cares  and  entanglements  which  yet  continue  around  the 
very  roots  of  the  trees  of  righteousness  which   God  has 
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planted  in  the  Christian  heart  ?  Oh !  it  is  time,  it  is  more 
than  time,  that  Christians  had  studied  frequently  the 
fifty-eighth  of  Isaiah ;  for  until  we  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
there  specified,  and  <^ar  the  scutch  up  by  the  root,  we  have 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  Church  of  Christ  will  become 
the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

J.  H.  WILSON. 
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The  volume  which  is  designated  as  above  may  be  looked 
upon,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the  product  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  the  thought-movement  which  is  every- 
where going  on  regarding  the  books,  contents,  and  position 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion.  Its  authors  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  are  all  ordained  clergymen  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  who  have 
left  the  theological  system  of  their  forefathers,  and  who 
essay  to  make  known  what  they  conceive  higher  truth, 
and  more  exalted  ideas  of  both  God  and  man  than  those 
generally  entertained.  They  have  been  thinking,  and  their 
thoughts  have  stood  out  before  their  own  consciousness  as 
of  no  ordinary  importance  to  the  Church  and  the  world ; 
nor  were  they  willing  that  their  light  should  be  hid  imder 
a  bushel,  or  their  speculations  allowed  to  remain  unarticu- 
lated  in  their  own  minds.  They  have  evidently  felt  that 
they  were  representative  men  who  had  a  call  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  intelligent  and  cultured  Protestants,  who  had 
made  progress  in  theological  thought  and  in  the  divine 
life.  To  carry  out  their  mission  they  have  banded  them- 
selves together,  and  published  this  respectable  volume  of 
400  pages  to  give,  as  the  preface  says,  "  a  few  specimens  of 
a  style  of  teaching  which  increasingly  prevails  amongst 
the  clergy  of  the  Scottish  Church ; "  and,  it  is  added,  "  to 
indicate  a  growing  tendency,  and  to  show  the  direction  in 
which  thought  is  mSving."  Professedly,  therefore,  the 
volume  is  a  manifesto  of  a  certain  school  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland — a  sort  of  finger  post  of  a  theological 
and  relimous  nature.  It  is  accordingly  not  so  much  positive 
and  exjuicit  as  suggestive — not  so  much  a  formal  elabora- 
tion of  a  new  system  of  thought  as  a  forecasting  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Church  of  the  future  must  walk,  and 
the  doctrines  which,  because  of  the  progress  of  criticism, 
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philosophy,  and  science,  she  must  needs  cast  aside  on  the 
one  hand  and. hold  on  the  other.  The  authors  are  not  so 
much  concerned  about  themselves ;  for  they  are  animated 
by  the  Zeit  Oeist,  and  have  risen  out  of  the  rudiments  of 
the  world ;  but  they  are  most  anxious  to  make  known  the 
errors,  weaknesses,  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  what 
the  late  Theodore  Parker  termed  "the  popular  theology," 
and  to  lift  the  minds  of  their  readers  above  the  mists  of 
the  old  times  to  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  higher  criticism 
and  rational  religion,  a  position,  they  think,  of  security  as 
strong  as  a  rock  and  as  immovable  as  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal. 

The  position  assumed  by  these  thirteen  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  which  they  were  war- 
ranted to  take  up.  Several  of  the  thirteen  are  men  of 
eminence  as  scholars,  thinkers,  preachers,  and  theologiana 
At  the  head  of  the  whole  stands  that  prince  of  Scotch 
preachers,  Principal  Caird,  of  the  Glasgow  University,  who 
contributes  two  discourses  full  of  eloquence,  high  toned 
sentiment,  and  Hegelianism.  His  subjects  are  "  Corporate 
Immortality  "  and  "  Union  with  God."  After  the  Prmcipal 
.  comes  Dr.  Cunningham,  of  Crieff,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  also  gives  two  sermons — "  Home- 
spim  Religion  "  and  "  The  Religion  of  Love  " — ^marked  by 
plain  common  sense,  and  which,  though  defective,  do  n(k 
contain  objectionable  matter.  Dr.  R.  H.  Story,  of  Roseneath, 
contributes  two  sermons — "  Christ's  Authority  "  and  "  Chris- 
tian Righteousness  " — to  one  of  which  we  will  have  occasion 
to  refer  before  we  close.  Among  the  other  contributors 
is  Professor  Knight,  of  St  Andrews,  whose  articles  on 
"  Prayer  "  were  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  Free  Church 
a  few  years  ago.  The  other  authors  are  less  known  men. 
They  all  write,  however,  with  ability,  earnestness,  clearness, 
and  for  a  purpose.  Such  being  the  authors  they  may  be 
fairly  looked  upon  as  representative,  and  their  book  as  the 
utterance  of  more  than  themselves.  Their  views  are 
homogeneous,  and  are  fundamentally  one.  They  may 
therefore  be  received  as  modes  of  thought  not  uncommon 
in  the  Church  to  which  they  belong.  Indeed,  the  volaine 
is  a  sign  of  the  times — a  significant  sign  too-^and  demands 
the  attention  particularly  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
people,  that  it  may  be  tested  as  a  whole  and  in  detail — ^that 
what  of  error  it  teaches  may  be  opposed,  and  what  of  tmth 
it  makes  known  may  be  received  with  thankfulneas  and 
embodied  in  action. 
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Our  object,  meantime,  in  directing  attention  to  The 
Sooich  Semfwns,  is  not  a  very  ambitious  one.  We  have 
no  intention  to  subject  all  the  sermons  in  the  volume  to 
examination,  or  even  to  point  out  all  the  defective  and 
erroneous  doctrine  which  they  contain.  Our  aim  is  to  aid 
the  furtherance  of  the  design  of  tibe  work  by  pointing 
out  the  nature  of  the  "growing  tendency,"  and  "the 
direction  in  which  thought  is  moving."  If  we  accomplish 
this,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the  readei's  of  the 
Repository  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  theological  thought  in  the  church  of 
Knox,  Melville,  and  Chalmers. 

1.  The  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  thoughtful 
reader  of  these  discourses  is  that  their  teachings  are  in 
direct  antagonism  to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith.  We  need  not  tell  our  readers 
Uiat  we  do  not  look  upon  this  symbolical  book  as  infallible. 
What  is  more,  its  distinctive  doctrines,  according  to  our 
thinking,  are  opposed  to  sound  philosophy,  true  theology, 
and  the  declarations  of  the  word  of  God.  But  those  who 
occupy  the  same  ecclesiastical  position  with  ourselves  are 
not  like  these  thirteen  clergymen  who  have  favoured  the 
world  with  their  sermons.  We  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Larger  or  Shorter 
Catechisms.  We  have  received  neither  place,  pension, 
influence,  nor  honour,  by  means  of  professing  to  hold  the 
doctrines  formulated  by  the  Westminster  divines  concerning 
God,  Christ,  the  Bible,  and  man.  Very  different  is  it  with 
those  representative  men  who  have  sent  their  sermons  out 
into  the  world  as  specimens  of  what  they  teach  the  people 
from  week  to  week.  They  all  made  solemn  oath,  on  the 
day  of  their  ordination,  that  the  teachings  of  the  Standards 
were  not  only  true,  but  also  that  they  were  the  confession 
of  their  own  personal  faith.  Because  of  this  oath  they 
occupy  the  pulpits  they  fill,  draw  the  salaries  they  receive, 
live  in  the  houses  they  dwell  in,  and  exercise  much  of  the 
social  influence  they  wield.  They  cannot,  therefore,  surely 
refuse  to  be  judged  by  their  own  Confession,  that  their 
fitithfulneas  to  the  church  they  should  serve,  and  the  state 
by  which  they  are  supported,  may  be  tested.  They  lean 
on  the  arm  of  Csesar,  and  have  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Twisse  and  his  coadjutors,  and  to  these  they  must  go, 
and  by  them  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

In  bringing  the  teachings  of  the  volume  to  this  bar  of 
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judgment,  the  difBculty  is  not  in  finding  evidence  that  they 
have  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession,  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  material  which  almost 
every  page  supplies,  to  prove  that  Calvinism  is  not  now  a 
part  of  the  faith  of  these  Scotch  divines.  Every  sermon 
contains  ideas  and  statements,  not  to  speak  of  a  spirit,  which 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  declarations  of  the  creed  of  the 
Scotch  Kirk  as  pole  is  from  pole.  Regarding  the  Bible,  the 
Gospel,  man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition,  the  atonement, 
the  day  of  judgment,  and  sin,  indeed,  all  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  CaTvinistic  theology,  the  teachings  of  the  ser- 
mons are  utterly  opposed  to  what  the  Confession  plainly 
declares.  "  The  sections  of  scholastic  theology,"  says  one 
preacher,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  M'Farlan,  Lenzie,  "  which  treat  of 
sin  and  salvation,  they  [that  is,  those  whose  opinions  he 
represents]  regard  as  specially  untenable.  These  sections 
comprehend  the  following  dogmas : — (1)  the  descent  of  man 
from  the  Adam  of  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  (2)  the  fall  of  that 
Adam  from  a  state  of  original  righteousness  by  the  eating 
of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  (3)  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt 
to  all  his  posterity ;  (4)  the  consequent  death  of  all  men  in 
sin ;  (5)  the  redemption  in  Christ  of  an  election  according 
to  grace ;  (6)  the  quickening  in  the  elect  of  a  new  life — (a) 
at  their  baptism.  Catholics  affirm — (&)  at  the  moment  of 
their  conversion,  most  Protestants  allege;  (7)  the  eternal 
punishment  and  perdition  of  those  who  remain  unregene- 
rate."  (220.)  All  these  doctrines  which,  we  are  assured,  "  are 
denied  outright  by  the  leaders  of  modem  theological 
thought,"  and  by  this  preacher,  are  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  constitute  the  backbone  of  its 
system.  They  are  essential  to  all  that  the  Standards  contain, 
and  are  intimately  related  to  the  minutest  doctrinal  detail 
of  Calvinistic  theology.  But  these  Scotch  preachers  believe 
in  them  no  longer.  "  They  must  be  abandoned  or  greatly 
modified"  we  are  told.  They  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
new  light  of  the  century,  and  should  be  dispensed  with,  as 
the  worn  out  garments  of  a  former  age,  that  the  bright  robe 
of  indefiniteness  may  be  assumed,  which  is  better  adapted  to 
the  atmosphere  of  advanced  thought  and  scientific  progress. 
This  might  be  all  very  well  for  those  who  have  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  John  Calvin  and  his  Westminster  expounders ; 
but  it  is  unspeakably  inconsistent  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  of  their  own  free  will  pledged  themselves  to  believe, 
expound,  and  defend  Confessional  theology,  root  and  branch. 
Their  position  is  not  one  to  be  envie<l,  for  if  it  had  been 
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assumed  in  the  market  instead  of  the  church,  it  would  have 
brought  down  upon  them  the  condemnation  of  honourable 
and  honest  men.  What  is  sadly  wanted  in  this  relation  is 
a  higher  honour  and  fuller  honesty,  that  truth  may  have 
fair  play,  and  the  Gk>spel  be  not  wounded  in  the  house  of  its 
friends. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  and  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  opposed  by  the  teachings  of  this  volume.  The 
old  book  is  not  to  be  received,  say  these  divines,  as  it  has 
been  received  by  the  Christian  Church  for  all  these 
centuries,  as  the  Word  of  God  which  cannot  be  broken. 
Its  writers  were  not,  it  is  suggested,  all  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  those  who  desire  to  be  thought  intelligent 
by  this  school  must  no  longer  believe  any  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Bible,  because  of  the  authority  of  the  speaker  or 
writer;  for  they  maintain  that  neither  prophet,  psalmist, 
apostle,  nor  even  the  Lord  himself,  spake  with  any  authority 
other  than  that  which  the  truthfulness  of  their  declarations 
contained.  Christian  readers  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  way  the  authority,  inspiration,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  are  treated  in  these  Sermons.  There  ought  to 
have  been  more  said  in  a  manly  way  than  has  been  said, 
or  nothing  at  all.  This  will  be  seen  as  we  go  a  little  into 
an  account  of  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  all -important 
subject.  The  preacher  who  has  seen  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
deal  with  this  topic  most  fully — the  Rev.  William  L. 
M'Farlane — has  not  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and 
hence  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  those  he  designates  ''  the 
intelligent  and  open  minded  Protestants,"  what,  if  courage 
had  been  possessed,  he  would  have  declared  in  his  own 
name.  Though  the  subject  be  treated  in  this  fashion, 
enough  is  said  to  enable  the  careful  reader  to  gather 
together  the  ideas  of  the  volume  regarding  the  position 
of  the  Bible,  and  these  go  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  One 
preacher — the  Rev.  D.  J.  Ferguson,  B.D. — says,  "The 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  based  as  it  was  upon 
signs  and  wonders,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  a  disposi- 
tion that  craved  after  external  guarantees  for  spiritual 
truth,"  (68.)  The  prophets  "were  exceptionally  gifted 
souls,  raised  by  the  force  and  originality  of  their  religious 
genius  far  above  their  brethren,"  (68.)  The  narratives  of 
the  Gospels  are  not  to  be  "received  without  distinction," 
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and  it  is  not  to  be  insisted  "  that  the  rejection  of  any  part, 
no  matter  what,  is  at  once  a  heinous  sin  and  a  deadly 
injury  to  revelation,"  (83.)    Another  preacher — Rev.  W.  L. 
M'Farlane — speaking,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of 
"  serious  minded  men  and  women,''  places  the  sacred  writers 
on  the  same  level  with  Calvin  and  Augustine,  and  dedaies 
that  "  they  will  not  accept  replies  to  their  questions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  evangelists  who  profess  to  report 
the  words  of   Christ,  nor  by  a  man  of   such  profound 
spiritual  insight  as  Paul,"  (214,  215.)      And   he    further 
declares  that  enlightened  Christians,  of  whom  he  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one,  claim  the  '*  right  to  judge  each  of  the 
utterances  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  their  own  Christian 
consciousness,  and  to  deny  divine  authority  to  any  of  th«m 
which  fall  beneath  the  ethical  standards,"  (211.)     The  same 
class  of   persons  are  represented  as  denying  "all   Divine 
authority  to  those   portions  of   Scripture  which   treat  of 
matters  which  belong  more  properly  to  science  and  histoiy 
than  to  religion,"  (211.)      After   these  statements  it  will 
excite  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  preacher  accepts  the 
doctrine  that  the  Scriptures  are  authoritative  because  true, 
and  no  further.    If  the  quotations  given  above  are  weighed, 
their  utter  opposition  to  the  divine  position  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  will  be  at  once  apparent.     The  doctrines  incul- 
cated in  the  name  of  enlightened  Protestantism  are  unsatis- 
factory, and  could  be  as   easily  and,  as  we   think,  more 
honestly  accepted  by  Charles  Bradlaugh,  the  followers  of 
Theodore  Parker,  as  by  these  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    By  the  latter,  as  well  as  by  the  former,  the  Bible 
is  placed  on  a  par  with  all  other  books  produced  by  human 
genius.     It  is  authoritative  only  so  far  as  it  is  true,  and 
because  it  is  true.     Its  authors  were  merely  men  of  natural 
capacity  and  genius,  and  its  contents  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  partially  true  and  partially  false.     What  of  its  contents 
is  one  or  the  other,  is  to  be  determined  by  the   "ethical 
standards"  found  in  the  "Christian  consciousness."     We 
wonder    if    Scotchmen    are    prepared   to   tolerate   in    the 
so-called  National  Church  such  teaching  as  this.     Is  the 
Bible  henceforth  to  be  placed  alongside  of  Huxley's  Science 
Primers   or    the    Scotch    Sermons  as  to    its    authority? 
Certainly    not,    will    be    the     reply.      It    will    still    be 
received  by  the  true  Christians  of  these  lands  as  having 
the  authority  of  its  Divine  author,  and  its  words  as  those 
of  wisdom,  life,  and  truth. 
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3.  Farther,  the  teachings  of  this  volume  are  opposed  to 
the  theology  of  the  Reformation.    There  is  no  intention,  in 
making  this  assertion,  to  aver  that  all  Christian  men  are 
bound  to  receive  all  that  Luther,  Calvin,  Melancthon,  or 
Knox  taught,  or  that  the  opinions  of  these  gifted  sons  of 
Adam  are  never  to  be  disputed :  no  such  a  thought  is  to  be 
entertained,  for  the  Reformers  are  to  be  followed  only  so 
far  as,  and  no  farther  than,  they  followed  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.    At  the  same  time  there  are  some  fundamental 
doctrines  which  were  made  known  by  these  servants  of  God 
which  must  enter  into  every  scheme  of  doctrine  which  can 
either  meet  the  demands  of  Scripture,  or  the  deepest  wants 
of  man  viewed  as  out  of  harmony  with  the  law  and  will  of 
God.     One  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental,  is 
that  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    This 
is  the  article  of  a  standing  or  falling  church,  and  it  has  ever 
proved  itself  to  be,  experimentally,  both  a  living  and  life- 
giving  doctrine.     It  was  this,   when  proclaimed   with  the 
unction  of  the  Holy  One  by  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  shook  the  Papacy  to  the  centre,  and  gave  life  and 
liberty  to  the  gi*eater  part  of  Europe.     Since  then  it  has 
constituted  a  main  pillar  in  the  temple  of  Protestant  truth, 
and  been  a  criterion  of  true  theology.    How,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,   is   this  doctrine  treated   in    the   Scotch  Seinnonai 
The  reply  is,  from  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  one  single 
word  to  be  found  in  its  favour,  and  there  are  not  a  few 
right  against  it.     The  entire  scheme  of  salvation  inculcated 
precludes  the  very  conception  of  justification  by  faith.    There 
is  no  need  and  no  place  for  this  doctrine  in  the  theological 
system  which  underlies  and  is  expounded  with  considerable 
fulness  in  these  Sermons.     Conversion,  says  Rev.  William 
Mackintosh,  is  not  to  be  traced  to  "  an  exertion  of  super- 
natural grace,  as  the  apostle  Paul  is  generally  supposed  to 
do."     We  are  rather  *'  to  seek  the  explanation  of  it  in  the 
latent  capacities  of  our  nature,  in  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil  within  us,"  (166.)     "The  Gospel   deserves   its   name, 
simply  because  it  teaches  and  persuades  us  to  cease  from 
evil  and  to  do  well,"  (176.)     And  this  is  done  "  by  discover- 
ing and  evoking  powers  which  had  always  existed  though  it 
be  latently  in  man's  nature,"  (176.)     In  harmony  with  this 
Rev.  Dr.  Story  says  that  "  those  who  can  so  stand  before  God 
[in  acceptance]  must  be  able  to  do  so  in  virtue  of  that  which 
is  in  themselves,  not  of  something  which  is  not  in  them, 
bat  is  '  i/mpuuted '  to  them,  in  virtue  of  Christ's  righteousness 
shared  by  them  and  growing  within  them,  not  Christ's 
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righteousness  reckoned  as  belonging  to  them  by  a  mere 
exercise  of  God's  will  and  pleasure,"  (394.)  This  latter 
quotation,  as  well  as  those  which  precede  it,  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  faith.  It  denies 
that  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  justification  is  Christ  and  his 
righteousness,  or  anything  not  within  him  and  his  own,  and 
it  maintains  that  the  soul  is  accepted  in  itself,  not  in  the 
Beloved,  and  is  justified  by  what  it  is  and  does,  and  not  on 
the  ground  of  what  Christ  is  and  has  done.  Such  ideas 
have  hitherto  been  uncommon  in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  mark  a  departure  from  the  doctrines 
held  most  firmly  by  all  the  Evangelical  Churches 
in  the  land.  They  are  most  closely  allied  to  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  formulated  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Unitarians. 
And  what  is  of  more  moment  they  are,  and  in  some 
cases  avowedly,  in  opposition  to  the  declarations  of  the 
sacred  writers,  and  especially  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Qalatians.  For  in  these 
inspired  letters  he  states,  argues,  and  defends  the  doctrine 
that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  by  a  righteousness  which  is  not  his  own,  but 
God's.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  salvation  of  the  Sermons  is 
mere  natural  development,  and  Christ  is  only  needed  as  an 
influence  to  awaken  the  latent  good  in  the  soul,  as  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  showers  of  heaven  are  required  to  evoke  the 
life  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  spring.  This  is  Moderatism  in 
a  new  form ;  and  will  end  in  an  endeavour  to  put  morality 
in  the  place  of  religion,  and  the  soul's  goodness  and  deeds 
where  God  has  placed  Christ  and  his  work.  As  it  flourishes, 
spiritual  life  will  decline,  and  the  pulse  of  the  church 
beat  feebly  and  slow.  Death  has  before  this  sprung  from 
such  preaching,  and  if  it  is  continued,  history  will  repeat 
itself. 

4.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  what  has  been  advanced, 
to  add  that  the  sermons  of  the  volume  either  ignore  or  deny 
the  principal  doctrines  of  evangelical  religion.  This  is  a 
serious  charge ;  but  it  is  one  which  is  justified  and  borne 
out  by  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Evangelical  religion 
may  be  defined  as  that  form  of  theological  faith  which 
recognizes  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  equal  with  the 
Father  in  nature ;  that  he  came  and  assumed  the  nature  of 
man,  and  in  that  nature  made  a  full  and  complete  atone- 
ment for  human  transgressions,  and  that  through  him  the 
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Holy  Ghost  has  come  to  lead  the  sinful  back  to  Grod  bv 
faith  in  the  Gospel.    This  is  the  common  evangelical  faith 
which  has  been  made  known  and  believed  more  or  less  fully 
since  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles.    This  faith  is, 
as  we  have  previously  stated,  either  ignored  or  gainsaid  by 
almost  every  writer  of  the  Scotch  Sermona,    There  is  not 
throughout  the  volume,  for  example,  one  clear  statement  as 
to  the  real  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.     All  that  is  advanced 
concerning  our  Lord  could  have  been  said  of  him  if  he  had 
been  a  mere  man  and  nothing  more.    It  is  distinctly  affirmed 
"that  no  objective  atonement  is  necessary" — that  "the  work 
of  the  Christian  is  not  really  different  from  the  work  of 
Christ" — that  "Gtod   seeks  man's  salvation  even   by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  recompense,  and  welcomes  the  first 
faint  symptom  of  repentance.    And  sin  is  effaced  by  means 
of  an  inward  process,  of  which  the  motive  power  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  divine  love  acting  on  the  spirit  and  nature  of 
the  recipient,"  (181.)     But  no  further  quotations  are  neces- 
sary, after  what  has   been  given,  to   prove  that  if   these 
Sermons  have  an  aim  at  all,  it  is  to  advance  a  system  of 
thought  which  is  to  the  effect  that  man  is  his  own  saviour, 
that  Christ  aids  him  to  save  himself  from  sin,  and  that  "  to 
live   in  the   spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  to  be  a   Christian," 
whether  Christ  be  believed  in  or  not  as  he  is  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures.     Ideas  other  than  these,  it  is  insisted  upon,  are 
not  in  harmony  with  this  advanced  and  intelligent  age,  and 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Science, 
criticism,  and  philosophy  demand   that  the  old   forms  of 
doctrine  should  give  way  to  new  thoughts,  and  these  are  to 
depend  on  the  religious  consciousness  as  much  as  the  Bible, 
and  on  the  natural  development  of  the  human  soul  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  on  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.      In  a  word,  the  supernatural  is  to  be  discounted 
that  the  natural  may  have  the  foremost  place  given  to  it  in 
religion,  which  it  holds  already  in  science.     Such  is  the  out- 
come of  this  new  theology  which  has  got  such  a  hold  on  so 
many  preachers  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  which  is  more 
prevalent  than  some  imagine.    It  will  have  its  day,  as  like 
theories  have  had  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain ;  but  it 
will  not  abide.      It  lacks  the  elements  of   permanency; 
because  it  has  no  authoritative  foundation,  and  cannot 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  man  in  its  most  earnest  moods. 
Christ  is  not  dead ;  he  liveth,  and  dieth  no  more.    The  old 
Gospel  is  still  the  power  of  Gk>d  unto  salvation,  and  its 
vitality  was  never  more  fully  demonstrated  than  it  is  now 
No.  11.  P  VoL  3. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Men  still  need  Christ,  the 
atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Bible,  and  the  OTace  of 
Ood.  So  long  as  these  spiritual  wants  remain,  sach  Sermons 
as  those  before  us  will  not  have  a  lasting  influence  in  the 
world  and  over  thoughtful  men. 

WILLIAM  ADAMSON. 
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The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  is  more  than  unrivalled  by 
any  human  composition — it  is  unequalled.    But,  although 
illustrating  the  relation  between  God  and  the  returning 
sinner,  it  says  nothing  of  atonement,  propitiation,  or  satis- 
faction to  offended  justice.     Such  an  idea,  it  has  been  urged, 
would  be  utterly  out  of  place.     Granted,  it  would.    But 
why  ?     Clearly  because  no  forensic  idea  is  involved.    The 
father  is  no  public  ruler,  has  no  magisterial  status,  and  the 
son  is  no  criminal.     He  had  violated  no  public  law  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  promulgated  for  the  public  good, 
involving,  as  all   forensic   law  must    as  its  very  essence 
involve,    threatening.     The    illustration   is    merely    what 
concerns  a  private  family.     It  is,  notwithstanding,  an  illus- 
tration that  covers,  to  a  large  extent,  the  relation  between 
the  heavenly  Father  and  his  apostate  children ;  but  it  is  far 
from  answering   to   all  the   features   of  the   relationship. 
Such  an  illustration  as  would  be  supplied  by  a  judge  upon 
the  bench  in  relation  to  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  proved  guilty, 
and  thereby  rendered  speechless,  is  as  necessary  in  its  place 
as  is  that  of  a  father  forgiving  a  repentant  child.     There  is 
no  room  for  legal  identification  in  the  latter  case,  in  order 
that  all  that  has  been  wrong  in  the  past  may  be  blotted  out 
In  the  former  case  the  punishment  forewritten  in  the  law 
must  be  inflicted,  unless  sonietbintj  else  can  be  provided 
that  will  preserve  to  the  threatening  its  preventive  power. 
That  something  would  be  a  legal  identification  with  the 
pu/nishnient  whose  end  it  answered.     He  who  provided  that 
something  would,  in  an  obvious  sense,  be  legally  identified 
with  the  criminal — not,  of  course,  identified  with  him  in 
actual  guilt,  but  identified  with  him  so  far  as  bearing  the 
legal  doom  of  that  guilt  was  concerned. 

It  has  been  objected  that  reasoning  from  relations  subeist- 
ing  amongst  men  to  those  subsisting  between  men  and  God 
is  unwarrantable,  that  it  involves  too  much  of  anthropo* 
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morphism,  in  fact  represents  God  as  a  ''big  man."  The 
obvious  reply  to  this  is  that  Christ,  in  the  parable  referred  to 
above,  teaches  us  so  to  reason,  while  it  is  the  manner  of  the 
sacred  writers  throughout  so  to  reason.  The  broad  ques- 
tion we  have  to  discuss  is — Do  the  Scriptures  teach  that,  in 
the  matter  of  human  redemption,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
legal  identification  with  Christ,  so  that  we  are  saved  from 
wrath  in  virtue  of  his  assumed  legal  connection  with  us  in 
dying  for  us,  and  that  we  have  entered  into  legal  possession 
of  a  heavenly  inheritance  through  our  legal  identification 
with  him,  in  respect  of  his  being  the  fii-st-bom  of  God.  as 
the  first-bom  from  among  the  dead  ?  The  discussion,  to  a 
great  extent,  turns  upon  the  terms  "  dead  "  and  "  risen,"  and 
terms  of  a  similar  import.  Our  contention  is  that  a  spiritual 
import  has  been  very  often  and  widely  assigned  to  these 
terms  when  the  true  import  was  a  legal  one.  In  the  first  verse 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  believers 
are  spoken  of  as  "risen  with  Christ,"  and,  in  the  third  verse,  as 
being  "dead."  The  rising  has  been  understood  as  denoting  a 
moral  quickening,  an  elevation  of  mind  spiritually;  and  the 
being  dead  as  a  moral  freedom  from  the  slavery  and  pollution 
of  sin,  a  crucifying  of  the  flesh  with  its  affectioDs  and  lusts. 
So  far  as  the  mere  terms  are  concerned,  such  might  well  be 
their  import.  They  are  fitted  to  represent  the  idea.  They 
are  elsewhere  employed  to  this  effect.  But,  when  looked  at 
in  their  immediate  connection,  doubt,  at  least,  may  be  for  a 
little  entertained.  We  refer  to  the  exhortation  grounded 
upon  what  is  affirmed — "Seek  those  things  which  are 
above,"  "  set  your  affection  on  things  above,"  "  mortify  your 
members  which  are  upon  the  earth."  All  will  allow  that 
these  exhortations  refer  to  a  spiritual  rising,  and  to  a  dying 
to  sin.  Why,  then,  should  those  addressed  be  exhorted  to 
get  into,  and  maintain  the  state  which  they  are  affirmed  to 
have  already  attained  to,  and  were  continuing  to  occupy  f 
We  may  very  properly  urge  one  who  is  sickly  to  make  an 
eflfort  to  get  into  a  state  of  good  health,  but  we  don't  at 
one  and  the  same  time  congratulate  a  person  on  being  in 
good  health,  and  urge  him  to  endeavour  to  get  into  such  a 
state.  We  may  wisely  urge  one  who  has  got  a  mortifying 
finger  to  have  it  forthwith  cut  off^;  but  we  don't  say  we  see 
he  has  very  properly  had  it  taken  off*,  and  then  urge  him  to 
have  the  operation  performed.  Why  should  the  apostle 
exhort  the  Colossians  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above, 
after  having  told  them  that  they  had  them  set  there 
already  by  saying  they  were  dead  to  sinful  worldliness,  and 
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risen  with  Christ,  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  risen  with 
him? 

We  have  similar  statements  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Those  addressed  were  said  to  be 
quickened  together  with  Christ,  raised  up  together  and  sitting 
together  with  him  in  heavenly  places.  Assuming  that  our 
English  translation  is  warranted  by  the  original,  the  terms 
"  together  "  and  "  with  "  would  seem  fitted  to  denote  more 
than  a  mere  analogy.  The  quickening  and  raising  that 
Christ  got  was  certainly  not  a  spiritual  experience.  It  was 
a  literal,  not  a  figurative  quickening  and  raising.  If  the 
Ephesians  were  to  be  taught  that  they  had  experienced  a 
mental  quickening  that  might  be  compared  to  his  literal 
quickening — why  speak  of  it  as  having  been  got  "  together 
with  him,'  when  they  were  not  spiritually  quickened  until 
long  after  he  had  taken  his  place  at  the  Father's  right  hand 
in  the  heavens  ?  If  Christ,  in  being  put  to  death,  and  in 
being  quickened  and  raised,  had  the  experience  in  a  repre- 
sentative or  substitutionary  capacity,  the  language  employed 
by  the  apastle  would  be  natural,  would  be  apposite ;  but, 
otherwise,  it  must  be  regarded  as  very  peculiar. 

It  is  important  to  our  argument  to  note  that  an  error  has 
been  widely  taught  regarding  what  is  said  of  the  state  from 
which  the  Ephesians  nad  been  delivered.  They  had  been 
dead  in  "trespasses  and  sins."  These  terms  have  been 
taken  to  denote  what  is  called  natural  depravity,  inherited 
from  Adam,  otherwise  called  original  sin.  But  the  apostle, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  has  spoken,  explicitly,  of 
Adam's  transgression  as  the  one  offence,  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  many  offences  committed  by  his  descendants 
personally.  Could  he  have  spoken  of  the  "  one  offence  "  to 
the  Ephesians  as  being  "trespasses  and  sins"?  These 
latter  terms  would  fitly  be  employed  to  denote  rather  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  transgression,  such  as  those  addressed  had 
in  their  unconverted  state  been  addicted  to.  Further,  the 
expression  "  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath  even 
as  others,"  has  been  understood  as  denoting  "natural 
depravity."  This  has  been  assumed  as  beyond  question, 
because  the  term  "  nature  "  has  been  employed.  But  this 
involves  an  oversight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (chap,  ii,)  the  same  apostle  employs  the  term 
"nature"  to  denote  the  natural  conscience,  which  con- 
demns men  when  they  act  contrary  to  what,  by  its 
light,  they  know  to  be  right.  It  is  the  law  written 
in  the  heart  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of    MoBOfl. 
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This    "  nature "    told    Gentiles    that    they    were    guilty 

l>efore  God,  because  they  did  things  forbidden  by  it;  as 

the    Jews    were    guilty    and    under    sentence    of    death 

"because   of  their  "  trespasses  and  sins/'  in  violation  of  the 

law  of  Moses.    The  language  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 

lEpistle   to   the   Ephesians   is   natural    throughout    if  the 

doctrine  taught  be  that  there  was  between  them  and  Christ 

l^al  identification,  in  harmony  with  the  statement  that  he 

was  delivered  to  death  for  their  offences,  and  rose  again  for 

their  justification,  or  as  it  has  been  paraphrased — "Was 

delivered  for  us,  because  we  were  ofienders;  and,  having  for 

us  exhausted  the  sentence,  was  raised  again  because  we 

were  now  justified."    When  by  the  grace  of  God  a  favoured 

fegfoZ  po9ition  had  been  attained  by  those  who  deserved 

death,  it  was  most  seasonable  and  fitting,  on  that  ground, 

to  exhort  them  to  cultivate  a  befitting  moral  state,  as  is  so 

fully  and  emphatically  done  from  the  middle  of  the  third 

chapter  onward. 

But  all  doubt  regarding  legal  identification  must  be  at  an 

end  when  we  have  examined  statements  made  in  the  sixth 

chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     It  is  there  (verse 

10th)  said  of  Christ  that  he  died  v/ato  ain  once.     The 

accuracy  of  the   translation   of   the   preposition  rendered 

"  unto  "  is  questioned  ;  but,  passing  that,  that  Christ  should 

be  said  to  die  to  sin  in  any  moral,  spiritual  sense  is  not  for 

a  moment  to  be  thought  of.     He  ever  was  essentially  holy, 

harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners ;  he  did  no 

sin.     The  only  meaning  the  words  can  have  is  that  he  died 

for,  or  on  account  of  sin,  although  the  question  may  still 

remain — Did  he  die  as  a  substitute  for  sinners,  or  otherwise 

for  their  benefit?     That  question  has  to  be  answered  in 

view  of  the  statement  (verse  9th)  that  "  death  hath  no  more 

dominion  over  him."     One  dying  is  all  the  dying  that  any 

law  could  demand.     Notice  is  taken  in  the  10th  verse  that 

he  died  "  once."    His  having  died  once  secures  that,  although 

he  rose  again,  he  is  not  liable  to  die  a  second  time.    Because 

he  died  (mce,  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.     If, 

in  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  law,  a  malefactor  sufiered 

death  on  Monday,  if  he  could  get  restoration  to  life  again 

on  Tuesday,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  die  again  for  the 

same  crime.     If  Christ  voluntarily  engaged  to  meet  the 

legal  doom  of  guilty  men,  according  to  that  engagement, 

death  might  be  said  to  have  dominion  over  him  until  he 

bad  died  once.    But  it  could  scarcely  be  said  at  any  time 

to  have  had  dominion  over  him,  if  he  were  only  to  die  as 
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a  martyr,  or  simply  as  a  manifestation  of  love.  But  the 
argument,  to  which  we  have  referred  as  conclusive,  is  found 
in  the  11th  verse,  where  it  is  said,  "Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead,"  &c.  The  two  adverbs,  likewise 
and  oZso,  are  very  significant  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  term  *' reckon"  A  definite  statement  had  just 
been  made  regarding  Christ — he  had  died  on  account  of 
sin — no  moral  dying, — and  was  now  alive  unto  God.  Those 
addressed  are  called  upon  to  reckon  that  it  was  likewise 
also  so  with  them — that  they  had  died  as  Christ  had  died, 
or,  as  the  8th  verse  has  it,  they  had  died  with  him,  and 
also  that  they  had  been  raised  as  he  had  been  raised — as  it 
is  said  of  the  Colossians,  that  they  were  risen  with  him,  and 
of  the  Ephesians,  that  they  had  been  "raised  up  together 
with  him."  But  since  his  dying  and  rising  were  not  moral 
experiences,  their  dying  and  rising  could  be  no  moral  experi- 
ence, if  they  were  to  "  reckon  "  that  as  it  was  in  his  case 
so  also  was  it  in  theirs. 

But  all  is  plain  and  natural  when  we  understand  the 
apostle  as  teaching  that,  so  far  as  legal  position  was  con- 
cerned, when  Christ  died  for  them  and  rose  again,  it  was 
the  same  as  if  they  had  died  and  had  been  raised  again 
themselves  personally.  This  would  fully  meet  the  declara- 
tion elsewhere  made,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  died. 
When  the  apostle  taught  the  glorious  privilege  of  legal 
identification  with  Christ  in  his  dying  and  rising,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that,  as  wa«  his  wont  in  writing  to  others, 
he  should  urge  those  addressed  to  secure  a  moral  state 
befitting  their  position,  a  state  without  which  their  legal 
position  would,  to  them,  become  "grace  in  vain."  So  in 
the  immediately  succeeding  (12th)  verse  he  writes,  "Let 
not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof."  It  cannot  be  that  he  should, 
in  writing  thus,  be  merely  urging  them  to  obtain  what  he 
had  already  aflirmed  that  they  possessed. 

Further,  legal  identification  with  Christ  in  his  restMrrec- 
tioii  is  implied,  if  not  even  explicitly  taught,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  by  Peter,  where  those  addressed 
are  said  to  have  been  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by 
the  resur^^ection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  The  hope 
referred  to  was  the  hope  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  They 
were  begotten  to  this  not  by  their  own  spiritual  birth,  as 
constituting  a  legal  title  to  it,  although  it  was  indispensable 
as  constituting  a  begun  meetness  for  it.  Nor  were  they 
begotten  to  it  by  jfesus'  death  for  them.    All  that  that 
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death  could  do  for  ihem,  legally,  was  to  screen  them  from 
^wratii  that  otherwise  must  have  been  their  legal  portion. 
Christ  had  for  their  sakes  become  legally  poor,  although  he 
^as,  from  etemity,rieh.    This  death  did  not  again  enrich  him, 
^though   his  dying  once  secured  that  death  should  no 
siore  have  dominion  over  him.    He  was  enriched  by  his 
reewrrection — ^he  was  the  first  b^otten  from  the  dead,  and 
therefore,  on  a  new  footing,  the  heir  of  God.    But  when  he 
became  poor,  it  was  that  men,  through  him,  "might  be 
made  rich."     Thus  it  is  that  those  who  are  legally  identi- 
fied with  him  are  joint  heirs  with   him   of  his  Father's 
wealth.     While  legal  identification  is  explicitly  taught  as  a 
reason  for    seeking  a  befitting    moral    development,  the 
ihougkt  of  that  identification  has  of  itself  a  potent,  sanctify- 
mg  tendency. 

ALEXANDER  MUNRO. 
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Biography  is  at  once  a  most  pleasing  and  profitable  study. 
IHdactic  lessons  which,  when  announced  in  the  abstract, 
a{^ear  dry  and  uninteresting,  oome  home  to  the  heart  with 
power  when  embodied  in  the  life  of  some  toiling,  suffering, 
and  eventually  successful  fellow-man ;  and  when  we,  on  the 
pa^  of  his  memoirs,  observe  how  much  some  individual, 
*•  d  like  passions  with  ourselves,"  endured  and  achieved  for 
the  cause  of  truiii  and  of  God,  we  are  fired  with  a  holy 
ambition  like  him  to  serve  our  day  and  generation.  And 
even  the  faults  of  the  hero  of  the  tale,  if  portrayed  by  a 
faithful  biographer,  become  serviceable  as  beacons  to  warn 
as  away  from  the  rocks  on  which  our  predecessors  on  life's 
stormy  sea  may  have  struck. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  moreover,  that  the  biographies 
of  ordinary,  or  comparatively  ordinary,  men  are  really  more 
useful  to  the  generality  of  readers  than  those  of  extra- 
ordinary men.  We  cannot  all  be  Shakspeares  or  Miltons 
or  Butlers ;  but  when  we  study  the  character  and  career  of 
a  man  of  moderate  fame,  and  especially  of  one  whose  fame 
would  have  been  greater  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  steadfiast 
attachment  to  principle,  we  are  cheered  and  stimulated, — for 
we  say  to  ourselves.  What  this  man  was  we  may  be  in 
measure.  The  volume  by  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  which  the  following  article  is  a  digest, 
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has  been  lying  on  the  shelves  of  our  library  for  years ;  but 
we  venture  to  lay  this  paper  chiefly  before  our  clerical 
readers,  for  their  encouragement  among  the  trials  of  life. 
Now  and  then,  in  our  opinion,  reviews  should  be  given  of 
books  which  the  public  have  passed  too  easily  by. 

The  life  of  Benjamin  Parsons  of  Ebley  should  be  fraught 
with  interest  to  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  especially  non- 
conformist ministers,  and  particularly  all  temperance  men; 
because  he  did  much  and  suffered  much  for  that  good  cause. 
His  valuable  work,  Anti-Bacchv^,  did  splendid  service  when 
temperance  principles  were  much  more  unpopular  than 
they  are  now ;  while,  by  his  almost  ubiquitous  labours  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform,  he  increased  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  owe  him,  who  have  come  later  upon 
the  field.  We  may  truly  say  concerning  him  and  the  other 
earlier  pioneers  of  that  good  cause  in  Britain,  "  Other  men 
laboured,  and  we  have  entered  upon  their  labours." 

Benjamin  Parsons  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1797,  in  a  picturesque  village  in  Gloucestershire,  called 
Nibley,  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  village  of  Ebley, 
where  he  spent  his  useful  and  valuable  life  in  the  service 
of  God  and  man.  His  parents  were  pious — deeply  pious. 
His  father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  as  the  biographer 
informs  us,  "  there  was  grief  in  the  house  when  Benjamin 
was  bom,  so  that  his  birth  was  even  regarded  as  an 
unwelcome  and  untoward  event.  Through  the  injustice 
and  unkindness  of  the  landlord,  notice  had  been  received 
to  quit  the  farm,  solely  from  his  caprice.  Another  could 
not  be  procured,  and  thus  the  cattle  were  necessarily  sold 
off,  with  all  the  farming  utensils,  on  the  14th  of  February 
— two  days  before  the  birth-day  of  Benjamin.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  dark  day  in  the  farm-house  of  Nibley  green. 
England  was,  indeed,  ringing  with  the  sounds  of  triumph 
on  account  of  the  victory  obtained  by  Admiral  Jervis  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  But  there  was  no  response  to  the 
national  joy  in  our  sorrowing  family.  Gloomy  and  dark 
were  the  prospects  upon  which  they  looked  out  from  the 
homestead  and  farm-house.  But  however  deep  the  grief, 
one  thing  is  certain — there  was  consolation  of  the  best  kind 
in  the  hearts  of  that  home.  When  the  child  was  bom,  the 
disappointed  and  sad-hearted  farmer  sat  down  stairs  read- 
ing a  volume  of  Whitfield's  Sei^mons  on  that  same  dark 
16th  of  February.  The  volume  was  one  taken  down  in 
short-hand,  and  gave  a  better  picture  of  the  mind  of  the 
great  preacher  than  most  of  his  printed  productions.    As 
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the  poor  farmer  turned  the  pages,  he  came  to  the  sermon 
from  the  text,  Deut.  xxxiii,  12 — *  And  of  Benjamin  he  said, 
the  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him ;  and 
the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell 
between  his  shoulders/  As  he  read,  the  beams  and  streams 
of  comfort  came  to  his  mind ;  he  determined,  in  his  old  age, 
to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  patriarch's  youngest  child 
on  the  head  of  his  latest  bom ;  he,  too,  should  be  called 
Benjamin;  he,  bom  in  such  circumstances,  should  be  the 
beloved  of  the  Lord,  and  should  dwell  in  safety  between 
his  shoulders.  Who  shall  say  to  what  extent  the  faith 
which  shone  over  the  hearth  at  that  hour  influenced  the  future 
destiny  of  the  boy  ?  He,  all  his  life  long,  felt  the  charm 
of  that  text ;  it  was  a  comfort  and  a  stay  to  him,  and  it 
was  the  text  which,  by  his  own  request,  formed  the  subject 
of  the  funeral  sermon  to  the  crowded  and  weeping  congre- 
gation, who  gathered  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  memory." 

Mr.  Parsons'  father  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age. 
His  mother  brought  up  her  son  in  the  fear  of  God.  The 
celebrated  Rowland  Hill,  then  a  minister  at  Wotton-under- 
edge,  having  known  his  father  and  uncle,  introduced  the 
boy  to  a  celebrated  seminary  called  "the  Black  School," 
intending  him,  probably,  for  the  Church  of  England.  His 
mother,  however,  preferred  his  attending  to  business,  because 
she  could  not  see  in  him  those  qualifications  which  she 
thought  a  minister  required.  Reading  the  Scriptures,  which 
he  began  te  do  more  seriously  the  week  his  mother  was 
dying,  produced  in  the  youth's  mind  very  deep  convictions 
of  sin.  As  he  himself  has  said  in  describing  the  time  of 
his  conversion — "  I  hated  sin  in  my  inmost  soul.  I  often 
trembled  lest  the  earth  should  open  her  mouth  and  swallow 
me  up  for  my  offences.  I  continued  for  some  time  in  this 
condition,  until  one  Sunday  afternoon,  after  having  spent 
two  hours  in  prayer,  I  obtained  great  relief  from  opening 
the  Word  at  Romans  iv,  25 — *  Who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification ; "  and  also 
from  a  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  of 
London,  at  Frampton-on-Severn,  from  the  words — 'There 
was  great  joy  in  that  city.' "  Very  few  illustrations  or 
anecdotes  are  preserved  of  his  life  in  bis  youth.  From 
what  has  been  preserved,  however,  it  appears  that  his 
earliest  years  were  marked  by  especial  sorrow.  By  sitting 
on  the  damp  grass,  he  was  smitten  by  fever,  and  lost,  at  six 
years  old,  the  use  of  one  of  his  limbs,  from  which  he  always 
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continued  lame ;  but  he  never  repined  at  this :  he  always 
put  it  down  as  among  the  "  all  things  that  work  t(^ther 
for  good."  He  dated,  in  a  great  measure,  his  devotion 
to  reading  and  study,  his  quiet  life,  and  sedentary  imrsuits, 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  to  this  painful  deprivation. 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  our  age,  says  the 
biographer,  has  borne  a  testimony  to  the  literary  advantages 
of  physical  feebleness,  whidi  Mr,  Parsons  would  have 
anticipated  in  every  line. 

Benjamin  Parsons  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  at 
Frampton-on-Sevem,  a  sweet  little  village  in  the  vale 
below  Nibley.  We  have  seen  how  his  pious  mother,  from 
her  conscientious  scruples,  refused  the  offer  which  would 
have  brought  to  her  son,  in  all  probability,  an  easier  and 
more  lucrative,  but  we  cannot  say  a  more  useful,  living  in 
the  Church  of  England.  His  mother's  resolution  Mr. 
Parsons  never  regretted.  He  has  himself  said — "I  spent 
nine  years  among  the  working  classes,  which  time  was 
perhaps  better  occupied  than  it  would  have  been  at 
Cambridge  or  Oxford ;  for  I  became  acquainted  with  their 
manners  and  habits,  and  learned  to  take  an  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  their  welfare  in  both  worlds ;  and 
hence  originated  the  few  efforts  I  have  made  in  their 
behalf." 

While  working  at  his  trade,  Mr.  Parsons  gave  proof  both 
of  his  thirst  after  knowledge  and  after  the  favour  of  God 
By  his  own  exertions  he  became  a  good  Latin  scholar.  His 
master  was  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  and  one  that  feared  the 
Lord  above  many,  and  to  his  prayers  and  counsels  our  hero 
owed  a  debt  of  gi-atitude.  Alluding  to  this  subsequenUy, 
he  said — "  Mr.  Reynolds'  house  was  my  first  collie."  In 
1845  he  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  former  master 
by  preacning  his  funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  to  an  over- 
flowing audience. 

At  length  he  became  a  member  of  Bodboroi^h  Church, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
connection,  the  denomination  to  which  his  parents  had 
belonged,  and  to  which  he  adhered  to  the  close  of  his 
valuable  life.  While  in  fellowship  with  this  church,  he 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  even  delivered  discourses 
in  the  surrounding  villages,  described  by  those  who  heard 
them  as  "  pieces  of  experimental  preaching  quite  unlike  tbe 
ordinary  sermons  of  young  men."     Still  he  burned  with  an 
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earnest  desire  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
lainistry,  and  entered  Cheshunt  College,  8th  September, 
1821,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  This  was  the 
seminary  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  denomination,  and 
that  over  which  Dr.  Harris  presided  so  long.  When  his 
studies  were  finished,  after  having  laboured  for  some  months 
at  Swansea,  he  was  directed  by  providence  to  the  village  of 
Ebley,  in  his  native  district,  where  he  lived  and  laboured 
lor  twenty-eight  years,  and  died. 

ICr.  Parson  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  it  was  because  he  thought  that  he  had 
been  directed  by  God  to  Ebley  that  he  settled  there  and 
never  left  it.  When  he  was  very  young  he  heard  an  old 
Wesleyan  minister  preach  from  the  words,  "  In  all  thy  ways 
acknowledge  him  and  he  will  direct  thy  paths."  And  the 
sermon  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  He  resolved 
then  and  there  never  to  enter  any  engagement  without 
earnest  prayer  for  divine  direction.  So,  when  he  arrived  in 
Ebley,  the  scene  of  his  life's  future  labours,  on  the  26th 
September,  1826,  a  young  and  unbefriended  preacher,  he 
went  immediately  into  the  study  and  threw  himself  and 
bis  case  before  the  Lord.  Then,  says  he,  when  praying,  the 
words  came  forcibly  to  my  mind,  "No  weapon  that  is 
formed  against  thee  shall  prosper,  and  the  weapon  that 
riseth  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shalt  not  condemn. 
This  is  lie  heritage  of  the  sei-vants  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
justification  is  of  me,  saith  the  Lord." 

There  were  circumstances  that  made  the  text  very  striking 
and  applicable  then ;  for  some  prejudice  had  been  created 
against  the  young  preacher  previous  to  his  coming.  Some 
thought  that,  as  he  had  been  bom  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  nad  been  a  member  of  Rodborough  Church,  only  a 
mile  distant,  and  had  been  well  known  as  an  operative 
throughout  the  district,  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  preach 
and  to  settle  there ;  but  Providence  directed  otherwise. 

The  heart  of  the  desponding  preacher  was  strengthened 
at  a  throne  of  grace,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  and  Mr.  Par- 
sons lived  to  be  a  splendid  exception  to  that  rule,  "  a  prophet 
hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country."  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  though  he  remained  at  Ebley  twenty-eight  years,  he 
had  never  received  a  call  to  settle  over  the  church.  When 
he  had  been  there  six  weeks,  he  said  to  the  deacons,  "  Do 
you  wish  me  to  stay  any  longer  ? "  They  replied,  "  The 
ocmgregation  is  improving.  We  do  not  wish  you  to  go,  but 
stUl  we  never  intend  to  have  a  settled  minister."    So  he 
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said  to  them,  "  You  may  write  to  have  my  time  prolonged, 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  my  services  I  will  leave  imme- 
diately." They  acted  on  this  advice,  and  he  continued  with 
them  until  his  death.  There  was,  indeed,  a  great  contrast 
between  what  Ebley  chapel  had  been  and  what  it  became 
under  the  ministry  of  its  new  and  persevering  pastor.  Mr. 
Parsons'  first  move  was  to  persuade  the  congregation  to  pay 
off  their  debt  of  £88,  a  lesson  which  at  once  revealed  their 
strength  and  yielded  them  pleasure.  The  next  movement 
was  a  little  less  selfish.  It  was  to  erect  iron  gates  and 
palisades,  to  new  roof  the  chapel  house,  and  make  a  more 
commodious  dwelling  for  the  minister,  to  convert  the  stable 
into  a  vestry,  to  enclose  the  burjring  ground,  and  to  improve 
all  the  entrances  to  the  place.  These  expenses  were  more 
formidable ;  but  they  were  cheerfully  undertaken  and  cheer- 
fully met.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  was  beauti- 
fied, and  the  people  happy  with  themselves,  were  by  their 
exertions  only  fitted  to  betake  themselves  to  yet  more 
important  labours.  Gradually  did  the  congregation  increase 
under  the  ministrations  of  this  man  of  prayer  and  persever- 
ance. Although  Ebley  was  only  a  manufacturing  village,  Mr. 
Parsons  had  a  regular  attendance  of  1,000  hearers,  and  on 
extraordinary  occasions  1,200  individuals  would  be  crowded 
into  the  plain  but  substantial  building. 

"  The  chapel,"  says  the  biographer,  "  has  an  aspect  now 
quite  unlike  most  places  of  worship.  It  stands  in  a  lane 
away  from  the  road,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  plot 
of  ground,  half  cemetery,  half  garden,  surrounded  and  inter- 
sected by  winding  walks,  and  covered  with  flowers.  On 
the  spring  and  summer  evenings  and  mornings  it  is  quite 
usual  to  see  members  of  the  congregation  wending  their  way 
through  these  beautiful  pathways." 

Long  before  I  left  college,  says  Mr.  Parsons  himself,  I  felt 
assured  that  the  young  is  the  hope  of  a  minister's  flock,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  regenerate  any  locality  without 
efficient  secular  and  religious  day  schools. 

Sabbath  schools  had  doubtless  effected  wonders ;  but  then 
the  instruction  is  limited  to  a  very  few  hours  on  the  Sabbath 
day ;  and  in  thousands  of  instances  children  who  are  under 
the  best  of  teachers  during  some  portion  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Lord's  day,  are  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  week  left  almost  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  Satan  and  his  emissaries.  Stimulated  very  much  oy  read- 
ing Foster  s  Essay  on  Popular  Ignorance,  and  especially  the 
life  of  Oberlin,  he  determined  to  have  day  schools  for  his 
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own  congr^ation.  As  Mr.  Parsons  himself  says,  in  a  brief 
autobiograpny  which  he  dictated  to  his  daughter  on  his 
deathbed,  "  In  encouraging  the  people  to  repair  the  chapel 
house,  &c.,  I  intended  to  teach  them  that  they  could  erect 
and  support  schools.  I  preached  education  from  the  pulpit. 
I  devoted  some  of  the  week  day  evenings  to  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  young  people.  If  I  read  a  book  that 
was  particularly^  interesting  and  instructive,  I  epitomized  it, 
and  gave  them  the  substance  in  the  form  of  a  lecture ;  but 
it  was  slow  work,  for  my  people  were  generally  poor,  the 
few  who  possessed  some  wealth  were  far  from  sympathising 
in  my  supposed  foolish  enterprise.  My  educational  schemes 
were  said  to  be  Utopian;  and  many  afBrmed  that  I  was 
*  Oberlin  mad.'  My  spirit  sometimes,  under  these  dis- 
couragements, almost  gave  way.  I  often  said  I  can  bear 
this  no  longer;  but  the  text,  '  Who  hath  despised  the  day 
of  small  things'  ?  silenced  all  my  murmurings.  I  had  spent 
three  years  without  having  my  wishes  realized  in  the 
establishment  of  a  day  school  sufficient  for  the  population. 
The  want  of  ground  was  stated  as  an  insuperable  obstacle ; 
but  this  objection  was  met  by  showing  that  the  room  might 
be  built  over  the  graves  and  rest  upon  pillars.  So  a  meet- 
ing was  called  in  1829  to  design  plans  for  raising  the  money. 
At  first  no  movement  was  made  which  promised  us  any 
success,  and  I  came  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  all  was 
over.  But  a  valuable  French  teacher,  Miss  Dickersen, 
whose  ashes  now  sleep  in  front  of  the  new  school  room, 
beckoned  to  the  superintendent  and  said,  "  The  teachers  and 
children  can  raise  £50."  The  proposition  was  immediately 
made  to  the  meeting.  We  all  felt  strengthened  and 
encouraged  by  it,  and  resolved  immediately  to  go  to  work. 
At  this  time  Providence  seemed  to  smile  upon  us  in  a 
remarkable  manner. 

"  Stephen  Clissold,  Esq.,  of  Femhill,  who  had  often  been 
applied  to  on  the  subject,  but  without  success,  finding  that 
We  were  about  to  build  over  the  graves,  presented  us  with 
a  piece  of  land,  on  which  the  school  is  now  built.  With 
this  gift  our  views  enlarged  and  our  hearts  expanded,  and 
We  resolved  to  erect  a  building  capable  of  instructing  600 
children,  and  which,  before  it  was  finished,  cost  us  upwards 
of  £1,000." 

You  will  observe  from  this  brief  narrative  that  Mr. 
Parsons  was  a  man  of  indomitable  energy  of  character. 

He  was,  on  principle,  an  out  and  out  voluntary,  and  his 
voluntaryism  was  as  radical  on  the  subject  of  education  as 
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of  religion.  Hence,  when  of  late  years,  the  assertion  was 
made,  and  that  too  by  dissenters,  that  the  people  never  woaM 
or  never  could  edncate  themselves,  Mr.  Parsons  was  accus- 
tomed to  point  to  his  beloved  Ebley  and  say,  "  See  what  we 
have  done,  may  this  not  be  done  elsewhere  ?**  There  was  no 
denying  the  fact.  Mr.  Edward  Baines  highly  complimented 
the  Ebley  schools;  but  the  grand  difficufty  was  to  find  iai 
every  town  and  village  men  of  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Mr. 
Parsons,  to  whose  instrumentality  all  the  success  achieved 
was  mainly  attributable. 

Mr.  Parsons  did  not  expect  others  to  give  without  giving 
himself.  He  set  a  noble  example.  He  was  but  a  poor  man; 
but  he  gave  liberally  out  of  his  poverty.  In  that  short 
autobiography,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he  says, 
"  About  the  time  we  determined  to  erect  our  school,  a  prize 
of  £100  was  offered  for  the  best  essay  on  Temperance.  I 
became  one  of  the  competitors,  with  the  intention,  if  I  were 
successful,  of  giving  £50  towards  the  building.  In  this 
undertaking  I  worked  very  hard;  for  at  that  time,  besides  lec- 
turing and  preaching  six  or  seven  times  a  week,  I  kept  a 
classical  and  commercial  school.  As  I  had  only  about  five 
weeks  in  which  to  complete  my  task,  I  did  it  by  rising  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  finished  it  on  Christmas-day, 
and  shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  felt  on  that  oocasioa 
Unfortunately  Anti-Bacchus  was  not  the  successful  essay 
(only  one  out  of  three  adjudicators  having  voted  for  it,  and 
two  for  Dr.  Grindrod's),  but  I  sold  the  copyright  for  £50,  and 
devoted  the  money  to  the  building  of  Ebley  British  Schools ; 
and  by  this  means  my  purse,  as  well  as  my  tongue  and  my 
pen,  encouraged  our  friends  to  go  forward."  I  am  certain 
that  the  next  paragraph  will  please  many  of  our  readers. 

"  I  have  been  a  good  deal  laughed  at  about  total  abstinence; 
but  Ebley  has  no  cause  to  complain.  It  gave  me  strength, 
which  seemed  never  to  weary  in  the  service  of  my  people, 
the  locality,  or  my  country,  and  it  enabled  me  to  devote  to 
educational  and  benevolent  objects  many  a  sum  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  on  stimulating  poisons." 

Mr.  Parsons'  biographer  does  not  lead  the  reader  year  by 
year  over  his  busy  life.  After  the  important  introdoctoir 
matter  which  we  have  just  epitomised,  he  divides  the  wort 
into  three  great  chapters — Mr.  Parsons  at  Home,  Mr. 
Parsons  in  the  Pulpit,  and  Mr.  Parsons  on  the  Platform. 
Let  us  consider  our  hero  briefly  in  each  of  these  departments. 

At  Home. — But  before  there  can  be  a  right  home  there 
must  be  a  lady  in  it.    We  have  a  specimen  of  the  lov^^ 
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letters  which  Mr.  Parsons  sent  to  his  betrothed.  Perhaps 
our  readers  will  be  disappointed;  for  they  were  religious 
love-letters.  Mr.  Parsons  was  a  very  godly  man ;  and  his 
piety  was  seen  in  his  courtship  as  well  as  his  politics.  He 
bad  a  rough  manner,  as  some  thought ;  but  the  gem  was 
within. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "My  dear  love — I  must 
not  say  my  dearest,  unless  I  add  the  word  *  earthly,' 
because  I  hope  there  is  one  in  heaven  to  whom  alone  I 
could  say, '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is 
none  on  earth  in  comparison  with  thee/  Nor  is  my  dearest 
Amy  offended  or  jealous  at  such  a  confession.  Did  your 
lover  esteem  you  beyond  the  Saviour,  then  his  utmost 
ardour  would  be  cold.  We  never  love  our  friends  until  we 
love  Christ.  The  love  of  Christ  not  only  refines,  but  it  also 
increases  our  other  loves — at  least  if  embracing  proper 
objects.  If  our  various  loves  be  compared  to  a  circlet  of 
different  circumferences,  all  drawn  from  the  same  centre, 
then,  the  love  of  Christ  is  the  largest,  and  consequently 
includes  all  the  others." 

Again,  "when  we  go  to  a  banquet  we  wear  our  best 
attire.  We  should  be  clothed  in  every  grace  when  we  go 
to  the  banquet  with  the  King  of  kings.  Christ  at  such  a 
time  loves  to  see  his  bride  wearing  his  garment  of  needle- 
work and  raiment  of  wrought  gold.  He  loves  to  see  her 
putting  on  her  wedding-garments  afresh — the  tears  and 
loves  and  joys  of  her  espousals  beginning  anew." 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr.  Parsons  was  his  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  his  children.  This  was  manifested 
especially  when  he  was  bereaved.  When  he  lost  one  of  his 
infant  children,  years  passed  before  he  could  endure  music; 
it  struck  a  chill  through  his  soul,  and  seemed  to  outrage 
the  quiet  and  solitude  of  his  grief.  He  lost  an  accomplished 
and,  indeed,  prematurely  precocious  daughter,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven  years  and  a-half.  Although  so  young,  she  could 
translate  Virgil  with  very  little  trouble,  and  generally  used 
her  Greek  Testament  at  family  worship;  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  say  of  which  she  was  most  fond — music  or  mathe* 
matics.  She  had  not  only  a  peaceful  but  a  triumphant 
death-bed.  How  much  her  father  loved  her  and  his  other 
children  will  appear  from  the  following  letter,  written  after 
her  death : 

To  bis  "daughter  Anna,  nine  years  old,  London,  8ih 
January,  1846.  My  dear  Anna — You  will  receive  these  few 
lines  on  the  day  on  which  your  very  dear  and  affectionate 
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sister  Lizzy  died.  Tou  can  never  forget  what  a  sweet  sister 
she  was — how  hard  she  used  to  work  for  you;  and  how 
pleased  she  was  to  help  your  mamma,  and  how  fond  she 
was  of  good  books,  and  especially  of  the  Bible.  It  was  a 
great  blessing  to  have  so  good  a  sister,  and  now  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  to  have  such  a  sister  in  heaven.  It  is 
just  a  year  ago  since  she  uttered  her  last  words,  *  send  for 
my  sisters,'  gave  her  last  kiss,  and  then  went  to  heaven. 
Lizzy  loved  you  very  much,  but  Jesus  Christ  loves  you 
more.  I  want  you  to-day  to  think  a  good  deal  about  Lizzy 
and  about  the  blessed  Saviour,  who  has  taken  her  to  his 
bosom.  I  hope  you  will  read  through  her  life  to-day,  and 
at  half-past  three,  the  time  that  she  died,  will  earnestly 
pray  to  the  dear  Saviour  to  make  you  a  good  child.  Try 
to  govern  your  temper ;  if  you  were  all  good,  you  would 
make  home  a  little  heaven,  an  image  of  that  heaven  where 
dear  Lizzy  dwells." 

Perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  peruse  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  children  from  our  own 
city.     It  is  dated  Glasgow,  29th  October,  1852. 

*'  To-day,"  he  says,  "  I  have  visited  nearly  the  whole  of 
Glasgow.  It  is  a  fine  city,  and  but  for  the  clouds  of  smoke 
would  be  very  near  like  Bath,  only  much  larger.  There  are 
many  statues,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that  those  for 
Walter  Scott  and  John  Knox  were  so  much  higher  than 
that  of  Wellington.  The  Necropolis  is  the  finest  cemetery 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  like  it  much  better  than  Pere  la  Chaise 
in  Paris.  John  Knox  stands  on  a  lofty  column,  over- 
looking the  whole — a  spiritual  Generalissimo,  an  Evangelical 
Wellington,  who  has  led  thousands  of  Christ's  soldiers  to 
glory." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  learn  how  family  worship  was 
conducted  in  his  house,  at  which  the  entire  household 
assembled  immediately  after  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and 
immediately  after  tea  in  the  evening.  It  was  held  so  early 
because  Mr.  Parsons  reasoned  that  later  in  the  evening  the 
body  was  jaded,  and  too  heavy  to  be  a  channel  for  the  purer 
streams  of  devotion ;  and,  besides,  the  young  children  were 
in  bed,  and  therefore  unable  to  join  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
household.  The  service  was  like  a  Sabbath  service.  All 
joined.  All  read  a  verse  in  succession ;  and  then  followed 
exposition  and  criticism,  in  which  Mr.  Parsons  made  the 
elder  members  not  only  join,  but  assist,  thev  having  their 
Greek  Testaments,  and  being  frequently  called  upon  for  a 
Greek  reading,  by  which  a  door  or  window  was  opened 
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in  the  text,  and  more  light  fell  on  the  whole  verse  or 
subject. 

We  next  step,  as  the  biographer  says,  from  the  Parlour 
into  the  Pulpit.  You  would  expect  that  a  man  so  devout 
in  his  home  circle  would  be  earnest  and  powerful  in  the 
house  of  God. 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  the  grand  theme  of  his  minis- 
trations. When  dining  with  his  biographer,  shortly  before 
he  died,  he  said,  "  It  has  been  the  happiness  of  my  life  to 
preach  Christ ;  and  if  God  should  raise  me  up,  I  think  I  shall 
preach  as  I  never  preached  before." 

Mr.  Parsons  was  eminently  an  expository  preacher.  His 
knowledge  of  the  original  languages  was  profound,  and 
without  any  pedantry  he  enriched  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
on  the  Sabbath  day  with  the  fruits  of  his  linguistic  know- 
ledge. His  voice  had  great  compass  and  power ;  he  could 
be  heard  with  perfect  ease  by  the  largest  number  of  persons 
that  could  be  assembled  together  in  any  building.  His  face 
was  dark ;  his  eye  was  piercingly  dark.  He  was  never 
moved  to  passion ;  on  the  contrary,  his  whole  manner  was 
perfectly  calm  and  collected  in  the  most  tempestuous,  not 
to  say  vindictive  or  withering  moments.  He  did  not  prepare 
formally  for  the  pulpit ;  he  prepared  the  matter,  and  left 
the  manner,  both  of  expression  and  of  delivery,  to  the 
moment  and  the  hour.  His  sermons  abounded  in  happiest 
illustrations,  in  forcible  wit,  fi'equently  every  way  rich  as 
that  of  South ;  but  this  was  all  impromptu,  or  nearly  so. 
There  is  a  preparation,  says  the  biographer,  which  leaves  a 
man  wholly  ituprepared ;  and  there  is  a  perpetual  pi-epara- 
feion  which  never  seems  to  be  preparing.  Mr.  Parsons 
studied  while  he  was  gardening ;  while  ne  was  walking ; 
while  he  was  visiting.     No  hour  went  by  without  its  line. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  Mr.  Parsons  was  called 
a  political  preacher ;  and  the  name,  in  the  mouths  of  many, 
was  a  name  of  contempt.  To  a  certain  extent,  he  was  a 
political  preacher.  He  taught  men  their  duty  to  the  state ; 
ne  expounded  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  people ;  but 
the  burden  of  all  his  political  sermons  was  tne  apostolic 
injunction,  "Act  the  citizen.  Be  such  a  politician  as 
b^meth  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 

We  will  now  briefly  consider  Mr.  Parsons  on  the  Plat- 
form, as  an  agitator  for  those  reforms  which  he  considered 
necessary. 

The  firet  cause  of  this  kind  in  which  he  took  public  part 
was  the  Anti-slaverj'^  cause.     When  Mr.  Peter  Borthwick, 
No.  11.  Q  Vol.  3. 
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about  the  year  1836,  traversed  the  whole  of  Britain,  the 
acknowledged  agent  of  the  slaveholders,  he  lectured  in 
Stroud,  a  town  adjacent  to  Ebley.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  some  of  our  Scottish  readers  that  he  held  a  debate 
in  Glasgow,  for  several  consecutive  nights,  with  the  cele- 
brated George  Thomson.  Mr.  Parsons  stood  for  six  hours 
(for  eflforts  were  made  to  prevent  him  getting  a  seat)  with 
note  book  in  hand,  and  replied  to  the  lecture,  which  had 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind,  both  in 
public  meetings,  and  also  by  a  series  of  pamphlets  entitled, 
"  Letters  addressed  to  the  Men  of  Gotham." 

Soon  after  the  slavery  agitation  became  settled  in  Eng- 
lish opinion  and  law,  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  commenced,  and  Mr.  Parsons  again  became  an 
active  agitator.  The  MSS.  he  has  left  unpublished  on  this 
great  question — now  happily  settled — are,  as  the  biographer 
informs  us,  very  voluminous.  While  the  matter  was  in 
debate,  he  plunged  into  it  with  all  the  native  fervency  of 
his  character.  When  the  great  Ministerial  Anti-Corn  Law 
Conference  took  place  in  Manchester,  in  1842,  he  spoke  at 
the  meeting ;  and  there  was  scarcely  another  speech  made 
by  any  minister  more  powerful  and  telling.  At  that  time 
he  was  comparatively  unknown  away  from  his  own 
locality ;  he  therefore  had  no  popular  curiosity  to  introduce 
him  to  the  meeting,  and  to  give  to  his  name  and  person  an 
interest  independent  of  the  moment.  He  spok6  then,  as  he 
spoke  always,  in  the  power  and  strength  of  mingled  pathos, 
wit,  and  fact ;  and  the  impression  produced  by  that  speech 
on  the  assembly  and  conference  was  considerable.  Return- 
ing from  the  meeting  of  delegates,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
maintain,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  protest  against  the 
Com  Laws  he  had  entered  at  Manchester.  On  his  pony, 
Dobbin,  he  cantered  to  the  villages  and  small  towns  in  his 
locality,  or  started  away  to  address  the  gatherings  of  people 
in  large  shire  halls  like  that  of  Worcester,  where  not  merely 
hundreds,  but  thousands  gathered  round  him,  and  rent  the 
great  buildings  with  their  unbounded  applause.  He  was 
fitted  to  ride  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm.  We  see 
before  us,  says  the  biographer,  the  reports  of  speeches,  in 
which,  for  two  hours,  he  spoke  amidst  a  series  of  galvanic 
shocks  of  tempestuous  praise.  It  was  no  unusual  tiling  for 
the  Rev.  gentleman,  quoting  the  words  of  country  news- 
papers, "  to  resume  his  seat,  after  speaking  for  two  hours, 
amidst  the  most  tremendous  applause,  cheer  on  cheer 
echoing  along  the  hall  for  a  considerable  period." 
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Another  very  prominent  topic  of  Mr.  Parsons'  advocacy 
was  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  He  believed  that 
it  should  be  maintained  intact,  unbroken,  as  a  sacred 
institution  ;  and  he  laboured  constantly  to  promote  a  spirit 
of  reverence  for  the  day  among  his  people.  In  his  house- 
hold he  was  consistent ;  he  received  no  letters  on  that  day. 
He  allowed  no  domestic  labour  but  that  of  the  most 
indispensable  character.  And  he  sought  to  obtain  from 
the  country  legislative  enactments  to  prevent  the  more 
gross  and  flagrant  forms  of  Sabbath  violation.  In  this 
many  conceived  that,  as  a  voluntary,  he  departed  from  the 
spirit  of  his  own  principles.  He  argued  that  the  Sabbath 
is  not  only  a  religious,  but  a  civil  institution,  and  stands  in 
the  moral  law  among  civil  injunctions.  He  argued  that  the 
safety  of  states  is  bound  up  with  their  veneration  for  the 
Sabbath,  and  that  it  is  especially  the  Poor  Man's  Property, 
in  the  violation  of  which  "  he  suffers,  indeed,  the  loss  of  all 
things,  since  it  affects  his  bodily  well-being  in  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  his  spiritual  in  the  life  that  is  to  come."  His 
last  pamphlet  and  publication  was  a  letter  to  Lord  Derby, 
on  his  Lordship's  countenance  to  the  idea  of  opening  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sabbath. 

Another  channel  in  which  the  active  mind  of  our  friend 
worked  assiduously  was  the  Temperance  movement.  In- 
deed, we  could  not  but  expect  that  a  man  of  sympathies  so 
wide  would  have  been  favourable  to  that  movement  which 
80  directly  promotes  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes, 
whom  Mr.  Parsons,  all  along,  so  zealously  befriended. 

To  advocate  the  claims  of  the  Temperance  Reformation 
he  travelled  through  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  in 
connection  with  it  his  name  became  known  from  Cornwall 
to  Durham  and  Northumberland,  from  Pembrokeshire  to 
Kent.  His  lectures  on  the  temperance  question  were  usu- 
ally very  lucid  pieces  of  reasoning  on  dietetics ;  on  trade 
and  commerce ;  on  social  morals ;  domestic  habits ;  and  self- 
education.  By  his  well  known  essay,  Anti-BacchuSy  he 
became  as  much  noticed  in  America  as  in  England.  Many 
were  the  invitations  he  received  to  visit  that  country.  "  Do 
only  come  over  to  us,"  wrote  the  Rev.  J.  Marsh,  the  secretary 
of  Uie  American  Temperance  Union,  "  and  we  will  show  you 
that  we  know  how  to  rive  the  author  of  Anti-BacchvSy  a 
right  hearty  welcome.'  And  he  received  also  warm  and 
loving  letters  and  invitations  from  most  of  the  towns  in 
his  own  country.  In  1851,  he  said,  referring  to  his  Temper- 
ance experience — 
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"  About  sixteen  years  ago  I  became  a  teetotaller.  As  I 
have  often  said,  previous  to  that  period  the  doctors  had 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  my  nerves  were  so  shattered 
that  nothing  but  giving  up  reading,  thinking,  and  the  min- 
istry altogether,  would  anord  any  hope  of  recovery.  My 
nervousness  was  such  that  I  enjoyed  nothing.  I  held  tightly 
by  both  rails  of  the  stair,  lest  I  should  fall  from  top  to 
bottom ;  I  expected  every  hour  to  drop  down  dead,  and 
indeed  suffered  a  living  martyrdom.  With  a  life,  then,  not 
worth  six  months'  purchase,  I  commenced  teetotnller,  and 
'having  obtained  help  of  God  have  continued  until  this 
day,'  and  have  enjoyed  as  large  an  amount  of  bodily  and 
mental  health  as  an}^  individual  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  compare  notes  with  any  individual  in  the  worid 
as  to  my  exemption  from  pain  and  ailments  of  any  kind, 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  my  teetotal  history.  I  am  also 
ready  to  examine  with  them  my  labours.  I  have  studied 
for  more  hours  every  day,  on  an  average,  than  I  ought,  and 
have,  to  some  extent,  put  my  health  in  jeopardy ;  I  havte 
worked  hard  with  my  hands,  feet,  and  tongue,  and  have  had 
perhaps  more  than  a  common  share  of  the  cares  and  anxie- 
ties of  life,  and  yet  I  have  never  been  ill,  have  required  no 
medicine,  and  for  the  last  six  years  and  a  half  have  taken 
none  at  all.  I  may  add  that  my  spirits  have  been  cheerful, 
and  my  labours  and  pursuits,  which  before  were  so  perfectly 
irksome,  have  afforded  me  the  highest  pleasure.  I  have, 
during  this  period,  seen  a  large  number  of  my  friends, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances,  carried  to  the  grave.  Many 
of  them  appeared  much  stronger  and  fer  more  likely  to  live 
than  myself.  Ministers,  deacons,  and  tradesmen, — the  young, 
the  strong,  the  healthy, — men  and  women  beloved  of  their 
families,  pillars  of  the  Church,  of  their  country,  and  the 
world,  have  become  low-spirited,  nervous,  dyspeptic,  para- 
lytic, deranged,  insane,  or  have  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy. 
If  chemistry  and  physiology  be  right,  the  dHnk  of  these 
valuable  persons  was  chiefly  to  blame. 

"  I  have  one  word  to  say  for  my  family.  Our  doctors 
have  always  told  me  that  my  wife  has  naturally  a  weak 
constitution ;  and  yet  she  is  stronger  than  ever  I  knew  her, 
and  has  not  taken  a  dose  of  medicine  for  nearly  seven  years. 
I  have  also  six  children,  and  during  the  same  period  there  has 
not  been  a  particle  of  any  kind  of  physic  in  our  house.  My 
doctors*  bills  were  formerly  very  expensive,  and  added  to  the 
items  for  a  due  proportion  of  beer,  porter,  wine,  and  spirits 
for  eight  moderate  drinkers,  made  a  large  demand  on  my 
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income.  Thirty  pounds  will  not  go  very  far  in  supplying 
OS  all  with  a  little ;  and  yet  this  sum  has  now  sent  a  child 
to  Germany  to  be  educated,  and  nearly  covered  the  expense 
and  perhaps  made  her  fortune.  How  many  drink  all  the 
resources  of  their  families !  I  know  numbers  who  have 
treble  my  income  and  not  one-third  of  my  comforts.  The 
drink  overwhelms  all ;  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the  parents 
drop  prematurely  into  the  grave,  and  the  children  go  to  the 
Union." 

This  testimony  was  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  needs  no 
observations  of  ours  to  commend  it  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  our  readers.  Mr.  Parsons,  though  making  no 
pretensions  to  the  position  of  an  original  poet,  frequently 
expressed  his  thoughts  very  felicitously  in  smoothly  flowing 
verse.  The  following  lines  on  the  Well  of  Bethlehem  make  a 
good  temperance  ode.  It  is  on  2  Samuel  xxiii,  14-17,  where 
we  read  that  the  Philistines  being  garrisoned  in  Bethlehem, 
David  longed  for  some  water  of  the  well  in  that  city. 
Three  mighty  men  of  valour  risked  their  lives  and  brought 
him  the  desired  draught.  But  he  would  not  drink  it ;  for 
he  said — "  Is  not  this  the  blood  of  the  men  that  went  in 
jeopardy  of  liheir  lives?  so  he  poured  it  out  before  the 
liord."     Mr.  Parsons  thus  sings : — 

"  *  O  for  a  coolinff  draught 

Of  Bethlehem  8  crystal  spring, 
My  boyhood  drank  it  oft,' 

£xclaimed  the  Jewish  king, 
'  Through  all  the  land  there's  not  a  stream 
So  sweet  as  that  of  Bethlehem.' 

*^  ^i8  words  three  worthies  heard. 

And  instantly  uprose  ; 
On  them  their  arms  they  gird, 

And  thus  their  vows  disclose — 
'  Monarch,  this  day  a  ffoblet  clear 
From  Jesse's  well  thy  heart  shall  cheer.' 

"  Around  that  living  stream 

Philistine  warriors  stood  ; 
Their  swords  terrific  gleam. 

They  vow  to  drink  the  blood 
Of  any  foe  whose  madness  fell 
Should  dare  approach  old  Jesse's  well. 

^'  But  soon  these  foes  beheld 

The  valiant  chieftains  come  ; 
Instant  their  souls  were  quelled. 

Their  fears  foretold  their  doom  ; 
Goliath's  fate  awaited  them, 
Away  they  hied  and  left  the  stream. 
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"  A  goblet  from  the  well 

Before  the  king  was  placed ; 
But  horror  on  him  fell, 

He  now  refused  to  taste. 
'  To  obtain  this  cup  three  men/  he  said, 
'Their  precious  lires  have  jeoparded. 

"  *  No  more  within  the  bowl, 

The  crystal  waters  move  ; 
The  crime  overwhelms  my  soul, 

My  guilt,  O  God,  remove  ; 
Ever  for  blood  can  blood  atone. 
This  blood  I  pour  before  thy  throne.' 

"  King  David  would  not  drink 

The  cup  which  life  defied  ; 
His  heart  was  sad  to  think 

Thi*ee  worthies  might  have  died. 
The  drunkard's  cup  has  thousands  slain, 
That  cup  we'll  never  drink  again." 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Parsons  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  in  1853, 
and  had  the  honour  of  speaking  along  with  him  on  the 
same  platform,  in  conjunction  with  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
the  renowned  traveller,  and  Dr.  Jabez  Burns  of  London. 
We  had  known  him  only  through  his  book,  Anti- 
Bacchus,  and  thought  him  perhaps  some  quiet  country 
minister  who,  although  he  might  wield  a  powerful  pen, 
possessed  no  great  powers  of  elocution.  But  we  were 
soon  undeceived.  That  large  assembly  of  the  working  men 
of  Manchester  welcomed  him  as  an  old  friend.  He  seemed 
to  be  a  vast  favourite  with  them.  We  remember  that  he 
spoke  of  having  been  in  France,  and  said  that  he  liked 
Britain  far  better.  He  did  not  like  to  see  soldiers  every- 
where— soldiers  when  your  luggage  was  searched,  soldiers 
when  you  got  your  railway  ticket,  &c. ;  and  so  he  shouldered 
his  staff  and  marched  up  and  down  the  platform  mimicking 
the  ubiquitous  French  dragoons,  amid  the  laughter  ana 
cheers  of  the  sympathetic  assembly. 

We  must  now  approach  the  close.  We  are  within  a  few 
steps  of  the  death  chamber.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  just 
about  six  months  after  we  had  seen  him  at  Manchester, 
symptoms  of  serious  disease  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
From  the  month  of  March  he  was  laid  aside  from  his  pulpit 
ministrations,  which  he  only  tried  at  distant  intervals,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  resumed. 

When  it  was  known  that  his  strength  had  been  weakened 
in  the  way,  men  began  to  bethink  themselves  of  his  great 
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if^rorth,  and  a  money  testimonial  was  projected.  Mr.  Parsons 
liad  all  his  life  been  exceedingly  conscientious  and  manly  in 
expressing  his  opinions.  He  had  made  warm  friends,  but  he 
liad  also  made  bitter  enemies ;  for  he  had  an  odd  and  un- 
ceremonious way  often  of  speaking  his  mind.  But  the 
thorough  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  the  man  were  trans- 
parent withal.  He  had,  moreover,  all  his  life  possessed  but 
slender  means  of  subsistence.  He  had  many  offers  to 
remove  to  larger  and  more  lucrative  city  charges ;  but  he 
would  never  leave  his  beloved  Ebley,  having  been  persuaded 
that  God  had  led  him  thither  at  first.  "  There  are  those," 
says  Mr.  Hood,  "  who,  in  the  humble  sphere  of  village 
pastors,  have  counted  the  cost,  and  much  prefer  their  quiet 
and  lonely  round  of  life  and  duty,  and  find  more  delight 
and  pleasure  in  it,  than  could  ever  be  known  by  the  com- 
petitor and  candidate  for  the  most  elevated  seat  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  the  most  glittering  prizes  and  awards  in 
the  arena.  A  man  like  Bernard  Gilpin,  the  apostle  of  the 
north,  can  pray  the  Prime  Minister  Burleigh  as  heartily  to 
be  left  alone  and  not  be  made  a  bishop,  as  many  another 
could  pray  and  beseech  to  be  remembered  for  the  vacant 
cathedral  or  mitre."  Mr.  Parsons  had  been  such  a  man ; 
and  hearing  of  his  illness,  people  of  all  denominations  united 
to  present  him  with  a  pecuniary  proof  of  their  esteem.  At 
first  the  committee  contented  themselves  with  the  modest  sum 
of  £100 ;  but  when  the  Nonconformist  newspaper  and  other 
journals  had  noised  the  scheme  abroad,  money  came 
pouring  in  from  all  quarters  and  all  denominations,  so  that 
on  1st  August,  1854,  his  friends  were  able  to  present  him 
with  a  handsome  purse  containing  300  sovereigns,  accom- 
panied with  an  inscription  in  a  gilt  frame,  to  the  following 
purport : — "  In  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of  a 
purse  conveying  the  sum  of  300  sovereigns  to  the  Rev.  B. 
Parsons,  of  Ebley,  Gloucestershire,  this  1st  August,  1854, 
originated  by  the  members  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
and  subscribed  to  by  persons  of  various  shades  of  religious 
and  political  opinions,  from  all  quarters  of  Great  Britain,  as 
a  tribute  of  admiration  of  his  untiring  energy  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  good  of  his  fellow -creatures  by  pen,  on 
platform,  and  in  pulpit."  At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Parsons 
was  presented  with  a  valuable  portrait  of  her  honoured 
husband,  and  he  also  received  a  copy  of  "  the  Bible  of  all 
lands,"  from  the  children  of  Ebley  school. 

He   did   not  long  survive  this  gratifying  but  exciting 
scene.     After  severe  suffering  from  some  species  of  internal 
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cancer,  he  died  10th  January,  1855,  aged  58  years.  Nearly 
the  last  words  he  uttered  were  in  answer  to  the  question 
"  Are  you  happy  ?"  He  replied,  "  Glory,  glory,  glory." 

When  he  looked  upon  the  dead  body  of  his  beloved  sister 
in  Nibley,  a  few  months  before  his  own  death,  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  Hood,  *'  The  Romans  used  to  say  to  the  dead,  '  Vale, 
vale,  etemum  vale!'  But  Christ  has  taught  us  to  say, 
*  Non  etemum  vale,' "  that  is,  "  Not  for  ever  farewell."  May 
we  not  take  leave  of  him  for  a  little  with  his  own  hopeful 
adieu  ? 


QUESTION    AND    ANSWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  ten  queries  have  been  sent  us  by  Mnason, 
"  an  old  disciple  " : — 

1st.  "  Was  the  Jewish  law,  as  a  whole — the  moral,  cere- 
monial, and  judicial — what  the  apostles  always  called  *  the 
law  V  And  was  it  theocratic,  and  therefore  the  bond  of 
their  national  unity?" 

The  apostles  use  the  word  law  sometimes  in  a  more  com- 
prehensive, and  sometimes  in  a  more  limited,  sense  in  the 
New  Testament.  At  one  place  they  mean  the  law  written 
in  the  heart  of  man ;  at  another,  the  moral  precepts  given 
forth  by  Moses,  and  especially  the  ten  commandments; 
while  at  yet  another,  they  mean  strictly  the  ceremonial 
law.  We  can  always  gather  from  the  context  to  which 
department  they  refer.  We  do  not  fully  comprehend  our 
questioner's  meaning  in  the  second  part  of  this  query.  The 
Hebrews  themselves  are  often  called  a  theocratic  people; 
but  we  never  heard  the  law  itself  called  theocratic  before. 
We  would  rather  say  that  the  bond  of  national  unity  to  the 
Jews  was  not  so  much  the  precepts  of  Jehovah  as  their 
common  Abrahamic  descent. 

2nd.  ''  Is  penalty,  both  specific  and  general,  inseparably 
connected  with  law,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
law,  however  obligatory  as  moral  truth  ?" 

One  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages  of 
the  word  of  Gk)d  is  often  led  astray  when  he  bases  a  theory 
upon  the  English  word  which  is  used  in  our  version  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  remark  is  illustrated  in  the  series  of  ques- 
tions before  us.  Our  word  law  has  a  strictly  le^l  meaning, 
which  certainly  the  Hebrew  word  torah,  of  whidi  it  is  a 
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rendering,  does  not  bear.  The  radical  idea  in  that  word  is 
instruction — it  being  derived  from  a  verb  which  means  to 
point  out  or  indicate  with  the  hand.  Now,  while  of  course 
a  law  or  a  statute  book,  without  sanction  attax^hed  to  it, 
would  not  be  law — or  if  the  penalty  had  ceased  to  be 
enforced,  it  would  be  called  an  obsolete  statute— -a  course  of 
moral  instruction  might  be  given  and  yet  no  penalty  might 
be  expressly  threatened,  although,  doubtless,  it  would  be 
implied. 

3rd.  "  The  specific  penalty  attached  to  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbatic  law  having  ceased,  is  not  that  a  proof  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  a  law,  and  that  it  must  now  rest  upon  some 
other  ground  of  obligation  V* 

No  penalty  is  attached  to  the  Sabbatic  law  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Sinaitic  Decalogue,  where  it  holds  a  place  among  the 
grand  precepts  or  code  of  instruction  that  was  intended  for 
mankind.  It  might  be  as  logically  argued  that  the  sixth, 
seventh,  or  ninth  commandments,  had  passed  away — both 
precept  and  penalty — ^as  that  the  Sabbatic  law  had  passed 
away. 

4th.  "  When  Jesus  says  that  '  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall 
not  pass  away  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled,'  would  it  not 
be  understood  in  the  ordinary  use  of  speech,  that  when 
fulfilled  it  would  pass  away  as  law?  Would  he  intend 
that  r 

We  put  the  very  opposite  construction  upon  Christ's 
words  from  that  which  our  interrogator  puts.  We  think 
that  he  rather  intended  to  teach  the  permanency  of  moral 
law,  inclusive  of  the  Sabbatic  precept,  than  its  transitori- 
ness. 

5th.  "  Are  not  the  words  in  Hebrews  vii,  18 — to  the  same 
effect,  and  confirmatory  of  the  view  suggested  above :  *  For 
there  is  verily  a  disannulling  of  the  commandment  going 
before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitableness  thereof  ? ' " 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  what  we  have  already 
pointed  out — namely,  the  varying  uses  of  the  word  law.  In 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
reference  is  not  to  precepts  of  eternal  permanency,  but  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  context  shows,  with  perhaps  a 
side-glance  at  the  transiency  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  as 
a  whole. 
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6th.  "  Is  it  not  because  the  law  has  totally  answered  its 
end  in  Him  that  he  has  asserted  absolute  supremacy  over 
the  Sabbath  ? "— "  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  oi,   &c.,  fee. 

We  cannot  answer  this  question  in  the  aflirmative.  Christ 
is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  not  because  it  has  ceased,  but  because 
he  is  universal  Lord.  "  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him 
all  things  consist." 

7th.  "  Could  the  seventh  day  be  changed  to  the  eighth 
only  on  the  ground  of  its  entire  fulfilment,  and  that  on  the 
authority  of  the  fulfiller  himself?  and  would  all  the  rest 
remain  unaffected  ? " 

The  question  is  not  very  clearly  expressed ;  but  we  will 
do  our  best  to  answer  it. 

The  change  of  the  day  of  observance  is  of  little  moment 
It  is  impossible  on  this  round  globe  for  all  the  earth's  inhabi- 
tants to  be  keeping  the  Sabbath-day  at  the  same  time. 
And  although,  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection,  a  transi- 
tion was  made  from  the  seventh  day  to  the  first  (yet  with- 
out a  definite  enactment),  this  no  more  proves  the  abolition 
of  the  fourth  commandment  than  could  the  second  com- 
mandment be  proved  to  be  abolished,  because  in  the  altered 
state  of  our  country  it  is  generally  applied  to  idolatrous 
affections  rather  than  to  graven  images. 

8th.  "  If  Christ  was  the  interior  substance  and  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  law,  can  *  the  shell '  retain  its  legal  obligation  ? 
or  can  the  old  and  the  new  bases  of  obligation  still  co-exist  ? 
Does  not  Moses  disappear  officially  behind  the  greater 
Christ?" 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  our  interrogator  means  by 
calling  Christ  the  interior  substance  of  the  law.  Viewing 
the  Decalogue  as  a  law  from  God,  we  would  be  inclined  to 
call  the  fourth  commandment,  on  which  all  these  questions 
turn,  substance,  and  not  shell.  We  have  again  to  repeat, 
that  the  same  basis  exists  for  the  fourth  commandment 
to-day  as  for  the  seventh.  It  is  quite  true  that  Moses  is 
inferior  to  Christ,  but  Christ  still  says,  "  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

9th.  "  Have  we  any  statement  on  record  that  the  patri- 
archal Sabbath  was  based  upon  judicial  law  ?  or  only  upon 
authoritative  command,  parentally  expressed  ?" 

Genesis  ii,  1-3,  leaves  the  decided  impression  upon  the 
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mind  that  our  first  parents  would  be  instructed  by  the  Lord 
as  to  the  observance  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a  hallowed  and 
blessed  day.  Even  although  it  might  be  only  an  authori- 
tative command,  parentally  expressed,  its  influence  during 
patriarchal  times  would  be  justly  great. 

10th  "The  whole  law  being  specially  addressed  to  the 
Israelites,  and  their  obedience  appealed  to  on  the  ground  of 
mighty  special  acts  historically  referred  to,  would  you  think 
it  was  legally  obligatory  upon  all  outside-mankind  who 
could  not  know  anything  about  it  ?" 

Certainly  the  argument  of  creation,  annexed  in  the  book 
of  Exodus  to  the  fourth  commandment,  as  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  observed,  applies  to  all  men,  as  well  as  to  the 
Israelites.  All  the  other  commandments  have  manifestly  a 
universal  reference. 

G.  R.  sends  us  the  following  query: — "  If  faith  be  the  gift 
of  God,  do  we  receive  it  apart  from  our  will,  or  in  con- 
sistency with  its  exercise  ?  If  the  latter,  can  we  accept  a 
gift  before  we  have  faith  that  there  is  a  gift  presented  to  us 
for  our  acceptance  ?  If  not,  where  does  this  prior  faith  come 
from  ? " 

Faith  is  called  the  gift  of  God  popularly.  He  presents 
the  gift  to  us,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  nigh  unto  us  adequate 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  great  Gospel  verities.  We  may 
be  said  to  accept  the  gift  when  we  yield  to  the  evidence 
and  rest  upon  the  Saviour.  As  to  the  prior  faith,  that  the 
evidence  really  has  come  from  God,  its  grounds  are  both 
external  and  internal — the  external  based  upon  such 
foundations  as  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  the  internal 
flashed  into  the  mind  by  the  grandeur  of  the  revelations 
themselves.  For  a  man  may  believe  that  the  Bible  is  from 
God  before  he  believes  in  Christ  to  the  saving  of  his  soul. 

R.  M.  also  sends  us  the  following — 

1st.  "  What  is  meant  by  making  shipwreck  of  faith  ? 
Did  they  who  had  such  an  experience  once  believe  the 
Gospel  or  did  they  not  ? " 

This  question,  we  think,  may  be  answered  by  putting 
another.  When  a  shipwreck  takes  place  is  it  a  real  ship 
which  is  wrecked  or  a  phantom  ship  ?  If  the  parties 
referred  to  had  not  real  faith,  they  were  hardly  worth 
lamentation. 
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2nd.  "  Am  I  to  understand  that  those  who  are  described 
in  Hebrews  vi,  4,  and  2  Peter  ii,  21,  were  once  saints  ? " 

Our  questioner  will  notice  that,  as  to  Hebrews  vi,  very 
strong  statements  are  made ;  for  the  parties  are  said  to 
have  been  "  enlightened  and  made  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  In  2  Peter,  again,  although  the  mode  of  statement 
be  quite  as  fully  hypothetical,  the  impression  is  yet  more 
deeply  left  upon  our  minds  that  St.  Peter  would  not  have  so 
expressed  himself  if  he  had  thought  it  impossible  for  a 
Christian  to  fall  away. 

3rd.  **  Can  words  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Bible  that 
really  contradict  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believes  it  ?" 

Thank  God,  no  such  words  can  be  found  in  the  Bible;  but 
if  a  man  wilfully  withdraws  himself  from  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  truth,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  fault  of 
the  Gospel  if  his  heart  should  become  barren  again. 
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Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  By  Rev.  A.  M.  Faibbairn,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Airedale  College,  Bradford,  and  Author  of  Studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  and  History.  London  :  Hodder  <b 
Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.     1881. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  Dr.  Fairbaim  explains  that  these  successive 
Essays  or  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ  were  originally  preached  as 
Sabbath  evening  discourses  in  the  City  of  Aberdeen.  He  also 
adds,  with  fine  taste  and  feeling,  that  he  makes  this  statement  for 
the  express  purpose  of  connecting  the  volume  "  with  a  city  and 
people  he  will  always  love.*'  We  notice  that  Dr.  Parker,  of 
London,  has  taken  exception  to  these  separate  chapters,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Sermons,  while  he  admits  that  they  are  admirable 
viewed  in  the  light  of  Studies.  But  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
style  of  the  discourse  should  depend  entirely  on  the  style  of  the 
audience ;  and  it  was  well  known  throughout  Scotland  that  these 
sermons,  when  dehvered,  attracted  the  Professors  of  the  Aberdeen 
University,  with  their  students  by  the  hundred.  Thus,  although 
closely  reasoned  studies,  they  must  have  been  appropriate  sermons 
to  such  a  cultured  congregation. 

As  the  title  imports,  the  volume  before  us  does  not  consist  of  an 
ordinarily  detailed  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ,  such  as  Farrar, 
Geikie,  and  others  have  of  late  given  to  the  public.  It  rather  takes 
for  granted  that  the  reader  already  knows  the  facts  of  the  greatest 
of  all  earthly  lives  in  their  consecutive  order;  but  every  here  and 
there  it  presents  to  the  reader  a  valuable  discussion  <>&  the  most 
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important  questions  that  grew  out  of,  or  were  connected  with,  that 
most  wonderful  career.  Thus,  for  example,  such  subjects  as  The 
State  of  Palestine  when  Christ  appeared;  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  old  Prophetic  and 
Priestly  classes,  with  their  Mutual  Antagonisms ;  the  Difference 
between  Hindoo  and  Greek  Incarnations  and  the  Incarnation  of 
Jesus ;  the  Original  Character  of  Christ's  Personality,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  rose  out  of  the  darkness  of  effete  Judaism,  as  the  sun 
rises  out  of  the  darkness  of  night,  not  caused  by  it,  but  rather 
di8j)elling  it, — these  and  similar  sabjects  afford  tine  scope  for  Mr. 
Fairbaim's  fertile  and  graphic  pen. 

Every  here  and  there,  of  course,  as  the  Essays  succeed  one 
another,  new  points  in  the  naiTative  of  Christ's  life  are  touched 
upon,  quite  sufficient  to  bring  up  its  separate  stages  before  the 
memory  of  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  Bible ;  while  at  certain 
places,  as  for  example,  the  scene  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
the  cure  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the 
entrance  into  Jericho,  the  trial  and  the  criiciGxion,  the  separate 
occurrences  are  minutely  portrayed.  We  liked  much  the  author's 
chapter  entitled,  "  The  New  Teacher :  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
The  distinction  there  drawn  between  the  Basileia  or  kingdom,  and 
tihe  Ecclesia  or  church,  we  thought  singularly  well  put;  while  some 
of  the  beautiful  antithetic  sentences  in  support  of  the  distinction 
are  balanced  in  the  Principal's  very  best  manner. 

As  the  work  advances,  the  author  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  ministry  of  Galilee  and  the  ministry  of  Judea,  or 
as  he  expresses  it,  between  Christ's  earlier  and  later  teaching,  and 
even  his  earlier  and  later  miracles.  The  life  in  Galilee  was 
pleasant,  for  there  he  educated,  at  what  might  be  called 
the  college  of  Capernaum,  the  future  exponents  of  his  cause; 
but  the  life  in  Judea  was  bitter,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  hostility 
of  Jerusalem  which,  when  projected  into  the  northern  province, 
made  even  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  which  had  welcomed  him 
at  first,  turn  coldly  against  him.  As  the  sad  end  approaches, 
our  aiithor  analyses  finely  the  causes  of  the  opposition  of  both 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  while 
even  into  the  gloom  of  Grethsemane  and  the  darkness  of  Calvary 
he  ventures  with  reverent  but  philosophic  tread.  According  to 
him,  sorrow  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sharp  sword  that  pierced 
the  heart  of  Jesus  to  its  core,  and  that  not  so  much  sorrow  for 
his  own  sufferings  and  rejection,  as  the  comprehensive  grief  which 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  as  the  second  Adam,  he  had  "  inserted 
himself  "  into  the  lot  and  the  woes  of  the  entire  race.  The  book 
is  i^>propriately  closed  with  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  which  the  theories  of  Strauss,  Bauer,  and  Renan  are 
disposed  of,  and  the  grand  conclusion  triumphantly  reached  that 
verily  Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead  and  become  the  first  fruits 
of  them  that  slept.     We  are  certain  that  any  layman,  student,  or 
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minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  may  be  induced  by  our  notice  to 
purchase  this  goodly  volume,  will  thank  us  for  having  introduced 
to  his  library  a  book  which  will  undoubtedly  help  him  to  under- 
stand Christ  and  Christianity  better  than  he  understood  them 
before.  The  book  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  mother,  ^*  in 
loving  gratitude  and  filial  reverence."  It  must  be  a  great  gratifi- 
cation to  Dr.  Fairbaim's  venerable  parent  that  her  indefatigable 
son  is  taking  so  high  a  place  among  the  authors  and  theologians 
of  the  day. 


The  Doctrines  of  Predestination^  Reprobation^  and  Election,  By 
Robert  Wallace,  Pastor  of  Cathcart  Iload  R  XJ.  Church, 
Glasgow.     Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison.     1880. 

This  book,  which  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  that  Mr.  Morison  is 
issuing  in  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  bids 
fair  to  be  as  useful  and  successful  a  composition  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Mr.  Wallace  has  already  shown,  by  several  smaller 
controversial  brochures,  that  he  is  well  adapted  for  this  depart- 
ment of  theological  literature.  His  style  is  clear  and  racy ;  he 
has  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  appropriate  anecdote,  which, 
however,  his  prevailing  good  sense  keeps  him  from  using  immod- 
erately. And  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  he  has  quite  the  knack  ol 
clenching  an  argument  with  a  clear  and  telling  illustration,  which 
carries  his  reader  fully  with  him,  and  leaves  his  opponent  not  one 
word  to  say  in  reply. 

Our  author  shows  also  that  his  acquaintance  with  theological 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is  highly  respectable.  This 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  introduction,  consisting  of  nearly  forty 
pages,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  the  Calvinistic,  or  as  he 
would  rather  call  it,  the  Augustinian  controversy,  from  the  days 
of  Clement  of  Rome  and  Justin  Martyr  down  to  the  trial  of 
James  Morison  in  1840-41,  and  the  issue  of  the  XJ.  P.  Synod's 
Declaratory  Act  in  1879. 

The  plan  the  author  pursues  as  to  the  three  doctrines  on  whidi 
his  book  treats,  is  to  examine  the  chief  proof  texts  that  are 
adduced  by  Calvinistic  writers,  and  also  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
their  theory  the  objections  which  suggest  themselves  to  enlight- 
ened Christian  reason.  We  thoujs:ht  our  author  specially  happy 
on  "  Predestination  and  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,"  at  page  67 ; 
in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Payne,  of  Exeter,  on  partial  sovereignty,  at 
page  127 ;  and  also  in  his  remarks  on  the  Oath  of  God  (Ezekiel 
xxxiii,  11),  at  page  163. 

We  give  the  following  extracts  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Wallace's 
style : — 

''  We  object  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  foreordinatioiL  in  the  J^th 
place,  because  it  makes  the  day  of  judgment  a  farce.  The  books  are 
opened,  and  men  are  about  to  receive  acquittal  or  condemnation.    This 
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is  perfectly  right  if  men  were  free  when  on  earth,  but  not  so  if  all  their 
deeds  were  foreordained  by  Grod.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
in  Strasbourg  is  the  clock  of  the  cathedral  when  it  strikes  twelve. 
Then  the  figures  move.  A  man  and  a  boy  strike  the  bell,  the  apostles 
come  out,  and  Christ  blesses  them.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism.  But  the  figures  are  simply  automatic.  They  move  as 
they  are  moved.  To  try  them  in  a  court  of  justice  (should  anything  go 
wrong),  would  be  simply  ridiculous — a  farce.  And  if  every  one  of  our 
deeds  is  fixed,  what  better  are  men  than  mere  automata?  To  try 
them,  to  judge  them,  and  to  award  praise  and  blame  for  what  was 
done,  would  be  to  burlesque  justice.  The  judgment  day,  therefore,  and 
foreordination  of  all  things  cannot  stand  in  the  same  category.  If  we 
hold  by  the  one  we  must  give  up  the  other.  God  foreknows  ail  thiuCT, 
but  foreordains  only  what  He  himself  brings  to  pass.  Man  will  oe 
judged,  condemned,  or  rewarded,  according  as  he  has  acted  in  life  ; 
which  judgment  implies  his  freedom,  or  the  non-foreordi  nation  of  his  acts.'' 
"  In  ikie  fourth  place,  we  object  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election, 
because  it  is  opposed  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  many  passages  of  the  Bible. 
We  beg  attention  to  a  few.  Consider  the  Oath  of  God.  *  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that 
the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your 
evil  way,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?'  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  11.) 
Would  not  any  one  reading  these  words  naturally  conclude  that  Gkxi 
really  wished  all  the  people  to  be  saved  ?  Have  they  not  a  ring  of 
genuine    sincerity  about  them  ?      We    cannot  conceive  that  such  a 

Question  would  have  been  asked — viz.,  *Why  will  ye  die?'  had  their 
eath  been  inevitable.  Not  only  was  it  not  inevitable,  but  the  earnest 
entreaty  to  return  showed  that  Grod  intensely  desired  their  salvation. 
Tet,  if  Calvinism  is  true,  the  oath  of  God  and  His  earnest  entreaty,  as 
far  as  millions  of  the  human  race  are  concerned,  are  simply  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Nay,  more,  they  are  a  solemn  mockery. 
I  see  two  men  floundering  in  deep  water  ;  I  jump  into  my  boat  and  save 
one,  and  bring  him  safely  to  shore.  I  could  easily  have  saved  the  other 
had  I  wished  it,  but  did  not.  Were  I  then  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  ask  the  sinking  man.  Why  will  you  die  ?  what  would  be 
thought  of  me,  or  any  man  who  should  act  such  a  part  ?  Such  conduct 
would  be  cruel — cruel  to  any  poor  soul  in  its  death  struggle.  Yet  this 
IB  exactly  the  part  God  is  made  to  perform  by  the  high  Calvinists,  and 
ia  endorsed  by  their  more  moderate  brethren.  He  could  easily  save  every 
oue  if  He  wished  it,  they  say.  But  this  assertion  cannot  stand  in  the 
presence  of  God's  oath  and  his  earnest  entreaty  to  turn  and  live." 

We  conclude  by  observing  that  the  widespread  circulation  of 
such  a  book  as  this  must  needs,  in  our  opinion,  do  much  to 
enlighten  men's  minds  as  to  the  true  character  of  God. 


Scrtptv/re  Texts  often  Misunderstood  cmd  Misquoted  Explained, 
By  Rev.  William  Caine,  M.A-,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Denton,  near  Manchester.  First  Seriea  John  Heywood, 
Manchester.     1 8  80. 

Mb.  Caine  acquired  considerable  fame  throughout  the  Temper- 
ance world  by  the  Prison  Statistics  which  he  published  when  he 
was  chaplain  of  Salford  Penitentiary.     He  came,  however,  to  be 
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known  also  as  a  first  rate  Greek  scholar  hy  the  two  little  books 
on  Bible  Wines  which  he  subsequently  brought  through  the  press. 
In  the  shilling  volume  before  us  he  leaves  the  familiar  walk  of 
total  abstinence,  and  appears  to  so  much  advantage  as  a  biblical 
critic,  that  we  are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Revision  Committee,  which  has  met  for  years  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber.  And  for  this  position  he  would  have  been 
fully  qualified  by  the  antecedents  of  his  youth ;  for  he  was  First 
Univeraity  Scholar  in  Tiinity  College,  Dublin.  Among  the 
im])ortant  emendations  which  Mr.  Caine  suggests  we  instance  the 
following : — At  Luke  xviii,  8,  for  "  though  he  bear  long  with 
them,"  read  "though  he  be  long  in  interposing  in  their  favour"; 
at  Luke  xviii,  12,  for  "  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess,''  read  "  I 
give  tithes  of  all  that  I  acquire,"  referring  to  his  yearly  income ; 
at  Luke  xxi,  19,  for  "In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls," 
read  "By  your  patient  endurance  gain  your  live&"  The  entire 
treatise  of  eighty  pages  is  filled  with  emendations  and  expla^iations 
equally  felicitous ;  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Caine  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  this  tentative  publication  to  continue  his  learned 
expositions. 


The  King  of  Men.     By  Robert  Kerr,  author  of  Sacred  Hours  hy 
Living  Streams,     Ardrossan  :  Arthur  Guthrie. 

Mr,  Kerr,  once  minister  in  Forres,  and  now  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  Mitchell,  Iowa,  U.S.,  has  such  a  favour  for  his 
native  land  and  his  native  county,  that  he  brings  out  his  books, 
not  in  new  America,  but  in  old  Scotia.  The  handsome  volume 
before  us  grew  out  of  a  sermon  preached  upon  the  text — "  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter  1 "  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  exhibit  Christ  as 
the  model  working  man.  The  titles  of  the  five  chapters  will 
suificiently  describe  to  our  readers  the  main  idea  of  the  book. 
These  are: — "The  King  of  Men  in  Obscurity,  in  Poverty,  in 
Industry,  in  Mental  Improvement,  and  in  Spiritual  Culture." 
Tlie  author  is  well  read  in  modem  literature,  and  adorns  his 
compositions  with  apt  quotations  from  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and 
others.  He  is  also  truly  devotional  in  spirit,  and  crowns  Christ 
Lord  of  all. 


Lux  in  Tenehris.  In  Dr.  Adamson's  l)est  style. — The  Irish 
Cofigregationa/.  Year  Book,  Very  ci'editable  to  the  industiy  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Sewell,  of  Londonderry. — Calvin  atid  Serveius,  By 
A.  N.  Alloott,  Ohio.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Allcott  as  to  his 
theological  standpoint,  and  sympathize  with  him  as  to  his 
doctrinal  contention ;  but  we  thmk  that  he  should  make  more 
allowance  for  the  times  in  which  Calvin  lived. — The  Dewdrap 
for  1881,  Bearing  marks,  like  its  predecessors,  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Kirk's  diligence  and  care. 
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DID    ADAM    EXCUSE    OR    CONFESS    HIS    SINP 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  an  account  is 
given  of  the  origin  of  sin  in  the  human  race,  which  requires, 
and  will  amply  repay,  serious  consideration  and  prolonged 
thought.  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  either  my  readers  or 
myself  with  an  examination  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
broached  by  the  various  schools  of  critics  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  narrative.  Some  believe  that  it  is  simply  historical ; 
others  that  it  is  metaphorical ;  others  still  that  it  is  spiritual ; 
and  others  that  it  is  mythical.  Much  has  been  advanced 
by  writera  on  behalf  of  all  the  four  theories,  which  need 
not  trouble  us  now.  Perhaps  the  truth  would  not  be  at  a 
distance  if  the  words  of  the  sacred  volume  in  this  place 
were  received  as  combining  the  first  three  of  these  theories. 
A  cautious  writer  says,  and  so  far  with  truth — "In  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  we  meet  with  a  com- 
bination of  history  and  sacred  symbolism — a  figurative 
representation  of  an  actual  event."  At  any  rate,  I  receive 
the  account  as  revealing,  in  a  simple,  archaic,  and  suggestive 
form,  the  substantial  truth  as  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  formation  of  man,  the  origin  of  the  family,  the  first 
human  temptation,  and  the  first  human  sin.  Viewed  thus, 
it  contains  more  truth,  and  a  more  reasonable  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  man,  and  sin  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  philosophies  and  speculations  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  But,  in  order  to  know  the 
value  of  these  early  chapters  of  the  Bible,  they  must 
receive,  every  now  and  again,  fresh  study  and  original 
investigation.    All  that  they  make  known  has  not,  it  is. 

Ko.  12.  R  VoL  3. 
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certain,  been  mastered,  and  much  which  has  been  revealed 
has  been  misunderstood.  This  last  remark  applies,  with 
emphasis,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  ideas  formed  regarding  the 
account  given  of  our  first  parents'  relation  to  their  first  sin, 
and  their  attitude  to  God  against  whom  they  had  lifted  the 
arm  of  rebellion  after  it  was  committed.  The  all  but  uni- 
versal idea  is  that  Adam,  after  he  sinned,  acted  an  ignoble, 
mean,  and  unchivalrous  part ;  that  Eve  followed  suite,  and 
before  the  Lord  endeavoured  to  shake  the  responsibility  of 
her  transgression  from  off  her  own  soul  to  the  serpent  which 
had  deceived  her.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  cowardly  and 
sinful  attitude  of  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  said,  the  Lord  so  far 
accepted  what  the  guilty  pair  said  by  way  of  blaming  him 
rather  than  themselves,  that  he  took  sides  with  the  human 
sinners  and  against  the  serpent,  and  promised  deliverance 
to  them  while  he  cursed  it.  They  acted,  it  is  contended, 
on  the  principle  enunciated  in  the  pithy  words  of  good 
Matthew  Henry — "  Sin  is  a  brat  that  nobody  is  willing  to 
own,"  and  endeavoured  to  remove  it  from  themselves  to 
others — Adam  to  Eve  and  to  God ;  Eve  to  the  serpent  who 
was  permitted  to  enter  Paradise  to  seduce  an  innocent 
woman.  Many  a  homily  has  been  founded  on  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  lessons  have  been  deduced  therefrom  to 
teach  Adam's  sons  to  be  nobler  and  more  honest  men  than 
their  original  father  was.  Indeed,  if  this  is  the  true  render- 
ing of  the  story  of  the  fall,  Adam  was  a  most  degraded 
and  hardened  man  immediately  after  he  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit,  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  hope  entertained  of  his 
«aIvation,  or  the  salvation  of  her  who  was  created  for  a 
helpmeet  for  him.  They  sinned,  that  was  bad ;  but  they 
added  to  the  enormity  of  their  conduct  by  denying  their 
guilt  before  God.  There  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
commonly  received  notion,  no  confession,  no  acknowledg- 
ment that  they  deserved  to  die,  no  clearing  God  of  their 
iniquity,  no  condemning  of  themselves,  no  such  penitence 
and  brokenheartedness  as  becometh  those  who  sin  against 
law,  light,  and  love,  and  realise  what  they  have  done.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  boldness  which  had  the  hardihood 
to  utter  in  the  presence  of  the  heart-searching  Jehovah 
nothing  but  flimsy  excuses  which  tacitly  reflected  on  the 
Divine  One  himself,  and  denied  personal  responsibility.  la 
all  this  to  be  received  as  true?  Are  these  conclusiona 
justified  by  the  narrative  of  the  first  human  sin  and  the 
conduct  of  the  first  human  sinners?  These  are  the 
questions  I  shall  seek  to  answer  in  the  sequel  of   this 
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c^rticle.  The  answer  will  be  at  once  theologically  and 
practically  important,  and  wUl,  if  reached  in  any  degree 
of  fabiess,  throw  light  on  the  great  purpose  of  God,  for  the 
Tevelation  of  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  written. 

1.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  by  those  who  accept  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  that  Adam  was  made 
upright,  pure,  innocent,  the  possessor  of  a  harmonious  body 
and  a  reasonable  soul.     "  Ood  made  man  upright,"  is  the 
sententious  declaration  of  an  inspired  man.     It  would  be  m 
vain  to  endeavour  to  depict  in  language  how  the  first  man 
thought,  felt,  and  acted,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  specially  prepared  for  his  well-being 
and   development      The   communion   he   had   with    God, 
perchance  with  angels,  with  Eve,  with  nature,  and  with 
self,  may  be  imagined  by  the  poet,  and  cast  by  him  into 
sublime  and  stately  verse,  but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  description.     That  Adam  had  all  the 
powers,  susceptibilities,  influences,  and  agencies  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  stand  in  his  integrity,  to  remain  a  filial 
son  of  the  Heavenly   Father,  and  a  leal   subject   of   the 
Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  is  most  certain.     That  he  was 
not  at  his  creation  confirmed  in  moral  character,  could  not 
be  confirmed  in  holiness  is  as  certain.     He  was  in  a  state  of 
education,  probation  if  you  will,  where  under  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  was  to  shape  his  character  and  deter- 
mine  his  moral    history.     A  law,   the   Edenic  law,  was 
given — over  and  above  the  moral  law — which  was  made 
known  to  him  at  the  first  moment  of  his  conscious  moral 
existence — which  was  fitted  to  test  his  filial  love  and  his 
allegiance  to  his  Creator.    This  law  was  special,  positive, 
and  though  called  in  systems  of  divinity  the  "  Covenant  of 
Works,"   demanded  faith  more   than  works,  faith   which 
wrought  by  love.     It  was  designed  to  produce  a  crisis  in 
the  first  man's  moral  nature,  to  deepen  the  sense  of  depend- 
ence and  the  feeling  of  obligation.     It  focussed  the  obliga- 
tion to  obedience,  and  brought  the  authority  of  the  divine 
"  ought*'  to  bear  on  the  Will,  the  executive  power  of  the 
8onl.     When  it  was  felt  at  its  keenest,  and  when  the  die 
was  about  to  be  cast  which  would  impress  permanently  the 
image  of  God  on  the  character,  the  serpent  appears  on  the 
seene.     His  appearance  is  abrupt,  and  is  passed  over  too 
rapidly  by  many  readers  of  the  Bible.     The  occurrence  is 
looked  upon  as  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  his 
presence  to  them  has  no  meaning.    We  must  not  pass  it  by 
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SO  hurriedly  in  our  investigation,  for  the  serpent  in  Eden  is 
a  phenomenon  of  no  ordinary  significance.     Taking  it  for 

f  ranted  that  the  serpent  was  only  the  instrument  of  the 
evil,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  was  in  Paradise  as  soon  as, 
if  not  before,  Adam  and  Eve,  with  a  heart  full  of  evil 
designs  and  hate  to  Grod  and  his  newly  formed  creature, 
man.^  Amidst  the  beauties  and  fruitfulness  of  Eden,  he 
prowled  as  one  who  felt  that  he  had  been  evicted  from  his 
estate,  and  that  another  had  wrenched  his  dominion  from 
him.  The  serpent  hated  Adam  as  the  divinely  appointed 
head  of  the  mundane  creation,  to  which  he  thought  he  him- 
self had  a  claim.  Hence,  he  was  determined  to  shake  the 
throne  of  God  as  it  was  then  erected  in  the  heart  of  the 
first  man.  There  were  thus  both  sin  and  a  sinner  in  the 
earth  previous  to  Adam ;  and  this  sinner,  true  to  the  dis- 
integrating principle  of  his  nature,  sought  to  break  up  the 
harmony  which  existed  between  man  and  God,  and  to  lead 
the  former  to  become  like  himself,  an  outcast  from  heaven, 
hope,  light,  and  peace.  To  work  out  his  awful  and  fiendish 
designs  he  tempted  Eve,  the  weaker  vessel,  and  through 
Eve,  Adam.  The  insinuations  were  diabolical.  God,  it  was 
hinted,  was  not  so  good  as  he  might  have  been.  He  was 
afraid  of  man's  elevation,  of  his  becoming  glorious,  divine. 
He  had  threatened,  but  he  would  not  inflict  the  penalty — 
maybe  dare  not  execute  it.  By  means  of  these  insinuations 
and  dark  thoughts,  faith  in  the  divine  faithfulness,  good- 
ness, and  righteousness  was  shaken,  then  destroyed.  Eve 
"  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  to  her 
husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat."  The  crisis  had  been 
experienced  and  settled  on  the  wrong  side.  Sin  entered 
the  world  of  humanity.  The  crown  fell  from  the  brow,  the 
sceptre  from  the  hand,  and  the  light  of  purity  left  the  eyes 
of  the  original  parents  of  the  race.  Separation  from  God 
was  experienced,  guilt  was  felt  as  a  burden,  shame  and 

♦  In  assuming:  that  the  serpent  is  a  symbol  of  an  evil  spirit,  I  know 
that  some  have  held  a  different  view.  Kalisch,  for  example,  does  8o, 
though  he  admits  that  ^'  almost  throughout  the  East  the  serpent  was 
used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle/'  Principal  TuUoch  leans 
strongly  to  the  same  side  in  his  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin ,  p.  72,  though 
he  says,  "  I  do  not  profess  fully  to  explain  this."  It  is  true  that  it  is 
not  stated  in  Gen.  iii,  that  the  seipent  was  an  instrument  of  an  evil 
spirit,  but  wliat  is  attributed  to  the  serpent  demands  this  much.  The 
New  Testament  settles  the  question,  as  may  be  seen  by  commjing 
2  Cor.  ii,  11 ;  xi,  3-14  ;  Rev.  xii,  9  ;  xx,  2  ;  and  John  viii,  44.  When 
Augustine's  noted  saying  is  remembered,  ^'  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
New  Testament  lies  concealed,  and  in  the  New  Testament  the  Old  lies 
revealed/'  the  assumption  will  be  seen  to  rest  on  a  strong  foundation. 
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terror  took  possession  of  the  heart.  The  sinful  pair  fled 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  as  if  he  were  an  avenger  who 
sought  their  blood,  and  in  the  perturbation  of  their  whole 
being,  they  sillily  thought  that  they  could  hide  themselves 
amongst  the  trees  of  the  garden.  Man  had  fallen  from  his 
first  estate,  his  pristine  condition,  and  had  become  the  child 
of  the  serpent.  All  things  in  the  human  world  were 
changed. 

"  Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails  as  again 
In  pangs ;  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  lowered ;  and  muttering  thunder  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original." 

2.  Adam,  by  his  transgression,  had  changed  his  relation 
to  God.  He  had  elected  evil  and  the  evil  spirit,  and 
thereby  turned  his  back  on  God,  heaven,  life,  and  bliss. 
Shall  he  be  left  to  pursue  his  downward  path,  and  by  the 
moral  dynamics  of  the  divine  moral  government,  and  his 
own  nature,  now,  alas,  twisted  and  tending  evilwards,  be 
led  fui-ther  and  further  from  the  source  of  life  and  blessed- 
ness? The  old  serpent  had  been  so  left.  He  had  been 
allowed  to  bear  his  own  burden  of  uncancelled  guilt,  and 
to  live  in  his  own  isolated  wretchedness,  reserved  in 
chains  of  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day. 
(2  Peter  ii,  4 ;  Jude  6.)  Reasons,  however,  suggest  them- 
selves why  man,  though  a  sinner,  would  not  be  treated  as 
the  devil  and  his  angels  have  been.  Into  these  the  inspired 
historian  does  not  enter ;  his  work  was  to  record  facts  more 
than  to  make  known  the  reason  and  philosophy  of  the 
facts  of  these  early  times.  But  he  does  not  leave  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  which  God  assumed  to  the 
fallen  ones  who  were  consciously  crouching  and  cowering 
amongst  the  trees  in  the  garden.  When  in  that  sad  con- 
dition "  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  walking  in 
the  cool  of  the  day ;  and  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him.  Where  art  thou  ?  "  This  is  hopeful,  and 
manifests  a  deep  interest  in  those  whom  he  had  made  in 
his  own  image  and  after  his  own  likeness.  The  children 
had  gone  astray — wilfully  gone  away  from  the  home  and 
the  heart  of  the  parent,  and  the  cold,  damp  night  had 
overshadowed  them  when  weary  and  worn  they  lay  down 
to  die.  The  Father  could  not  let  them  perish  thus,  especially 
when  he  knew  that  one  who  was  worse  than  themselves 
had  sent  tempting  thoughts  into  their  minds  to  lead  them 
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astray.  He  starts  out  when  tbs  evening  shwIeB  gather  In 
their  denscness,  that  the  lost  ones  iiia;f  m  foond,  And,  -mA 
yearning  heart,  calls  in  the  viklemess,  *  Ify  children,  whH» 
are  you  ?  Come  near  that  I  may  apeiJc  to  yoo  ^  TOV 
oonduct,  of  your  relations  to  me,  and  the  pnipoaea  I  bam 
formed  regarding  your  fature."  Such  was  &e  divinB 
solicitude  for  and  action  towu^  Adam  when  lie  felL  & 
was  not  forsaken  and  reprobated,  hnt  sought  hy  the  TOin 
of  the  Lord  Ood,  and  stirred  by  earnest  questions  to  a  fall 
realisation  of  what  he  had  done  and  the  pesalty  incurred, 
which  was  summed  up  in  that  dread  word — Deau.  This  is 
like  God,  and  could  never  have  entered  into  the  onuded 
mind  of  man.  If  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  had 
been  an  old  stupid  Jew,  or  even  a  "  Hebrew  DoBCartes," 
who  wrote  down  nis  own  conception  of  what  Ood  woold  do 
in  such  circumstances,  he  would  have  presented  mattMB  m 
a  very  diiferent  way.  The  gods  of  the  imamnations  of  man 
are  not  like  the  Qod  of  the  Bible— the  God  and  Fa&er  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  seek  the  destruction  ttf  those 
who  oppose  them  and  do  not  obey  their  beheata ;  bat  (he 
Ood  of  revelation  seeks  the  sinner  in  the  cool  td  tiie  day 
that  he  may  speak  to  him  face  to  face,  and  proelum  ^ed 
tidings  to  his  trembling  soul.  There  is  love,  merey,  and 
tender  mei-cy  in  this  Tneophany.  Already  tiie  ptupon  of 
Qod,  which  lay  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal,  ia  bong  matA- 
fested.  A  distinction  ia  made  betweeoi  tiie  divine  treatment 
of  the  old  serpent,  the  devil,  and  man.  Tbe  secpent  wse 
not  sought  after  and  personally  called;  Adun  w«a  both. 
The  reason  of  this  differentiation  may  be  found  in  tlie 
genesis  of  the  sins  of  the  two  (vders  of  siniiei-s,  which, 
though  radically  the  same,  were  dreumstantially  very 
different.  When  the  angel  became  the  devil,  the  serpent, 
he  was  not  tempted  from  without  or  seduced  by  a  will 
other  than  his  own.  With  Adam  it  was  ditforent.  The 
temptation  in  his  case  came  from  without,  and  was  urged 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  perverse  will  of  a  fallen  angel. 
This  explains,  so  tar,  the  diffiirenoe  between  a  lost  man  and 
a  lost  angel,  and  may  partially  aeooont  for  the  fact  that 
Ood  approached  man  witli  a  tender  ToicL>  and  an  earnest 
call  when  he  sought  to  hide  hinuelf  from  the  eye  of  him 
whom  he  had  previously  found  a  Father,  and  now  con- 
scioQsly  felt  to  be  his  jodge. 

3.  By  the  person^  call,  *  Where  art  thou  ? "  the  guilty 
man  is  brought  fiaoe  to  ftue  wiUi  Qod.    Adam  is  appealed 
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to,  to  account  for  his  conduct  and  his  fear.  "  Hast  thou 
eaten  of  the  tree  whereof  I  commanded  that  thou  shouldst  not 
eat  ?  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat.  And  the 
Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  What  is  this  thou  hast 
done  ?  And  the  woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and 
I  did  eat."  (Gen.  iii,  11-13.)  On  these  words  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  makes  the  following  comment : — "  Adam  is  obliged 
to  acknowledge  his  transgression ;  but  he  does  this  in  such 
a  way  as  to  shift  off  the  blame  from  himself  and  lay  it  upon 
Ood  and  upon  the  woman.  This  woman  whom  Thou 
didst  give  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  and  I  did  eat.  / 
have  no  further  blame  in  this  transgression  ;  I  did  not  pluck 
Uie  fruit ;  she  took  it  and  gave  it  me.  When  the  woman  is 
questioned,  she  lays  the  blame  upon  God  and  the  serpent. 
Thou  didst  make  him  wiser  than  thou  didst  make  me,  and 
therefore  my  simplicity  and  ignorance  were  overcome 
by  his  superior  wisdom  and  subtlety ;  /  can  have  no  fault 
here.  The  fault  is  his,  and  his  who  made  him  so  wise  and 
me  so  ignorant."  (In  loco.)  The  italics  and  capitals  are 
Clarke's.  On  Adam's  reply  in  verse  12,  Lange  says,  there 
is  "  an  acknowledgment  of  sin  by  Adam,  but  not  true  and 
sincere.  The  guilt  proper  is  rolled  upon  the  woman,  and 
indirectly  upon  God  himself ;  in  which,  however,  there  is 
naturally  expressed  a  general  exculpation  ;  only  God  is  put 
forward  as  the  occasion  of  the  calamity  that  has  arisen." 
(In  loco,)  A  whole  host  of  commentators  and  theologians 
agree  with  Clarke  and  Lange.  They  understand  the  his- 
torian as  declaring  that  not  only  did  our  first  parents  sin  by 
believing  the  devil  rather  than  God,  but  that  they  also 
added  to  their  original  transgression  the  double  dyed  sin  of 
insulting  the  Almighty  to  his  face,  and  charging  the  thrice 
Holy  One  as  the  author  of  their  iniquity.  This  is  depravity, 
ingratitude,  and  brazenfacedness  in  the  extreme,  and  has 
never  been  rivalled  in  turpitude  by  any  of  their  worst  and 
most  wicked  descendants.  We  shrink  in  horror  as  we  think 
of  it,  and  wonder  if  ever  Satan  excelled  this  in  wicked 
audacity.  And  we  are  only  enabled  to  breathe  freely  when 
we  begin  to  doubt  that  the  representation  is  the  true  one, 
and  are  led  to  ask,  Are  the  Commentators  right  in  their 
exegesis?  Are  the  deductions  they  draw  warranted  by 
the  words  uttered  and  the  facts  recorded  ?     Let  us  see— 

First,  One  thing  is  beyond  doubt  in  this  matter,  and  that 
is,  that  both  Adam  and  Eve  spoke  the  truth.  Leaving  aside 
meantime* the  aim  they  had  in  view  ih  what  they  said,  it 
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cannot  be  justlj  averred  ihat  thej  had  at  £hat  time  falae 
hood  on  their  lips.  Their  explanation  of  bow  thi^  ha« 
lapsed  from  their  high  and  holy  standing  was  oorrect  in  al 
its  parts,  and  is  charuterised  by  Bimplidty  aad  dinogennonE 
ness.  It  would  have  been  interesting  too,  if  we  could  liav 
caught  the  tone  of  the  words  which  fell  from  the  qaiverin 
lips  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Much  depends  on  the  tone,  tk 
moral  accent  of  an  utterance.  If  the  true  words  ^loke 
to  Qoil  by  the  first  human  sinners  in  the  Garden  of  Bde 
were  spoken  with  downcast  look,  heaving  breaat,  nunat  tje 
and  tremulous  voice,  they  would  have  conveyed  to  ibe  hei»~ 
a  diflferent  apirit  and  import  from  what  they  would  ha^ 
manifested  if  given  forth  with  boldness,  tisged  with  a  cam 
less  defiance.*  It  is  assumed  by  the  Commentaton  that* 
was  the  latter  spirit  which  animated  the  original  parents 
the  race  when  tney  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  fc 
Lord.  Such  an  assamptton  is  not  warranted  on  textual 
psychological  grounds.  Those  who  hide  among  trees  for  fSe 
are  not  bold  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  their  terr* 
Though  Peter  could  deny  his  Lord  witli  oaths  and  CQrB< 
he  could  not  assume  a  spirit  of  defiance  when  convinced. 
his  sin  by  the  look  of  Jesus.  Ho  could  only  weept  J 
those  who  are  prepared  to  speak  the  truth,  as  were  Ad» 
ajid  Eve,  are  not  likely  to  violate  its  spirit  by  insalting  tl 
God  of  truth  and  charging  him  with  iniquity. 

"  ,  Adam  and  Eve  in  no  sense  blamed  God  Ac 


their  fall.  On  the  contrary,  in  giving  the  true 
their  sin,  they  vindicated  ^eir  Creator,  and  {mifeptiMUt 
cut  up  by  the  roots  some  of  the  most  deatmetive  ueoria 
which  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  d 
moral  evil  in  man.  There  has  been  a  tendencry  down  ti 
the  ages  to  explain  the  rise  and  continuance  of  sin  by  maiff 
of  the  constitution  of  man,  or  the  determination  of  Ghd 
The  would-be  philosophers  of  the  hour  have  no  diffioil^ 
with  moral  evil.    They  trace  it  to  the  undeveloped  natv 

♦  A  good  illartration  of  what  i«  meant  ia  recmtled.  if  I  remembc 
rightly,  m  the  Ue  of  Dr.  Channing.  A  matlBnian  said  to  l.im  "JeM 
Chrat  could  not  be  m  good,  gmth,  and  pafM:t,  aa  you  reiircaent  hi" 
to  Iw.  wlien  he  caraed  men  ao,  '  Woe  to  yoa  BcribeEs  Phjmsees,  hypo 
critoa.  Dr.  Channmg  aaid,  "  ait  down  and  lat  m  examine  the  maM«. 
He  opened  the  Naw  Teatanant  at  tlia  plaee.  and  read  tlie  who!- 
chapter  throngh  with  deep  faeling  and  moimUr  rwitbetic  accent,  m  i 
Umentang  over  the  bwtf  hearta  of  thoae  he  aA dressed.  Whtn  b- 
finwhed,  the  goitleman  looked  np  with  taan  in  his  eyes  and  add,  « I 

hi^  nooke  m  that  ^^t  if  ^w*iTJ  >n*L..  -  j;d> n     itha  _,/^_^: 
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of  man,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  mere  stumbling  of  the 
soul   in   its  first  attempts   to  rise  in  the  scale  of  being. 
**  Sin,"  says  Mr.  George  St.  Clair,  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution,  "  may  be  said  to  show  itself  in  our  preferring 
the  wrong  when  we  know  the  right,  in  clinging  to  the 
inferior  when  the  superior  is  before  us.     But  as  the  wrong 
was  at  first  often  preferred  in  ignorance,  sin  is  often  the 
simple  retention  through  force  of  inheritance  of  the  pro- 
pensity, habit,  or  practice  of  a  bygone  day,  much  as  the 
upland  goose  retains  its  webbed  feet."     (Modern  Thought, 
May,  p.  104.)      Others,  like   the  Gnostics   of  old,  find   its 
seat  in  the  flesh — in  the  material  side  of  the  human  being. 
There   have    been,  even  in    the   Christian    church   itself, 
those  who  looked  upon  Adam's  sin,  and  all  sin,  as  having 
its   ultimate   cause   in   the   decree  of   God,  which,    from 
eternity,  foreordained   whatsoever  comes  to  pass.     These 
theories  roll  sin   back  on  God  who  made  man,  and  con- 
stituted his  nature,  freeing  the  creature  from  guilt,  and 
thinking  of  him  only  as  unfortunate — not  blameworthy. 
Adam   and    Eve  were    not    like   these  philosophei*s    and 
theologians.     They  dealt  with  facts,  not  speculations.     In 
opposition    to   ancient  and   current  doctrines  they  stood 
before    the   Eternal    One    and   the    moral   universe,  and 
declared  that  their  sin  did  not  spring  from  their  nature 
by  the  law   of  necessity,  neither   did   it  come  from   the 
secret  will   of  God.      Their  natures  were  the  handiwork 
of  an  all-perfect  Creator,  and  were  very  good.     Physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  they  were  all  sound,  and,  if  biassed 
at  all,  they  leaned  to  virtue,  obedience,  and  love.     There 
were    no    original    seeds  of    evil    thoughts,    feelings,    or 
actions  in  their  bodies  or  their  souls,  as  they  came  from  the 
hand  of  the  Divine  Father.     The  heart  was  pure,  the  reason 
clear,  the  conscience  strong  and  operativ^e,  and  the  will  free. 
All  the  influences  which  sprung  up  within  the  arcanum 
of  the  mind  were  good  and  righteous,  and,  if  carried  out, 
would  have  secured  permanent  joy  and  wellbeing.    The 
motions  of  sin  came  not  from  within,  but  from  without. 
They  came  not  from  Adam  or  Eve,  but  from  an  ab  extra 
source.*     This  was  the  burden  of  their  confession,  and,  in 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  The  Doctrbve  of  Sin,  by  my  friend  and 
brother,  Rev.  Alexander  Brown,  has  come  into  my  hands,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  the  first  human  sin  without  the  agency  of 
Satan.  He  says — ''Here,  then,  is  the  simple  but  most  reasonable 
genesis  of  sin.  The  human  mind,  in  its  careless  ignorance,  instead  of 
trusting  implicitly  in  God,  allows  itself,  first  of  all  in  woman,  its  less 
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giving  utterance  to  it,  they  vindicated  their  Creator  that  he 
might  be  justified  when  he  spoke,  and  clear  when  he  judged. 
They  in  effect  said — "  We,  Lord  God,  have  sinned,  disobeyed 
thy  commands,  and  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
law,  whose  punishment  is  death.  But,  Lord,  this  sin, 
though  done  by  us  and  made  our  own  by  the  act,  did  not 
spring  up  within  us  by  the  law  of  necessity  from  the 
nature  thou  hast  given  us.  It  came  as  a  temptation  from 
without.  The  serpent  beguiled  us,  and  we  did  eat.  We 
are  verily  guilty ;  this  we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves  or 
thee ;  and,  as  we  stand  in  thy  august  and  sacred  presence, 
we  make,  with  awe-stricken  spirits  and  contrite  hearts,  our 
penitential  confession  before  thee.  But  thou  art  holy,  and 
into  thy  hands  we  commit  ourselves."  David,  when  broken 
in  spirit  before  God  after  his  great  sin,  exclaimed — "  Against 
thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  migbtest  be  justified  when  thou  speakest,  and  clear 
when  thou  judgest.  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  (Psalm  li,  4,  5.)  Adam 
and  Eve,  though  penitent  as  David  was,  could  not  utter  the 
last  words  quoted  of  the  Psalmist's  prayer ;  for  they  were 
created,  not  born,  and  their  evil  was  not  the  result  of  a 
heritage  of  woe.  It  was  of  a  foreign  origin,  and  that 
origin  not  God,  but  the  serpent.  From  beneath,  and  not 
above,  it  came,  and  its  evil  virus  was  instilled  into  the  first 
members  of  the  race  by  him  whom  the  Saviour  denounced 
as  a  "murderer  from  the  beginning."  The  mj'stery  of 
iniquity  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  or  of  six  thousand 
years;  it  has  existed  from  of  old,  and  has  exercised  its 
power  from  the  first  man  until  now.  The  powers  of 
darkness,  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  are 
potent  and  numerous,  and  they  hold  dominion  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  moral  creatures  whom  God  made  to  love, 
honour,  and  dwell  with  himself.  They  shall,  however,  be 
overcome  by  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  who  has  made  thw 
small  globe  for  the  universe,  what  the  field  of  Waterloo  was 
for  Europe,  where  the  head  of  the  old  serpent  shall  bo 
crushed,  and  the  whole  creation  that  groans  and  sighs  for 

rational  form,  to  be  drawu  away  to  trust  in  its  own  perceptionB  and 
surmises''  (p.  79).  The  serpent  is  a  s3rmboI  "of  the  hifffaest  carnal 
wisdom,"  and  is  "to  be  found  only  in  man  himself.''  This,  to  my 
mind,  is  utterly  unsatisfactory  and  unscriptural,  and  is  the  flj  in  tke 
ointment  of  this  suggestive  and  able  volume.  Without  denying  that 
Adam  was  tempted  through  "  the  world  "  and  "  the  flesh,"  it  ihowl  be 
admitted  that  he  was  tempted  by  "  the  devil "  also. 
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redemption  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  in  which 
it  has  been  so  long  held. 

4.  The  hope  of  the  deliverance  of  the  race  of  man  and  of 
creation  from  the  bondage  of  Satan  is  shadowed  forth  by 
Uie  way  in  which  God  treated  Adam  and  Eve  after  they 
had  sinned.     He  took  sides  with  man  against  the  serpent, 
and  acted  upon   the  contrite  statements  they  had  made. 
The  serpent  was  pointed  out  as  the  occasion  of  the  original 
transgression,  and  the  charge  was  at  once  accepted.     The 
Jadge  there  and  then  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him  which 
would  eat  into  his  being  like  a  consuming  fire.     This  was 
an  additional  burden  laid  on  that  wicked  one  who  delighted 
to  spoil  the  fair  face  of  the  divine  cosmos  and  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  children  from  the  Father,  of  the  subjects  from 
the  righteous  King.     The  curse  of  the  Most  High  was  to 
abide  on  the  instrument,  the  serpent,  and  the  agent,  Satan ; 
for   the   divine   thoughts  concerning   the   evil   done  must 
needs  be  known  that  justice  and  righteousness  might  be 
seen  by  God's  moral  subjects.     The  ground  was  also  cursed 
for  man's  sake,  and  he  and  the  woman  were  doomed  to 
sorrow,  labour,  and  anguish  till  they  returned  to  the  dust 
from  whence  they  came.     Man,  it  must  be  noticed,  was  not 
cursed,  not  handed  over  to  penalty  and  evil,  though  doomed 
to  sorrow  and  labour;  "He  did  not  actually  curse  Adam 
and  Eve,"  says  Tertullian,  "for  they  were  candidates  for 
restoration   and   they  had   been    relieved    by   confession" 
— far  otherwise  did  God  treat  them.     A  gracious  promise 
is    made   which   contains   in  germ    the  full   Gospel,   and 
'which   prophesies  of  an  intense   antagonism  between  the 
Beed  of    the   woman   and   the   seed  of    the    serpent,    and 
of    a    victory   in   which    the    head    of  the    evil    confed- 
eracy shall  be  bruised,  and  its  members  made  to  languish 
and   die.      This  promise  is  the   Proto-evangelium  made 
known  to  fallen  Adam  and  Eve  by  the  divine  Preacher.     It 
is  the  starting  point  of  a  new  and  glorious  development, 
conditioned  on  a  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  pointing  forward  to 
its  consummation  in  a  "Paradise  Regained."     When  sur- 
veyed in  the  light  of  after  days  it  is  seen  to  contain  the 
struggle  of  the  ages,  and  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  death 
of  God's  own  l^loved  Son.    The  old  tradition,  that  the 
Tree  of  Life  furnished  wood  for  the  Cross  of  Calvary,  has  a 
deeper    signification    than    those    who    gave  it  currency 
mtended.     The  fall  of  the  First  Adam  led  to  ihe  triumph 
of  the  Second  Adam.    To  the  repentant  "  first  man"  was 
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made  known  the  victory  the  "  second  man,"  the  Lord  f 
heaven,  should  achieve  for  all  faithful  souls  who  w< 
look  to  him  for  deliverance.  "  The  whole  race  of  t 
condemned  in  Adam,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  "  receive 
Adam  also  the  promise  of  the  recovery  of  all.  And  in 
Second  Adam,  that  special  seed  of  tlie  luoman,  the  recoi 
of  the  whole  race  is  effected  insomuch  that  as  in  Adam 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  And  thuf 
truth,  the  mystery  of  sin  can  only  be  cleared  up  by 
mystery  of  redemption,  whilst  both  exhibit  the  justice 
God  brought  out  into  its  fullest  relief  only  under  the  li 
of  his  love."  Our  original  parents  had  glimpses  of  tl 
glorious  truths,  and  by  their  repentance  and  faith  they  ^ 
reinstated  into  the  favour  of  God  and  the  family  of  heai 
Tliey  were,  through  mercy,  lifted  up  fi-om  their  estate 
sin  and  misery,  to  a  position  higher  than  the  one  fi 
which  they  fell.  In  this  thought  I  rest,  and  because  o 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  are  made  plainer,  and  are  n 
easily  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  to  be  in  hannony  with 
highest  and  best  name.  Love. 

WlLhlAAI  ADAMSO: 


NEITHER    WILT    THOU    SUFFER    THINE    HOLY    ONI 

TO    SEE    CORRUPTJON." 

ACTS    II,    27. 

Tin:  Apostle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  affirmed  thi 
was  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  said,  "  neither  wilt  i 
suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 

In  making  that  affirmation,  the  apostle  gave  utten 
not  simply  to  his  own  conviction;  he  acted  as  the  spo 
man  of  all  the  apostles.  We  read,  in  the  14th  verse  of 
chapter,  that  "  Peter,  standing  up  with  ilie  eleven^  lifte< 
his  voice,"  and  addressed  the  people.  The  whole  "  col 
of  the  apostles"  had  evidently  studied  the  Old  Testan 
Scriptures  together.  They  had  all  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Great  Teacher,  while  he  opened  up  to  them  the  things 
had  been  spoken  concerning  himself  in  the  Law, 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  The  veil  was  lifted  from  t 
hearts  and  minds.  And  although  they  had  not  been  i 
during  the  time  of  our  Lord's  personal  career,  to  take  in 
idea  that  he  was  to  suffer  a  fearful  and  ignominioua  dc 
yet  they  afterwards  saw  clearly  that  he  had  to  be  "  wour 
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For  men's  transgressions,  bruised  for  men's  iniquities,"  and 
*  pierced  in  hands  and  feet,"  that  men  might  be  delivered 
TOm  piercing  themselves  through  and  through  with  incur- 
ible  sorrows.  Yet,  though  thus  wounded,  bruised,  and 
pierced,  death  did  not  "  hold"  him.  It  could  not :  and  now 
Ae  apostles  knew  it.  He  was  impersonated  Resurrection. 
Se  is  impersonated  Life.  He  therefore  rose  again  from  the 
grave,  and  "abolished  death"  in  his  own  person.  The 
vrhole  company  of  the  eleven  agreed  with  Peter  in  his 
ipplication  to  our  Lord  Jesus  of  the  words,  "  neither  wilt 
Aou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption."  And  not  only 
he  eleven.  The  Apostle  Paul  was  entirely  of  the  same 
nind,  though  led  to  his  conclusion  on  lines  of  independent 
onsideration  and  research.  In  his  address  to  his  Jewish 
brethren  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  he  "declared  the  glad 
idings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the 
nthers,  Ood  hath  fulfilled  to  us  their  children,  in  that  he 
lath  raised  up  Jesus,"  "  and,"  adds  he,  "  as  concerning  that 
le  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  no  more  to  return  to 
oiTuption,  he  saith  ...  in  another  Psalm,  Thov,  shalt 
iot  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.'* 

The  quotation  is  from  the  10th  verse  of  the  xvi  Psalm,  a 
ifessianic  lyric  without  doubt  from  beginning  to  ending. 
The  Me&siah  speaks  in  it  from  beginning  to  ending.  And 
lence,  when  we  come  to  the  10th  verse,  in  which  the  Holy 
!)ne's  immunity  from  physical  corruption  is  asserted,  we 
jome  to  a  miracle  of  prophecy  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of 
he  Psalm.  Every  attempt  to  explain  the  miracle  away  has 
)een  an  utter  failure.  The  xvi  Psalm  is  in  this  respect 
lomewhat  like  the  xxii,  which  is  likewise  Messianic,  and 
T^hich  has  within  it  another  miracle  of  prophecy,  which 
lever  has,  and  which,  we  believe,  never  can  be  explained 
iway.  We  read  in  that  Psalm  that  he  who  speaks  not  only 
makes  express  mention  of  "  the  parting  of  his  garments" 
unong  his  murderers,  but  likewise  of  their  murderous 
sraelty  in  "  piercing  his  hands  and  his  feet."  It  is  a  minute 
[prediction  regarding  a  mode  of  legal  murder,  that  was 
mtirely  unknown  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  that  cannot  be 
iccounted  for  as  applicable  to  any  other  person  except  our 
l(yrd.  Yet  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  the  Psalm  was  com- 
X)8ed  and  published,  hundreds  of  years  before  our  Saviour 
ippeared.  It  was  a  miracle  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
lie  Psalmist,  and  is  indisputable  evidence  of  the  divine 
»rk[ination  of  the  Psalm. 

So  is  the  prediction  contained  in  the  xvi  Psalm,  "  neither 
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wiH  thou  aoffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  oormptiosL"  And 
no  wonder  therefore  that  it  is  quoted  by  the  apostles  as 
decisive  evidenee  of  divine  inspiration  and  predictioB. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  immediately  preceding  and 
subsequent  declarations,  it  avers  of  some  one  that,  although 
he  was  to  die,  yet  his  flesh  was  not  to  experience  ooFruptiGai. 
Now,  there  has  never  been  any  one  anywhere,  except  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  the  prediction  has  been  ftufilled. 
It  was  not  fulfilled  in  King  David  himself,  or  in  any  other 
of  the  Psalmists,  or  in  his  son  King  Solomon,  or  in  any  of 
his  royal  descendants,  except  only  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  It  could  almost  be  supposed  by  sceptics  thai 
the  apostles  had  inventingly  forged  the  xvi  Psalm,  and  the 
xxii,  to  serve  their  own  foregone  purposes.  But  it  is 
impossible  even  to  moot  such  an  idea,  for  not  only  were  the 
apostles  men  of  virtue  and  veracity,  who  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  fraud ;  the  Psalms  themselves  have, 
ever  since  the  apostles'  days,  been  part  and  parcel,  not 
merely  of  the  Christian's  Bible,  but  likewise  of  every  one  of 
the  Bibles  accepted  and  used  by  non-Christian  J^ws.  In 
no  copy  of  the  Bible  in  existence,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
critics,  are  they  wanting.  And  not  only  so,  these  very 
Psalms,  along  with  all  the  rest,  were  translated  into  the 
Qreek  language,  and  circulated  all  over  the  Roman  empire 
for  generations  before  our  Lord  and  Saviour  made  his 
visible  appearance  in  the  world.  It  is  indeed  "  a  sure  word 
of  prophecy,"  which  we  possess  in  these  Psalms — a  word 
which,  ever  since  its  historical  fulfilment,  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  is  an  immovable  foundation  on  which  to 
support  the  supernatural  realities  of  Christianity.  It  i$ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  it  muat  be  he,  who,  in  his  secret  communings, 
said  to  his  Father  and  ours,  "  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  tiiinc 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 

Note  the  word  "neither,"  standing  in  the  front  of  the    ■ 

Quotation.     It  intimates  that  there  is,  in  what  goes  imme- 
iately  before,  some  other  negative  allegation,  which  it  may 
be  of  moment  to   take   into   consideration.     What  is   it?  ^ 
Our  Lord  tells  us  explicitly.     It  is  this, — "  Thou  wilt  noi-^ 
leave  my  soul  in  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits."     Our** 
Saviour  anticipated  his  decease.     He  knew  that  he  mosUiii 
needs  submit  to  death.    "All  we  like  sheep  had  gone  astray^ 
we  had  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  LordE 
laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  so  that  "  it  pleased  tiM^ 
Lord  to  bruise  him,"  that  he  might,  for  some  great  purpM9 
in  the  divine  moral  government,  die  for  our  sins.     The 
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Saviour  knew  all  this,  and  thought  of  it  beforehand 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  public  career  the  cross  loomed 
in  the  distance.  The  Lord  our  Saviour  knew  that  the 
temple  of  his  body  was  to  have  sacrilegious  hands  laid  upon 
it  He  knew  that  it  wa»s  to  be  pulled  down.  But  he  like- 
wise knew  that  in  three  days  he  would  rear  it  up  again. 
He  knew  that  bis  soul  would  leave  his  body  and  be  in 
Paradise  with  the  converted  robber,  while  his  body  would 
be  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  But,  said  he, 
speaking  on  mountain  top,  or  on  sea  shore,  or  elsewhere,  to 
his  Father, — "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  world  of 
disembodied  spirits,  neither  wilt  thou  suflfer  thine  Holy  One 
to  see  corruption."  Of  no  other  individual  among  all  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men  are  the  words  true.  In  no  other 
Being  in  the  universe,  so  far  as  human  information  extends, 
have  the  words  been  verified.  It  is  Christ  Jesus  only 
whose  history  fulfils  the  prediction.  He  died.  His  soul 
entered  into  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits.  His  exani- 
mated  body  was  laid  in  the  tomb ;  but  neither  then,  nor  at 
any  subsequent  time,  did  it  sufler  corruption.  There  was 
victory  over  death.  He  brought,  in  his  own  person,  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 

An  interesting  glimpse  is  given  us,  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  of  the  order  that  obtains  in  the  inter- relationships  of 
the  Godhead.  Our  Lord,  although  "  thinking  it  no  robbery  " 
to  claim  equality  with  God,  and  although  thus  existing  "  in 
the  form  of  God,"  and  as  the  Word  who  not  only  "  was  with 
God,"  but  likewise  "  was  God,"  ever  paid  profoundest  defer- 
ence to  the  pre-established  order  of  things  in  the  glorious 
scheme  of  mediation  and  salvation.  The  Divine  Father 
sustained  the  office  of  representing  the  Godhead.  He  "  sent 
the  Son."  He  received  the  atonement  or  propitiation.  "Lo 
I  come,"  said  the  Son ;  "  to  do  thy  will  I  take  delight " — "  I 
speak  not  of  myodf'—''  Thy  will  be  done."  "  The  Father," 
said  he,  "  is  greater  than  I."  It  is  thus  the  case  that  the 
Father  fills  Uie  higher  office  in  this  glorious  plan,  while 
Jesus  ''  humbled  himself  and  took  upon  himself  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  that  he  might 
take  upon  him  our  griefs  and  carry  our  sorrows.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  this  order  that,  in  the  words  quoted  by 
both  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  looks  up  to  the  Divine 
Father  and  says,  "  Thow  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  world 
of  disembodied  spirits ;  neither  wilt  {hxm  sufier  thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption." 

It  b  a  beautiful  and  instructive  designation  which  our 
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Lord  assumes  to  himself,  when  addressing  his  Father, — 
"thine  Holy  One."  Jesus  realised  that  he  was  emphatically 
the  Father  s, — "  thine;"  and  he  knew  that  he  had  faultlessly 
fulfilled  all  that  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do, — "  thine 
Holy  One."  He  had  come  indeed  into  an  unholy  world — a 
world  rank  with  inhumanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  ungodli- 
ness on  the  other.  The  very  word  wwldly  still  carries  with 
it  an  impeachment  of  the  character  that  w&s  predominant 
in  it.  But  Jesus  came  into  it  notwithstanding.  Nay,  he 
came  into  it  because  men  were  sick  with  sinfulness,  and  he 
is  the  Physician  of  souls.  He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the 
morally  lost.  He  wished  to  come  among  us,  and  to  get  near 
to  us,  that  he  might  cure  our  leprosy  and  make  us  clean. 
He  was  "Jesus  Christ  the  righteous!*  As  such  he  lived. 
As  such  he  died.  Although  utterly  sinless  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness, yet,  in  some  wonderful  pathological  way,  he 
'*  became  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  Hence  his  resurrection,  and  therein  the 
abolition  of  death  in  his  own  person.  The  Great  Father 
did  Tiot  "  leave  his  soul  in  the  world  of  the  disembodied ; 
neither  did  he  suffer  his  Holy  One  to  see  corruption." 

JAMES  MORISON. 
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We  were  visiting  lately  the  gallery  in  this  city  in  which 
was  exhibited  Sir  Noel  Paton's  fine  picture  of  Christ s 
agony  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  We  were  reminded 
by  the  face  and  figure  of  the  Sufferer  of  the  companion 
picture  in  which  the  great  artist  had  strikingly  depicted,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  temptation  in  the  desert.  Yet,  although 
there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  Emmanuel  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  Emmanuel  of  the  garden,  it  was  made 
plain  by  the  genius  of  the  painter  that  the  hero  of  his 
pencil  had  passed  through  much  within  these  three  eventfulf^i 
years.  Still  young,  still  with  elements  of  strength  in  hi^ Jr 
finely  developed,  though  simply  attired  frame,  it  could  b^ds 
seen  at  a  glance  that  the  burden  in  the  soul  had,  to  a  grea^ 
extent,  worn  down  the  tabernacle  of  clay  in  which  it  hac». 
been  enshrined.  While  the  knees  are  bent  upon  the  evei 
more  consecrated  ground,  the  head  is  so  thrown  back 
the  face  catches  the  full  glow  of  the  Father's  sympathy, 
if  shed  from  a  sun  whoso  light  shines  not  on  sea  or  shot i» 
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In  that  face  are  beautifully  interblended  marks  of  suffering, 
patience,  and  holy  devotion ;  while  the  tear  that  lingers  in 
the  wonderfully  expressive  eye  seems  to  speak  forth  itself 
the  title  of  the  picture,  "Thy  will  be  done."  It  has 
evidently  cost  the  agonised  suppliant  an  effort  to  reach  the 
pinnacle  of  resignation  which  he  has  reached ;  but  the  effort 
lias  been  triumphantly  made.  The  dew  of  clammy  perspir- 
•ation,  by  another  display  of  genius,  is  made  to  smne  out 
^ondrously  from  the  brow  of  Jesus ;  but  the  critical  spec- 
tator finds  the  most  touching  and  most  perfect  delineation 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  prays.  In  these  the  veins  are  so 
swollen,  that  it  looks  as  if  the  blood  might  soon  burst 
through ;  while  the  fingers  of  one  hand  so  press  in  upon 
the  other,  that  we  might  almost  fancy  that  they  could  only 
be  separated  by  some  violent  external  force. 

While  the  anecting  representation  is  fresh  in  our  memory 
we  hasten  to  record  one  or  two  thoughts  suggested  by  it  to 
our  mind. 

1.  We  learn  impressively  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane 
the  representative  nature  of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord. 
There  he  is  as  the  Second  Adam,  beginning  to  be  made  sin 
for  us,  although  he  knew  no  sin.  There  have  been  hours  of 
great  agony  endured  by  remarkable  men,  previous  to  trial 
or  martyrdom,  or  when  the  tongue  of  calumny  had  been  let 
loose  upon  them;  but  this  Sufferer  occupies  a  plane  and 
platform  of  distress  such  as  no  other  mourner  ever  occupied, 
justifying  the  appellations  given  him  in  the  Scriptures — Son 
of  Man  and  Man  of  Sorrows.  There  he  kneels  and  there  he 
grieves,  the  representative  of  the  race,  the  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.  It  did  not  need  the  nails  and  the 
shame  and  the  uplifted  wood  of  Calvary  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice complete.  These  were  mere  accessories  of  suffering 
which  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malice  and  the  rage  of 
man ;  while  the  true  atonement  lay  in  the  agonised  soul  of 
Emmanuel.  As  Second  Adam  he  comprehended  all  the 
insult  sin  had  offered  to  the  holy  law  of  Qod,  and  would 
offer,  confessed  that  sin  to  be  exceeding  sinful,  and  so  felt 
its  mysterious  burden  that  it  might  be  said — God  laid  on 
him  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  Indeed,  so  deeply  did  he  feel 
the  burden,  that  in  Gethsemane  he  would  have  died  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  short  time  removed.  It  was  the  will  of 
both  himself  and  his  Father  that  he  should  die  in  public,  as 
a  public  sacrifice — hence  his  prayer  that  the  cup  might  pass 
away  in  the  secluded  garden :  and  pass  it  did.  Yet,  as  we 
gaze  upon  him  with  all  that  burden  laid  on  his  single  spirit, 
No.  12.  8  VoL  3. 
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we  comprehend  the  need  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  and  reioioe 
to  see  all  our  unworthiness  answered  for  in  the  marvelloin 
sulSering  of  that  worthy  atoning  Christ. 

2.  We  see  in  distressed  Emmanuel  a  pattern  for  us  in  til 
our  distresses.    While  doubtless  in  the  work  of  representative 
sacrifice  we  cannot  imitate  him,  yet  in  so  far  as  his  humao 
nature  meekly  bowed  to  the  Father's  will,  he  is  the  model 
we  ought  submissively  to  copy.     We  have  all  our  little 
Oethsemanes  to  pass  through,  more  or  less  in  this  worid. 
As  we  gazed  upon  the  picture  of  the  agonized  Christ,  we 
could  not  but  remember  that  we  had  often  seen  the  tear  of 
difficult  resignation  standing  in   the  eye  of  an  afflicted 
brother  man — that  we  had  seen  the  clammy  dew  of  perspin- 
tion  not  merely  on  the  brow  of  the  dying,  but  on  the  brow 
of  those  who  had  been  astonished  and  amazed  by  some  grett 
and  unexpected  disaster.     During  the  crash  of  recent  com- 
mercial undertakings,  have  not  those  who  had  lost  th^f 
earthly  all  wrestled  in  an  agony  like  Jacob  and  like  Jesus 
in  solitary  prayer,  before  they  could  face  their  dismayed 
children  or  their  sympathising  friends?     It  cost  them  no 
small  effort  to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done ;"  but  at  length  it  wis 
said  with  Christlike  resignation  and  Christlike  peace.    We 
have  seen  mothers  and  fathers,  too,  when  called  upon  to 
part  with  beloved  children,  with  hands  clenched  not  unlike 
the  hands  of  that  Emmanuel  on  that  canvas  of  our  Scottish 
artist — the    veins    swollen   and   distinctly   visible  in  the 
attenuated  wrists,  the  tear  in  the  eye,  and  the  dew  on  the 
brow,  and,  best  of  all,  coming  from  the  depths  of  the  heart 
the  beautiful  and  the  blissful  "  Thy  will  be  done."    Lik« 
Jesus  they,  too,  have  in   an  important  sense   been  made 
perfect  through  suffering,  and  when  they  "  offered  up  prayeis 
and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  untohii" 
that  was  able  to  save  them  from  death,  have  been  heard  in 
that  they  feared."     Let  us  ever  count  it  an  high  honour  not 
only  to  be  made  like  Christ  in  affliction  to   some  small 
extent,  but  to  bear  our  sorrows  with  resignation  worthy  of 
being  called  a  miniature  of  his. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  the  words,  **  Thy 
will  be  done,"  may  be  profitably  applied  to  our  hearts.  I" 
the  account  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  they  expressed  the 
virtue  of  Christian  resignation ;  but  in  the  Lord's  pr^yf 
the  parallel  words,  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  J^ 
heaven,"  denote  that  compliance  with  all  the  revealed  wi" 
of  God  that  is  generally  called  holiness.  We  cannot  better 
express  the  difference  between  the  two  than  by  saying  that 
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resignation,  like  that  of  the  garden,  is  submission  to  God's 
providential  will;  while  the  holiness  supplicated  in  the 
model  prayer  is  loving  obedience  to  God  s  preceptive  will. 
Of  course,  the  former  may  be  said  to  be  included  in  the 
latter,  for  a  holy  man  will  certainly  be  a  resigned  man ;  yet 
the  distinction  indicated  is  doubtless  a  legitimate  one.  Now, 
the  suppliant  who  knelt   in   Gethsemane  was  as  much  a 

Cttem  of  holiness  as  of  patience ;  indeed,  he  was  the  latter 
cause  he  was  first  the  f oimer.  Ever  since  the  day  on  which 
he  awoke  to  the  deep  self-consciousness  of  his  high  mission, 
when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  we  might  say  that  his 
unfailing  motto  had  been  "  Thy  will  be  done."  May  it  be 
ours,  too,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  life !  Up  to 
the  day  of  conversion  the  carnal  man,  living  to  self,  exclaims. 
My  will  be  done ;  but  when  Jesus  is  received  into  the  heart, 
as  the  monarch  of  the  affections,  a  revolution  is  efiected,  a 
complete  change  of  dynasty  takes  place,  and  the  subject 
cries  to  the  new  sovereign,  "  Thy  will  be  done."  And  does 
he  not  deserve  it  ? — that  kneeling  suppliant  of  Gethsemane. 
Has  his  agony  not  purchased  for  him  the  rightful  lordship 
of  the  world  ?  What  ingratitude  in  the  men  for  whom  he 
fought  such  a  battle,  and  paid  such  a  price,  to  refuse  to  say, 
"  Thy  will  be  done  1 " 
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Bt  natural  descent  or  hereditary  principle,  and  constituted 
representation,  universal  man  is  sunk  in  depravity.  The 
voluntary  choice  of  what  is  known  and  felt  to  be 
unrighteous  and  wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  individual, 
superadds  to  depravity,  personal  guilt,  and  divine  condem- 
nation. But  now  that  the  Saviour  has  come  in  our  nature, 
humanity  is  linked  by  a  natural  and  indissoluble  tie  to 
him.  "  The  children  being  partakers  of  fiesh  and  blood,  he 
also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through 
death  he  might  destroy  him  who  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is  the  devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of 
death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  (Hebrews 
ii,  14,  15.)  By  the  personal,  voluntary  choice  on  our  part 
of  Christ  and  his  righteousness,  the  results  of  our  wrong 
choices  are  nullified.     This  has  already  been  shown  in  this 
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epistle.  The  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  had  been  most  plainly  asserted,  illustrated, 
and  established  by  the  Apostle  in  the  previous  chaptet. 
Justifying  righteousness  had  come  to  all  men  through  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers,  without  regard  to  race, 
clime,  culture,  or  any  adventitious  circumstances  whatsoever. 
The  lapse  of  the  first  Adam,  with  its  eonsequeiit  depravity 
and  death,  have  been  more  than  covered  in  their  reality  and 
extent  by  the  steadfast  and  perfect  obedience  of  Christ  the 
Second  Adam,  "  The  Lord  from  heaven."     (1  Cor.  xv,  45-47.) 

At  this  stage  of  his  argument  the  Apostle  shows  the 
absolute  necessity  of  sanetification — purity  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  life,  as  the  tiatural  result  and  evidence  ef 
acquittal  through  Christ  from  the  condemnation  of  tbd 
violated  law.  Christ  is  made  unto  us  not  only  righteousness, 
but  sanetification.  (1  Cor.  i;  90.)  It  seems  that  in  the  dayt^ 
of  the  Apostle,  as  in  our  owi^  days,  the  idea  had  been 
creeping  into  the  minds  of  some  that  justification  by  grace 
delivered  men  from  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
moral  law,  and  that  the  more  sin  a  man  committed  the 
more  would  the  grace  of  God  abound  and  be  ma^ified  in 
his  case.  It  was  slandetously  reported  of  ttie  early 
Christians  that  their  maxim  was,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good 
may  come." 

The  enlightened  mind  of  the  Apostle  is  shocked  at  the 
sentiment  and  he  exclaims,  "God  forbid"  that  we  should 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  abound.  In  this  chapter 
and  the  following  he  takes  up  the  subject,  and  treats  it  in 
a  regular  and  formal  manner,  and  shows  that  the  method  of 
justification  is  at  the  same  time  the  method  of  sanetification. 
The  Gospel,  in  making  provision  for  a  past  sinful  life, 
makes  provision  likewise  for  a  future  holy  life,  and  thereby 
secures  to  us  the  blessedness  of  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall 
see  God.  (Matthew  v,  8.)  It  supplies  the  motive  power 
by  which  holiness  is  wrought  out,  so  that  through  Christ 
sin,  both  as  a  condemning  and  a  ruling  power  over  man,  is 
destroyed.  Hence  it  is  said  that  "  So  many  as  are  baptised 
unto  Christ  are  baptised  into  his  death.  Therefore  we  ate 
buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death ;  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life."  With  a 
view  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  inspired  language, 
observe — 

I.  Baptism  and  its  general  import — Baptism  in  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  for  ages  the  fertile  source  of 
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much  discussion  and  no  small  contention.  Who  are  ite 
proper  subjects  ?  and  what  is  the  mode  of  administration  ? 
have  been  the  great  questions  of  debate — some  contending 
most  strenuously  for  the  baptism  of  believers  by  immersion 
only ;  others,  while  admitting  the  validity  of  the  baptism 
of  believers  by  immersion,  with  no  less  earnestness  contend 
for  the  efficacy  and  scripturalness  of  infant  baptism  by 
sprinkling  or  effusion.  It  is  urged  by  the  former  that  the 
primitive  signification  of  the  Greek  words  bapto  and 
oaptizo  excludes  baptism  by  sprinkling  and  pouring ;  that 
the  terms  of  the  Gospel  commission,  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  terms  employed  when  baptism  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  limit  the  application  of  the  ordinance 
to  adults  or  believers  only.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
maintain  the  baptism  of  infants  or  children  deny  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  arguments  employed  on  historical 
and  etymological  grounds  to  shut  them  out  from  participa- 
tion in  the  ordinance.  It  is  readily  granted  that  adults 
were  baptised  by  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  argued  that  infants 
also  were  the  subjects  of  the  rite,  from  its  being  said  of 
certain  believers  they  were  baptised  with  their  whole 
house.  The  legitimacy  of  sprinkling  or  pouring  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  strict  limitation  of  baptizo  to 
immersion  does  not  comport  with  its  character  as  a 
"frequentative"  form  of  bapto;  and  that  it  corresponds 
better  with  the  phraseology  almost  invariably  employed 
regarding  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  respective  merits  of 
these  two  classes  of  arguments,  baptism  as  an  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  admitted  by  almost  all  professed 
Christians  of  whatever  name.  Neither  the  name  nor  the 
ceremony  was  new  when  our  Lord  commissioned  his 
disciples  to  go  and  "  disciple  all  nations,  baptising  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Religious  meanings  were  attached  to  washings 
both  in  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  world  when  our  Lord 
instituted  baptism  as  a  standing  institution  in  connection 
with  his  kingdom  on  the  earth.  The  principal  feature  in 
the  work  and  Mission  of  John  the  Baptist  w&s  baptism 
unto  repentance,  and  the  remission  of  sins,  in  prospect  of  the 
divine  kingdom  about  to  be  established  by  the  coming 
Messiah.  And  for  centuries  previously  baptism  was 
familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  had  been  practised  by  them 
on  the  admission  of  proselytes  to  the  covenant  of  Israel. 
History  does  not  determine  when  or  by  whom  this  practice 
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was  introduced  among  the  Jews.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  our  Saviour  rejected  the  divinely  instituted  rite  of 
circumcision,  and  adopted  that  of  baptism  when  he  estab- 
lished his  kingdom  in  the  world.  The  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  Jew  and  Gentile  was  broken  down,  and 
both  alike  were  to  enter  his  spiritual  realm  by  the  already 
existing  proselytical  form.  In  the  Christian  system  baptism 
occupies  the  same  position  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish.  Heathen 
converts  to  Judaism  were  baptised  after  circumcision  had 
been  undergone.  In  the  Gospel  economy,  it  is  the  formal 
admission  and  reception  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  ta 
Gospel  privileges,  advantages,  and  blessings;  and  on  the 
part  of  all  who  consciously  submit  to  it,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  the  confession  or  public  expression  of  their  adoption 
of  its  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  precepts  as  the 
grand  objects  of  their  faith  and  the  great  guiding  and 
controlling  powers  of  their  life.  The  first  converts  to 
Christianity  were  all  of  this  description.  They  believed 
and  were  baptised  into  Christ,  as  being  all  that  he  professed 
to  be — the  anointed  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  died  for  their  offences  and  was  raised  again  for  their 
justification. 

But  whilst  there  is  a  ritual,  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
baptism.  This  was  emphatically  expressed  by  John  the 
Baptist  when  fulfilling  his  mission,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  grand  radical  distinction  between  his  function  and 
that  of  Christ,  in  the  words,  "  I  indeed  baptise  you  with 
water,  but  ...  he  shall  baptise  you  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."  (Luke  iii,  16.)  Similar  language 
was  employed  by  Christ  himself  to  his  disciples — "  John 
truly  baptised  you  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptised 
with  the  Holy  Ghost."  (Acts  i,  5.)  "Except  a  man  be 
born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."  (John  iii,  6.)  This  is  the  only  baptism 
really  worthy  of  contention.  It  alone  furnishes  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God.  The  other,  without  this, 
only  avails  to  the  purifying  of  the  fiesh,  and  leaves  the 
spirit  wrapped  in  its  pollution  and  sin.     Observe — 

II.  The  particular  hearing  of  haptiam  as  here  exp^^essed, 
— "  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death."  A 
rather  fanciful,  and,  in  our  opinion,  an  altogether  unwar- 
ranted interpretation  has  been  put  upon  this  passage  and 
the  analogous  one  in  Col.  ii,  12.  It  is  said  that  the  mode 
of  baptism  is  here  alluded  to  as  a  symbolical  burial  and 
resurrection,  and  that  nothing  less  than  this  can  answer  to 
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the  words  used.  But  we  do  not  think  so,  nor  do  we  see 
that  any  such  allusion  is  at  all  necessary.  Is  it  not  possible, 
yea,  very  probable,  both  from  the  preceding  and  the 
succeeding  context,  that  neither  the  rite  of  baptism  as 
such,  nor  the  method  of  its  administration  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  but  its  signification  of  the  relation 
entered  into  between  Christ  and  him  who  had  presented 
himself  as  its  recipient  ? 

It  is  something  higher  than  water  baptism,  whether  by 
immersion  or  otherwise,  which  is  couched  in  the  language 
employed.  It  is  something  that  has  to  do  with  man's 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  and  its  operations  that  is  glanced 
at  in  the  phrase,  "  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death," 
— viz.,  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Christ's  person,  doctrine,  and 
work ;  and  the  entire  surrender  of  the  soul  to  be  saved  by 
his  death,  and  sanctified  by  his  truth  and  Spirit.  The  lesser 
outward  physical  submission  to  the  external,  material  rite, 
is  understood  as  involving  and  presupposing  the  inward 
act  of  yielding  the  soul  to  Christ  and  his  spiritual  rule. 
It  was  understood  that  all  who  came  formally  to  receive 
the  rite  of  Christ's  baptism  in  the  Triune  name,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  had  renounced  their  Judaism  and 
heathenism,  and  had  cordially  embraced  Christianity  in 
its  purity.  The  point  of  comparison  in  this  passage,  or 
resemblance  rather,  is  not  between  our  baptism  and  the 
burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  between  our  death 
to  sin  and  rising  to  holiness,  and  the  death  and  rising  of 
Christ.     To  explicate  this  more  fully,  note — 

(1.)  That  Christ  died  vicaHoualy. — The  representative 
principle  is  as  old  as  the  creation  of  man.  Adam  was  not 
only  the  natural  root  and  head  of  the  race,  but  he  was  also 
its  representative  or  federal  head.  In  that  capacity  he  acted 
in  Paradise,  and  hence  the  consequences  of  the  paradisiacal 
sin,  whatever  these  were,  came  upon  all  his  posterity. 
In  the  lapse  of  the  ages  this  principle  again  comes  into 
operation  with  more  blessed  and  glorious  issues.  "  When 
the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,"  the  second  Adam,  "  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  appeared."  There  was  a  representative 
and  vicarious  design  in  Christ's  appearing.  This  is  put 
beyond  dispute  by  correct  Scripture  interpretation  and 
sound  philosophy,  and  an  immovable  basis  is  found  for 
Messiah's  expiatory  and  substitutionary  work.  "  The  Son 
of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  "He  gave  himself 
a  ransom  for  all."    (Matt,  xx,  28  ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6.)    His  mission 
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to  earth  was  undoubtedly  representative  and  mediatorial  ; 
and  while  possessing  inherently  the  divine-human  qualifica- 
tions essential  for  his  sublime  and  unique  work,  he  was 
delegated  by  the  Father  to  accomplish  it.  The  gulf  that 
separated  the  offended  Creator  from  the  offending  creature 
was  to  be  bridged  over,  and  the  existing  legal  and  spiritual 
alienation  between  God  and  man  removed.  The  problem 
as  to  how  this  wa^  to  be  effected  was  great,  one  which 
Infinite  wisdom  alone  was  competent  to  solve ;  for  the 
nature,  bearings,  and  desert  of  sin,  and  the  nature,  extent, 
and  bearings  of  God's  rectorial  relations  to  the  universe 
were  all  utterly  beyond  the  conception  and  comprehension 
of  man.  All,  however,  was  clear  and  unclouded  to  the 
vision  of  God ;  and  also,  all  that  was  needful  and  adequate 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  breach  and  the  lessening  of  the 
distance  between  man's  heart  and  conscience,  and  God's 
righteousness  and  love.  Christ  puts  away  sin  from  between 
God  and  man  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  Uiereby 
finishes  transgression  and  makes  an  end  of  all  offerings 
for  sin,  makes  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  brings  in 
everlasting  righteousness.  (Heb.  ix,  26 ;  Dan.  ix,  24.) 
This  was  effected  on  the  principle  of  representation.  As 
the  Son  of  God  he  represented  God  to  man,  and  as  the  Son 
of  man  he  represented  man  to  God.  By  fulfilling  all 
righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  bearing  the  curse  of 
the  law  on  the  other,  he  satisfies  at  once  the  human  con- 
science and  the  Divine  rectitude.  In  the  representative 
relation  the  most  prominent  idea  is  that  the  action  and  the 
suffering  of  him  who  sustains  it  are  attributed  to  those 
whom  he  represents;  and  so  in  the  representation  instituted 
between  Christ  and  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
him  and  man — the  fallen  race,  on  the  other.  (See  Rom. 
iii,  24-26 ;  v,  12-21.) 

(2.)  That  paHicipation  in  all  the  benefita  of  Chrisfs 
representative  and  eocpiatory  work  is  conditioned  on  faith, 
— We  say  in  all  the  benefits ;  for  there  are  some  enjoyed 
irrespective  of  any  condition  whatever.  To  share  in  Uie 
whole  of  the  blessings  secured  by  the  great  work  of  our 
great  Redeemer,  it  is  meet  and  necessary  that  faith  should 
be  exercised  by  man.  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  this  is  an 
arbitrary  requirement  on  the  part  of  God — one  that  might 
or  might  not  have  been.  Rather  is  it  one  that  springs  out 
of  the  very  constitution  of  man  and  his  relations  to  God. 
It  is  the  human  and  immeritorious  condition  of  salvation 
through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.   In  the  New  Testament^ 
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faith  is  everywhere  represented  as  of  primary  and  essential 
moment,  and  is  required  to  be  exercised  by  all  who  would 
be  one  with  Christ  in  his  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
glorification.  We  are  assured  that  whenever  the  truth 
"as  it  is  in  Jesus" — the  Gospel — is  believed,  the  sinner's 
i'elationships  are  changed,  in  respect  to  God  and  man,  to 
the  temporal  present  and  the  everlasting  future.  He  is 
delivered  from  the  condemnation  of  sin  and  made  partaker 
of  the  life  he  had  forfeited  by  it.  So  intimate  is  the  con- 
nection between  Christ,  his  representative,  and  him  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  (me,  (John  xv,  5;  xvii,  21-23.) 
What  Christ  did  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  him.  In 
him  he  obeyed  the  law  in  its  purity  and  extent  of  obliga- 
tion. He  died  in  him  to  the  law's  claims  upon  him  as  a 
transgressor,  and  with  him  he  was  crucified — descended 
into  death  and  was  buried.  He  is  dead  to  the  law  through 
Christ.  The  fii-st  step  of  faith  is,  in  a  true  and  blessed 
sense,  a  step  into  the  element  of  death  ;  but  it  is  that  only 
as  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  step  into  life.  The  difference 
between  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  so  far  as  state  is 
concerned,  is  that  the  former  has,  in  Christ,  died  the  death 
consequent  upon  sin;  whereas  death,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  in  the  full  acceptation  of  that  term,  is  imminent  and 
ready  to  be  revealed.  The  believer,  then,  who  is  baptised, 
is  iMtptised  into  Christ's  death — "  buried  with  him ;  '* 
not,  however,  in  virtue  of  his  baptism,  which  is  a  mere 
outward  observance,  but  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  He  lives, 
too,  in  view  of  the  broken  law,  because  it  has  been 
magnified  and  made  honourable  for  him  by  the  anointed 
Saviour,  and,  in  measure,  he  is  brought  into  the  possession 
of  peace,  hope,  and  joy.  Thus,  through  faith  in  himself, 
Christ  satisfies  man's  moral  nature,  and  God's  character  as 
his  Sovereign,  by  the  principle  of  representation  and  im- 
putation.    Observe — 

III.  An  ulterior  design  of  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion.— "  That  like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  by  the  glory  of 
the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness  ol 
life."     Several  things  are  to  be  noticed  here : — 

(1.)  Christ  raised  up, — The  resurrection  of  Christ  is 
a  historical  fact  of  Christianity,  and  occupies  a  position 
the  most  prominent  in  the  Christian  scheme.  Around  this 
fact,  as  much  as  around  Christ's  death,  the  hopes  and  joys 
of  believers  gather.  It  is  God's  abiding  testimony  to  them, 
and  to  all  mankind,  that  he  is  propitiated.  Had  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  gone  to  the  grave  and  remained 
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there,  as  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had, 
what  proof  would  there  have  been  that,  personally,  he  was 
greater  than  they?  How  could  the  hopes  of  men  have 
been  centred  in  him  as  the  destroyer  of  death  ?  And  how 
could  we  have  had  assured  confidence  toward  God  as  our 
reconciled  Father?  With  this  established  supernatural 
event,  all  the  supernatural  in  evangelic  history  is  fully 
verified,  and  also  all  that  is  supernatural  yet  to  be  evolved  in 
connection  with  humanity,  such  as  the  general  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  with  all  its  awe-inspiring 
antecedents,  accompaniments,  and  consequents. 

But  not  only  is  Christ  raised  up  from  the  dead,  so  that 
he  now  lives  to  die  no  more ;  he  is  also  raised  in  the  sense 
of  being  elevated  to  the  throne  of  universal  dominion.  He 
is  exalted  "far  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might, 
and  dominion  "  (Eph.  i,  20-23),  and  now  guides  the  thoughts, 
overrules  the  actions,  and  sways  the  destinies  of  men ;  so 
that  neither  the  faith  that  is  centred  in  him,  nor  the 
preaching  of  him  to  others,  can  ever,  by  any  possibility, 
turn  out  to  be  false  and  vain.  The  hope,  in  Christ,  of  a 
glorious  immortality  through  the  eternal  ages  is  no  vain 
dream  that  serves  only  to  allure  and  deceive  the  foot-sore 
and  way-worn  traveller  to  the  immense  and  eternal  here- 
after. Our  faith  and  hope  are  built  upon  a  foundation 
which  cannot  be  shaken — upon  the  rock  Christ,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  itself  shall  never  be  able  to 
prevail.     (Matt,  xvi,  lG-18.) 

(2.)  Tlie  agency  in  the  raising  up  of  ChHat — '*  By  the 
glory  of  the  Father."  In  the  history  of  the  Jews  there  had 
been  resurrections  previous  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
It  was  not  a  new  thing  for  the  dead  to  be  raised  to  life — 
for  the  grave  to  be  unsealed  and  restore  that  which  it  held. 
Elijah  raised  to  life  the  Zarephath  widow's  son ;  and  the 
Shunamite's  son  had  been  brought  back  from  the  gloomy 
regions  of  death  by  Elisha ;  and  the  man  that  was  cast  into 
Ehsha's  tomb  revived  and  stood  up  upon  his  feet,  when  he 
touched  the  bones  of  the  deceased  prophet.  The  power  that 
brought  about  these  marvellous  events  was  God,  for  he 
alone  can  make  men  living  souls.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  all  these  instances,  human  and  subordinate  instru- 
ments were  employed.  One  primary  purpose  was  doubtless 
served  thereby — viz.,  a  confirmation  of  their  mission,  and  a 
giving  of  efiect  to  the  messages  made  by  the  men  under 
whose  instrumentality  they  transpired.  Even  in  the  cases 
of  the  resurrection  to  life  that  happened  in  connection  with 
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the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  the  divine  element  was  not 
separated  from  the  human  to  the  eyes  of  men.  They  were 
"Wrought  by  him  in  the  complete  peraonality  of  his  twofold 
nature,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man ;  but  in  each 
WLnd  all  of  them  something  intervened  between  omnipotence 
ctnd  its  exercise.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  himself, 
however,  differed  from  all  preceding  resurrections,  both 
t>hose  in  Jewish  history  and  in  his  own  personal  history ; 
ajid  it  will  differ  from  the  final  resurrection  of  humanity. 
It  is  marked  off  from  all  othera  in  its  unexampled  unique- 
ness. He  was  raised  "  by  the  glory  of  the  Father."  There 
^was  no  mediate  instrumentality  or  agency ;  but  the  direct 
and  immediate  power  of  God  was  put  forth  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  his  own  Son. 

God  the  Father's  power  is  constitutive,  but  not  exhaustive 

of  his  "glory."    All  that  essentially  and  incommunicably 

belongs  to  God,  and  constitutes  the  perfection  of  his  nature 

as  God,  is  his  "  glory  " ;  so  that  the  manifestation  of  any  of 

his  divine  perfections  is  his  "  glory  "  exhibited.     The  glory  of 

God's  power  was  displayed  in  the  raising  6f  Jesus  from  the 

dead ;  so  was  the  glory  of  his  complacential  love.     Christ 

was  thereby  declared  to  be  the  Father's  Son  with  power 

(Rom.  i,  4),  and  the  accepted  and  sufficient  propitiation  for 

the  sins  of  the  world.     In  his  infinite  love,  and  by  the 

secret  working  of  his  almighty  power,  the  Father  brought 

the  Son  from  the  silence  and  dust  of  death,  and  called  him 

to  the  throne  of  his  own  eternal  Majesty — to  that  joy  and 

glory  which  was  set  before  him,  and  by  which  he  endured 

the  cross  and  despised  its  shame,  (Heb.  i,  4 ;  xii,  2.) 

(3.)  The  Christian  restored  to  " newness  of  life" — Jesus 
was  raised  "  by  the  glory  of  the  Father "  to  a  new  life. 
The  life  he  led  on  earth  was  one  of  travail  and  sorrow. 
He  was  pre-eminently  the  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief  (Isa.  liii,  3;  Matt,  xxiii,  37;  xxvi,  38;  John 
xii,  26).  Bfis  righteous  and  holy  nature  was  the  centre 
of  a  grief  unimagined  and  unimaginable  to  men.  All  the 
sources  of  that  intense  soul-suffering  we  know  not,  and 
never  can  know.  A  personality  and  nature  such  as  his 
it  is  impossible  for  us  ever  to  have, — and  is  it  not,  therefore, 
impossible  for  us  adequately  to  estimate  the  intensity  and 
depth  of  the  pangs  which  tore  his  pure  soul  ? 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  sorrow  and  humiliation 
are  past,  and  merged  and  lost  in  that  new  life  to  which  he 
is  raised — a  life  encircled  with  infinite  joy  and  glory^ 
arising  from  the  fruit  and  reward  of  his  obedience  until 
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death.  (Phil,  ii,  9-11.)  So,  in  like  maimer,  the  believer  is 
called  to  a  new  and  blessed  life.  United  to  Christ,  his 
living  head,  he  is  called  to  newness  of  life.  •  As  the  branch 
grafFed  into  another  tree  derives  its  nutriment  and  life  from 
the  stock  into  which  it  is  inserted,  so  the  man  who  complies 
with  Gospel  invitations,  and  yields  to  divine  drawings,  is 
spiritually  graffed  into  Christ,  and  draws  the  inspiration  of 
his  life  from  him.  Psychologically,  a  change  of  views  pro- 
duces a  change  of  life.  This  principle  we  see  exemplified  in 
secular  and  social  life  every  day,  but  peculiarly  so  in  the 
transformation  wrought  in  all  who  sincerely  receive  Qospel 
truth — truth  which  has  Christ  the  Redeemer  as  its  centre 
and  circumference,  its  inner  and  outer  essence.  A  new 
inspiration  is  upon  them.  They  are  raised  by  Christ  from 
their  death  in  trespasses  and  in  sins  to  a  life  of  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness,  through  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  (Eph.  ii,  4-6  ;  Col.  ii,  15, 16.)  New  motives,  new 
thoughts,  new  feelings,  new  actions  are  theirs.  The  old 
life  of  sin  is  dead  and  buried  with  Christ,  and  the  new  life 
to  which  they  rise  in  Christ  is  one  of  holiness, — vital 
godliness.  The  old  life  of  sorrow  and  self-condemnation 
consequent  upon  sin  has  passed  away,  and  given  place  to 
the  new  life  of  "joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  (Bom. 
vi,  11-14  ;  1  Peter  i,  8.) 

Vital  union  with  Jesus  necessarily  brings  with  it  supreme 
sympathy  with  God  in  thought,  feeling,  and  aim.  The 
great  love  of  God  manifested  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when 
believed  in  and  trusted  to,  delivers  not  only  from  the  fear 
of  death,  but  also  from  the  servitude  of  sin,  and  ushers  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  (2  Cor.  iii,  17 ; 
Bom.  vii,  6.)  It  enables  him  who  is  its  subject  to  snap  the 
fetters  of  his  sin,  and  soar  into  the  regions  of  true  life, 
happiness,  and  glory.  Moral  renovation  and  exaltation 
characterise  the  soul  that  is  made  alive  qnto  God  through 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  serves  and  loves  God  because 
God  loves  him. 

The  life  or  death  of  the  soul  then  consists  in  the  nature 
of  its  attitude  and  relation  to  Gk)d  the  great  Father  of  spirits. 
Its  life  is  its  conscious  enjoyment  of  the  smile  and  approba- 
tion of  God,  and  the  unconstrained  and  spontaneous  outflow 
of  its  own  love  and  goodness  to  him  who  is  its  source,  and 
to  men  around  for  his  sake.  It  shows  itself  in  the  harmoni- 
ous growth  and  development  of  all  those  Christian  graces 
that  adorn  the  Christian  character,  flowing  from  an  intuitive 
discernment  and  a  prompt  discharge  of  the  religious  and 
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secular  duties  of  life.  Like  every  other  life  this  spiritual 
life  derived  from  faith  in  a  crucified  and  exalted  Saviour  in 
its  last  analysis  is  simple  and  uncompounded.  It  has  ever 
scklMtantially  expressed  itself,  and  ever  will  do  so,  in  the 
words  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ,  nevertheless  I  live,  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  I  now  live  in  the 
flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me 
and  gave  himself  for  me."  ''  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the 
world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.!*  (Gal.  ii, 
19-21 ;  Ti,  14-17.) 

JOHN  MILLER. 


THE    BASIS    OF   CHRISTIAN    RESPONSIBILITY.* 

What  God  gives  to  man  is  at  once  the  basis  and  measure 
of  wbat  man  owes  to  God,  and  for  which  alone  he  is 
responsible.  Before  God  can  require  from  us,  he  must 
first  give  to^  us,  and  in  his  gifts  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
obligations.  When  God  gives  much,  we  owe  him  much ; 
when  he  gives  little,  we  owe  him  little;  when  he  gives 
nothing,  we  owe  him  nothing.  As  he  gives,  we  must 
answer.  Our  responsibility  is  as  his  gifts— no  more  and 
no  less.    That  is  a  self-evident  moral  axiom. 

God  is  necessarily  the  First  Giver,  just  because  he  is 
necessarily  the  First  Being.  You  cannot  think  backwards 
from  what  now  is,  and  imagine  any  point  in  possible 
thought  when  there  was  no  eternal  First  Being  as  the 
eaose  of  all  time-measured  things  and  persons  in  heaven 
above  and  earth  beneath.  As  the  First  Eternal  Being,  God 
gave  all  creature  existence — all  lives,  lowest  or  highest,  and 
all  that  ministers  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  manifold  lives, 
irrational  and  rational.  God,  the  First  Being,  is  therefore 
the  First  Giver  of  all  things  to  man — giving  him  life, 
and  breath,  and  all  things,  as  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God. 

As  the  First  Being  and  First  Giver,  God  gives  to  man  in 
a  twofold  manner.  Some  of  his  gifts  are  sovereign,  uncon- 
ditional ;  some  are  sovereignly  conditional.  That  is,  some 
of  bis  gifts  are  bestowed  absolutely,  without  regard  to 

♦  Sabfltanoe  of  a  speech  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Tavlor,  Winder- 
mere, at  the  Evl^gelical  Union  Spring  Conference's  Public  Meeting, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  April,  1881. 
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anything  in  us,  or  our  conduct,  as  precedent  reasons  why 
he  so  gives  ;  and  some  are  bestowed  relatively  to  something 
in  us,  or  our  conduct,  as  the  congruous,  or  as  the  meritorious 
reasons  why  they  are  given  to  us  and  not  to  others.  Let 
us'notice  each  of  these  methods  of  divine  giving  in  its  order. 

First,  Sovereign,  absolute,  unconditional  gifts  of  God  as 
the  basis  of  our  Christian  responsibility — 

(1.)  God  gives  us  much  sovereignly,  unconditionally,  in 
the  nature,  capacities,  and  endowments  of  our  soul,  body, 
and  circumstances  to  begin  with.  These  are  God's  first 
gifts  to  us — the  first  things  in  life  as  the  very  ground  and 
possibility  of  a  human  life  at  all.  These  gifts  are  the  divine 
capital  with  which  the  great  business  of  our  human  lives 
must  begin.  We  are,  and  we  havCy  before  we  do,  or  can  do 
anything  toward  God  or  man,  or  be  in  any  wise  responsible 
to  cither.  From  what  we  are,  and  have,  to  begin  with,  all 
doings,  actings,  possibilities,  and  obligations  must  primarily 
spring. 

God  sovereignly  chose  and  fixed  these  first  things  in  life 
for  every  one  of  us,  and  thus  chose  and  fixed  for  us  the 
primary  possibilities  and  obligations  of  our  moral  character 
and  destiny,  and  therein  Is  contained  the  basis  and  measure 
of  different  individual  responsibilities.  This  is  the  true 
doctrine  of  divine  foreoraination,  as  fixed  by  the  divine 
primary  gifts,  the  primary  possibilities,  and  obligations  of 
each  man.  These  limits,  possibilities,  and  obligations 
exactly  measure  the  sphere  of  all  responsibilities  in 
the  moral  universe.  Now,  these  first  things  in  life  are 
fixed  for  and  given  to  every  one  of  us  without  our  consent 
or  control.  You  and  I  had,  peraonally,  nothing  to  say 
or  do  in  choosing  those  who  were  our  parents.  Nor  had 
we  any  choice  of  the  degree  of  health  or  sickness, 
strength  or  weakness,  which  came  with  us  at  our 
birth.  As  little  had  we  to  do  with  the  measure  of  intel- 
lectual capacity,  or  peculiar  dispositions,  tempers,  special 
urgencies  of  soul  which  we  brought  within  our  very  con- 
stitution into  this  world  with  us.  Nor  had  we  anything  to 
do  in  fixing  the  homes  and  the  circumstances  into  which 
we  first  entered.  The  virtue  or  vice,  the  wealth  or  the 
poverty  of  our  first  home  were  inexorably  fixed  for  us, 
and  we  had  no  choice;  there  we  were,  ere  we  knew,  or 
uttered  our  first  cry  at  what  had  taken  place,  but  then  it 
was  too  late  to  have  it  altered.  God  had  fixed  all  these 
things  for  us,  and  gave  us  our  human  life  and  them  in  one 
entangled  bundle,  to  start  with. 
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Nor  need  you  tell  me  that  our  parents  were  responsible 
for  many  of  the  things  which  greeted  us  at  birth.  That  is 
true  of  them  only.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what  they 
did  and  were  before  we  were  born.  The  best  of  us — the 
wisest — had  no  say  in  matters  then.  Why  God  chose 
th^e  particular  parents  of  mine  for  me,  and  inserted  this 
particular  soul,  spirit,  /  7)iy8€lf  I,  into  this  particular  body, 
and  sent  this  conscious,  moral,  immortal  me  to  start  life  in 
yonder  cottage,  and  has  made  me  different  from  my  brothers 
and  sisters — why  he  chose  these  first  things  for  me,  God 
himself  only  knows,  as  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  my  life  and 
all  I  am.  So  it  is  with  us  all.  He  has  given  to  us  very 
variously — to  some  more,  to  some  less ;  and,  in  certain 
directions,  to  some  nothing,  though  to  all  very  much.  In 
what  he  has  given  to  us,  one  by  one,  in  natural  endowments 
and  circumstances,  he  has  given  the  possibilities  of  all  we 
can  do,  or  ought  to  be  in  attainments  and  character.  He  has 
sent  us  here  thus  and  thus  endowed,  and,  as  it  were,  says  to 
us,  on  our  solemn  life's  threshold — "  There  thou  art,  with 
thy  tangled  bundle  of  life's  possibilities  and  obligations ;  a 
very  heaven  or  very  hell  is  indeed  in  thee  and  in  them ;  but 
go  thou  and  manfully  work  out  these  possibilities  and 
obligations  into  things  done  in  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
they  shall  yield  thee  eternal  honours  and  felicities — other- 
wise thou  shall  surely  perish."  That  is  the  eternal  law  of 
duty  written  on  and  in  our  being  and  its  environments  by 
the  finger  of  God.  In  these  great  sovereign  first  gifts  is 
contained  the  grand  ideal  of  our  first  duties,  obligations, 
responsibilities.  He  who  lives  up  to  the  ideal  of  good  and 
right  contained  in  the  possibilities  of  the  good  and  the 
right  in  the  first  things  of  life,  lives  up  to  God's  require- 
ments ;  for  what  God  first  gives,  that  only  God  requires  in 
primary  duty — no  more  and  no  less,  according  to  eternal 
equity. 

(2.)  God  gives  absolutely,  sovereignly,  not  only  to  man  as 
man  in  natural  endowments  and  circumstances,  but  he  also 
gives  absolutely,  sovereignly,  and  in  one  sense  uncondition- 
ally to  sinful  man,  redemption,  grace,  and  blessing,  in  Christ 
Jesus.  Our  Christian  responsibility  is  superimposed,  and 
rosta  on  our  natural,  normal,  moral  responsibility,  as  men 
made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Our  natural 
responsibility  has,  however,  terminated  in  the  disasters  of 
sin  and  death.  The  whole  human  family  in  one  way  or 
another  is  involved  in  the  consequents  of  personal  or  social 
sins,   and  mere  natural,  normal  responsibility  inherent  in 
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ransom  for  all,"  and  who  is  "  the  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world."     Grant,  for  a  moment,  as  many  have 
taught,  that  God  chose  some  sinners  only  as  the  objects  of 
his  saving  love  and  Christ's  redemptive  work,  and  that  for 
these  selected  ones  only  Christ  lived,  and  suffered,  and  died, 
and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  were  left  to  perish,  without 
remedy,  in  their  sins.     That,  as  you  know,  is  the  accepted 
creed  of  all  true  Calvinists.     Let  it  be  granted,  therefore, 
that  God  had  a  perfect  right  to  give  or  withhold  his  saving 
grace,  and  that  he  limited  that  grace  to  some,  and  withheld 
it  from  the  rest,  mark  what  necessarily  follows  in  the  eternal 
equities  of  morals.     Those  whom  God  does  not  love,  but 
hates  only,  those  for  whom  Christ  did  not  die,  and  for  whom 
there   is   no  redemption  through  his  blood,  owe  God  and 
Christ  nothing  in  these  respects.    There  is  nothing  in  God, 
in  these  directions,  to  which  such  men  can  answer.     There 
is  no  ChiTstian  basis  of  gifts  in  God  for  Christian  respon- 
sibilities in  these  men.     They  have  no  real  practical  Christ, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  no  real  practical  responsibility 
Christward.     Otherwise,  their  responsibility  would  be  wider 
than  God's  gifts,  and  extend  to  spheres  where  God  was  not, 
and  be  a  responsibility  answering  to  nonentity,  so  far  as 
Christian  things  are  concerned.    Nothing  in  Christ  for  a  man 
must  for  ever  be  answered  by  nothing  in  that  man  for 
Christ.     Let  all  who  limit  Christ's  love  and  death  to  the 
elect  only,  find  a  basis  of  ChHatian  responsibility  for  the 
XiOD-el6ct,  if  they  can.     I,  at  least,  cannot. 

But  let  us  take  the  broad  Scripture  fact  that,  as  God  the 
Father  loves  all  men  with  purposes  of  saving  mercy,  so 
Christ  by,  and  according  to,  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death 
for  every  man,  and  has  obtained  by  the  merits  of  his  own 
sacrifice  for  sin  eternal  redemption  for  all  as  the  ransom  for 
«11  men.  We  have,  in  the  generic  all-embracing  redemptive 
facts  and  gifts  for  all  men,  the  eternal  basis  of  Christian 
Tesponsibility  for  every  moral  unit  of  the  race.  Christ 
laving  done  in  his  life  and  death  for  every  man  whatever 
lie  did  for  any  man,  gives  a  new  Christian  basis  of  respon- 
sibility to  every  man.  In  one  form  or  another,  in  one 
measure  or  another,  all  men  must  stand  before  the  judgment* 
seat  of  Christ,  and  each  one  answer  for  himself,  according  as 
he  has  been  endowed  with  Christian  benefits,  for  no  less, 
and  for  no  more.  For  as  Christ  gives,  so  also  we  must 
answer. 

(4.)  To  all  men  God  gives  much  sovereignly,  absolutely, 
in  the  gifts  and  influences  of  the   Holy  Spirit.      These 
Na  12.  T  Vol.  Z. 
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gifts  and  personal  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are, 
relative  to  man's  moral  nature  as  a  a  free  agent,  adapted  to 
convert,  regenerate,  sanctify,  and  for  these  ends  are  gra- 
ciously bestowed.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  poured  out  on  all  flesh, 
and  has  come  to  convince  the  world  and  bring  men  to 
know  God  and  his  Son.  True,  men  may  and  do  resist 
him,  still  tliey  could  not  do  that  if  he  were  not  working  in 
them  and  around  them.  There  can  be  no  collisions  or 
resistances  where  there  is  force  exerted  on  one  side  only. 
Since,  then,  it  is  conceded  on  all  sides,  that,  in  the  perfection 
of  the  Divine  redemptive  plan,  the  Holy  Spirit's  operations 
are  as  necessary  and  as  essential  in  their  place  and  ends  as 
the  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  in  theirs,  it  follows, 
that  if  there  is  a  man  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  love 
with  a  saving  purpose,  and  for  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
nothing  adapted  to  convert  and  save,  that  man,  thus  passed 
by,  and  left  by  the  Spirit  to  perish  irregenerate,*  has  no 
Christian  responsibility.  He  has  received  nothing,  and, 
therefore,  owes  nothing.  His  responsibilities  cannot  extend 
beyond  God*s  operations  and  gifts,  for  in  that  case  his 
answer  would  be  beyond  God,  and  go  into  the  inane.  Bui 
for  what  God's  Spirit  does  in  you,  around  you,  and  for  your 
moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  well-being,  you  must  respec- 
tively answer,  for  no  less  and  no  more. 

Second,  Sovereign,  conditional  gifts  of  God  as  a  basis  of 
Christian  responsibility. 

The  absolute,  sovereign,  unconditional  gifts  and  blessings 
of  God,  whether  in  nature  or  grace,  lay  the  broad  and  firm 
foundations  of  our  primary  responsibilities.  But  there  are 
also  innumerable  blessings  and  additional  gifts  which  are  con- 
ditioned on  what  we  do  relative  to  our  primary  obligations. 
In  the  natural  sphere  of  things,  the  seed,  the  soil,  the  air, 
the  rain,  the  sunshine,  in  their  correlative  adaptations  to 
produce  the  great  harvests  of  the  earth,  are  Divine  uncon- 
ditional gifts  to  all  men.  But  a  harvest  of  wheat  on  this 
field,  of  barley  on  that,  is  conditioned  on  what  the  farmer 
does,  on  which  of  the  Divine  gifts  he  chooses  to  employ,  on 
which  of  the  Divine  forces  he  chooses  to  set  to  work.  God 
works  on  the  same  lines  as  the  man  chooses.  As  he  plants 
and  waters,  so  God  gives  the  increase  in  quality  and  in 
quantity. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  things  moral,  spiritual, 
and  eternal.  In  sovereign,  unconditioned  generosity,  God 
has  given  all  that  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  salvation  of 
every  man.     Why,  then,  are  not  all  saved  ?    The  reason  is, 
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that  the  unconditional  gifts  of  grace  in  Christ  are  possessed 
and  enjoyed  only  on  certain  conditions,  on  things  done  by 
men  according  to  divine  appointment.  You  provide,  for 
example,  a  feast  for  a  hundred  poor  people.  The  feast  is 
there,  all  things  are  ready,  and  your  invitation  has  reached 
them  to  come  and  eat.  They  must  comply  with  that  con- 
dition, and  eat  of  that  feast,  ere  they  are  satisfied  and 
nourished.  That  you  and  I  may  be  saved  in  fact  and 
experience  by  the  blessings  which  are  in  Christ,  we  must 
personally  come  and  receive  them,  and  enjoy  them  for 
ourselves.  The  one  grand  generic  condition  of  personal 
salvation  i^,  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  made  known 
to  us  in  the  Gospel  testimony.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  This  faith  in  Christ 
may  have  manifold  antecedents,  and  consequents,  and 
implicates,  still  it  is  the  unmeritorious  condition  of  our 
reception  of  the  fulness  of  blessing  which  is  in  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.  It  is  the  inlet  of  Christ  and  his  benefits  into  the 
soul,  and  the  precise  point  where  the  human  and  the  divine 
agencies  meet  and  coalesce  in  conversion,  regeneration,  par- 
don, justification,  and  sanctification.  For  when  we  know 
nothing  we  feel  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing;  and  if  salva- 
tion, peace,  joy,  holiness,  are  ever  to  be  facts  of  experience, 
they  are  facts  wrought  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  shining  in  the  face  of  our  great  Redeemer. 
Till  a  man  know  and  believe  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ, 
Christ  is  and  can  be  nothing  experimentally  to  him,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  God  has  made  faith  in  Christ  the 
unmeritorious  condition  of  our  salvation  through  his 
merits. 

Special  blessings,  and  special  measures  of  blessing  are,  on 
the  same  principle,  conditioned  on  prayer.  God  has  a  great 
reserve  of  blessing  in  Christ  which  he  does  not  bestow  till 
he  is  asked.  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,"  &c.,  is  the  condition 
on  which  manifold  blessings  for  ourselves,  the  church,  and 
the  world  depends. 

So,  preaching  the  Gospel  by  the  Church  of  Christ  to  the 
Christless  world,  is  the  divinely  appointed  condition  of 
man's  being  converted  and  saved.  The  united  work  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  come,  as  it  were,  to  a  point 
where  God  says — I  will  go  no  farther  without  human  work 
and  agency  co-operating  with  me  in  the  salvation  of  men. 
At  this  point  the  Great  Master  said — "  Go  ye  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  Hence,  the  conversion  of 
the  world  is  conditioned  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Church — in 
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its  pastors,  evangelists,  and  individual  members  bein^  faith- 
ful to  the  great  commission.  For,  how  shall  the  world 
believe  on  Christ  and  be  saved  without  the  preacher? 

Holy  living  in  general  is  a  condition  on  which  God  has 
rendered  multitudinous  gifts  and  blessings  dependent.  A 
holy  life,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  meritorious  grouna  of  further 
blessing,  but  it  is,  however,  a  congruous  condition  in  the 
harmonies  of  moral  government.  There  is  a  moral  fitness 
in  the  most  loving  and  devoted  servants  of  God  receiving 
larger  measures  of  the  divine  fulness,  and,  indeed,  larger 
capacities  of  receiving  that  fulness. 

Since,  then,  such  immensities  of  gifts  and  benefits  have 
been  rendered  dependent  on  such  and  such  conditions  and 
synergistic  operations  of  divine  and  human  agencies,  all 
men  are  laid  under  obligations  to  supply  the  divinely 
required  conditions  of  receiving  and  enjoying  God's 
reserved  benefactions.  The  great  basis  of  our  Christian 
responsibility  is,  therefore,  when  fully  stated,  what  we 
have  from  God  absolutely,  and  what  we  may  have  from 
God  conditionally.  For,  he  that  has — what  he  ought  to 
have  from  what  he  originally  had — to  him  shall  be  given 
in  greater  measure ;  but  he  who  has  not — what  he  ought  to 
have  from  what  he  originally  had — from  him  shall  be  taken 
what  he  has  of  means  and  possibilities.  He  that  will  not 
plough  in  the  winter  of  time,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  shall 
beg  in  the  harvest  of  eternity,  and  shall  have  nothing. 
Thus,  what  the  great  God  has  done  for  you  and  me,  and 
given  to  us  absolutely,  and  what  he  is  willing  and  ready  to 
do  for  us,  and  give  to  us  conditionally,  are  the  basis  and  also 
the  measure  of  our  great  Christian  responsibilities  to 
ourselves,  our  fellow-men,  and  our  Redeemer  and  God. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

We  think  that  all  who  have  read  the  word  of  God  with 
any  degree  of  care  and  attention  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  great  atonement  made  for  sin  by  the 
death  of  "  the  Son  of  God,"  and  "  the  Son  of  Man."  con- 
stitutes the  grand  substantial  principle  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Such  is  the  efficacy  of  the  atonement  made  by  Christ, 
that  all  who  believe  in  it  (understanding  what  it  accom- 
plished) are  brought  into  favour  with  God,  are  delivered 
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from  condemnation,  and  "  made  heirs  of  eternal  life "  and 
glory. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  atonement,  signifies  coveHng 
(Psa.  xxxii,  1) ;  and  the  Greek  version  of  this  Hebrew 
word  is  translated  propitiation  in  our  Bible,  and  intimates 
that  our  offences  are  covered  from  the  avenging  justice 
of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  the  great 
theme  of  Apostolic  preaching,  and  we  are  persuaded  will 
for  ever  remain  the  essential  principle  of  the  Gospel.  We 
know  no  other  foundation  on  which  guilty  sinners  can 
build  their  hopes  for  eternity. 

It  is  indubitably  certain  that  the  natural  consequences 
of  folly  and  vice,  which  can  neither  be  averted  by  repentance 
nor  by  reformation  of  character,  are  frequently  prevented 
by  the  interposition  of  friends.  Individuals,  who  by  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation  have  lost  patrimonies  sufficiently 
ample,  under  well  regulated  management,  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  life,  have,  by  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent, 
been  saved  from  poverty  and  disease.  By  a  spirit  of 
heroic  philanthropy,  many,  regardless  of  their  own  safety, 
have  been  impelled  to  snatch  from  impending  destruc- 
tion individuals  from  whom  they  could  expect  neither 
remuneration  nor  reward.  And  there  have  been  men  who, 
during  a  protracted  period  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering 
to  themselves,  have  put  forth  their  calm  and  unwearied 
energies  to  save  from  calamity  and  ruin  an  erring  and 
ungrateful  brother.  Such  examples  of  human  greatness 
are  the  boast  of  history,  and  they  evince  that  it  is  consistent 
with  the  character  of  God  as  Moral  Governor  of  the 
universe  to  permit  suffering  to  be  averted  from  mankind 
by  the  interposition  of  others,  while  their  own  repentance 
and  reformation  of  character  are  inadequate  to  effect  the 
same  end.  They  also  show  from  analogy  that  the  world 
by  vicarious  suffering  may  be  saved  from  eternal  destruc- 
tion, and  they  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
from  the  calumny  and  reproach  with  which  it  has  been 
assailed  by  the  opponents  of  Revelation,  by  proving  that 
it  harmonizes  with  the  dispensations  of  Divine  rrovidence. 

The  same  argument  in  favour  of  the  Atonement  made 
by  Christ,  when  extended  to  the  divinely  appointed  sacri- 
fices offered  during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
becomes  conclusive  and  incontrovertible.  Besides  the  gen- 
eral support  which  it  derives  from  the  vicarious  nature  of 
these  sacrifices,  there  are  many  circumstances  which  prove 
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that  there  existed  an  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ.  As  they  were  of  short 
duration,  many  ages  having  elapsed  previous  to  their 
appointment,  and  oblation  having  ceased  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  they  were 
evidently  inadequate  to  procure  those  blessings  which  had 
been  lost  in  consequence  of  disobedience.  But  as  the  Jew- 
ish ritual  was  typical  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  sacrifices  were  descriptive  of  that 
oblation  to  be  offered  in  succeeding  ages,  by  which  sina 
were  to  be  forgiven,  and  privileges  co-extensive  with  the 
human  race  were  to  be  confeiTed.  This  supposition  ia 
confirmed  by  the  language  of  the  Psalmist — "  Burnt  offer- 
ing and  sin  offering  thou  hast  not  required.  Then,  said  I, 
liO,  I  come:  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I 
delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God"  (Psalm  xl,  6-8), 
language  which,  from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
we  are  warranted  in  applying  to  Christ  This  connection, 
so  early  intimated,  was  afterwards  more  distinctly  revealed. 
The  prophets  who,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Jewish  economy, 
were  raised  to  instruct  the  people  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  advent  of  the  promised  Messiah,  were  permitted  to 
discern  more  clearly,  and  to  make  known  more  fully  their 
precious  nature.  They  likewise,  in  language  the  most  pre- 
cise, predicted  their  abolition,  and  by  connecting  this  event 
with  the  coming  of  the  promised  Deliverer,  the  pious  in 
those  days  were  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  expected  deliverance.  And  that  they  might 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  after  threescore 
and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  him- 
self" (Dan.  ix,  26.)  The  completion  of  this  event  being 
predicted  as  simultaneous  with  the  abolition  of  sacrifice  and 
oblation,  distinctly  intimates  that  there  existed  between 
them  a  relation  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  that  the  one 
was  to  be  superseded  by  the  other. 

For  reasons  sufficiently  obvious  this  connection  was  not 
directly  stated  during  the  abode  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
earth.  Yet,  to  an  attentive  reader  of  the  Gospels,  many  of 
the  allusions  there  made  to  it  will  appear  sufiiciently 
marked  and  definite,  and  admirably  adapted  to  existing 
ciixsumstances.  (See  Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Luke  xxii,  14 ;  John  i, 
29.)  After  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the 
disciples  having  obtained  more  exalted  and  spiritual  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
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sation,  it  was  revealed  with  all  the  clearness  attending  a 
divine  illumination.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  many  of  the 
Epistles,  and  in  that  addressed  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  illus- 
trated with  a  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail  sufficient 
to  satisfy  every  candid  inquirer  of  its  reality. 

While  the  preceding  observations  respecting  the  averting 
of  calamity   by  interposition,  show   that  the  salvation  of 
mankind  by  vicarious  suffering  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  God  as  moral  Governor  of  the  world,  the  con- 
nection found  subsisting  between  the  divinely  appointed 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  economy  and  the  death  of  Christ 
satisfactorily  proves  that  the  latter  was  vicarious.     For,  if 
the  justice  of  this  inference  is  denied,  the  sacrifices  under 
the   law,  which   were   confessedly  inadequate   to   procure 
forgiveness    of   sins,   must  have   constituted  part    of    an 
unmeaning  and  burdensome  ceremony,  and-  between  them 
and  the  death  of  Christ  there  could  have  existed  no  relation 
whatever.     The  former  supposition  is  oppased  to  the  wis- 
dom, goodness,  and  holiness  of  the  divine  being,  the  author 
of  the  Jewish  religion;  and  the  latter  is  contradicted  by 
Scripture,  which  distinctly  intimates,  and  directly  asserts 
the  existence  of  such  a  connection  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
And  it  is  further  evident  that,  as  the  relation  of  type  and 
antitype  cannot  exist  unless  both  correspond  in  their  prin- 
cipal and  distinctive  characteristics,  there  must  have  been 
such  a  correspondence  between  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
and  the  death  of  Christ;  and,  as  it  is  indubitably  certain 
that  the  former  were  vicarious  (Lev.  iv,  v,  vi,  xvi),  the  latter, 
to  which  they  referred,  and  by  which  they  were  superseded, 
must  also  have  been  vicarious.     The  justice  of  this  conclu- 
sion is  confirmed   by  the  reasoning  of  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  institutions  of  the 
law  are  represented  as  being  "shadows  of  good  things  to 
come,"  and  in  which  the  inefficacy  of  Jewish  sacrifices  and 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  to  take  away  sin,  are  directly 
stated.     "  For  the  law,  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can  never  with 
those  sacrifices  which  they  offered  year  by  year  continually 
make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."     (Heb.  x,  1.)     "  And 
every  priest  standeth  daily  ministering  and  offering  often- 
times the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins : 
but  this  man  [Christ]  after  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God."     (Heb. 
X,  11, 12.) 
To  this  argument  in   proof  of  the   reality  of  Christ's 
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atonement  it  has  been  objected  that  the  language  used 
by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  simply  refers 
to  rites  and  customs  which  were  highly  esteemed  and 
venerated,  and  consequently  is  entirely  figurative;  and 
that  the  connection  between  the  sacrifices  under  the  law 
and  the  death  of  the  promised  Messiah  was  unknown  to  the 
Jews. 

The  former  objection,  if  admitted,  and  traced  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion,  would  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  system  of 
shadows ;  a  system  alike  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  its  author,  and  the  happiness  and  safety  of  its 
abettors.  The  fact  implied  in  the  latter  cannot  justly  be 
regarded  as  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
we  contend.  For  although  the  full  import  of  the  prophecies 
delivered  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  the  end  and  design  of 
the  sacrifices  then  offered,  were  not  clearly  discerned  by  the 
Jews,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  amply  suffi- 
cient to  excite  and  to  cherish  in  the  breasts  of  the  people, 
until  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,"  an  expectation  of 
approaching  deliverance.  And  as  it  was  necessary  that  a 
sacred  regard  for  the  institutions  then  existing  should  be 
preserved,  a  more  full  disclosure  of  their  subserviency  to  the 
Christian  dispensation  would  have  been  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  the  Divine  Being.  By  the  knowledge 
which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  acquire,  both  these  pur- 
poses were  effected ;  for  while  all  venerated  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  "  many  waited  for  the  consolation. of  Israel." 

Although  the  preceding  argument  may  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  it  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  Scripture  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  vicarious  and  propitiatory.  It  is 
impossible  otherwise  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  in- 
tensity of  these  sufferings,  and  the  dismay  experienced 
under  them,  especially  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
purity  and  innocence  of  Christ's  character  and  the  dignity 
of  his  person.  He  was  the  only  begotten  and  well-beloved 
Son  of  God,  and  he  had  no  personal  sin  for  which  to  suffer, 
for  he  "  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separated  from 
sinners."  (Heb.  vii,  26.)  Yet  his  life  presented  a  scene  of 
sorrow  uninterrupted  and  unbroken.  He  was  subjected  to 
the  scorn  and  persecution  of  wicked  men,  and  frequently 
deprived  of  the  common  blessings  of  Providence.  And  such 
was  the  anguish  he  endured  previous  to  his  crucifixion,  that 
he  thrice  besought  his  Father  that  the  bitter  cup  might  pass 
from  him,  and  while  he  hung  on  the  cross,  in  the  agony  of 
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his  spirit,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  " 

While  to  those  who  admit  the  original  dignity  of  (yhrist's 
person,  it  has  appeared  impossible  to  reconcile  these  suffer- 
ings, unless  regarded  as  vicarious,  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Being,  to  Socinians,  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ's 
person  and  the  reality  of  the  atonement,  they  have  seemed 
capable  of  an  easy  solution.  Believing  that  Christ  was  a 
human  being  only,  invested,  indeed,  with  authority  from 
God  to  instruct  a  guilty  world,  and  to  proclaim  remission  of 
sins  to  the  perishing,  they  represent  his  sufferings  as  natur- 
ally resulting  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  And  admitting  the  purity  and  innocence  of  his 
character,  they  affirm  that  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
Divine  goodness  to  permit  him  to  bo  afflicted,  and  at  last  to 
be  deprived  of  existence  by  a  violent  and  ignominious 
death.  For  as  they  believe  that  he  was  sent  to  instruct 
mankind  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  they  deny  that 
this  part  of  his  commission  would  have  been  fulfilled  unless 
he  had  been  subjected  to  suffering. 

The  defenders  of  the  atonement  regard  these  statements 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  efiFect  the  purpose  for  which  they 
have  been  adduced.  For,  even  although  they  harmonized 
with  the  descriptions  given  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person, 
they  do  not  account  for  the  perturbation  and  anguish  of 
spirit  he  manifested  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross.  His 
followers  have  desired  death  as  the  termination  of  their 
sorrows  and  the  consummation  of  their  bliss,  and  when  com- 
pelled to  resign  their  existence  to  the  dominion  of  lawless  and 
unhallowed  power,  have  rejoiced  that  they  were  "  counted 
worthy  to  suffer"  in  defence  of  truth ;  and  whilst  expiring 
amidst  horrid  and  excruciating  torments,  they  have  evinced  a 
firmness  and  magnanimity  of  spirit  altogether  inexplicable 
to  their  enemies.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  mortals 
"encompassed  with  infirmity"  and  conscious  of  sin,  have 
encountered  death,  whilst  Christ,  possessed  of  all  excellence, 
in  the  prospect  of  crucifixion,  prayed  *'  that  his  Father 
might  save  him  from  that  hour." 

This  fact  completely'  exposes  the  unreasonableness  and 
absurdity  of  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  and  plainly  intimates 
that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  essentially  different  from 
those  endured  by  men  in  enterprises  of  philanthropy. 
This  is  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  assertion  made 
by  our  Saviour,  "  that  he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life 
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and  to  take  it  up  again ; "  an  assertion  evidently  implying 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  power  to  which  no  mortal 
can  lay  claim.  For  although  there  have  been  individuals 
i^irho,  in  endeavouring  to  confer  distinguished  benefits  on 
mankind,  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  privation  and 
distress,  and  rather  than  relinquish  their  designs,  have 
resolved  to  perish  in  effecting  them,  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
of  them,  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  words,  "  that  they 
had  power  to  lay  down  their  lives." 

The  death  of  Christ,  which  is  thus  essentially  distin- 
guished from  the  sufferings  of  mankind,  is  in  Scripture 
uniformly  represented  as  vicarious.  This  truth  was  fre- 
quently asserted,  and  in  language  so  plain,  definite,  and 
varied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  denied 
by  those  who  lay  claim  to  honesty  and  impartiality.  Of 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  directly  stated,  the  following 
are  selected  as  examples.  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  (Isaiah 
liii,  6.)  "Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many."  (Matthew  xx,  28.)  "  For  I  delivered 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received,  how 
that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures." 
(1  Cor.  XV,  3.)  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him."  (2  Cor.  v,  21.)  "Who  gave  himself 
for  our  sins."  (Gal.  i,  4.)  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."  (Gal. 
iii,  13.)  "  Christ  also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself 
for  us."  (Ephesians  v,  2.)  "  Who  gave  himself  for  us." 
(Titus  ii,  14.)  "  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree."     (1  Peter  ii,  24.) 

Socinians  have  availed  themselves  of  an  admitted  use  of 
the  prepositions  implying  substitution,  which  occur  in  these 
passages,  to  render  unavailing  the  evidence  they  afford  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration.  Determined 
to  maintain  the  opinions  they  have  embraced,  and  to  adopt 
every  mode  of  argument  which  they  fancied  might  assist  in 
effecting  their  purpose,  they  have  uniformly  manifested 
little  regard  for  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  rules  of  just 
criticism.  Their  translation  of  the  passages  referred  to, 
confirms  the  truth  of  these  assertions.  For,  while  it  is 
allowed  by  those  acquainted  with  Greek  literature  that  the 
prepositions  avrX,  mpX,  and  vnlp,  which  imply  substitution, 
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may   frequently   be    translated    "  for   the  advantage    of," 
yet  it  is  undeniably  certain  that  their  precise  meaning  in 
any  sentence  can  be  determined  only  by  reference  to  the 
context  preceding  and  following.     The  defendei-s  of   the 
atonement  affirm  that,  by   translating  in  conformity  with 
this  rule   those   passages   respecting   the   death   of   Christ 
which  occur  in  Scripture,  the  most  convincing  and  trium- 
phant evidence  of  its  vicarious  nature  is  obtained.    Socinians, 
nowever,  disregarding  the  meaning  of  the  prepositions  which 
the  scope  of  the  passages  obviously  requires,  have  viewed 
them  as  isolated,  and  affixed  to  them   that  interpretation 
on  which  they  had  previously  determined.     A  cause  de- 
manding of  its  supporters  a  mode  of  defence  so   directly 
opposed  to  reason  and  justice,  must  appear  to  the  enlightened 
and  impartial  mind  equally  false  and  injurious. 

Another  argument  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  for  which 
we  plead  has  been  founded  on  the  expressions  used  by  the 
Apostles  in  representing  the  effects  of  Christ  s  death.     We 
are  said  "to  be  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
his    Son"   (Romans   v,    10) ;    "  to    be    redeemed    not   with 
corruptible  things  as  silver  and  gold — but  with  the  precious 
blood    of  Christ"  (1    Peter  i,   18,   19);   "to   be  justified 
through  faith    in   his   blood "    (Romans   v,    1-9) ;   "  to   be 
"Washed  from  our  sins  in  his  blood "  (Rev.  i,  5) ;  and,  in 
reference  to  the  same  subject,  to  be  "  bought  with  a  price  " 
(1   Cor.  vi,  20).     These  and  many  similar  expressions  be- 
come vouchei-s   for   the   truth  of   the   opinions   which  we 
maintain  respecting  the  death  of  Christ,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  other  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  we 
mre  represented  as   requiring  the   blessings   specified,  and 
ms  altogether  unable  to  procure  them.     In  consequence  of 
the  first  apostasy,  and  through  the  inherent  corruption  of 
the  human  heart,  all  men  had  become  sinnei-s  in  the  sight 
of  God,  were  under  the  condemnation  of  his  divine  law, 
and  liable  to  the  punishment  incurred  by  violation  of  it. 
As  they  were  thus  exposed  to  the  displeasure  of  Qod — a 
displeasure  which  the  attributes  of  Deity  rendered  impos- 
sible to  be  removed  unless  the  justice  of  the  violated  law 
was  vindicated,  justification,  reconciliation,  and  redemption 
were  necessary.     But,  as  these  could  not  be  effected  unless 
by  submission  to   the   penalty   of  the  law  and  by   merit, 
a  substitute  able  to  endure  the  one  and  possessed  of  the 
other,  was  also  required.     That  Christ  was  thus  qualified 
cannot  be  denied  by  those  who  admit  the  dignity  of  his 
person;  and  that  he  did  procure   the  blessings  just   men- 
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tioned  for  man,  is  abundantly  manifest.  But  as  these 
blessings  are  uniformly  represented  as  the  effects  of  his 
sufferings,  his  death,  in  which  his  sufferings  principally 
consisted,  must  be  regarded  as  vicarious  and  propitiatory. 

Those  who  admit  the  validity  of  these  arguments,  receive, 
in  its  most  extensive  meaning,  the  declaration  "  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin."  They  also  agree  in 
maintaining  that  the  blessinors  of  salvation  are  confined  to 
those  who  repent  and  believe ;  but  they  disagree  in 
sentiment  respecting  the  determination  of  God  in  relation 
to  the  atonement ;  some  affirming  that  the  death  of  Christ 
was  designed  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  only  of  those 
who  shall  be  saved,  and  others,  that  it  was  made  for  all 
mankind.  We  decidedly  think  the  latter  is  the  correct 
idea.  Such  texts  as  John  i,  29 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6 ;  1  John  ii,  2  seem 
to  us  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Yes,  but  in  opposition  to 
those  texts  Limitarians  adduce  Jno.  x,  11 ;  Epn.  v,  25,  as 
teaching  that  he  died  only  for  believers.  This  we  do  not 
deny.  Yet  that  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  a  truth  within  a 
truth,  the  general  including  the  particular. 

Amongst  those  who  admit  these  views  disputes  have 
arisen  concerning  those  circumstances  which  rendered  the 
death  of  Christ  valuable  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  A  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  important 
subject  can  be  obtained  only  by  viewing  God,  in  demanding 
an  atonement,  as  the  Lawgiver  of  men.  The  death  oi 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  a  satisfaction  rendered  to 
offended  justice.  And  since  to  vindicate  the  holiness  of  the 
violated  law,  and  to  deter  mankind  from  the  commission 
of  sin,  are  the  principal  purposes  to  be  effected  by  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  offender,  the  sufferings  of  a  substitute 
can  be  accepted  by  the  Lawgiver  only  as  they  lead  to  the 
same  end.  Hence,  the  value  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind  must  have  consisted  in  its 
fitness  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

That  this  fitness  did  not  arise  from  Christ's  human 
nature,  unaided  and  unenhanced  by  any  quality  except  its 
purity,  will  appear  obvious  on  reflection.  For,  if  in  that 
nature  simply  he  endured  the  punishment  incurred  by  the 
race,  his  death,  in  which  his  sufferings  notably  culminated, 
would  have  furnished  no  extraordinary  motive  to  dissuade 
from  the  commission  of  sin  ;  and  thus  one  of  the  chief  ends 
for  which  he  died  would  have  been  defeated.  It  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  event  in  no  respect  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  cases  of  mortality,  the  daily  results  of  sin, 
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except  by  the  innocence  and  holiness  of  the  victim.  Many 
other  events  of  the  same  nature  would  have  been  productive 
of  happier  results.  In  the  death  of  those  who  were  bound  to 
us  by  the  ties  of  relationship,  or  of  those  whose  friendship 
and  amiable  qualities  had  won  our  affections  and  almost 
identified  our  mutual  regards  and  sympathies,  we  would 
have  been  fui-nished  with  motives  to  dissuade  from  the 
commission  of  sin  equally  powerful,  and  perhaps  more 
permanent. 

The  same  truth  might  be  proved  by  showing  that, 
according  to  this  supposition,  the  justice  of  the  divine  law 
would  not  have  been  vindicated.  For  as  it  is  a  maxim 
received  and  observed  by  every  just  and  wise  lawgiver  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  be  proportioned  to  the  crimes 
committed,  the  death  of  Christ  must  have  corresponded  to 
the  demands  of  divine  justice.  But  as  death  was  denounced 
as  the  punishment  against  every  violator  of  the  divine  law, 
and  as  all  have  sinned,  the  demands  of  divine  justice  are  co- 
extensive with  the  transgressions  of  the  human  race;  and 
therefore  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  unaided  and  un- 
enhanced,  could  not  have  endured  the  punishment  incurred 
by  mankind,  and,  consequently,  by  his  death  could  not  have 
vindicated  the  justice  of  the  divine  law. 

Although  from  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the 

value  of  Christ's  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 

mankind,  did  not  arise  entirely  from  his  human  nature,  nor 

from   the  purity  and  innocence  of  his  character,  yet,  from 

divine   information  we   learn  that  these  were  essentially 

necessary:    "Forasmuch,   then,  as   the  children  are   par- 

^kers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself   likewise   took 

eart  of  the  same,  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
im  that  hath  the  power  of  death."  (Heb.  ii,  14.)  "  And 
^uch  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  was  holy,  harmless, 
^^indefliled,  and  separated  from  sinnei-s."    (Heb.  vii,  26.) 

But,  as   it  is  indubitably  certain  that  in  the  person  of 

CJhrist  as  our  mediator  there  existed  two  natures  intimately 

connected — the  human  and  the  divine — the  knowledge  of 

ibis  fact  leads  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  present 

subject    of   inquiry.      In   what   manner   the   human   was 

aided  and  supported  by  the  divine,  and  how  the  offering 

of  the  one  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind  was 

rendered  valuable  by  its  connection  with  the  other,  we  are 

not  informed,  and  by  reason  we  are   unable  to  discover. 

That,  however,  in  the  work  of  our  redemption  they  were 

intimately  connected,  and  that  by  this  union  the  one  was 
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enhanced,  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  expressions  foand  in 
the  sacred  oracles,  of  which  the  following  are  selected  as 
examples: — "Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to 
all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood."  (Acts  xx,  28.)  "  Looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  even  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself 
for  us  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity."  (Titus  ii,  13.) 
"Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with 
corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ."  (1  Peter  i,  18.)  To  our  mind  those 
statements  appear  destitute  of  meaning,  unless  when 
received  as  referring  to  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ's  person.  When  viewed  in  connection 
they  intimate  that  Christ's  blood  was  rendered  valuable  as 
an  atonement  for  sin  by  the  wonderful  constitution  of  his 
person. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  only  conclusion  we  are  warranted 
to  adopt  from  the  information  respecting  this  subject 
aflTorded  by  Scripture — a  conclusion  which  strikingly 
evinces  the  fitness  of  Christ's  death  to  effect  the  two 
principal  purposes  intended  by  inflicting  punishment 
incurred  by  transgression.  From  the  extraordinary 
dignity  of  his  person,  his  death  acquired  a  value  fully 
adequate  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  law  for  the 
violation  of  which  it  was  an  atonement:  by  it  "the 
law  was  magnified  and  made  honourable,"  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  Lawgiver  manifested.  From  the 
unparalleled  nature  of  Christ's  sufferings,  also,  and 
the  humiliation  to  which  he  submitted  on  account  of 
transgression,  the  most  powerful  of  all  arguments  to 
dissuade  from  the  commission  of  sin  may  be  derived. 
Such  was  its  character  in  the  sight  of  God  that  "  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  could  be  no  remission;"  so 
indelible  were  its  stains  that  they  could  not  be  washed 
away  by  "the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats;"  and  so 
awful  the  calamities  it  had  entailed  on  the  sons  of  men, 
that  for  their  removal  "  the  Son  of  God  "  left  the  splendours 
of  heaven  and  the  smiles  of  his  Father's  countenance, 
veiled  his  divine  nature  with  a  robe  of  mortality,  sojourned 
on  earth  "  a  man  of  sorrows,"  and  at  last  friendless, 
despised,  and  bleeding,  died  amidst  the  agonies  of  cruci- 
fixion — the  convulsions  of  external  nature  testifying  to  the 
greatness  of  his  sufferings,  and  intimating  the  accomplish* 
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.  of  an  event  the  most  wonderful  recorded  in  the 
Is  of  time. 

e  are  aware  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
the  value  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins 
e  world  arises  from  another  source ;  that,  in  fact,  some 
es  have  referred  it  to  the  appointment  of  God,  and 

endeavoured  to  defend  this  opinion  by  arguments 
led  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  Lawgiver.  These 
nents,  although  specious,  are  liable  to  insuperable 
tions.  While  in  appearance  they  magnify  the  absolute 
mty  of  God,  they  in  reality  impugn  his  wisdom  and 
aess.  For  if  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  offered  by 
it  arose  from  its  divine  appointment  apart  from  the 
ty  of  the  offerer,  by  parity  of  reason  it  is  obvious 
a  less  precious  gift,  if  divinely  appointed,  would  have 

equally  acceptable ;  and,  extending  the  argument 
led  on  the  divine  sovereignty,  it  would  have  been 
stent  with  the  character  of   God  to  have  appointed 

a  gift.  But  were  this  supposition  consistent  with 
n,  the  Father  of  all  mercies  would  have  acted  un- 
[fully  in  giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  the 
)f  all  mankind,  while  justice  could  have  been  vindi- 

and  heaven  regained  by  a  less  precious  gift. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON. 


I    WOULD,    BUT    YE    WOULD    NOT. 

MATTHEW    XXIII,    37. 

N  we  observe  the  connection  between  these  words  and 
wful  passages  which  precede  them,  we  find  that  they 
a  most  natural  and  fitting  conclusion  to  the  last  public 
arse  which  was  uttered  by  our  Lord.  From  the 
er  which  follows,  we  learn  that  these  farewell  sentences 
pronounced  within  the  courts  of  that  sacred  shrine 
1  was  so  soon  to  be  left  deserted  and  desolate.  As 
lo  indications  of  impending  ruin  were  visible.  The 
le  walls  of  the  temple,  its  courts  glittering  with  gold, 
the  stupendous  foundations  upon  which  they  were 
1,  to  the  outward  eye  seemed  almost  impregnable, 
d  securely  upon  her  hills,  and,  girded  with  her  walls 
bowers,  the  city  of  God  seemed  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  nations  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
^e  sentence  of   retributive  destruction  had  already 
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been  recorded  against  her,  and  well  did  he  know,  who 
stood  there  surrounded  by  all  her  magnificence,  how  awful 
were  the  calamities  with  which  she  would  soon  be  over- 
whelmed, and  how  complete  was  the  destruction  which, 
like  a  mighty  wave,  would  sweep  away  her  strength  and 
splendour  for  ever. 

The  knowledge  of  these  things,  sufficient  as  it  was  to 
cause  the  burst  of  sorrow  recorded  in  the  text,  was  not  the 
only  reason  for  our  Lord's  passionate  emotion.  His  pre- 
vious utterances  testify  that  his  whole  nature  was  roused. 
Self-controlled  and  calm  as  he  could  be  when  undergoing 
personal  indignities  for  the  sake  of  othei's,  he  was  also 
responsive  to  eveiy  thought  of  purity  and  tenderness, 
quick  to  resent  all  injustice,  and  ready  to  overwhelm  all 
hypocrisies  with  scathing  indignation.  Hence,  in  this 
closing  discourse,  we  have  both  scorn  and  tenderness, 
anger  and  love. 

The  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  their  ostentation,  their  oppres- 
sion of  the  helpless,  their  utter  and  shameless  hypocrisy, 
seemed  to  stir  the  fountain  of  his  righteous  wrath  until  it 
overflowed  in  the  awful  denunciations  which  are  here 
recorded.  In  the  end  he  declares  that,  by  filling  up  the 
measure  of  their  iniquities  in  crucifying  the  Messiah,  they, 
and  all  who  were  of  like  spirit,  exposed  themselves  to  the 

f)ent  up  vengeance  of  heaven,  which  would  now  be   no 
onger  restrained.     "  All  these  things,"  says  he,  "shall  come 
upon  this   generation."      The  vision   of    the   accumulated 

Eenalty  of  past  ages  descending  upon  the  guilty  was  now 
efore  his  mind.  He  saw  the  nation,  lost  in  its  apostasy 
and  sin,  exposed  to  that  destruction,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Romans,  than  which,  as  Lightfoot  says,  "  no 
former  ages  have  ever  seen  any  more  woeful  or  amazing — 
nor  shall  any  future — before  the  funeral  of  the  world  itself." 
The  remembrance,  too,  of  countless  blessings  which  the 
Israelites  had  rejected,  innumerable  mercies  which  they 
had  despised  and  opportunities  which  they  had  neglected 
and  lost,  came  crowding  thick  upon  him,  and  filled  his 
soul  with  profound  emotion.  Stern  and  righteous  indigna- 
tion gave  place  to  pity — tenderest  pity  and  love — which 
found  expression  in  the  words  with  which  the  chapter 
ends — "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the 
prophets  and  stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not ! " 
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We  have  here,  then,  a  distinct  and  powerfully  affecting 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Nature.     The  speaker  of  these 
words  came  to  this  earth  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  glory  of  the  Eternal  to  the  sons  of  men.     His  man- 
hood was  but  the  precious  shrine  from  which  shone  forth 
lis  supreme  and  eternal  Godhead.     If  he  had  been  merely 
human,  the  expression  of  this  emotion,  profound  as  it  was> 
"would  have  been  comparatively  unimportant.     That  a  man 
should  be  capable  of  feeling  compassion  such  as  this  would 
form  a  conclusive  proof  of  a  kind  and  tender  heart.     But 
of  what  real  value  would  the  knowledge  of  this  be  to  men 
generally  ?     The  power  and  beauty  of  the  words  of  Christy 
and  their  influence  over  the  human  race,  are  due  to  the 
great  facts  that  they  express  not  only  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  a  Man — the  greatest  and  best  of  men — but  also 
the  deepest  emotions  and  purposes  of  the  eternal  God.     If 
they  did  not,  then  a  great  portion  of  the  record  of  Christ's 
life  would  be  deprived  of  its  value  and  significance.     It  is 
little  for  us  to  know  that  a  man  thus  lived  and  loved  in 
Galilee  1800  yeai-s  ago.     The  Gospel  story  is  no  Gospel 
unless  it  is  the  story  of  the  Incarnate  God.     That  it  is 
such  we  conclude  from  the  supreme  spiritual   beauty  of 
him  whom  the  Grospels  reveal  to  us,  and  from  the  influence 
of  his  life  and  words  upon  the  world. 

We  cannot  acknowledge  the  possibility  of  such  effects 
from  a  cause  so  inadequate  as  a  human  personality,  however 
richly  endowed  by  God.  We  therefore  believe  that,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  we  have  a  distinct  and  power- 
ful revelation  of  the  nature  of  God.  In  this  burst  of 
genuine  and  profound  emotion  we  see  not  only  the  sorrow 
of  the  patriot  and  the  pity  of  a  man,  but  also  the  kindness,, 
the  mercy,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  Almighty  Father. 

In  endeavouring  to  make  this  still  more  evident,  we 
shall  first  notice  the  benevolent  purposes  here  expressed^ 
and  point  out  upon  whom  they  should  have  terminated. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  great  desire  of  God  in  reference 
to  the  Jewish  people  was  that  they  should  be  gathered  to 
himself  He  had  for  this  purpose  graciously  revealed  him- 
self to  them,  kindly  cherished  them,  and  blessed  them  with 
innumerable  privileges.  In  the  touching  words  of  the  song 
of  Moses,  referring  to  the  people  Israel : — "  He  found  him 
in  a  desert  land  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  he 
led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple 
of  his  eye.  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fiuttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them. 
No.  12.  U  VoL  3. 
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beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead 
him,  and  there  was  no  strange  God  with  him."  Clearly 
the  purpose  of  God  in  all  this  was  that  the  people  might 
be  fully  and  entirely  his,  in  heart  as  well  as  in  name. 
Now  the  reference  in  the  Gospel  to  the  past  is  sufBciently 
clear.  "How  often  would  I  have  gathered  you,"  said  the  Lord, 
expressing  the  longing  desires  oi  God  for  human  salvation 
in  the  past,  as  well  as  during  the  personal  ministry  of  our 
Lord.  He  would  have  gathered  them  around  him  by  those 
prophets  whom  they  slew.  He  would  have  drawn  them  to 
his  own  purity,  righteousness,  and  peace,  through  the  good 
and  holy  men  whom  they  had  stoned  to  death  in  the  ages 
long  gone  by.  Some  indeed  had  been  drawn  to  him.  The 
prayer  had  often  ascended  from  other  lips  than  those  of 
David,  "  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  unto 
me  1  for  my  soul  trusteth  in  thee.  Yea,  in  the  shadow  of 
thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge,  until  these  calamities  be 
over-past."  "  Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings." 
And  as  often  as  the  prayer  of  the  humble  and  the  contrite 
ascended  was  the  promise  fulfilled,  "  He  shall  cover  thee 
with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust." 
The  blessedness  thus  enjoyed  by  a  few,  God  desired  to 
bestow  upon  all.  The  great  and  universal  invitations  of 
the  evangelical  prophets  are  proof  sufficient  of  this,  even  if 
no  other  available  evidence  were  forthcoming.  But  to 
silence  all  doubt,  to  furnish  the  entire  intelligent  universe 
with  an  overwhelming  proof  of  his  love,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son.  "  To  him,"  said  the  prophet,  *•'  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  people  be."  And  when  seeking  to  fulfil  the  desire  of 
God  and  to  draw  the  people  in  all  ages  to  his  heart,  how 
appropriate  in  view  of  their  unwillingness  was  that  burst 
of  passionate  emotion,  "  How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thee,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings; 
but  ye  would  not."  The  grace  and  mercy  thus  designed 
for  a  world  of  sinners  were  first  offered  to  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes. 

The  climax  of  their  guilt  was  soon  to  be  reached  when 
the  Son  of  Man,  betrayed  and  deserted,  hung  upon  the 
accursed  tree.  And  yet,  over  these  very  men  did  he  yearn 
with  unutterable  love.  For  the  language  of  the  Saviour 
evidently  implies  that  in  gathering  these  sinners  to  himself 
he  would  have  done  so  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
compassion,  "  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings."  And  if  he  would  have  gathered  them,  as  the 
words  suggest,  tenderly,  he  would  also  have  done  so  safely 
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— they  would  have  been  safe  under  his  wings.  Even  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  very  fowls  about  our  homes,  are  known 
to  shelter  their  little  brood  with  wonderful  gentleness,  and 
defend  them  with  the  utmost  courage  and  resolution !  How 
gracious  and  how  condescending  in  him  who  made  the  stars 
and  who  controls  the  revolutions  of  the  teeming  worlds 
that  roll  in  the  infinite  expanse  thus  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  as  illustrative  of  the  sweetness  of  his  love  and  the 
security  of  those  who  trust  in  him,  a  figure  so  homely  and 
so  tender,  drawn  from  the  habits  of  one  of  the  humblest  of 
his  creatui^es !  Such,  then,  being  the  benevolent  purposes 
of  God,  how  was  it  that  they  were  frustrated  ? 

The  concluding  words  give  the  reason  why  the  blessings 
could  not  be  enjoyed  by  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Surely  no  one  will  say  that  God  did  not  intend  to  confer 
the  mercies  to  which  allusion  is  made  ?  It  cannot  be  that 
there  was  insincerity  in  the  evangelical  invitations  of  pro- 
phets, and  in  this  lament  of  the  Redeemer  ?  The  reality 
and  truth  of  God's  desire  was  abundantly  shown  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  providential  dealings  with  the  Jewish 
nation.  If  it  be  said  that  in  the  words  under  consideration 
we  have  the  expression  of  Christ's  hunutn  and  not  of  his 
divine  will,  then  we  reply  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
there  should  be  any  conflict  between  them.  Unless  Christ's 
human  will  was  in  absolute  and  continual  harmony  with 
his  Divine  will,  then  what  he  declared  when  he  said  "  I  and 
my  Father  are  one,"  was  not  absolutely  correct.  But  no 
one  will  affirm  this,  and  therefore  the  statement  quoted, 
along  with  many  others,  shows  that  all  the  parts  of  Christ's 
complex  personality  were  in  complete  and  perfect  harmony. 
The  will  of  Christ  was  the  will  of  the  Father.  We  cannot 
yield  to  the  thought  for  one  instant  that  it  was  the  will  of 
Qod  that  these  men  should  perish.  The  direct  contrary  is 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  It  was  not  his  will  that  one 
should  be  lost.  But  they  rejected  his  mercy  and  turned 
away  from'  his  grace.  They  chose  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  man 
were  in  conflict.  God's  will  was  expressed  in  earnest 
warnings,  in  loving  invitations,  and  lastly,  in  the  gift  of  his 
Son.  Man's  will  was  expressed  in  hatred  of  truth,  love  of 
moral  evil,  indulgence  in  sensual  passion,  pride,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  utter  rebellion  against  the  spirituality  of  God's 
law,  which  is  also  the  expression  of  his  will. 

How  was  it  that  God  did  not  attempt  to  compel  those 
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whom  he  wished  to  save  to  yield  to  his  benevolent  desires  ? 
Because  the  will  and  the  affections  are  not  within  the  sphere 
of  compulsion.  No  external  force  can  compel  willingness  or 
love.  If  this  were  passible  the  moral  nature  of  man  would 
be  utterly  different  from  what  consciousness,  experience, 
psychology,  and  the  Word  of  God  teach  respecting  it.  From 
these,  the  highest  of  all  authorities,  we  learn  that  God  has 
given  to  man  a  moral  nature  resembling  his  own,  the  very 
citadel  of  which  is  a  Will  that  does  not,  and,  indeed,  cannot, 
yield  to  external  force.  True,  the  Will  may  be  predisposed 
to  a  certain  course  of  action  by  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  motives ;  but  when  the  time  for  resolving  comes,  the 
Will  is  not  compelled  by  any  previous  circumstances, 
thoughts,  or  affections.  In  the  presence  of  al]  kinds  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  influenced  tirst  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  the  Will  may  throw  aside  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  these  motives,  and  resolve  upon  a  course  of  action 
different  from  any  previously  suggested. 

Thus  man  is  a  moral  and  responsible  agent,  subject  to 
the  persuasive  influence  of  motive,  but  not  susceptible  of 
compulsion  in  the  sphere  of  his  volitions.  By  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  we  are  responsible  for  the  choice  which 
we  make.  We  select  the  course  which  we  shall  pursue. 
Our  actions  are  the  result  of  a  free  and  unfettered  power 
of  choice. 

This  fully  explains  why  God  did  not  seek  to  force  the 
despisers  of  his  grace.  Motives  more  than  sufficient  to 
convert  them  had  already  been  offered ;  but  they  refused  to 
j-ield.  The  measure  of  their  sin  was  about  to  be  filled  to 
the  brim.  There  was  no  hope  glimmering  in  the  horizon 
for  those  who  rejected  God's  mercy.  Hence  the  heart- 
moving  cry  of  pity  and  sympathy — '*  Hoiv  often  would  I 
have  gathered  you,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  hut  ye  wovtld  not" 

We  can,  in  conclusion,  affirm  with  absolute  confidence 
that  he  who  would  have  gathered  the  worst  and  wickedest 
under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  will  now  welcome  every 
trembling  soul  by  sin  oppressed,  who  desires  to  accept  his 
mercy.  He  will  listen  to  and  answer  the  cry — "  Hide  me 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings."  He  will  strengthen  the 
resolve — "  I  will  hide  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever,  I  will  trust 
in  the  covert  of  thy  wings."  And  to  all  who  thus  seek  and 
solemnly  resolve  will  belong  the  promise — "  He  shall  cover 
thee  with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust." 

THOMAS  W.  BOWMAN. 
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Mr.  Carlyle  defines  worship  as  "  transcendant  wonder," 
but  the  definition  does  not  help   us   much.      It   may   be 
conceded   that   there   is   an   element  of   wonder   in    such 
\¥orship  as  is  claimed  for,  and  extensively  paid  to,  heroes ; 
but  objects  and  events  excite  in  us  a  high  degree  of  wonder 
>Yhich  we  neither  speak  of  ourselves,  nor  are  spoken  of  by 
others,  as  worshipping.     A  grand  pyrotechnic  display  fills 
"vrith  wonder  those  who  witness  it  for  the  first  time,  but 
tihey  do  not  worship  it.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  allege  that 
*hey  do.     When  the  Psalmist  wrote  of  himself,  "  I  am  as  a 
^wonder  unto  many,"  he  surely  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
^«in  object  of  worship.     The  word  "worship"  is  a  contraction 
:for  worthship.     When  we  address  a  magistrate  as  "your 
worship,"  we  use  a  title  of  honour,  and  we  use  it  in  his 
«ise   either  because   he  possesses  worth,  or  because  he  is 
supposed  to  have  that  in,  or  in  connection  with  him,  in  his 
office,  which  entitles  him  to  a  more  than  ordinary  amount 
of  respect.     Every  man  that  has  worth,  or  is  in  a  state  of 
worthiness,  merits  respect,  and  in  proportion  to  the  worth 
possessed ;  and  we  cannot  prevent  the  rise  of  respect  within 
us   when   we   recognize    the   worth   as   actually    existing. 
Why  are  Christians  enjoined  to  **  honour  all  men,"  if  not 
because,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their  moral  worth, 
they  have  constitutional  worth  as  creatures  of  intelligence 
and  moral  freedom  ?     In  the  marriage  service  in  use  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  the  bridegroom  is  made  say  to  the  bride, 
"With  my  body  I  thee  worship."     The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed   is  substantially  that  which  is  expressed   in 
these  other  words,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  thee  to  her,  and  to  her 
alone."    The  body,  as  a  whole,  is  no  more  capable  of  worship 
than  is  the  foot  or  the  hand.     The  popular  use  of  the  term 
worship  is  natural,  and  perhaps  unavoidable,  inasmuch  as, 
to  employ  the  language  of  another,   worship   is   "closely 
connected    with    the    feeling    of   admiration    and    eager 
affection,  naturally  called  forth  by  all  that  is  at  the  same 
time  great  and  lovely."     Creature-worship  readily  escapes 
our    lips    when    we    notice    profound    respect,   love,   and 
submission   in   one   toward   another;    and  the   subject  of 
these  feelings  has  probably  the  fear  that,  if  he  is  not  all 
the  more  vigilant,  he  will  fall  into  the  sin  of  idol-worship. 
It  has  been  waggishly  said  of  the  man  who  is  continually 
impressing  it  on  others  that  he  is  a  "  self-made  man,"  that 
he  has  one   virtue — he   worships   his  creator.     He  gives 
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evi'loncc  that  he  stands  very  high  indeed  in  his  own 
th<:)u<j:lits  and  affections,  and  he  fortjets  all  the  while  that 
tlio  nune  he  thinks  of  liiniself,  the  less  his  neighbours  think 
of  him.  The  worshipper  of  self  is  never  woi"shipi>ed  except 
hy  hiiuself.  Tliere  must  be  worth,  real  or  imaginary, 
before  tliere  can  be  worship.  Witli  our  views  of  the  devil 
it  is  impossible  to  worship  him.  In  his  inelanchoh'' history, 
so  fur  as  it  is  known  to  us,  there  is  a  strong  appeal  to  our 
])ity,  bill  they  are  the  exceptions  who  commiserate  him. 
He  is.  when  there  is  thought  about  him  at  all,  an  object 
of  terror  and  aversion.  When  he  promised  Christ  all  tho 
kingdoms  of  this  world  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship 
liim,  what  reply  di<l  the  Son  of  Man  make  /  Quoting  from 
Deuteronomy,  he  answered,  "Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
tliy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  "  By  love" 
(•hristians  anr  exhorted  to  "serve  one  another;'*  but 
trl.'fjiouH  liomai^e  and  service  are  to  be  offered  to  God  only. 
AVorsliip  is  liis  due,  for  he  is  a  Being  of  worth — infinite 
worth.  He  is  at  once  the  foundation  and  summit  of  the 
universe.  Wlien  St.  John,  by  mistake,  fell  down  in  a 
worshipful  mood  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  (messenger)  that 
had  ai»peared  to  him  in  vision,  what  did  the  angel  do? 
Jieceive  his  worship^  No;  he  kindly  and  firmly  forbade 
n^liij^ious  liumaj^as  and  pointed  him  to  God  as  the  alone 
object  of  worship.  "See  thou  do  it  not:  for  I  am  thy 
fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of 
them  who  keep  the  saying  of  this  book:  worship  God." 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this  that  John  was  simply  to 
regard  Clod  with  "iranscendant  wonder?"  Wonder  becomes 
us  in  the  presence  of  God,  for  wonderful  he  is — far  more 
W(jnderful,  as  he  is  far  fairer  than  any  of  his  works,  or  all 
of  them  put  to^^a'ther ;  and  wonder  relative  to  him  always 
will  become  ns.  Tliere  is  no  possibility  of  searching  him 
out,  and  this  is  fortunate,  seeing  that  mystery  is  a  condition 
of  worship;  but  wonder,  no  matter  what  its  degree,  is  not 
worship,  or  an  adequate  definition  of  it.  To  be  worship, 
it  must  expand  into  adoration.  God  deserves,  and  claims, 
and  therefore  should  rect'ive,  on  the  ground  of  his  absolute 
excellence,  our  supreme  reverence  and  love.  Supreme 
revifrence  and  love  are  of  the  essence  of  worship,  and  until 
we  are  brought  into  this  state  of  mind  and  heart  toward 
him,  wo  are  not,  and  should  not  look  on  ourselves  as 
worshippers  of  (Jod. 

To  bring  us  into  this  condition  of  soul  is  the  end  of  all 
Gospel  preaching;  and  it  may  be  predicated  of  "all  the 
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ithful  in  Christ  Jesus"  that  they  are  worshippers  of  God. 

hey  feel  the  highest  reverence  and  love  for  him ;   and 

here  the  spirit  of  worship  is,  there  is  the  spirit  of  obedience. 

heir  supreme  wish  is  to  please  him  by  doing  his  will,  and 

ley  are  profoundly  grateful  for  the  revelation  of  it  in 

iiman  speech.     If  Scripture  were  without  the  element  of 

.w,  great  would  be  their  perplexity ;  and  the  absence  of  it 

otild  be  considered  a  grave  omission,  if  not  fatal  to  its 

aim  to  inspiration.    All  genuine  Christians  have  sympathy 

ith  Job  in  the  utterance,  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I 

•ust  in  him."     The  feeling  common  to  Christians  is  that 

ley  should  trust  God  at  all  times — in  the  dark  as  well 

J  in  the  light ;  and  to  the  extent  that  they  know  his  will 

mcerning  them,  they  set  themselves  to  obey  it.     It  is  law 

'ith  them ;  and  for  them  to  set  up  their  own  wills,  or  the 

'ill  of  any  creature,  though  it  were  that  of  the  Archangel 

[ichael,  above  his,  would  be  to  renounce  for  the  time  being 

leir  position  as  Christians.     They  praise  God,  or  think  well 

fhim,  in  the  temple  of  the  heart;  and  their  constant  cry  is — 

"  O  for  a  heart  to  praise  my  Grod, 
A  heart  from  sin  set  free !" 

hey  yearn  for,  and  love  communion  with  him  in  prayer ; 
ut  neither  secret  worship,  nor  private  worship,  nor  family 
orship,  nor  all  these  combined,  exhaust  their  duty  in 
elation  to  God.  More  is  needed  and  more  is  required ;  and 
le  need  for  more  becomes  evident  the  moment  we  take 
ote  of  the  obvious  fact  that  man,  as  it  has  been  observed, 

"  a  being  constituted  not  only  for  religion,  but  also  for 
)ciety."  It  is  for  this  reason,  says  the  same  writer,  that 
he  feels  the  need,  most  of  all  in  the  expression  of  that 
hich  is  holiest  and  highest,  of  fellowship  with  others."  It 
iS  beyond  my  present  scope,  else  it  could  be  easily  and 
tisfaetorily  done,  to  prove  from  the  sacred  writings,  the 
story  of  the  Jews,  and  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
at  God  has  made  it  imperative  on  the  members  of  a 
mmunity  to  gather  together  for  the  regular  and  public 
OTship  of  himself.  The  need  for  it  is  universal,  and  this  is 
le  of  man's  deeper  wants ;  and  if  public  worship  were  to 
ase,  I  question  whether  the  worship  of  God  would  not 
oner  or  later  practically  vanish  from  the  hearts  and  homes 

the  children  of  men.  Now,  if  there  is  to  be  public 
orship,  and  it  is  to  serve  the  purposes  intended  by  God  in 
e  appointment  of  it,  there  must  be  stated  periods  for  its 
lebration — there  must  be  a  day  of  rest ;  and  I  submit  that 
is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  should  strengthen  our  faith  in 
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the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  that  in  the  heart  of  the  moral 
law  we  find  this  commandment — "  Six  days  shall  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  on  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant, 
nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  sti*anger  that 
is  within  thy  gates ;  for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day ;  wherefore,  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it."  The  place  which  the  law  of  the  Sabbath 
holds  in  the  Decalogue — between  the  two  tables — su^ests 
the  necessity  for  it,  as  things  have  turned  out,  if  we  are  to 
do  our  duty  by  God  and  man ;  and  who  that  has  worthy 
conceptions  of  God,  and  true  ideas  of  man,  can  persuade 
himself  that  the  Sabbath  is  sufficiently  kept  and  honoured 
when  it  is  obsei-ved  merely  as  a  day  of  abstinence  from 
servile  work  ?  To  be  a  day  of  rest  in  the  fullest  sense,  it 
must  be  made  a  day  of  worship — social,  public  worship. 
Archbishop  Trench  maintains  that  "abstinence  from  an 
outward  work  is  not  essential  to  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,"  but  is  called  for  because  "  man  scatters  himself 
in  his  work,  and  therefore  must  collect  himself  anew,  and 
have  seasons  for  so  doing ;"  and  I  am  not  inclined  to  diflTer 
from  him.  To  be  convinced  of  the  obligatoriness  of  public 
worship,  all  I  require  to  know  is  how  Christ,  when  he  was 
in  the  world,  and  the  apostles,  during  their  lives,  acted. 
Did  they  sanction  and  encourage  the  holding  of  public 
worship  ?  If  so,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  they  did,  that  is 
enough  for  me. 

It  would  scarcely  do  to  substitute  the  word  religion  for 
the  word  worship  m  the  title  of  this  lecture,  and  hence  it 
is  not  a  needless  or  useless  distinction  which  some  writers 
draw  between  worship  and  religion.  According  to  them, 
worship  is  "not  merely  a  peculiar  sensation  or  frame  of 
mind,  but  a  direct  action,"  and  they  illustrate  its  relation  to 
religion  by  that  of  the  stream  to  the  fountain.  They 
define  religion  as  "  embi*acing  the  whole  inner  life  of  man 
in  personal  communion  with  God,"  and  worship  as  "the 
outward  expression  thei'eof  in  a  sacred  and  solemn  form." 
If,  then,  we  accept  this  view  of  worship,  and  it  appears  to 
me  to  fall  in  admirably  with  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
follow  that  preaching,  however  harmonious  it  may  be  with 
the  contents  of  Scripture,  is  not  an  act  or  form  of  worship. 
Preaching  we  have  shown  to  be  agreeable  to  the  will  of 
God ;  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  promotion  of  hifl 
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glory,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and  spread  of 

Christianity  in   the   world.      Still,  it   is   no   part   of  the 

worship  of  God,  rigidly  defined.     In  worship  we  address 

God;  in  preaching  we  address  our  fellow-creatures;   but, 

although   preaching   does    not   come    under  the   head    of 

worship,  it  has  its  own  place,  and  an  independent  place, 

from  which  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  thrust  it  down,  in 

the  public  worship  of  God.     Without  it  no  public  religious 

service  is  either  complete  or  properly  constituted;  and  if 

under  Christianity,  at  its  introduction,  it  was  raised  to  a 

position  of  vast  importance,  and  has  found  signal  favour,  as 

something  vital   and  vitalizing,  with  all   sections   of    the 

I^otesiant  Church,  it  is  because  the  spirituality  of  Chris- 

t;ianity   is   its    glory,  and    because,   unlike    Judaism,   the 

oeremonial    elements    of    which    it    abolished,    and    was 

designed  to  abolish,  it  is  eminently  adapted  for  universal 

diffusion. 

Suppose  that  in  Evangelical  Reformed  Churches — those 

cshurches  which  have  inscribed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  the 

^vrords  in  *  spirit  and  in  truth  '  as  in  golden  letters  upon  the 

"vralls  of  even  the  humblest  house  of  prayer" — the  pulpit 

^were  silenced,  demolished,  and  swept  away  as  by  a  flood, 

"what  would  happen  ?     In  a  very  short  time  they  would  be 

deserted,  or  an  elaborate  ritual  would  have   to   take   its 

place ;   but,  if  set  up,  that,  too,  would,  in  course  of  time, 

fail  to  attract,  or  if  it  continued  to  attract,  because  people 

would   have   to   choose    betwixt    that    and    nothing,   the 

attraction  would  be  felt  chiefly  by  the  weak,  the  poor,  the 

superstitious,  and  the   ignorant,  and   the   spiritual  power 

exerted  by  it  would  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  elaborateness 

of  the  ritual. 

Notwithstanding  the  full  blown  Ritualism  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  she  wields  over  her  membership  tremendous  power 
of  a  ghostly  kind ;  partly  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  of 
accommodation  which  she  fosters,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  network  of  influence  which  she  throws  around  the 
young,  but  her  moral  power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  her 
pretensions,  antiquity,  and  magnitude ;  and  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  otherwise  until  she  makes  large  room 
in  the  background  for  that  in  her  mode  of  conducting 
public  worship  which  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  imagina- 
tion, and  enthrones  the  simple  and  earnest  preaching  of 
God's  word.  If  religion  is  to  rest  on  an  intelligent  basis, 
and  to  flounsh.  those  who  are  its  representatives,  and  who 
have  the  charge  of   it,  must,  in  the  arrangements  which 
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they  make  in  its  interest,  give  precedence  to  the  claims  of 
intellect,  the  heart,  and  the  will.  Observation  and  experi- 
ence in  all  ages  and  lands  have  demonstrated  that  "idcM 
rule  the  man ; "  and  the  natural  and  direct  way  of  com- 
municating knowledge,  be  it  secular  or  religious,  is  by 
speech,  oral  and  written.  No  church  can  afford  to  ignore 
or  despise  the  apostolic  precept — "  Let  everything  be  done 
decently  and  in  order."  When  it  is  not  attended  to,  there 
is  "  confusion  and  every  evil  work ; "  but  the  less  there  is 
of  a  bewildering,  showy,  and  costly  ritualism  in  conducting 
the  public  worship  of  God,  the  less  there  is  of  pomp  ana 
circumstance,  of  performance  and  crowding  symbols,  to 
draw  the  carnal  eye,  and  the  more  there  is  of  spiritual 
simplicity,  devoutness,  and  sublimity  to  call  the  soul  into 
exercise  rather  than  the  body,  the  grander  and  more  gratify- 
ing will  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  results.  To  restrain  sin 
by  breaking  the  force  of  temptation,  and  promote  the 
working  of  righteousness,  contact  with  the  truth  contained 
in  Scripture  is  what  is  needed  ;  and  if  the  aim  of  ministers 
be  to  secure  this  as  effectively,  and  on  as  extensive  a  scale 
as  possible,  the  greater  will  be  the  contrast  between  them 
and  those  who  are  nothing  if  they  are  not  ritualistic ;  and 
the  more  striking  will  be  their  conformity  to  the  example 
of  the  founder  of  our  holy  religion,  and  the  example  of  the 
apostles  who,  if  they  had  laid  stress  on  ritualism,  and 
been  disposed  to  practise  it,  had  not  the  opportunity. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  priest  or  ritualist  about  him 
who  could  thus  write  concerning  himself — "  Whereunto  I 
am  ordained  a  preacher  and  an  apostle  (I  speak  the  truth 
in  Christ  and  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith 
and  verity;"  and  one  cannot  help  feeling,  when  witnessing 
public  worship  after  a  highly  ornate  and  ritualistic  type, 
that  if  the  Lord  were  suddenly  to  appear,  he  would  aeain 
resort  to  a  "scourge  of  small  cords,"  overthrow  the  altar, 
strip  off  the  gorgeous  vestments,  and  drive  the  performers 
and  profaners  forth.  The  religion  of  the  New  Testament 
knows  but  of  two  rites — baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper — 
and  in  this  we  should  rejoice,  for  the  tendency  of 
ritualism  which,  in  expansive  power,  may  be  compared  to 
steam,  is  to  become  truth's  mausoleum. 

Which  should  have  the  preponderance — the  liturgical  or 
the  homiletical  element?  This  is  hardly  a  fair  question. 
If  either  element  be  wholly  absent,  the  religious  service  is 
incomplete.  We  go  to  the  house  of  God  to  worship  him, 
and  also  to  hear  the  preaching.     We  go  to  hear  the  preach- 
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iog,  but  also  to  worship  Ood.  The  errand  is  complex ;  and 
individuals  should  see  to  it  that  it  is  accomplished  as  regards 
both  purposes.  When  there  is  the  worship  of  the  heart, 
•nd  worship  in  the  forms  of  which  enlightened  reason 
approves,  which  experience  has  found  useful,  and  which 
the  Word  sanctions,  the  eflTect  must  be  to  prepare  for  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  divine  truth ;  and  when  the 
wnnon  is  what  a  Christian  discourse  should  be,  it  must 
intensify  the  desire  to  pay  to  God  the  homage  which  is  his 
due,  and  qualify  for  offering  that  inward  worship  which  he 
is  pleased  to  accept.  The  two  elements  act  and  re-act,  when 
they  are  really  found  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
&TOQrably  on  each  other ;  and  it  might  not  be  amiss  for 
tke  conductor  of  public  worahip  to  divide  the  time  equally 
between  the  two  elements. 

Will  there  be  preaching  in  heaven — the  upper  sanctuary  ? 
tt  not,  there  will  probably  be  something  analogous  to  it. 
Nature,  God,  does  nothing  "  by  leaps."  Life  in  heaven,  it 
^^  is  extensively  believed,  will  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Christian  life,  only  on  a  higher  plane,  and  amid  more 
ftospidous  circumstances.     It  will   be  the   Christian   life 

funfied  and  sublimated.  There  are  degrees  of  glory  in 
^ven-— degrees  of  happiness  and  holiness.  There  are 
^^rees  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  a  principle  of  the  govem- 
JJ^nt  of  God  to  help  one  creature  by  the  agency  of  another. 
Tke  great  Teacher  is  God  himself ;  but  who  can  tell  to  what 
?^tent  he  will  associate  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  with  him 
J*^  the  work  of  teaching  ?  Whether  there  will  be  preaching 
**^  heaven  or  not,  there  will  bo  worship.  This  is  the  idea 
^^reased  in  the  lines— 

"  Where  oou^et^ations  ne'er  break  np, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end'' — 

^  description,  by  the  way,  which,  to  children  at  least,  does 

^t  prove   very  attractive.     St.  John,  in  vision,  saw  no 

^niple  in  heaven,  but  why  ?    The  answer  is  given  in  the 

2^11owing  quotation  : — "  It  is  more  than  a  figure  when  holy 

Scripture  speaks  of  a  liturgy  in  heaven.     If  the  eye  of  the 

^red  seer  beholds  no  longer  any  temple  there,  it  is  only 

^^use  the  whole  is  now  a  temple  in  which  all  are  priests." 

^des,  the  final  end  of  preaching  is  to  bring  the  hearers  of 

}  ^^S^y  ranks,  and  conditions  into  union  and  communion 

J^th  God  in  Christ — is  to  convert,  sustain,  and  develop  in 

^em  the  spirit  of  worship  toward  God,  and  if  it  effect  not 

rj^ifi,  do  what  else  it  may,  it  is  a  wretched  failure ;  so  that, 

^  We  apply  that  highest  of  all  standards — a  spiritual  one — 
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the  superiority  of  worship  to  preaching  must  be  acknow- 
ledged. Dr.  Oosterzee  expresses  my  mind  on  the  subject 
of  preaching  when  he  remarks  that  it  is  "  the  kernel,  but 
not  necessarily  the  crown  of  the  Protestant  service."  I  do 
not  quite  go  Luther's  length  when  he  says — "  When  the 
Word  of  God  is  not  preached  it  is  better  neither  to  sing  nor 
read,  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  come  together  at  all.  A 
Christian  ought  to  know  that  on  earth  there  is  no  greater 
sanctuary  than  God's  Word ; "  but  my  convictions  and 
sympathies  tend  a  little  in  that  direction. 

If  we  cannot  have  in  the  public  worship,  of  God  both  the 
liturgical  element  and  the  homiletical  element,  by  all  means 
let  us  have  the  latter ;  for  if  the  truth,  as  it  lies  invitingly 
spread   out  in   the   Scriptures,   be  clearly   and   faithfully 

f)reached  to  the  congregation,  the  melody  of  gratitude  and 
ove  will  be  evoked  in  many  a  heart,  and  the  sister  voices 
of  praise  and  prayer,  which  sound  so  sweetly  in  the  ear  of 
'*  the  Father  of  spirits,"  will  ascend  from  many  a  heart  and 
many  a  homestead. 

Jesus  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer,  and  furnished 
his  disciples,  at  their  request,  with  a  model  of  prayer.  He 
prayed  for  and  before  them  when  on  the  eve  of  departure 
from  the  world,  but  he  never  prayed  with  them,  or  those 
whom  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save.  The  apostles  wore 
about  them,  waking  and  sleeping,  the  weapon  of  all-prayer 
— fought  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  on  their  knees. 
The  apostles  inculcated  the  duty  of  prayer.  "  I  will  that 
men  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands,  without  wrath 
or  doubting,"  is  a  verse  from  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
and  there  was  nothing  he  was  more  anxious  about  than  that 
Christians  should  "pray  without  ceasing."  The  apostles 
were  mighty  intercessors.  "  Making  mention  of  you  in  our 
prayers  "  is  a  clause  from  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Thessal- 
onians.  The  synagogues  of  the  Jews  had  an  attraction  for 
them,  and  they  visited  those  places  by  the  river  or  sea-side 
**  where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  " — the  wpoaivxaL  But 
we  do  not  read  in  the  book  of  Acts  of  them  anywhere  offering 
public  prayer.  Nor  has  there  come  down  to  us  a  specimen 
of  a  public  prayer  by  an  apostle.  But  Jesus  spent  his  lime 
teaching  and  preaching;  and  the  apostles  did  the  same;  and 
this  one  fact  is  calculated  to  impress  us  with  the  unspeakable 
importance  of  preaching.  Happily  we  are  not  obliged  to 
banish  from  the  public  worship  of  God  either  the  liturgical 
or  the  homiletical  element.  "  If,  on  the  part  of  Rome,  the 
homiletic  element  usually  fails  of  receiving  due  recognition. 
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as  does  often,  on  the  part  of  the  Reformation,  the  liturgical 
element,  the  ideal  unquestionably  is,  that  in  doing  the  one 
wc  should  not  leave  the  other  undone."  Sb  writes  the  last 
named  author,  and  it  is  not  a  case  of  bearing  false  witness 
relative  to  either  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the  Protestant 
Church.  Preaching  in  Protestant  churches  has  been  suffered 
to  overshadow  the  worship  element;  but  this  evil,  we  would 
fain  persuade  ourselves,  is  on  the  fair  way  of  being  mitigated 
and  eventually  remedied. 

The  service  of  the  synagogue  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  after  Christ's  own  heart,  and  if  he  approved  of  one 
feature  of  it  more  than  another,  it  must  have  been  of  the 
reading  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  That  this  custom 
should  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Christian  Church  when 
it  arose,  and  continued  all  down  the  ages,  is  what  might 
have  been  expected,  especially  as  the  Christian  Church 
shaped  itself,  not  after  the  model  of  the  temple,  but  the 
synagogue.  The  Bible  is  a  gift  worthy  of  us  to  receive,  and 
Uod  to  bestow;  and  it  must  be  the  will  of  the  gracious 
giver  that  all  into  whose  hands  it  comes  should  read  it, 
understand,  believe,  remember,  meditate  upon,  and  practise 
it.  To  get  a  letter  from  a  friend,  and  not  open  it,  is  to 
insult  him  ;  and  the  Bible  is  God  s  letter  to  the  race.  The 
need  for  the  public  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  as  great  as 
ever  it  was.  In  making  this  remark,  I  do  not  forget  the 
advances  which  have  latterly  been  made  in  enlightenment 
and  popular  education.  Most  of  the  people  can  read,  and 
an  excellent  copy  of  the  Bible  can  be  had  for  a  few  shillings 
— for  a  few  coppers ;  but  the  mass  of  those  who  own  a  Bible 
cannot  be  trusted  to  read  and  study  it  as  it  is  so  desirable 
that  they  should.  The  dusty  exterior,  and  the  diflSculty 
there  is  in  finding  it  sometimes  when  it  is  wanted,  show 
that  it  is  shockingly  neglected  in  myriads  of  families.  There 
is  another  reason  for  continuing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  public  worship  of  God — viz.,  the  multiplication  and 
competition  of  uninspired  productions  in  an  amazing  variety 
of  forms.  If  he  who  wrote,  "  of  making  many  books  there 
is  no  end,"  were  living  in  our  day,  what  would  he  say  ? 
Tracts,  periodicals  of  all  shapes,  colours,  and  sizes,  books — 
library  editions,  drawing-room  and  pocket  editions,  illus- 
trated and  plain,  lie  about  us  ''  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
when  autumn  has  blown."  We  are  in  danger  of  suffocation 
from  the  outflowings  of  the  printing  press;  and  how  is 
God's  book,  and  what  George  Herbert  called  "  the  god  of 
books/'  affected  by  this  surging  sea  of  literature  ?     it  runs 
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a  risk  of  being  habitually  overlooked,  and  practically  swepi 
into  oblivion.  Of  course,  it  is  the  book  of  the  Sunday 
school ;  but  its  truths,  facts,  and  principles,  are  soon  for- 
gotten when  we  grow  up,  unless  acquaintance  is  maintained 
with  it.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  need  for  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  when  Christians  assemble  together 
for  the  worship  of  Qod,  is  as  urgent  as  at  any  past  period ; 
and  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  the  custom  of  reading  it  in 
church  is  so  generally  observed.  Its  observance  does  not 
excuse  poor  singing,  poor  praying,  or  poor  preaching ;  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  meeting,  if  it  were  only  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  read,  particularly  if  it  were  well  read,  which, 
alas!  it  very  frequentlv  is  not.  This  is  the  less  creditable, 
and  the  more  surprising,  that  the  pastor  is  the  reader,  and 
that  ministers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  men  of  a  liberal  education. 
Oenius  is  rare — rarer  than  goodness ;  and  good  readers  of 
the  Bible,  or  any  other  book,  are  almost  as  scarce.  I  can 
testify  that  I  have  seldom  heard  it  read  even  tolerably. 
Many  read  as  if  they  did  not  believe  in  its  inspiration,  as  if  ! 
they  thought  that  it  was  immaterial  how  it  was  read,  care-  - 
lessly  or  otherwise,  impressively  or  otherwise,  fast  or  slow,  ^ 
distinctly  or  indistinctly.  The  Bible  has  much  to  forgive  ^ 
its  enemies,  and  nearly  as  much  to  forgive  its  friends.  - 
What  Robert  Hall  used  to  say,  it  might  say — *'  These  are  ^ 
the  wounds  which  I  received  in  the  house  of  my  friends,"  and 
without  any  temptation  to  add — "  Faithful  are  the  wounds 
of  a  friend."  Would  you  believe  it  ?  There  are  ministers 
who  do  not  pronounce  the  words  of  Scripture  correctly — an 
unpardonable  fault  in  these  days  when  dictionaries  abound, 
and  cost  little.  Every  preacher  ought  to  know  how  to 
pronounce  every  proper  name,  and  the  names  of  all  the  books 
of  Scripture,  and  should  pronounce  them  when  there  is 
occasion  like  one  familiar  with  them  in  all  respects.  It 
won't  do  for  a  bad  reader  in  self-defence  to  urge  that  as  the 
poet  and  the  orator  are  born,  not  made,  so  the  good  reader 
is  born,  not  made.  If  I  may  judge  from  the  scarcity  of  good 
readers,  reading  is  a  gift  of  nature.  At  the  same  time  I 
never  heard  man  or  woman  boast,  "  I  was  bom  a  reader." 
Good  reading  is  an  art,  and  an  art  which  all  moderately 
endowed  persons  can  acquire,  if  they  will  be  at  the  requisite 
pains.  If  we  have  not  got  a  "commanding  presence,* 
which  Luther  deemed  so  essential  in  a  minister,  we  cannot^ 
I  daresay,  help  ourselves ;  we  need  not,  by  our  style  of  dress 
or  manner,  to  aggravate  the  defect;  but  if  the  voice  be 
indifferent,  we  can  cultivate  it,  and  attain  to  the  skilfal 
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management  of  it.  The  voice  is  important  in  preaching  and 
reading,  bat  it  is  only  one  thing.  It  is  not  everything. 
Though  the  voice  were  as  hoarse  as  the  raven's,  that  should 
not  hinder  a  minister,  when  he  takes  the  book  into  his 
liands  for  the  purpose  of  reading  it,  from  reading  it  rever- 
ently, firmly,  distinctly,  naturally,  and  impressively,  and  in 
a  tone  of  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over  the  place  of 
assembly.  Mr.  Dale  thinks  that  the  way  in  which  the 
Bible  is  printed — divided  into  vei'ses — presents  a  mechanical 
di£Sculty  to  the  reader;  but  common  sense  should  enable 
every  one  to  overcome  it.  In  the  public  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  some  will  of  necessity  excel  others ;  but  I  contend 
that  good  reading  is  within  every  minister's  reach,  provided 
that  he  considers  the  matter  important,  and  puts  himself  to 
the  necessary  trouble;  and  if  a  preacher  is  to  read  the 
Scriptures  well,  he  must  select  suitable  portions,  drawing 
with  a  freer  hand  on  the  New  Testament  than  the  Old 
Testament,  and  familiarize  himself  with  them  before  coming 
to  church.  Good  reading  demands  careful  preparation.  Dr. 
Guthrie  tells  of  a  self-complacent  minister  who  called  on 
the  famous  tragedian,  John  Kemble,  to  give  him  a  specimen 
of  his  reading,  and  obtain  his  opinion.  It  is  said  that 
Kemble  was  not  a  little  amused  with  his  "  inflated  style," 
and  gave  him  this  sage  bit  of  advice — "  Sir,  when  you  read 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  never  think  hmu  you  read,  but  what 
you  read."  This  anecdote  conveys  a  valuable  lesson.  The 
matter  should  determine  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  rate  of 
reading;  but  if  it  is  to  do  that,  we  must  first  get  at  the 
matter.  Imagine  any  one  reading  "  The  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,"  or  "  'The  burial  of  Moses,"  at  a  gallop,  with  a  smirk 
on  bis  face,  and  in  a  sprightly  manner !  If  the  Scriptures 
are  to  be  read  at  all,  they  should  be  read  well,  as  well  as  it 
is  in  our  power  to  read  them ;  and  if  they  were  thus  read, 
there  is  no  computing  the  good  which  would  follow,  and  the 
interest  which  would  be  awakened.  The  question — Have 
you  heard  him  read  ?  would  be  oftener  asked. 

Booth,  the  celebrated  American  tragedian,  was  once 
requested  to  read  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  a  private  social 
party,  and  he  read  it  with  such  sincerity,  naturalness, 
grace,  and  pathos  that  all  present  felt  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before.  The  style  of  reading  brought  new  meaning 
and  beauty  out  of  every  part  of  it.  He  was  complimented 
on  all  sides,  and,  in  reply,  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  they  might  well  compliment  him,  for  it  had  taken  him 
thirty  years'  study  to  be  able  to  read  it  as  he  had  done 
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How  true  it  is  that  Natura  nil  sine  magna  labore  mortcUihus 
dedit,  and  how  important  that  we  should  bear  this  steadily 
in  mind ! 

Obedience  is  what  God  most  of  all  appreciates.  "  Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit" — "fruit 
unto  holiness."  "  To  obey  Is  better  than  sacrifice."  Samuel 
might  well  say  so,  for  to  obey  is  oftentimes  harder  than 
to  sacrifice,  or  to  lay  a  gift  on  God's  altar.  What  is  it  to  a 
rich  man  to  give  a  large  subscription  ?  But  he  may  find  it 
anything  but  easy  to  curb  his  temper,  to  subdue  the 
risings  of  pride,  to  control  his  appetite  and  passions,  to 
exercise  forgiveneas,  to  act  honestly,  and  speak  the  strict 
truth.  Obedience  to  God  is  the  condition  of  happiness, 
here  and  hereafter,  and  with  nothing  less  can  God  be 
satisfied.  It  will  not  do  to  play  off  sacrifices  and  offerings 
against  obedience ;  and  the  prophets  were  constantly  warn- 
ing the  elect  people  against  putting  anything  whatsoever 
in  the  place  of  obedience.  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  ? " 

Praise  and  prayer,  however,  are  modes  of  glorifying 
God ;  and  were  this  suflSciently  remembered  by  God's 
believing,  loving,  and  obedient  people,  they  would  experi- 
ence greater  pleasure  in  these  hallowed  and  ennobling 
exercises.  It  is  a  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  best  we 
can,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  but  neither  formal  preach- 
ing nor  reading  the  Scriptures  in  public  can,  with  propriety, 
be  termed  acts  or  forms  of  worship.  There  is  a  wide, 
an  essential  difference  between  these  exercises  and  praise 
and  prayer,  which  are  emphatically  acts  of  worship.  There 
are,  properly  speaking,  no  other  acts  of  worship.  If  it 
were  demanded  of  us  to  return  a  quick  answer  to  the 
question — In  what  does  the  worship  of  God  consist? 
praise  and  prayer  are  the  words  which  would  leap  to  our 
lips.  In  prayer  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  God, 
and  when  we  praise  God  we  attribute  excellence  to  him. 
When  Bengel  aflSrms  that  "  praise  is  predication,"  he  only 
half  defines  it.  Praise  is  the  predication  of  what  is  good ; 
the  higher  the  good,  the  higher  the  praise.  We  are  told 
that  "sacrifice  and  prayer  are  the  oldest  natural  forms  of 
religion."  This  may  be  true  of  prayer,  but  it  is  not  true 
of  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  is  not  a  nutural  form  of  religion; 
for  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  apart  from  the 
divine  appointment;    but  prayer  is  "an  instinct  of  the 
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soul " — ^a  natural  form  of  religion  or  act  of  worship,  and 
less  cannot  be  said  of  praise. 

God  is  a  proper  object  of  praise.     Talk  we  may  of  the 
necessary  existence   of   God,  but  not,   as   does    Jonathan 
Edwards  in  his    Treatise  on   the    Will,  of   the   necessai^j 
holiness  of  God.      Necessary  holiness  is   a  contradiction 
in  terms.      "  God  is  a  spirit,'*  a  person ;    and,  as  Cousin 
makes  out,  intelligence  and  liberty  are  of  the  very  essence 
of  personality.     God  is  the  freest  of  all  beings.     If  he  is 
not  free,  how  come  we  to  be  possessed  of  freedom  ?     If  he 
were  not  free,  we  should,  in  that  respect,  be  superior  to 
God.     It  is  infinitely  morally  certain  that  God  will  always 
choose  and  do  the  right ;  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  should  go. 
The  depths  of  wisdom  that  are  in  God  entitle  him  to  our 
praise.     So  do  the  heights  of  holiness.     His  matchless  con- 
descension, his  infinite  worth,  faithfulness,  love,  and  mercy, 
entitle  him  to  our  praise,  and  to  over-praise  God  is  im- 
possible.    His  moral  excellence,  which  is  absolute,  "  all  our 
praise  exceeds;"  and  how  those  who  believe  in  and  muse 
Upon  it  can  refrain  from  lifting  up  their  hearts  in  praise  I 
do  not  know.     ^ 

David,  "  the  father  of  sacred  song  in  the  Israel  of  later 

times,"  and  who  has  "  for  ages  subdued  more  hearts  with 

His  harp,  than  ever  with  sword  or  sceptre;"  again  and  again,. 

in  his  lyrical  compositions,  impresses  it  upon  us  that  it  is 

**  good  "  to  sing  praise  unto  God — that  it  is  "  pleasant,"  and 

t'Lat  it  is  "  comely."     There  is  nothing  comelier,  as  all  must 

feel    who    meditate    on  what    God    is,    the    innumerable 

l>lessings  which  he  bestows,  his  acts  of  judgment,  justice, 

&nd  benevolence  which  in  multitude  may  be  likened  to  the 

"^v^aves  of  the  sea,  or  the  sand  of  its  shore,  and  never  cease, 

^nd  on  his  "exceeding  great  and  precious  promises" — all  to 

encourage  moral  goodness  in  his  creatures.    Looked  at  from 

our  standpoint,  there  is  enough  of  God*s  bringing  to  pass 

in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us  to  supply  matter  of  praise 

for  ages ;  but  moment  by  moment  additions  to  it  are  being 

made.     He  is  never  done  putting  ''new  songs"  into  the 

mouths  of  those  who,  with  Paul,  realize  that  they  are  his, 

and  whose  deepest  desire  it  is  to  serve  him.     "  The  sweet 

singer  of  Israel  '  is  ever  and  anon  Summoning  to  the  exercise 

of  praise,  as  the  apostles  are  ever  and  anon  summoning  to 

the  exercise  of  thankfulness,  between  which  and  the  praise 

of  God  there  is  such  an  intimate  connection.     "  Praise  ye 

the  Lord  "  is  David's  formula.     It  is  assumed  that  we  can 

praise  God ;  and  who  of  us  cannot  ?    If  we  can  praise  self, 
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and  those  who  show  us  kindness,  and  have  learned  the 
heavenly  art  of  doing  well,  it  would  be  strange  if  we  could 
not  praise  the  Lord  our  Grod ;  and  why  have  we  been  con- 
stituted capable  of  praising  him  if  not  that  we  may  praise 
him  ?  God  loves  the  voice  of  pi^yer ;  and  he  loves,  too, 
the  voice  of  intelligent  praise;  and  praise  is  as  much  a 
thing  of  divine  command  as  prayer  itself.  God  is  the 
"  I  am  " — the  eteraal,  unchangeable,  and  independent  One. 
He  needs  no  gift  of  ours;  but  he  claims  our  praise  on 
various  grounds,  and  the  pity  is  that  men  have  been  so 
slow  to  respond  to  the  claim,  and  should  have  given  so 
imperfect  a  response.  The  praise  of  God  has,  however, 
formed  part  of  religion  under  all  dispensations.  A 
distinguished  author  does  not  go  further  than  the  facts 
warrant  when  he  asserts  that  "  in  every  form  of  religion,  in 
any  degree  developed,  the  voice  of  sacred  song  is  neard." 
When  the  mind  is  swayed  by  religious  ideas ;  when  religious 
emotions,  desires,  and  hopes  stir  and  fill  the  heart,  poetry 
and  song  come,  as  it  were,  unbidden.  The  deliverance  at 
the  Red  Sea,  e,  g,.  was  celebrated  in  a  burst  of  song  and 
praise  which  will  excite  wonder,  admiration,  and  sympathy 
while  man  remains  what  he  is.  Who  that  intelligently 
reads  the  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel 
joined  in  singing  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  is 
surprised  that,  as  it  came  gushing  forth  from  free  glad 
souls,  and  went  pealing  across  the  once  again  unbroken 
and  billowy  surface  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  up  into  cerulean 
depths,  '*  Miriam  the  Prophetess,  and  sister  of  Aaron," 
should  have  set  the  example  of  timbrel-playing  and  dancing 
to  the  other  women,  and  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and 
that,  in  her  holy  enthusiasm,  she  should  have  made  answer 
— "  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ; 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea  "  ? 

Praise  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple.  It  was  so  prominent  that  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  Psalms  in  the  collection,  the  65Ui, 
begins  thus — "  Praise  waiteth  for  thee  in  Zion."  Literally 
it  is — "To  thee  (belongeth)  silence,  praise  in  Zion" — the 
silence  which  is  becoming  when  praise  is  about  to  be  offered 
in  Zion — the  legitimate  place  of  worship  under  the  old 
economy. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  who  lived  a  century  or  so  after  the  birtb 
of  Christ — that  marvellous  event  of  history  which  brought  a 
**  choir  of  squadroned  angels "  above  and  around  the  Beth- 
lehem shepherds,  and  set  them  a-choiring — and  of  whom  it 
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is  testified  that  he  lived  a  virtuous  and  useful  life,  mentions 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Decius  Trajan,  that  the  Christians  of 
his  day  in  their  assemblies  "  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ 
as  God."     That  praise  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  early  Christians  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians : — "  Speaking  to  yourselves 
in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  singing  and  mak- 
ing melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord ; "  and  from  a  similar 
but  fuller  passage  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians — "  Let 
the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teach- 
ing and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spuitual  songs,  singing  with  grace  in  your  hearts  unto  the 
Lord."     The  reference  to  melody  within,  and  grace  in  the 
heart  is  noteworthy.     Grace   is   the   true   accompaniment 
when  we  take  it  upon  us  to  sing  God  s  praise.     These  two 
passages  show  clearly  and  conclusively  that  Christianity  did 
not  suence  the  voice  of  praise  associated  in  the  minds  of 
Jewish  converts  with  the  Mosaic  system ;  and  the  phrase- 
ology— "psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs" — proves 
that  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  Nazarene  did  not 
restrict  themselves  to  the  psalms  of  David.     Why  should 
they,  blessed  as  they  were  with  such  a  copious  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  ?     The  **  hymns  and  spiritud 
songs"  which  they  felt  constrained  and  were  enabled  to  add 
to  the  Psalms,  are  illustrative,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  "Neither  do  we   put  new  wine  into  old 
bottles,  else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  new  wine  runneth 
out^  and  the  bottles  perish ;  but  they  put  new  wine  into  new 
bottles,  and  both  are  preserved."     The  Psalms  of  David  are 
not  antiquated  ;  but  they  no  longer  suffice.    The  channel  of 
sacred  song  had  to  be  widened  and  deepened  to  allow  of 
the    unimpeded   flow    of    the   volume    of    powerful   song 
begotten  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  until  now  "  psalms 
and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs"  have  kept  the  place  into 
Whichy  under  Christianity,  they  naturally  and   gradually 
rose.     This  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth.     The  Book  of 
Psalms  grows  no  bigger ;  but  Christian  hymnology  is  being 
enriched  from  year  to  year.     Some  of  our  finest  hymns  are 
of  recent  composition,  for  the  Lord  is  still  with  and  over  his 
Church,  and  the  Spirit  has  not  been  withdrawn  from  her. 
*rhe  singing  of  God*s  praise  is  the  only  part  of  the  public 
worship  of  God  in  which   the   congregation   makes  itself 
audible.     It  silently  follows  the  prayers,  alive  to  the  value 
of  agreement  in  prayer,  but  it  joins  in  the  praise.     At  all 
events,  the  more  that  join,  the  more  impressive  is  the  sing- 
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ing ;  and  if  there  be  any  who  could  aid  in  it,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  are  mutes,  they  should  take  into  their  seri- 
ous consideration  the  advice  which  Thomas  a  Kempis  tenders 
in  these  words — "If  you  cannot  sing  so  sweetly  as  the 
lark  and  the  nightingale,  then  sing  as  the  raven  and  the 
frog  in  the  pool,  who  sing  as  God  has  given  them  ;  only  do 
not  raise  your  voice  too  greatly." 

The  pastor  has  not  usually  much  to  do  with  the  psalmody ; 
but  what  he  can  do  to  guide  and  improve  it,  he  should  do. 
He  should  select  suitable  hymns,  and  so  read  the  less  fam- 
iliar ones  as  to  put  all  present  in  a  position,  and  give  them 
an  impulse,  to  sing  "  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also."  If  it  be  left  to  the  organist  to  choose  the 
tunes,  it  should  be  clearly  underetood  between  him  and  the 
pastor  that  he  is,  in  the  main,  to  confine  himself  to  the 
selection  of  tunes  which  have  real  melody  in  them,  and  in 
which  the  melody  is  simple  and  easy,  and  tunes  in  which 
the  rythm  is  well  marked.  When  the  tunes  are  of  such  a 
character  that  the  majority  of  the  congregation  cannot  join, 
they  are  compelled  to  be  silent.  Indirectly,  good  preaching 
is  conducive  to  good  singing ;  and  this  is  one  reason  why, 
when  the  minister  stands  up  to  preach,  he  should  make 
the  discourse  as  intelligible,  interesting,  and  rousing  as 
possible. 

Some  pastors  go  on  the  principle  that  the  service  should 
be  a  perfect  unity.  They  object  to  any  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  the  tone  of  the  hymns  and  the  tone  of  the 
sermon;  but  this  desire  for  unity  in  the  service  may  be 
indulged  to  the  spiritual  injury  of  the  congregation.  The 
hymns  selected  should  fit  in  to  the  needs  of  the  worshippers, 
— and  God  alone  knows  how  varied  these  are  every  Sunday 
— and  be  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  handled 
in  the  discourse ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  probability 
is  that,  for  the  most  part,  Christians  will  sing  them  heartily, 
and  be  conscious  of  an  infusion  of  strength  and  freshness 
into  their  holiest  thoughts,  feelings,  and  resolves. 

If  Christian  song  were  struck  out  of  the  public  worship 
of  God,  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  would  be 
keenly  sensible  of  a  great  want.  If,  instead  of  Christian 
song,  prayer  were  omitted,  the  omission  would  be  as  keenly 
felt.  Verily,  those  church-attenders  who  have  turned  the 
key  of  the  closet  in  the  door,  and  who  have  either  never 
erected,  or  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  the  family  altar,  would 
disapprove  of  the  omission.  They  would  pronounce  it  a 
change  for  the  worse.     In  the  absence  of  either  element, 
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and  how  much  more  both  elements,  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  preaching  would  be  comparatively  power- 
less and  worthless.  We  could  not  expect  to  perform  thase 
exercises  well,  or  hope  for  a  blessing  upon  them.  If  to 
praise  God  is  not  to  worship  him,  what  is  worship  ?  If  to 
pray  to  God  is  not  to  worship  him,  what  is  worship  ? 
Praise  and  prayer  are  the  two  wings  of  worship ;  and  what- 
ever else  may  enter  into  the  service  of  the  nouse  of  the 
Lord  is  body.  Praise  and  prayer  should  be  dear  to  us,  for 
they  are  dear  to  God,  but  only  when  the  heart  is  in  them 
liave  they  value  in  his  sight.     This  must  never  be  forgotten. 

"  Vainly  we  offer  each  ample  oblation  : 
Vainly  wtih  gifts  would  his  favour  secure  : 
Richer  by  far  is  the  hearths  adoration  ; 
Dearer  to  God  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor." 

Praise  is  the  languctge  of  gratitude,  and  it  is  right  that  we 
should  unceasingly,  and  with  heart  and  soul,  sing  praise  to 
him  who  "  gives  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  Prayer  is 
the  language  of  dependence,  and  since  our  dependence  on 
God  is  a  lact,  it  is  right  that  we  should  in  prayer  ac- 
knowledge it,  privately  and  publicly,  and  continuously 
acknowledge  it,  for  we  are  as  dependent  one  day  as  another, 
and  for  one  good  thing  as  for  anotner.  As  preacher  the  pastor 
is  "the  interpreter  of  God  to  the  congregation ; "  as  liturgist 
he  is  "  the  mouth  of  the  congregation  in  addressing  God," 
and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he 
should  possess  and  cultivate  the  gift  of  extemporaneous 
prayer.  He  sins  grievously  against  himself,  the  congrega- 
tion, and  God,  if  he  look  on  prayer  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  "great  spiritual  act,"  and  as  belonging  to  the  very 
substance  and  soul  of  public  worship,  and  if  he  do  not  duly 
concern  himself  about  it — pray  in  secret  that  he  may  pray 
as  he  ought  when  he  leads  the  congregation  in  prayer. 
It  is  usual  to  represent  prayer  as  consisting  of  adoration, 
confession,  thanksgiving,  and  petition ;  but  adoration, 
confession,  and  thanksgiving  are  not  so  much  prayer  as, 
to  use  Dr.  Morison's  felicitous  expression,  "the  comely 
accompaniments "  of  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  ofTering  up  of 
our  desires  unto  God ;  and  it  becomes  Christian  prayer 
when  we  draw  near  to  God  in  that  sweetest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  names — the  name  Jesus.  The  fault  which 
James  Montgomery  commits,  when  he  defines  prayer  as — 

"  The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast," 

is  that  his  definition  is  too  figurative — too  poetical. 
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The  popular  notion  is  that  it  is  easy  to  pray;  but  this  view 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  more  thoughtful.  It  is  easy 
to  say  a  prayer.  A  little  child  can  be  tough t  to  do  that; 
but  to  pray  acceptably  to  God,  and  so  as,  Jacob-like,  to 
prevail,  is  quite  another  thing.  Ah  !  they  know  not  what 
they  do  who  ground  the  hope  of  salvation  either  on  the 
number  or  quality  of  their  prayers.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  people  of  God  never  try  him  more  than 
when  engaged  praying;  and  the  generality  of  ministers 
have  more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  prayers  which 
they  offer  in  public  than  with  the  addresses  and  sermons 
which  they  deliver.  This  remark  is  not  made  to  dis- 
courage but  to  rid  of  the  idea  that  praying  in  public  will 
attend  to  itself.  The  difficulty  of  praying  well  in  con- 
ducting public  worahip  is  admitted  by  all  those  ministers 
who  have  had  their  attention  turned  to  the  matter,  and  has 
produced  stich  an  impression  on  not  a  few  of  them,  as 
almost  to  reconcile  them  to  prescribed  forms  of  prayer ;  but 
what  are  the  difficulties  which  rise  up  before  us  for  but 
to  be  grappled  with  and  overcome  ? 

Some  pastors  excel  more  in  leading  the  prayera  of  the 
congregation  than  they  do  in  preaching.  They  have  "  the 
gift  of  prayer  " — an  enviable  gift,  and  one  by  the  exercise 
of  which  much  glory  may  redound  to  God,  and  immense 
good  accrue  to  man.  The  reputation  of  others  rests  on 
their  preaching  rather  than  on  their  praying;  but  what 
every  preacher  should  aim  at  is  excellence  in  both  depart- 
ments of  ministerial  work.  If  the  offering  up  of  public 
prayer  were  preceded  by  more  thought  as  to  subjects, 
direction,  spirit,  and  form,  there  would  soon  be  a  noticeable 
improvement.  The  prayers  of  the  congregation  would  have 
in  them  less  preaching  or  telling  God  what  he  is  and  knows, 
and  a  good  deal  more  of  simple,  natural,  quiet,  reverent, 
direct  asking.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  prayers  should 
not  be  written.  This  tends  to  artificialness,  and  to  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  In  his  autobiography,  Dr.  Guthrie  states 
that  he  once  wrote  a  prayer,  and  that  he  had  no  cause  to 
regret  doing  so ;  but  he  found  the  justification  for  writing 
it  in  the  delicate  circumstance,  in  which  it  was  to  be  offered 
up.  But  who  can  doubt  that,  if  a  pastor  were,  before  going 
into  the  pulpit,  to  prepare  his  heart  for  the  prayer  before 
sermon,  to  jot  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  subjects  to  be 
introduced,  and  steep  his  mind  in  the  Psalms  of  David  or 
some  collection  of  hymns,  this  part  of  his  duty  would 
be  more  efficiently  discharged  ?     No  prayer  should  occupy 
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more  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  ten  oftener  than  fifteen. 

Two  or  three  minutes  would  suffice  to  repeat  slowly  any 

one  of  the  prayers  recorded  in  the  Bible,  not  excepting  the 

intercessory  prayer   of   him  who  is   our  great   exemplar. 

^ost  prayers  run  in  too  narrow  a  groove.      This   arises 

cshiefly  from  limited  knowledge  and  sympathy,  the  want  of 

c^onsideration,  and  a  due  amount  of  spiritual  and  mental 

preparation.     Variety  in  prayer  should  be  studied  as  much 

as  in  preaching.    VaHetas  non  tantuni  delectat  sed  etiam 

difi<;aL    The  pastor  who  cannot  vary  the  prayers  which, 

the  mouthpiece  of  the  congregation,  it  devolves  on  him 

"to   present  at    the    throne   of    grace,   is   not   fit    for   the 

miinistry.      He    should    be    ashamed    to    ask — What    is 

there     to     pray    about  ?      The    world    of     holy    human 

desire   is    boundless ;   and   the    needs    of    a   congregation, 

not    to    mention     the    needs     of     the    church    universal 

and  society  at  large,  are   too  numerous   for  specification. 

Too  many  ministers  are  men  of  one  prayer ;  and  I  see  no 

difference  between  repeating  the  same  prayer,  Sunday  after 

Sunday,  and  reading  it  from  a  book.     The  congregation 

should  not  be  able  to  tell  how  it  will  begin,  or  how  it  will 

Erogress,  or  when  or  how  it  will  end.  In  proportion  as  it 
nows  what  is  coming  does  it  relax  attention,  and  interest 
decline.  Free  prayer,  with  all  its  faults,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
forms  of  prayer ;  this  is  my  opinion,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  uttered  by  Episcopalians,  and  Nonconformists  also, 
in  praise  of  the  Book  of  Comvum  Pray&t* — its  comprehen- 
siveness, its  simplicity,  its  Scripturalness,  its  beauty.  We 
may  pat  our  whole  hearts  into  a  form  or  formula  of  prayer. 
I  daresay,  thousands  on  thousands  have  made  their  own, 
"<3od  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  since  it  shot  up  from  the 
wounded  heart  of  the  publican,  and  occasionally  the  model 
prayer  may  be  repeated  with  effect.  But  the  question  is 
not — What  is  possible?  It  is  rather,  What  is  likely  to 
happen  ?  Now,  in  49  cases  out  of  50,  listening  to  the  same 
set  of  prayers,  time  after  time,  though  the  voice  were  that 
of  an  angel,  develops  formalism,  and  becomes  a  weariness. 
If  they  be  tedious,  and  read  in  a  monotonous  manner,  as 
they  are  apt  to  be,  the  worshippers  have  a  sense  of  relief 
when  they  hear  "amen"  for  the  last  time.  Further,  forms  of 
prayer,  arranged  in  a  book,  have  not  what  I  would  term  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  partictdaHty,  How  frequently  one  has 
to  complain  of  their  unsuitableness  amid  the  ever-changing 
drcumstances  of  this  earthly  life ! 
I  have  all  but  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  in  preaching 
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the  personality  is  everything;  and  in  the  conducting  of 
public  worship  it  is  just  as  important.  "  In  order  to  be  a 
good  liturgist,"  says  Dr.  Oosterzee,  "  the  first  requisite  is 
not  brilliant  talent,  but  the  spiritual  bent  of  the  heart,  and 
the  presence  of  a  radically  moral  character ; "  and  if  so,  what 
force  the  observation  lends  to  the  exhortation — "  Keep  thy 
heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life!" 
That  pastor  who  keeps  his  heart  aglow  with  personal  love 
to  Christ  and  love  to  souls,  is  fit  to  die,  fit  to  live,  and 
eminently  fit  to  preach  and  conduct  the  public  worship  of 
God. 

GKORGE   CRON. 


QUESTION    AND    ANSWER    DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  nine  queries  have  been  sent  us  by 
Mnason : — 

1st.  "  In  all  current  theology  we  read  of  three  laws,  the 
moral,  the  ceremonial,  and  the  judicial;  throughout  the 
Bible  we  read  of  one  only,  spoken  of  as  "  the  law  "  or  "  a 
law,"  but  sustaining  these  various  functions.  Which  of 
these  forms  expresses  the  true  intended  idea  ? " 

Our  coiTespondent  in  this  and  the  following  queries  does 
not  seem  to  be  occupying  a  Biblical  standpoint  with  respect 
to  law.  The  Bible  representation  of  law  is  multiform.  In 
some  instances  by  the  phrase,  "  the  law,"  it  denotes  the 
torah,  the  divine  authoritative  written  revelation.  This 
torah  is  law,  and  is  designated  law  because  it  is  divine 
instruction  authoritatively  laid  doiun.  When  the  expres- 
sion refers  to  the  torah  in  the  sum  total  of  its  utterances, 
as  in  Rom.  iii,  19,  then  of  course  "  we  read  of  one  only  " ;  for 
there  is  only  one  torali — that  is,  in  this  aspect,  one  law. 
But  within  this  all-comprehending  torah,  or  law,  there  are 
several  departments  also  called  law,  distinct  in  thein.selves, 
and  having  their  difierentiating  peculiarities.  One  of  these 
departments  embraces  what  we  call,  conveniently,  the  moral 
law,  and  is  related  to  all  men  as  moral  beings.  Another 
department  is  constituted  by  what  we  designate  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  relates  to  the  Jews  a.s  Jews;  while  in 
another  department  is  realized  the  great  evangelical  law^ 
addressed  to  men  as  sinners,  for  whom  salvation  has  beeuB^ 
provided.     The  torafi  is  not  the  moral  law,  although  il 

contains  the  moral  law.     The  moral  law  is  not  the  cere 

monial  law,  although  it  is  all  round  about,  beneath,  aD< 
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a.l>OAre  the  ceremonial  law.  The  Judaic  law,  again,  is  not 
tliko  great  evangelical  law,  although,  in  the  ease  of  the  Jews, 
tixe  two  are  wonderfully  intertwined  and  mutually  sub- 
niinistrant.  The  conception,  then,  of  law  as  essentially 
only,"  but  sustaining  various  functions,  is  not  Biblical. 
n  it  is  asked — "Which  of  these  forms  expresses  the 
intended  idea  ? "  the  answer  is,  that  each  "  expresses  the 
ti-ue  intended  idea "  in  its  own  place,  and  that  "  intended 
"  '^  —  "  must  be  discovered  from  the  text  and  context. 


Znd.  "  Did  the  basis  of  its  obligation  arise  out  of  ethical 
i.li3tinctions  or  because  it  was  the  declared  will  of  God  con- 
cerning Israel ? " 

r>id   the  query   relate   to   the  toraft  as  obligatory,  the 
ans'wer  would  be  that  it  is  binding  upon  man  as  being  the 
authoritative  expression  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God.    God, 
in  tlie  torahy  the  law,  has  given  authoritative  instruction.    As 
Clod  he  has  a  right  to  give  such  instiniction ;  and  man,  as 
Viis  moral  creature  and  dependent,  Ls  bound  to  hear,  under- 
stand, and  obey,  walking  "  in  the  light."     If,  however,  the 
<luestion  pertained   to   the   moral   law,   "the   basis   of  its 
obligation"  ultimately  arises  out  of  "ethical  distinctions." 
That    moral    law    is    summed    up   by    our   Saviour,  and 
gifandly  too,  as  being  realized  in  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
love    to    one's   neighbour  such   as   one   bears    to    oneself. 
?^cau8e  God  is  the  highest  and  the  best,  infinitely  glorious 
\^  himself,  Creator,  Sustainer,  and  "  Father  of  Spirits,"  it 
}5  Hght,  it  is  befitting,  that  all  moral  intelligences  should 
love  him  supremely.     According  to  the  absolute  right  this 
"^ust  be  obligatory  on  all  intelligent  and  free  beings.     But 
^  all  spirits  made  in  God*s  image  are  alike,  essentially,  it 
^'  io  the  very  nature  of  things,  necessary,  if  one  would  be 
^oiTially  right  and  good,  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself, 
^t  is  this  abstract  law,  this  conception  of  the  absolute  right, 
^xisj^ij^g  from  eternity  in  the  infinite  mind,  which  God,  as 
^"^     great  moral  Governor,  lays   down   concretely   in   the 
^0x^1  1^^     Hq  ilixxs,  in  the  "  Ten  Commandments,"  or  in 
^?^  ^  moral  law  in  all  its  applications,  creates  no  arbitrary 
uwtixictions   or  inj.unctions.     It  is  only,  in  concrete  form, 
*^    ci-daptation  of  the  absolute  right  everlastingly  binding 
J^PO^i  tne  moral  universe.     Again,  if  the  reference  were  to 
^^     ceremonial  law,  that  law  which  enjoined  duties  upon 
^^    Jews  as  such,  then  the  answer  would  be  that  its  basis 
2|^  obligation,  proximately   viewed,  is    the   will    of    God. 
"^     Father  of  all  had  a  right  to   be  merciful  to  man's 
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unrighteousness.  As  merciful  he  had  the  right  to  institute 
among  the  Jews  a  peculiar  and  propitiatory  arrangement. 
He  had  the  right,  moreover,  as  God,  to  say  what  his  creatures 
coming  within  the  scope  of  that  special  "  covenant "  should 
do  in  the  peculiar  circumstances.  His  will  in  the  matter 
was,  proximately,  their  law.  When  our  correspondent, 
further,  speaks  of  "the  basis  of  its  obligation"  as  "concerning 
Israel,"  his  query  can  only  be  justified  on  the  assumption 
that  he  refers  to  that  particular  element  in  the  toroA  which 
forms  the  Judaic  code.  It  related  to  Israel  and  to  Israel 
alone.  "The  basis  of  its  obligation  arises,"  as  we  have  said, 
"  out  of  the  declared  will  of  God."  It  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered, how^ever,  that  in  the  torah,  the  grand  element  which 
is  designated  the  moral  law,  has  a  place  side  by  side  with 
the  ceremonial  law,  and,  as  pertaining  to  man  as  man,  is  of 
univei-sal  and  permanent  obligation.  So  too  is  it  with 
respect  to  that  other  element  of  law  in  the  toi^ah — the  evan- 
gelical— the  great  command  binding  upon  sinners,  to  believe 
and  be  saved  and  sanctified. 

3rd.  "  Was  this  law  intended  to  express  the  unity  of  the 
divine  idea  regarding  Israel  as  a  theocratic  people,  and 
being  so  understood,  did  it  require  to  be  thus  spoken  of 
as  one  ? " 

What  law  ?  The  torah,  or  the  moral  law,  or  the  Judaic 
law,  or  the  evangelical  law  ?  The  only  law,  as  already 
observed,  that  specially  "regarded  Israel  as  a  theocratic 
people  "  was  the  ceremonial  law.  It  was  a  unity,  of  course, 
in  80  far  as  it  was  law,  and  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts ;  but 
it  was  a  unity  in  variety. 

4th.  "  This  law  having  one  general  penalty — *  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law,  fee' — and  the  infraction  of  any  one 
point  being  held  guilty  as  of  all,  does  not  this  prove  its 
indivisible  unity  ? " 

It  proves  its  unity,  indeed,  but  not  its  "indivisible 
unity."  It  is  a  unity  in  multiplicity.  Our  correspondent 
is  labouring  under  a  misapprehension  with  respect  to  what 
he  calls  "  the  one  law."  In  the  sense  in  which  he  seems  to 
desiderate,  and,  indeed,  postulate,  there  is  no  such  reality 
as  "  one  law  only  "  in  the  Scriptures.  Accept  the  Biblical 
idea  that  "  the  infraction  of  one  point "  renders  the  trans- 
gressor "  as  guilty  of  all,"  and  admit  for  the  moment  that 
this  proves  "the  indivisible  unity"  of  the  law;   still  the 
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question  recui-s — Of  what  law  ?    The  torah,  the  moral,  or 
the  ceremonial  law  ? 

5th.  "  Could  the  law  be  a  unity  and  change  in  any  part 
only  without  changing  the  whole  dispensation  ? " 

"  The  law  "  never  changes.  The  torah  never  changes ;  it 
abides  the  same,  and  shall  abide  throughout  all  dispensa- 
tions and  all  ages.  The  moral  law  never  changes.  It 
abides,  and  shall  abide,  in  all  times  and  circumstances, 
immutable  as  God.  The  great  evangelical  law  changes  noL 
It  remains,  and  must  remain,  in  all  dispensations  and  all 
^es  of  men  as  sinners  needing  a  Saviour,  unchangeable^ 
The  Judaic  code  did  not  change  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  divinely  ordained  existence.  It  did  its  work,  fulfilled 
its  adumbrative  and  provisional  mission,  and  then  passed 
away  finally — once  and  for  ever.  It  was  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come.  Chiist  was  its  end  and  aim.  When  he 
came  and  completed  his  great  propitiation,  and  inaugurated 
under  a  new  and  higher  sphere  his  heavenly  kingdom,  it 
had  got  no  more  work  to  do,  and  so  became  obsolescent. 
But  the  Sabbath  statute,  for  instance,  was  no  part  of  the 
Judaic  code  as  such.  It  had  its  place  doubtless  in  the 
Judaic  code;  but  its  origin  was  earlier  than  the  Mosaic 
institution,  and  its  obligation,  as  forming  part  of  the  great 
moral  law,  having  its  position,  indeed,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  "  ten  words  "  or  commandmenis,  called  the  moral  law, 
is  permanent  and  universal.  Nor  has  there  been  any 
change  in  the  Sabbath  statute,  or  with  respect  to  the 
Sabbath  statute.  The  change  of  the  day  from  Saturday 
to  Sunday  was  no  change  in  the  statute  itself,  or  as  regards 
the  statute,  the  definite  language  being,  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  " — which  "six  days"  or  which  "seventh" 
is  not  specified ;  and  so  any  "  seventh  "  day  relative  to  any 
*six  days"  going  before  is,  so  far  as  the  statute  itself  is 
concerned,  allowable. 

6th.  "Did  not  the  law  form  the  middle  'wall  of  partition' 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  being  '  broken  down '  through  Christ 
having  in  his  fiesh  abolished  the  law  of  commandments 
consisting  of  ordinances?  Does  he  mean  the  whole,  or 
which  part  only  ? " 

The  whole,  of  course ;  but  the  whole  of  the  peculiarly 
Judaic  law.  The  torah  was  no  "  middle  wall  of  partition  " 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.     Nor  was  the  moral  law. 
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7th.  "Do  nob  St  Paal's  Epistles  nuunly  prove  tliM 
penal  law  and  grace  cannot  co-exist,  being  the  w^tith^M 
of  eacli  other, — the  Mosaic  being  of  law  uai  it  might  b 
n{  worki^,  and  the  Chmti&n  of  laith  that  it  nu^t  be  Iq 
yrace  ? " 

"  Penal  law  and  grace "  are  certainly  "  the  aatitheua  o 
each  other"  within  a  certun  sphere  relative  to  ailvBtioQ 
hut  in  other  respects  they  are  eoHsrdinated  and  eomple 
mentary.  For  inatance,  it  ia  "by  the  law" — tba  mon 
law,  that  there  is  "knowledge  of  sin."  ^om.  iii,  20. 
Again,  Paul  teaches  that  by  his  great  doctrine  of  jostifioi 
tion  by  faith  alone,  "the  law" — the  moral  law,  u  mil; 
"  established."  (Bom.  iii,  31.)  And  yet  asun,  liie  enwn 
ing  glory  of  the  propitiation  of  Chiist  is  uaA  iti  oltunat 
end,  relative  to  man,  and  when  really  believed  in,  is  th 
fulfilling  of  the  law — Uie  moral  law,  (Bom.  viii,  4.)  Ia  ■ 
postscript,  our  correspondent  intimates  t^t  in  hit  ooneH 
tion  the  Gospel  is  "  the  final  end "  of  the  law.  Did  a 
limit  the  reference  to  the  ceremonial  law  the  idea  woiil 
be  true.  (Rom.  x,  4.)  But  when  we  think  of  the  man 
law,  instead  o£  regarding  the  Qoapel  as  the  end,  nltaxoateb 
of  the  law,  we  mnst  hold  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  to  B 
ultimately  the  end  of  the  Qospel. 

Sth.  " '  Christ  being  made  a  euise  for  os,'  does  thii  fh« 
not  prove  the  end  of  penal  law } " 

No,  certainly.  Christ  was  "  made  a  cone  for  os'  to  fl 
extent  God  demanded  for  the  satisfying  of  sll.lci("' 
claims  against  us,  still  leaving  room,  howerer, 
foT^vencss  of  sins  when  the  conitition  of  faith  ia  ■ 
and  for  the  withholding  of  for^venees  and  tlw  ii 
of  penalty  in  all  cases  in  which  unbelief  is  pernatod  is  MM 
final. 

9th.  "  Has  not  the  legal  penalty  of  death  changed  for  th< 
'  wrath  of  God  which  abideth  on  nim  ? ' " 

No.  "  The  wrath  of  God "  which  '■  abideth  on "  th« 
finally  impenitent  sinner  is  just  "  the  legal  penaltj  *>' 
death" — " everlasting  death " — "the  death"  which  la  "tb* 
wages  of  sin." 


T.  M.  G.  also  sends  na  the  following: — 


rina:- 
"When  I  recently  referred    to  infanta   ,     , 
,  I  was  told  that  they  are  not  moral  \seiaff- 


to  infanta  u  ?^H 
oi  moral  beiugS'^H 
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bey  reach  the  years  of  accountability.  I  replied  that 
bey  are  mental  beings,  but  not  moral  agents  until  they 
re  responsible — that  moral  agency  commences  with  the 
awn  of  responsibility.     Who  is  right  ? " 

Your  distinction  is  substantially  accurate.  Certainly  an 
ifant  has  a  moral  being — rudimentary,  yet  perfect.  When 
eveloped  into  activity  he  becomes  a  moral  agent,  and  hence 
^sponsible. 

2nd.  "  Can  you  give  me  a  definition  of  the  soul  and 
pirit  of  man?  I  understand  the  spirit  to  be  the  Ego — 
he  indestructible   personality — but  I  am  not  so  clear  as 

0  what  the  soul  really  is." 

The  words  soul  and  spirit  may  be  simply  defined.  More 
omplex  must  be  any  definition  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
lan.  Soul — answering  to  nephesh  in  Hebrew,  psyche  in 
ilreek — denotes  the  life  principle.  Spirit — equivalent  to 
uacft  in  Hebrew,  pneuma  in  Greek — denotes  living  breath, 
dnd.  Words  grow.  They  may  cover  more  in  one  age  than 
Qother.  Had  this  principle  in  language  been  always 
^cognized,  much  perplexity  in  the  application  of  the  word 
YuZ  would  have  been  avoided.  If  man  be  viewed  as  a 
ichotomy  composed  of  soul  and  body,  then  soul  denotes 
le  self-conscious  element  of  his  being,  the  seat  of  person- 
ity  and  accountability.  If  man  be  viewed  as  a  trichotomy 
r  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  the  words  require  to  be  more 
larply  defined.  Spirit  is  now  the  self-conscious  element, 
le  seat  of  personality — the  ego.  Soul  is  the  animating  or 
mtient  principle  connecting  spirit  and  body.     The  spirit  is 

1  the  soul  as  the  marrow  in  the  bones.  The  spirit  is  the 
oly  of  holies,  the  soul  is  the  holy  place,  and  the  body  the 
aier  court  of  the  temple — man. 

3rd.  "Am  I  right  in  believing  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
yhrist  is  God,  and  that  his  soul  is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
oan — ^that  his  soul  is  human  and  his  spirit  divine  ?" 

Adopting  the  theory  of  the  tripartite  nature  of  man,  you 
je  wrong  in  believing  that  "  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
led — Christ's  soul  was  human  and  his  spirit  divine." 
]!hrist  was  a  perfect  man.  The  ancient  Apollinarian 
.heory  that  the  "Divine  pneuma  in  Christ  replaced  the 
luman  spirit" — mutilated  and  destroyed  his  perfect 
lumanity.  Christ  was  possessed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit 
in  union  with  his  divine  nature.  He  was  Theanthropos, 
the  God-man.  james  Davidson. 
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The  Doctrine  of  Sin,  By  Alexandee  Brown,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul 
Street  K  XJ.  Church,  Aberdeen.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams 
&  Co;  Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison.     1881.     Pp.  205. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Evangelical  Union  Doctrinal  Seriea 
at  present  being  issued  by  our  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Thomas 
D.  Morison.  Perhaps,  in  point  of  natural  order,  it  ought  to  have 
been  issued  first,  as  the  disease  falls  properly  to  be  considered 
before  the  means  of  cura  Yet  no  harm  has  been  done  although 
there  may  have  been  a  slight  departure  from  the  due  sequence  of 
subjects ;  because,  in  truth,  it  may  be  better  in  some  respects  to 
have  so  gloomy  a  subject  as  the  doctrine  of  sin  both  preceded  and 
succeeded  by  treatises  which  are  radiant  from  beginning  to  end 
with  the  light  of  life.  While  we  say  so,  we  do  not  mean  to  aver 
that  the  treatise  on  sin  now  laid  on  our  table  is  by  any  means 
dark  or  forbidding.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much  of  the  Divine 
glory  is  made  by  the  author  to  shine  around  a  topic  in  itself 
gloomy,  that  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  book 
refreshed  and  satisfied. 

It  had  been  known  for  years  not  a  few  that  Mr.  Brown,  both  in 
his  Galashiels'  sphere  and  latteriy  in  Aberdeen,  was  a  diligent  and 
persevering  student.  Possessed  of  a  large  library,  amd  also  gifted 
with  a  ()owerful,  discriminative  mind,  it  was  expected  thcoaghoot 
our  denomination  that  his  forthcoming  book  would  bear  marks  of 
great  culture  as  well  as  of  deep  originality.  We  are  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  the  treatise  before  us  has  even  exceeded  these 
sanguine  expectations.  All  at  once  Mr.  Brown  has  taken  his 
place  amongst  us  as  one  of  the  most  erudite  authors  and  original 
thinkers  in  our  body.  He  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with 
Ck>ntinental  as  well  as  British  theological  literature ;  while,  of 
books  in  general,  he  is  able  to  make  a  ready  and  masterly  use. 

Soon  after  commencing  his  volume,  our  author  deals  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  a  trenchant  blow,  maintaining  that  man 
was  created  directly  by  his  Maker's  hand,  in  full  grown  dignity,  as 
the  book  of  Grenesis  declares.  He  does  not  understand  that  when 
Adam  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness 
of  God  reference  is  had  to  the  holiness  of  his  character,  bai 
rather  to  his  moral  being.  This  is  one  of  the  prominent  features 
of  our  author's  theory,  that,  wliile  man  was  created  by  €ro4 
innocent,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  created  holy,  inasma^A 
as  there  can  be  no  holiness  apart  from  the  deliberate  choice  of 
goodness  as  opposed  to  evil.  In  fact,  according  to  our  author,  ii 
was  while  God  was  educating  Adam  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  holiness  that  he  turned  aside  and  wilfully  fell.  Mr.  Brown 
understands  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  to  be  the  history  of  an 
actual  occurrence,  but  veiled  in  symbol     We  regret  somewhati 
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-with  one  of  our  contributors,  that  he  does  not  look  upon  the 
serpent  as  the  vehicle  of  Satanic  temptation,  but  only  a  pictoiial 
representation  of  man's  own  subtle  reasonings.  We  think  it 
manifest,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  name  sequent  is  given 
to  the  enemy  of  souls  in  the  New  Testament,  that  he  is  the 
foreign  invader  referred  to  in  Genesis.  Perhaps,  however,  enough 
has  been  made  of  this,  as  our  author  does  not  speak  on  the  subject 
dogmatically,  and  certainly  gives  full  prominence,  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  his  treatise,  to  the  important  part  which  Satanic 
temptations  play  in  maintaining  the  continued  depravity  of  the 
race.  The  advantage  which  Mr.  Brown  possesses,  as  an  Evan- 
gelical Unionist,  comes  out  finely  in  his  consideration  of  God's 
relation  to  man's  sin.  Our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the  way 
in  which  he  handles  the  subject  of  predestination  hei^.  The 
statements  of  Calvin,  Beza,  and  even  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  which 
he  quotes,  are  quite  shocking ;  while  the  opposite  view,  that  man 
fell  just  because  he  wickedly  chose  to  fall,  stands  out  in  gi'and 
relief  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  dark  picture  of  universal  fore- 
ordination. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  work,  which  treats  of  the  sinfulness 
of  the  race,  our  author  regards  the  disturbed  and  disharmonized 
flesh  of  man  as  the  seat  or  organ  of  depravity — a  defect,  however, 
whidi  is  met  under  this  economy  of  grace  by  the  world-wide  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  While  men,  however,  have  all  sinned,  they 
are  not,  according  to  him,  depraved  in  everything,  as  witness  the 
many  good  deeds  of  charity  and  benevolence  which  are  performed 
every  day  by  men  who  have  nevertheless  easily  besetting  sinsL 
We  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had  here  enlarged  a  little 
more  fully  on  the  fact  that  the  defect  in  their  constitution,  which 
clings  to  all  children  who  are  born  into  the  world,  is  fully  met  by 
the  light  that  lighteth  every  man.  But  the  truth  is  there,  although 
we  think  rather  too  briefly  expressed.  We  give  the  following 
extracts  to  show  our  author's  style.  At  page  87,  he  thus  trips  up 
the  late  Dr.  Payne,  of  Exeter. 

**  The  same  consideration  makes  the  theory  of  Dr.  Payne  impossible. 
He  asserts  Uiat  when  Adam  sinned  '  God  withdrew  his  Holy  Spirit 
from  him.  He  did  this  as  a  penal  act,  as  the  execution  of  the  threaten- 
ing ;  ...  as  a  public  and  strong  expression  of  his  displeasure 
against  his  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebelhon.*  The  doctor  thinks  he 
can  avoid  the  imputation  that  God  made  Adam  depraved  in  punish- 
meut  of  his  sin,  by  holding  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spirit  was  not 
the  infliction  of  the  depravity,  *  but  the  occasion  of  it.'  To  all  who  hold 
this  opinion  we  commend  the  ready  and  eflective  answer  of  the  Clemen- 
tines, — '  In  that  case  the  Spirit  sinned  along  with  him,  and  how  can  he 
eeci^  peril  who  says  this  1  It  is  little  better  than  a  sophism  to  in- 
veign  against  theories  which  assert  a  direct  instillation  of  depravity  into 
Adam's  soul,  and  then  with  subtle  and  elaborate  argumentation,  enforce 
a  theory  which  still  makes  God  the  direct  and  responsible  occasion 
of  plunging  the  whole  human  race  into  imavoidable  wickedness  and 
depravity.'" 
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The  following  paragraphs  occur  when  Mr.  Brown  is  replying  to 
the  theory  that  God  had  foreoixlained  the  sin  of  Adam  and  all 
other  sin. 

"  (1.)  Are  we  not  told  that  God  dwelleth  in  the  Hol^  of  Holies  ;  that 
he  is  absohitely  good  ;  that  he  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all ;  that  he  tempteth  no  man  to  evil ;  that  he  abhors  it  and  all  who 
cleave  to  it  ?  How  then  can  we  maintain,  on  the  ground  of  a  few 
isolated  texts  of  dubious  meaning,  that  sin  is  the  fruit  of  his  own 
deci*ees,  and  that  without  his  personal  instigation  no  sin  could  be  i 

"  (2.)  And  if,  after  all,  sin  (foes  exist  by  his  absolute  decree,  it  thereby 
changes  its  ethical  character  and  becomes  an  actual  good.  When  we 
sin  we  are  as  truly  the  executive  organs  of  his  will  as  when  we  do 
good.  It  is  true  that  sin  is  formally  forbidden  ;  yet  the  secret  will  of 
God,  by  which  we  are  impelled,  may  have  more  eflfectually  forbidden  us 
to  do  good.  Whatever  is  is  right.  Nothing  that  forms  an  inherent 
part  of  God^s  world-plan  ought  to  be  reject^  or  abhorred  by  us.  We 
must  try  to  view  all  things  in  God's  light,  and  for  God  sin  does  not 
exist.  He  knows  that  his  real  will  never  was  and  never  can  be  trans- 
gressed. 

"  (3.)  And  how,  again,  can  sin  be  serviceable  to  God  in  demonstration 
of  his  justice  and  mercy  ?  What  justice  is  there  in  punishing  with 
eternal  pains  sin  which  CJod  himself  originates,  which  the  creature  does 
by  an  invincible  necessity  I  Even  such  mercy  is  indeed,  as  MUller  says, 
a  *  cruel  trifling'  with  men  ;  for  where  is  the  mercy  of  deliberately 
involving  men  in  misery  for  the  mere  sake  of  delivering  them  ?  Is  it 
not  i*ather  like  the  cruel  caprice  of  the  boy  that  throws  a  dog  into  a 
pond,  and  then  magnifies  himself  into  a  hero  because  in  a  moment  of 
repentance  he  lifts  the  creature  out  again  I  Indeed,  a  more  immoral 
conception  of  God's  character  is  almost  inconceivable  ;  and  if  men  were 
to  let  themselves  believe  it,  it  would  silence  the  conscience  and  destroy 
all  sense  of  sin.  It  would  lower  our  sense  of  personal  dignity  to  hold 
oui'selves  mere  automatons  that  God  has  perhaps  made  simply  to  destroy 
eternally,  and  also  utterly  annihilate  all  faith  in  God  as  a  God  of  love. 

We  need  not  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  cordially  recommend 
the  work  to  our  i-eadei-s,  and  hope  that  it  will  have  an  extensive 
sale. 


Just  as  we  were  going  to  press  we  have  received,  in  sheets,  a 
copy  of  The  Mosaic  Authorship  of  Deiiferanomj/.  By  Alexander 
Stkwart,  LL.D.,  &c.  Aberdeen.  Pp.  240.  We  are  sorry  that 
we  have  neither  time  nor  space  left  ns  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  the  book.  We  merely  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  perusal  on  the 
part  of  our  readei'S,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  pi*oduction  of  one  wlio 
is  well  qualified,  by  his  literary  attainments,  to  give  an  influential 
opinion  on  what  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day.  The 
book  will  please  those  who  accept  the  entire  Bible  as  the  veritable 
word  of  God.  It  is  learned,  well  printed,  and  altogether 
attractive.     We  will  return  to  it  in  next  issue. 
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THE    REVISED    VERSION    OF   THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

Just  about  the  time  when  we  went  to  press  last  quarter, 
the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  left  the  hands 
of  the  compilers,  or  rather  of  the  publishers,  and  was  soon 
scattered  in  millions  of  copies  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  and  indeed  of  the  world.  It  says  much  for 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  they  have  still  a  thirst  for 
the  Word  of  God,  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  told  was 
manifested  by  them  when  Cranmer's  Bible  was  issued  in 
1539,  of  which  we  read  in  Strype's  life  of  that  prelate,  that 
"  everybody  that  could  bought  the  book,  or  busily  read  it, 
or  got  others  to  read  it  to  them  if  they  could  not  them- 
selves ;  and  divers  more  elderly  persons  learned  to  read  on 
Eurpose.  And  even  little  boys  flocked  among  the  rest  to 
ear  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture  read."  A  gentleman 
belonging  to  this  city  informed  us  that,  happening  to  be  in 
our  West  End  on  the  memorable  17th  May,  when  the 
Revised  Version  was  issued  from  the  press,  as  he  walked 
eastward  he  noticed  that  almost  every  merchant  who  was 
coming  home  from  the  city  in  the  afternoon  was  carrying 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  Word  of  God.  Quite  a  furore 
indeed  prevailed  in  London  on  the  same  occasion;  for 
Colonel  Henderson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  police  force 
there,  issued  orders  that  no  conveyance  for  several  hours 
should  pass  along  Paternoster  Row,  the  street  in  which  the 
shops  of  the  principal  publishers  were  situated,  so  great  a 
crowd  had  collected  to  obtain  copies  of  the  Word  of  God. 
May  he  who  would  have  spared  Sodom  for  the  sake  of  ten 
righteous  ones  be  gracious  to  our  land,  both  for  the  sake  of 
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our  heavenly  Advocate  and  that  salt  which  preserves  it  in 
the  persons  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  his  Holy  Word  ! 

The  issue  of  the  version  of  1881  makes  us  naturally 
think  of  that  committee  which  completed  its  laboui's  in 
1611,  exactly  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  before,  and 
the  result  of  whose  work  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
enjoyed  all  that  time  in  the  eloquent,  dignified,  and  upon 
the  whole,  most  worthy  version  with  which  we  have  all 
been  familiar  from  childhood,  and  around  which  so  many 
tender  and  sacred  associations  have  gathered.  The  revisers 
of  that  day  took  only  seven  years  to  their  work  (or  rather 
two  years  and  three  quarters,  if  we  estimate  the  time 
during  which  they  were  actually  busy  with  the  work  of 
revision),  whereas  ours  have  taken  eleven  years.  They 
were  all  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England ; 
whereas,  although  the  proposal  for  the  new  version  came 
from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in  1870,  its  members 
wisely  associated  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of 
their  own  church  those  of  the  various  dissenting  com- 
munions who  were  the  most  highly  renowned  for  their 
attainments  in  the  walks  of  sacred  literature,  thus  not 
only  making  the  work  more  acceptable  to  Christians  of 
all  communions,  but  securing  greater  accuracy  and  excel- 
lence for  the  New  Bible  through  this  impartiality  in 
selection.  And  if  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  owed 
so  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  pedantic  monarch,  James 
I,  whom  we  had  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  London  to  occupy 
the  English  throne,  and  whose  tastes  led  him  to  push 
forward  the  completion  of  the  task  with  unwearied  enthusi- 
asm, that  which  has  recently  seen  the  light  of  day  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  launched  under  less  favourable 
auspices,  since  it  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Roj^alty 
of  Intellect,  as  represented  by  a  Wilberforce,  a  Thirlwall, 
an  Ellicott,  an  Alford,  a  Stanley,  an  Alexander,  an  Eadie, 
a  Scrivener, — and  many  others  whose  literary  and  Christian 
influence  will  be  sufficient  to  float  it  into  general  accept- 
ance in  our  day.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  add  "  a  Morison" 
here — a  name  the  worthiest  of  them  all ;  but  perhaps  in 
that  exclusion  our  eminent  brother,  or  rather  father  in  the 
Gospel,  has  carried  the  cross  for  maintaining  so  valorously 
that  his  Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross  for  all,  a  self-sacrifice 
for  which  he  is  already  receiving  recompense  in  this  life, 
and  for  which  he  certainly  shall  be  repaid  in  the  life  that 
is  everlasting.     And  yet  it  is  without  doubt  that,  great  as 
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'was  our  distinguished  Principars  reputation  in  1870,  if  he 
liad  by  that  time  published  the  works  which  have  since 
greatly  extended  his  fame,  he  would  have  been  earnestly 
<;alled  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

But  when  we  go  back,  and  contemplate  the  labours  of 
King  James*  Committee  as  they  began  their  work  in  1604, 
ive  are  reminded  forcibly  of  the  Saviour's  words — "  Other 
men  laboured,  and  ye  have  entered  into  their  labours." 
They  were  no  more  the  first  translators  of  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  New  Testament  than  our 
contemporaries  have  been  who  have  professed  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the  old  version.  First  of  all, 
Wyclitfe,  assisted  by  Hereford  and  othci*s,  translated  the 
Bible  into  English  in  the  year  1382,  although,  as  the  art  of 
printing  had  not  then  been  discovered,  his  labours  did  not 
produce  nearly  so  much  effect  as  those  of  Tyndale  who,  in 
1526,  issued  the  first  English  New  Testaments  from  the 
press  of  Worms  in  Germany,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  afterwards  at  Marburg  in  1531.  His 
pious  and  most  scholarly  labours  were  cut  short  by  martyr- 
dom— ^for  he  "was  strangled  at  the  stake  near  Brussels,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  on  6th  October,  1536,  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  the 
versions  of  Coverdale,  Matthews,  and  the  Great  Bible,  as  it 
was  called,  license  to  print  which  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VIII  to  his  minister  Cromwell  in  1539,  after  that 
monarch,  having  quarrelled  with  the  See  at  Rome,  had 
assumed  the  headship  of  the  Church  of  England.  What 
was  called  the  Geneva  version  was  issued  in  Switzerland 
towards  the  close  of  the  bloody  Queen  Mary's  reign  (1557- 
1560)  by  those  exiles,  Whittingham,  Knox,  Gilbey,  &c.,  who 
seemed  in  Providence  to  have  been  sent  to  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  to  bring  out  that  version  of  the  Scriptures 
which,  more  than  any  other,  formed  the  basis  of  their  work 
to  the  men  of  King  James'  day.  For  although  what  was 
called  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  issued  in  1568,  at  the  instance 
of  Matthew  Parker,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  men 
who  could  not  bear  to  think  that  the  Episcopalians  of 
England  were  using  the  translation  of  the  Presb^'^terians  of 
Geneva,  the  work  of  the  latter  had  been  so  excellent,  that 
the  Bishops  could  only  follow  in  their  wake.  We  confess 
that  King  James'  Revisens  manifested  considerable  inde- 
pendence of  mind  in  their  translation,  although  there  are 
great  inequalities  in  it  arising  from  the  diversity  of  talent 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  parts,  and  the  fact  that 
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the  54  authors  did  not  all   meet  t<^ether,  bat  some  at  ■ 

Oxford,  some  at  Canihridge,  others  at  Westininater,  &c., 
the  work  of  final  rtsviaion  being  done  in  a  few  months  at 
London  by  six  men,  who  received  thirty  shillings  a  week 
for  their  pains.  *     This  is  the  reason  why  the  Eptstlea,  for  — 

example,  have  been  translated  80  badly,  comparatively  "^ 
speaking,  and  the  Pentateuch  bo  admirably  in  our  time  ^ 
honoured  Authorised  Version.  Yet  it  must  be  admittetl  M^, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  their  work  was  well  executed,  .  C 
although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  «=M 
names  in  the  list  of  their  predecessors  to  whom  they,  .  t, 
and  therefore  wu,  have  been  immensely  indebted — namely.  ^  ~^, 
Whittinghaui,  who  laboured  ao  auccesafully  on  the  Geneva -^r^  i 
version,  and  the  martyr  Tyndale,  who  may  be  said  to  havens*- » 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Bible,  in  so  far  aa  tbe^^i^ 
work  of  translation  was  coneei-ned. 

We  need  not  labour  bard  to  make  it  plain  to  oar*^  -*p 
readers  that  Alford,  Ellicott,  and  others,  had  much  tcn^-afl 
recommend  the  cry  they  lii'st  raised  in  1856,  for  a  Rcvisect"^^  ™ 
Version  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  an  interesting  fac*-^^ 
that,  counting  both  Uncials  and  Cursives,  no  fewer  thar""^-*" 

1,760  manusciipts   of   the   New  Testament  ai'e  extant— (^ ' 

vastly  greater  number  than  remain  of  any  other  ancienr  ^r^ 
book  that  ever  was  composed.  But  when  TyndaJe's  Testa  -*"^'' 
mcnt  was  issued,  he  followed  almost  slavishly  the  GreeU'^ll 
text  which  Erasmus  had  issued  in  1522.  But  Erasmus  ho^v^^w 
consulted  no  manuscripts  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  fifteentt-^^ 
or  sixteenth  century;  for  although  he  possessed  an  cxcelleii^^r:^^ 
Cursive  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  mado  itttif -^'e 
use  of  it.  Beaa,  again,  the  Swiss  reformer,  although  \m~^i6 
possessed  the  Uncial  that  bears  his  name,  and  is  generall-^^  '.T 
referred  to  the  sixth  century,  did  not  know  it^  value,  an 
even  in  his  fifth  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  issued  i 
1598,  closely  followed  the  text  of  Erasmus,  whose  litera 
fame  overawed  ail  the  Reformers.  Since  that  time,  bo^^*^' 
ever,  scholars  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  Alexa'^^ 
drine  manusci'ipt,  which  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  t^^* 
Vatican,  which  dates  from  the  fourth,  or  even  oarli^^'' 
according  to  Dr.  Tregelles,  and  the  Ephraeni  inanuson^?^- 


*  We  must  take   time,  however,  to  rcnintk   that  thll'ty  b1 -^ — 

week  iu  1611   wan  juitt  about  an  good  pay  as  thirty  ponuua  -'— "-fT 
week  would  have  been  in  1881 ;— and  tLiti  remiuils  iia  that  wb  1i»v»  n       "~ 
DO  biut  ka  to  the  amount  of  pay  (riveo  to  our  h.ud  worklnc  mod. 
RefiserB  by  those  University  pitUisherB  who  will  be  Uke^  to 
I  profita  by  tba  abiqnilonr  h^  of  Qod's  Holy  Want, 
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which  dates  from  the  fifth  century,  and  also  the  Sinaitic, 
the  great  discovery  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  which,  like  the 
Vatican  Codex,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  fourth  century. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  eminent  scholars,  conscious  of  the 
strides  which  the  science  of  Biblical  Criticism  had  made 
since  the  year  1611,  were  anxious  for  a  fresh  revision  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  competent  men. 

The  result  of  their  labours  is  now  before  us.     Perhaps, 
considering  the  slender  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
former  translators,  compared  with  those  at  the  command  of 
the  recent  revisers,  we  may  express  our  surprise,  not  that 
there  are  so  many  emendations,  but,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, so  few.     Numerous  alterations  doubtless  there  are,  but 
it  is  matter  of  extreme  thankfulness  to  the  Christian  to 
find  that  no  important  doctrine,  which   the   Church   has 
generally  considered  to  be  cardinal,  has  been  weakened  or 
called   in   question.      We  are  informed,  in   the   published 
memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Limesilns,  that 
one  night  Dr.  Chalmers  called  at  his  manse  dripping  with 
the  rain  that  had  overtaken  him,  and  begging  to  be  shel- 
tered for  the  night  as  he  could  not  proceed  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin's  residence,  for  which  he  was  bound  by  invitation,  till 
his  drenched  clothes  were  dried.     Proud  to  entertain  the 
great  and  eloquent  divine,  the  humbler,  but  more  scholarly 
dissenting   minister  showed   his  guest,   in   the    course    of 
the  evening,  Griesbach  s  New  Testament,  with  the  amended 
text,  which  the  Edinburgh  professor  of  theology  had  never 
seen  !     He  took  it  up  to  his  bed-room  with  him,  and  rising 
early  in   the   morning,  besides  writing  his   daily  portion 
for  the  Bridgewater  Treatise,  ran  over  the  list  of  amended 
passages.     On  coming  down  to  breakfast  he  thus  commun- 
icated  his   conclusion   to  his  only  half  pleased  hast: — "I 
observe,  Dr.  Johnston,  that  all  these  recensions  that  are 
paraded  here  produce  not  the   slightest  efiect   upon   any 
important  doctrine    of   the    Word    of    God."      The   great 
scholar,  Bentley,  said  something  to  the  same  efiect ;  and  it  is 
matter  of  devout  gratitude,  we  repeat,  that  after  the  most 
enlightened  modem  scientific  research  has  been  brought  to 
bear,  with  microscopical  nicety,  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
all  the  essential  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith,  which  some 
thought  might  have  been   shaken,  remain   unmoved  and 
manifestly  immovable. 

As  to  some  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made.  Biblical 
scholars  expected  them,  and  would  have  been  surprised  if 
there  had  been  no  alteration.     No  respectable  commentary 
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for  years  has  defended  what  have  been  called  "  the  heavenly 
witnesses  "  of  1  John  v,  7,  8,  which  are  found  in  none  of 
the  Uncial  manuscripts,  and  were  quoted  by  none  of  the 
Fathers  even  when  arguing  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
That  great  doctrine  does  not  need  the  surreptitious  support 
of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  marginal  note  of  some 
enthusiastic  transcriber.  The  Revised  Version  also  gives 
up  the  doubtful  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  found 
in  the  word  "God"  at  2  Timothy  iii,  16,  although  that 
doctrine  also  is  taught  by  implication  in  that  very  verse 
and  passim  throughout  the  New  Testament.  If  any 
friend  of  the  Saviour,  however,  should  think  the  change 
a  loss,  it  is  made  up  for  by  the  fact  that  they  translate 
1  Peter  iii,  15,  "  But  sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as 
Lord,"  where,  evidently,  Christ  is  made  equal  to  God, — 
Isaiah  viii,  13,  in  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  mentioned  by 
name,  being  there  applied  by  the  Apostle  Peter  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  reject  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  great  Uncials,  and 
is  not  noticed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  in 
their  expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  They  also  leave 
out,  for  good  reasons,  Philip's  answer  to  the  eunuch,  "If 
thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest."  They 
have  likewise  printed  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  in  a  separate  and  concluding  paragraph,  to  show 
that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  not  written  by  Mark,  but, 
nevertheless,  had  full  canonical  authority,  having  been 
composed  by  some  inspired  member  of  the  apostolic  circle. 
For  the  same  reason  they  have  printed  within  brackets 
the  first  eleven  verses  of  John  viii,  with  the  last  verse  of 
John  vii. 

We  wiJI  conclude  this  article  by  noting  a  few  of  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  mast  important  emendations  which  the 
Company  have  made,  having  been  guided  in  our  selection 
chiefly  by  the  practical  bearing  of  these  alterations.  Some 
of  them  result  from  emendations  in  the  Greek  text,  and 
othei*s  from  changes  in  the  translation.  How  beautiful,  for 
example,  the  new  way  of  reading  2  Corinthians  i,  20 — 
"  For  how  many  soever  be  the  promises  of  God,  in  him  is 
the  yea ;  wherefore  also  through  him  is  the  amen  unto  the 
glory  of  God  through  us."  On  this  passage,  Lightfoot  had 
already  observed — "  The  '  yea '  here  denotes  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  on  the  part  of  God,  and  *  amen '  the 
recognition  and  thanksgiving  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
a  distinction  which  is  obliterated  bj'  the  received  reading." 
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AVTiat  a  difference,  too,  it  makes  to  read  2  Corinthians  v,  10 — 
**  For  we  must  all  be  vmde  manifest  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ."     Many  a  man  appears  at  an  earthly  judgment  seat 
^^vho  is  never  made  manifest;  but  at  Christ's  judgment  seat 
«very  character  shall  be  revealed  in  its  true  light.     There  is 
m  clear  gain  of  at  least  one  text  to  us  of  the  Evangelical 
TTnion  through  this  Revised   Version,  in  our  earnest  con- 
-iention  for  the  doctrine  of  the  world-wide  grace  of  God. 
When  we  used  to  quote  Tit.  ii,  11,  as  being  on  our  side — 
**For   the    grace    of    God   that    bringeth    salvation    hath 
appeared    to    all    men " — our    adversaries    used    to    say, 
"Quite   true;    but  all  does  not   mean   all  there,   for  the 
salvation   has    not    literally   appeared    unto   all    men — as 
witness   the   nations   which   are    still    sitting  in   heathen 
darkness."      The   Revised   Version,   however,  takes   away 
all   doubt   from   the  passage   by  reading  it  as  follows: — 
"For  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men 
hath  appeared."     Beautiful  also  is  the  double  emendation 
made  on  Hebrews  xi,  13 — "These  all  died  in  faith,  not 
having  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  and 
greeted  them  from  afar,  and  having  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth."     In  the  first 
place  here,  the  words  "  and  were  persuaded  of  them  "  are 
thrown  out,  because  they  have  no  right  to  stand  in  the 
text.    In  the  next  place,  the  word  translated  "  embraced  "  is 
felicitously  rendered  "  greeted  frovi  afar,'* — the  image  being, 
as  Chrysostom  even  in  his  day  observed,  that  of  sailors  who 
salute  at  a  distance  some  bold  headland  they  descry  far  off. 
Important  also  is  the  change  made  on  John  x,  IG — "There 
shall  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd,"  the  word  for  "  fold  " 
in  the  beginning  of  the  verse  being  quite  a  different  one. 
Lastly,  to  close  with  an  alteration  made  in  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Bible :  instead  of,  at  the  fourteenth  verse,  "  blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have 
right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates 
into  the  city,"  we  are  taught  to  read  the  more  directly  evan- 
gelical statement — " blessed  are  they  that  ivash  tlieir  robes" 
We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  Revisers,  even 
although  we  remember  the  stringent  rules  which  the  Convo- 
cation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury  laid  down  for  them — 
rules  which,  in  our  opinion,  were  too  minute  ;  for  example, 
as  to  the  retention  of  archaisms  and  the  like.    We,  ourselves, 
respect  the  venerable  phraseology  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
and  think  it  quite  right  that  the  Word  of   God  should 
possess  all  the  dignity  that  can  be  lent  to  it  by  the  use  of 
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what  is  antique,  rather  than  what  is  modem,  when  the  two 
como  into  competition.  But  most  assuredly  we  would  not 
have  retained  bad  grammar,  or  what  is  now  universally 
regarded  as  such,  as  the  Revisers  have  done  in  still  using 
"  wliich  "  for  "  who  "  when  the  antecedent  is  masculine  or 
feminine.  The  rehitive  pronoun  "who,"  as  applied  to  man 
or  woman,  is  undoubtedly  dignified  enough  for  the  Woixl  of 
God.  *'  Which,"  in  such  circumstances,  seems  to  us  to  have 
that  want  of  dignity  that  characterises  all  real  erix)r.  W 
are  surprised  also  that  the  Revisers  have  retained  "for* 
a  prefix  to  the  infinitive  mood. 

\n  conclusion,  we  express  the  prayer  that  the  Revi 
Version  of  the   New  Testament,  since  it  is   more    rifiridl 
accurate   tlian    that   which    has    been    long   in    use,   ma 
continue    to    glorify    God    and     bless    man,    even    mo 
abundantly  than  its  venerable  predecessor  has  done,  fro 
which  we  can  hardly  part  without  pardonable  regret. 
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You  will  not  misunderstand  me  if  I  say  I  would  feel  m< 
at  home — more  in   my  accu.stomed  place — were  I  sitti- 


a 

so 


where  the  students  sit,  and  hearing  as  they  hear,  instead 
standing   hen^   and  speaking  thus.     Indeed,  it  seem.? 
yesterday  that  1  did  sit  there,  at  the  feet  of  our  bclov 
Principal,  and  of  another  not  here,  but  gone  up  to  a  bet 
ministry. 

rsuvcrtheless,  it  is  not  unwillingly  that  I  come  to  « 
few  simple,  hearty  words,  to  young  men  in  whom  I  feel 
deep  an  interest  as  I  have  ever  felt  in  the  students  of  "tic 
Evangelical  Union. 

When   I  first  began  to  think  of  my  address  to-day,  "tie 
(question  rose  in  niy  mind  ;  Is  it  worth  while  for  any  one  of 
us  to  he  a  Christian  minister?     And  as  the  question  seenned 
to  wait  for  an  answer,  I  resolved  it  should  be  my  starting 
point  tf)-day.     For  it  is  a  question  of  some  interest  and 
importance  to  us  all,  especially  to  the  student,  who  should 
sav  to  himself,  "  Is  this  the  best  I  can  do  ?     Could  I  not  do 
bettir  in  business  or  in  some  other  profession  ?     Is  there 
anything   in    the   Bible   and   the    Christian  Gospel  which 
makis  it  leally  worth  while  for  me  to  become  a  roinisterr 

*  Ik'iiij^'  till?  liiau^airal  I^ecture  delivered  by  the  Eev.  David  Hnlop^ 
RA.,  of  IT.iwick,  at  the  opening  of  the  E.U.  Theological  Hall,  Siw 

August,  ]SH1. 
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Other  professions  beckon  and  hold  out  noble  guerdons. 
Listen  to  some,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  age  of  Christian 
rruth  is  about  to  pass  away ;  that  the  Bible  will  soon  be 
mtiquated — obsolete;  the  Gospel  a  spent  force — ^a  dead  letter; 
rhat  the  decadence  of  pulpit  power  has  set  in ;  that  the 
shurch  and  its  ministry  will  soon  be  relics  of  a  past  gone 
for  ever. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  argument  with  such,  but  assuming 
>he  truth  and  perpetuity  of  the  Bible,  that  for  us  and  our 
children  the  Gospel  will  still  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
jaJvation,  I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question,  Is  it  worth 
while  to  be  a  Christian  minister  ? 

You  will  expect  my  answer  to  be  explicit  and  unhesitat- 
ing, and  you  are  right ;  for,  let  me  say  at  once,  my  thought 
of  the  Christian  ministry  is  that  it  sets  you  and  me  in  the 
front  rank,  where,  if  competent,  we  may  do  the  best  for  our- 
selves, and  the  best  for  others,  as  true  leaders  of  our  brothers 
in  the  grand  work  and  battle  of  life.  And  it  never  was  so 
well  worth  while  as  now.  Not  that  it  will  bring  ease  or 
affluence.  The  young  man  who  seeks  either  had  better  turn 
aside.  The  times,  as  men  say,  are  full  of  change,  and  the 
change  extends  to  the  church  with  its  creeds  and  its  ministry. 
If  I  may  so  say,  the  sacerdotal  sentiment,  the  priestly,  parson 
side  of  the  ministry  is  vanishing.  As  an  exclusive  order 
the  priestly  caste  began  to  pass  away  when  the  new  age 
eame,  and  the  Son  of  God  sent  his  ministers  out  to  be 
preachers,  prophets,  rather  than  priests,  to  be  servants  rather 
than  lords  of  God's  heritage. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  the  age  of  truth  is  ending,  or  ever 
uan  end,  and  while  truth  abides  and  the  world  needs  truth, 
bhe  true  ministry  will  never  be  done  or  its  power  grow  less. 
Ajid  yet,  while  there  is  large  room  and  place  for  the  ministry 
still,  there  never  was  an  age  when  it  was  more  needful  to 
settle  what  true  ministry  is,  on  what  foundation  it  rests, 
Krhat  is  the  culture  it  needs,  and  what  is  the  work  it  pro- 
poses to  do.  It  is  not  an  age  for  weaklings  or  waverers  to 
mter  the  ministry,  men  not  fully  equipped  and  fully  per- 
suaded in  their  own  minds.  It  is  not  a  time  for  despondence 
>r  discouragement,  but  for  high  hope  and  earnest  purpose. 
Some  of  us  have  been  weak  and  faltering  enough.  False 
:honghts  are  abroad  about  the  ministry,  and  we  in  our 
ireakness  may  be  responsible  for  these.  But  the  truth  is 
\side  from  all  personal  failure ;  and  the  truth  is  this,  that 
ihe  Great  Father  has  no  grander  calling  for  one  in  earth  or 
leaven  than  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  never  did  an  age 
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80  much  need  an  earnest,  enlightened,  potent  ministiy' 
ministry  with  a  true  Gospel  and  a  real  salvation.  The 
battle  of  truth  approaches  its  crisis,  and  it  is  a  grand  time 
for  a  young  man  to  prove  himself,  and  bring  out  the  best 
and  the  noblest  that  is  in  him.  It  is  a  time  of  stern  conflict 
with  trained  and  relentless  adversaries  of  Christian  truth, 
and  the  man  who  would  enter  the  conflict  must  be  well 
accoutred.  But  it  is  the  glory  of  the  ministry  that  it  makes 
large  demands.  It  gives  us  the  noblest  work,  and  it  says  it 
is  only  the  best,  the  most  perfectly  equipped  man,  who  can 
efiiciently  take  such  transcendent  work  in  hand. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way  for  our  consideration  to-day.  The 
Christian  ministry,  for  its  end,  proposes  to  bring  man  to  his 
best  estate,  here  and  hereafter ;  and  in  its  workmen,  it  pre- 
sents man  at  his  best — his  best  in  relation,  in  culture,  in 
character,  and  in  service. 

I.  Man  at  his  best  in  relation. — Our  relations  in  life 
determine  a  good  deal  for  us  all,  our  relations  simply  to  one 
another,  and  these,  though  great,  are  not  the  highest.  My 
brother  is  like  myself,  but  One  is  greater  than  both,  and 
made  us  both.  One  of  the  oldest  names  for  the  minister  Ls 
God's  servant.  If  that  be  a  true  name,  then  ministry  begins 
from  the  feet  of  God ;  and  every  true  minister,  like  John,  is 
a  man  sent  from  God  and  sure  of  God.  An  agnostic  may 
study  science ;  one  not  sure  of  the  existence  of  God  may 
pass  into  the  British  Parliament ;  but  there  is  no  room  for 
such  in  this  higher  arena.  A  minister,  in  a  true  sense,  stands 
for  God,  not  in  an  exclusive  sense,  but  in  a  representative 
and  real  sense,  for  he  shows  what  other  men  may  be.  He 
brings  God's  grandest  message  to  men ;  that  he  is  not  simply 
a  God  of  power,  and  truth,  and  righteousness,  but  that  he  is 
also  a  God  of  grace ;  one  who  receiveth  sinners,  and  that 
even  man  with  all  his  sins  and  scars  may  be  a  child  of  God 
still. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  grand  truth  about  God  ^.nd  man, 
what  mission  more  sublime  than  that  of  the  man  who  brings 
it  ? — the  man  who  comes  to  this  scientific  age,  to  any  age, 
and  says,  "  I  am  sure  there  is  a  God — ^a  God  who  made  all, 
rules  all,  and  has  redeemed  all,  and  has  a  life  and  a  home  of 
glory  even  for  the  sinner  whom  his  grace  would  save." 
Such  a  ministry  is  worth  while.  That  we  come  from  God, 
and  bear  his  grace  and  truth  to  men,  is  enough  to  set  our 
ministry  on  the  highest  plane  of  service  and  power.  To 
find  God  is  the  supreme  good,  the  only  salvation.  Men  are 
made  for  God,  are  groping  in  the  dark  for  God,  and  what 
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obler  calling  than  in  God's  name  to  say,  "  I  have  found 
rod  for  myself  and  for  you ;  I  know  what  God  is  for  myself, 
Dd  for  every  one,  and  that  God  loves  all  men."  There  is  no 
rue  ministry  which  does  not  come  straight  from  God  thus; 
nd  with  this  true  prophet  s  burden,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
Or — and  this  is  much  the  same  thing — think  of  the  min- 
ter  in  his  relation  to  the  Son  of  God.  The  simple  but 
rand  words  of  the  New  Testament  are,  "  We  are  ambassa- 
>rs  for  Christ," — to  represent  Christ,  to  speak  for  him,  and 
>  his  business.  Now,  who  is  Christ,  and  what  is  his 
isiness?  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  greatest 
rophet — ^greater  than  Moses,  greater  than  all  the  prophets, 
.6  maker  of  apostles,  and  so  at  the  head  of  this  ministry 
reconciliation. 

And  the  business  of  this  Son  of  God,  what  is  that  ?     His 

isiness  is  to  bring  God  down  to  man,  to  lift  man  up  to 

>d,  to  take  sin  away  and  to  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God. 

ad  the  true  minister  serves  him.     Paul  was  a  servant  of 

sus  Christ,  and  so  am  I,  and  no  one  can  say  anything 

»bler  than  that.    I  am  helping  Christ  to  make  God  known, 

make  the  world  better,  to  take  its  sin  away,  its  confusion, 

id  its  curse,  "and  men  on  earth  no  work  can  do  more 

gel-like  than  this."     It  is  worth  while  to  do  any  good 

3rk  :  to  heal  disease,  to  teach  little  children  their  alphabet, 

study  science,  to  teach  law,  and  it  is  not  less  worth  while 

be  teachers  of  righteousness,  to  have  a  ministry  of  recon- 

iation,  to  tell  the  world  God  will  have  all  men  to  be 

ved. 

The  ministry  stands  thus  for  the  highest  truth — for  God, 
r  the  soul,  for  this  life  and  eternal  life  :  and  because  these 
e  the  grand  fundamental  necessities,  they  sufficiently 
larantee  the  future  of  the  pulpit,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
inistry.  Speak  of  decay  and  growing  old  !  Some  things 
nnot  grow  old — the  hymns  and  prayera  our  mothers 
aght  us,  the  23rd  Psalm,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Prodigal 
)n.  As  he  sat  in  the  Presidential  chair  of  America, 
dincey  Adams  had  this  for  his  evening  prayer :  "  This 
ght,  when  I  lie  down  to  sleep."  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie, 
Sen  dying,  said,  "Sing  me  a  baini's  hymn,"  and  they 
ng,  "  There  is  a  happy  land."  God,  and  truth,  and  heaven, 
ver  grow  old,  nor  can  our  need  of  God  and  truth,  of  light 
id  life,  ever  fall  into  desuetude  and  decay.  Sooner  may 
e  morning  sun,  the  falling  rain,  the  sweet  summer,  the 
Iden  autumn  become  superfluities.  It  cannot  be,  and  if 
ere  be  any  ministry  worth  while  it  is  this  which  stands  in 
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such  high  relationship,  and  has  to  do  with  things  so  im- 
mutable. 

II.  At  his  best  in  CvZture, — It  is  man's  glory  that  he  is 
capable  of  endless  culture,  and  the  Christian  ministry  standfi 
at  the  very  summit  of  this  culture,  not  only  as  in  possession 
of  it,  but  also  as  the  medium  of  its  bestowment  on  others. 
If  I  am  to  serve  God  worthily,  to  make  the  most  of  self,  to 
do  the  best  for  others,  to  teach  truth  as  truth  deserves,  as 
a  minister  I  must  secure  the  most  complete  culture  within 
my  reach.  A  mere  priest  may  be  rude  enough,  but  a  true 
prophet  must  be  a  man  of  culture.  Ood  himself  has  a  great 
ministry  of  culture  in  hand  for  the  world.  His  work  from 
first  to  last  is  to  realise  all  the  grand  possibilities  which 
slumber  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  curse  of  sin  is,  that  it 
hinders  this  time  work  of  God,  blights  all  the  grand  life 
and  growth  of  the  soul.  But  the  salvation  that  brings 
emancipation  from  sin  most  truly  ministers  to  the  highest 
culture  of  manhood,  and  as  proclaiming  this  great  salvation 
we  stand  at  the  front  of  this  OTeat  ministry  of  culture. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  a  true  instinct  which, 
all  down  through  the  ages,  has  linked  together  ministry 
and  culture.  As  a  man  in  the  first  rank,  the  minister  has  a 
leadership,  both  intellectual  and  spiritual,  put  into  his 
hand ;  and  this  leadership  he  can  retain  only  when  he  is 
fit  to  represent  man  at  his  best — ^his  best  both  in  attain- 
ment and  work ;  for  it  is  only  then  he  is  able  to  commend 
truth  as  it  deserves,  and  to  teach  men  with  the  utmost 
cfiiciency. 

Such  complete  equipment  was  never  so  much  needed  as 
now.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  culture,  of  wide 
reading,  of  deep  earnest  debate,  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
highest  thinkers  pierce  down  through  all  grades  of  mind, 
reaching,  after  much  dilution,  the  humblest  minds  among 
our  people.  The  efficient  minister  must  be  competent  to 
meet  this  state  of  things — must,  at  least,  know  what  others 
know.  If  it  were  nothing  more  than  our  attitude  to  this 
culture,  to  the  thought  generally  of  our  age,  this  alone 
would  be  of  much  consequence.  We  must  sustain  no 
attitude  of  hostility  to  any  side  of  culture — to  anything 
good  and  true  in  science,  in  literature,  or  in  criticism.  We 
must  be  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  progressive,  « 
as  far  as  possible  acquainted  with  all  prevailing  types  ot3 
thought  and  teaching,  our  own  education  and  thonghtiJ 
moving  in  all  the  great  lines  of  the  tendencies  and  requii 
ments  of  our  time.     I  do  not  say  we  must  know  all  thi 
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science,  and  literature,  and  criticism,  that  we  must  have 
read  every  book,  canvassed  every  theory,  and  be  able  to 
meet  every  possible  objection  to  Christian  truth.  That  is 
hardly  possible  to  the  best.  But,  at  least,  we  must  know 
as  much  as  will  keep  us  from  stumbling — as  will  help  us 
to  understand  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  current 
thought  and  literature  breed  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
people.  We  must  be  able  to  meet  these  wisely ;  not  by  a 
hard,  blunt,  authoritative  ipse  dixit,  but  by  a  word  fitly, 
tenderly  spoken. 

It  is  a  high  mission  we  have  to  fulfil,  and  it  demands  the 

liighest  possible  equipment.    I  do  not  say  a  man  can  be  of 

no  service  whose  culture  is  not  perfect,  and  I  do  not  for  one 

moment  forget  all  that  our  great  Christian  apostle  says 

about  the  wisdom  of  this  world.     I  remember  it  all,  and 

yet  affirm  that,  taking  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  we  should 

be    the  leaders   of    thought,   presiding   over   the    highest 

'teaching,  abreast  of  the  proudest,  highest  learning  of  the 

time,  with  eyes  open  to  every  tendency  and  heails  open  to 

all  that  is  pure  and  true  and  good.     Only  so  shall  we  retain 

cur  place  and  power.    If  the  pulpit  lose  its  power,  and  the 

ministry  fall  into  decay,  what  can  we  say  but  that  it  is 

deserved  ?    It  need  not  come,  and  it  will  not,  if  we  take 

lieed  to  ourselves  and  our  ministry. 

So,  my  brothers,  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  culture.  Your 
ministry  is  woi-th  while  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else,  that  it 
puts  you  in  a  line  with  the  most  complete  personal  culture 
possible.  And  let  us  be  sure  true  culture  will  spoil  no  man 
or  make  his  spiritual  power  less.  The  cause  is  not  the 
culture  we  possess,  but  something  else  we  do  not  possess, 
if  our  spiritual  fervour  and  ministerial  efficiency  suffer  loss. 
Some  may  say,  God  does  not  need  our  culture :  I  am  not 
sure  of  that,  but  I  am  sure  he  still  less  needs  the  rudeness 
and  crudeness  of  our  ignorance. 

So  let  me  urge  you  to  seek  and  secure  the  most  perfect 
education  within  your  reach.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  end 
your  preparatory  studies.  Every  year  given  to  these  will 
enrich  all  the  years  which  follow,  and  make  your  ministry 
to  the  end  more  potent  and  fruitful.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
questions  for  the  church  of  the  present  time  to  consider, 
now  she  can  secure  for  her  ministei-s  the  widest  and  most 
thorough  preparation.  She  spends  wisely  and  to  profit  if 
she  is  generous  for  this,  and  she  withholds  unwisely  if  she 
is  niggardly,  for  most  truly  here,  "  There  is  that  scattereth 
and  yet  increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  and  it 
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tendeth  to  poverty."  A  generous  church  will  provide  for  a 
generous  culture,  and  in  that  way  secure  an  efficiency  for 
its  ministry  which  will  reward  it  a  thousandfold. 

III.  At  hia  best  in  chcvracter. — The  minister,  as  I  have 
said,  should  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  manhood,  but  culture 
alone  cannot  place  hira  there.  Culture  alone  is  not  the  full 
New  Testament  idea  of  a  minister.  Rather  it  is  a  man 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  God ;  a  man  in  the  image  of 
God,  a  good  man,  his  life  resplendent  with  the  light  of  God, 
and  so  shining  on  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  shall  see  God 
in  the  man,  and  seek  God  for  themselves.  As  the  people  in 
India  saw  Judson  the  missionary  pass  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  they  said  respectfully  of  him,  "  That  is  Jesus 
Christ's  man."  It  is  a  good  ministry  which  makes  that 
impression. 

So,  then,  the  first  thing  is  for  the  minister  to  be  a  good 
man.  It  may  be  possible  to  be  a  business  man,  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  yet  not  a  good  man; 
but  ministry  begins  there,  with  a  blameless,  stainless  man- 
hood. It  is  much  to  be  a  speaker,  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  with 
all  the  fine  culture  and  resource  of  the  true  scholar,  but  to 
be  a  true  man  is  most  of  all.  From  first  to  last  ministry 
must  rest  on  manhood.  It  is  a  painful  anomaly  to  see  a 
man  professing  to  be  a  minister  whom  no  one  can  respect ; 
but  where,  in  addition  to  his  gifts  and  attainments  as  a 
thinker  and  scholar,  the  minister  is  a  man  like  Barnabas 
— "a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost" — 
a  ministry  of  power  and  worth  is  sure  to  follow.  If  the 
minister  be  not  always  a  good  man,  a  good  man  is  always  a 
minister.  It  is  good  to  preach  well :  it  is  better  to  live 
well.  Spurgeon  tells  of  a  minister  who  preached  so  well 
and  lived  so  badly  that,  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  every- 
body said  he  should  never  come  out  of  it ;  and  when  he  was 
out  of  it  everybody  declared  he  never  should  enter  it  again. 
We  must  not  emulate  such  a  ministry.  As  an  old  divine 
puts  it,  "The  minister's  life  should  be  the  life  of  his 
ministry."  The  times  call  aloud  for  men — good  men.  The 
age  of  mere  professionalism,  of  stark,  lifeless  officialism  is 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  world  wants  reality,  truth ;  and 
where  these  are  found  the  rest  is  sure  to  follow.  For  the 
space  between  a  true  manhood  and  a  successful  ministry  is 
not  great.  Men  respect  manhood,  and  confess  its  worth 
and  power  beyond  even  gifts  and  attainments  and  eloquence, 
80  that  here  at  least  personal  woi*th  and  professional  success 
are  inseparably  wedded  together. 
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And  not  only  is  there  need  for  the  minister  to  be  a  good 

man :  he  can  hardly  help  being.     Everything  in  his  ministry 

tends  to  goodness.     He  serves  God,  he  preaches  Christ,  he 

is  the  minister  of  truth  and  love ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to 

be  all  this  and  yet  fail  to  be  a  good  man  ?     Can  he  stand 

in  the  presence  of  God,  can  he  look  on  the  face  of  the 

King  of  men  and  be  his  ambassador  to  men  and  yet  not  be 

SL  man  of  a  true  heart  and  a  grand  life  ?     Can  the  minister 

Iielp  being  a  humble  man  when  he  lives  every  day  in  the 

presence   of  all   things   highest  and    best  ?     Can   he  help 

l>eing  gentle  and  patient  and  self-denying  when  he  thinks 

of  Christ   and  follows   Christ?     Can   he   help  being  true 

"vrhen  his  meditation  day  and  night  is  on   the  sublimest 

"truth  ?     Can   he   help   being   brave  and  full    of   a   grand 

courage  and  consecration  when  he  stands  for  the  kingdom 

of  God  with  all  its  glory  and  wealth  of  eternal  blessedness  ? 

For  this,  beyond  all  things  else,  is  our  ministry  worth 

^while,  that  it  opens  to  us  the  way  to  the  noblest,  completest, 

Christian  manhood. 

So,  my  brothers,  begin  with  this :  be  good  men.  Our 
work  is  to  make  others  good,  and  we  cannot  well  help 
others  to  be  the  thing  we  are  not  ourselves.  Let  no  sin 
have  dominion  over  you ;  let  no  stain  rest  on  your  conscience ; 
have  a  character  without  spot  or  wrinkle.  Be  resolved  to 
be  the  best  men  possible, — men  of  blameless  reputation,  of 
stainless,  unimpeachable  worth  and  integrity.  Be  this,  and 
you  cannot  fail  to  be  good  ministers.  Such  a  manhood 
is  a  foundation  for  the  best  and  most  enduring  ministry. 
Any  other  foundation  is  not  God's,  and  never  can  have  the 
seal  of  God  set  upon  it,  but  if  unmarred  personal  excellence 
be  yours,  and  stainless  Christian  manhood,  have  no  fear 
but  your  ministry  will  begin  well  and  end  well,  and 
throughout  be  grandly  worth  while. 

IV.  Last  of  aU,  the  ministi^y  shows  man  at  his  best  in 
service. — Ministry  culminates  in  service.  And  what  kind 
of  service  ?  Do  we  serve  God  or  man  ?  Both.  We  serve 
God  and  his  Son ;  we  serve  truth  and  love  and  righteous- 
ness, and  all  this  in  the  way  of  rendering  the  most  trans- 
cendent service  to  man,  sei-ving  him  as  the  Son  of  God  did 
when  "  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

For  w^hat  is  the  end  of  our  ministry  ?  It  is  to  make  good 
men,  to  save  them  from  sin,  to  bring  them  back  to  God,  and 
make  them  all  God  wants  them  to  be.  And  that  is  a  service 
which  in  its  scope  comprehends  everything.    It  is  a  ministry 
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to  the  saved,  and  not  less  to  the  unsaved.    It  is  a  ministrjr 
to  little  children,  whom  the  King  claims  for  himself  when, 
he  says,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."      It  is  ik 
ministry  to  the  young  man  and  the  young  woman,  for  it  is 
grand  to  take  them  by  the  hand  at  the  start  of  life  and  say, 
"  Come  and  let  us  take  counsel  together  how  we  can  be  thd 
best  and  do  the  noblest."     It  is  a  ministry  to  parents,  to 
give  them  courage  and  inspiration  for  the  noble  work  of 
bringing  up  their  little  ones  for  God.     It  is  a  ministry  of 
Gbd  to  every  home,  to  stand  by  it  in  times  of  trial  and  deep 
sorrow,  and  to  bring  the  strength  and  light  of  God  into  the 
sorrow  and  the  darkness.     It  is  a  ministry  to  the  living, 
and  also  most  grandly  to  the  dying.     We  stand  by  the 
greatest  needs,  burdens,  and  sorrows  of  our  race.     Who  is 
sent  for  at  the  last  extremity  of  life  ?    Not  the  physician, 
not  the  man  of  letters  or  law,  but  the  man  of  Gkxl.     No  one 
can  go  so  far  into  the  valley,  so  near  the  river,  as  the  servant 
of  God.     He  can  hold  the  hand  of  the  passing  one  till  his 
eye  almost  sees  across  to  the  other  side,  till  the  angels  take 
that  hand  to  lead  the  child  of  God  up  to  the  Father's  pre- 
sence, and  surely  that  is  service  grand  and  well  worth 
while. 

And  what  more  shall  I  say  ?  In  what  service  may  the 
minister  of  salvation  not  take  part  ?  His  place  is  at  the 
front  of  all  the  grand  movements  of  reform  and  education 
and  emancipation  which  are  the  glory  of  our  time.  He  does 
not  need  to  turn  aside  from  science  or  politics  as  things 
outside  and  alien  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Rather  it  is  his 
to  bid  all  workers  in  such  realms  Gk>d  speed,  as  toiling 
sincerely,  though  sometimes  blindly,  for  the  grand  consum- 
mation, when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have  fully  come, 
and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  For  there 
is  an  immeasurable  breadth  and  grandeur  in  the  service  of 
the  true  minister.  Nothing  is  alien  to  him  that  concerns 
man.  He  is  no  specialist,  but  stands  at  the  centre,  and  in 
sympathy  with  all  things  good  and  true.  He  should  be 
able  to  plant  the  church  at  the  front  of  all  the  best  services 
of  philanthropy ;  able  to  do  the  best  mission  work,  the  best 
evangelistic  work,  the  best  temperance  work,  and  the  best 
education  work  ;  for  all  these  are  essentially  the  outcome  of 
the  Christian  Gospel.  All  round  the  people  look  to  the 
pulpit  for  strength  and  counsel,  to  the  ministry  for  inspira- 
tion and  guidance.  To  a  minister  of  good  parts,  of  compre- 
hensive culture,  and  of  wide  sympathies,  a  kind  of  universal 
leadership  is  given.     So  if  the  pulpit  be  a  place  of  weakness, 
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if  the  ministry  lack  adaptation  and  power,  it  may  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  if  the  pulpit  be  forceful  and  full  of  light  and 
leading,  if  the  ministry  be  wise  and  tender,  humane  and 
true,  not  the  ministry  of  tradition  and  convention  alone,  or 
of  the  mere  priest  or  parson,  but  the  ministry  of  a  true, 
able,  good  man,  of  a  friend  and  teacher  and  brother,  men 
will  give  heed  and  thank  God  for  it  as  a  good  thing.  With- 
ont  such  true  furnishing  and  equipment  we  suffer  loss,  and 
deserve  to  suffer ;  but  with  it  all  our  ministry  is  ensured,  we 
shall  keep  our  place  and  retain  our  power — our  place  as 
friends  and  teachers  of  our  people,  our  power  to  save  men,  by 
leading  them  to  Ood,  and  that  is  worth  while.  It  is  a 
ministry  I  would  not  exchange  with  the  millionaires  of 
business  or  the  successful  men  of  the  senate.  Let  them 
have  their  fortunes  and  titles,  their  carriages  and  castles, 
and  even  coronets.  The  true  man  of  God  has  more  when 
he  can  say,  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord  shall  give  me 
at  that  day." 

Let  me  close  with  one  or  two  remarks  in  view  of  what  I 
have  now  said. 

1st.  If  the  Christian  ministry  be  so  grandly  significant 
and  noble,  it  should  have  no  lack  of  attraction  for  the 
ablest  and  best  of  our  young  men.  We  hear  wide  com- 
plaints of  a  scanty  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  many  remedies  are  proposed,such  as  larger  remuneration, 
more  complete  educational  facilities,  more  spiritual  life  and 
fervour  in  the  churches.  And  no  one  will  dispute  the  worth 
and  the  need  of  all  these.  A  work  so  noble  should  not  be 
without  fit  recompense.  Young  men  dedicating  themselves 
to  such  a  service  should  be  succoured  in  every  way  possible, 
and  it  is  in  a  time  of  spiritual  fervour  that  the  best  men 
come  to  the  front  and  say,  "  Here  are  we,  send  us."  But 
none  of  these  will  avail  if  we  forget  the  intrinsic  grandeur 
of  the  ministry  itself.  Are  not  some  repelled  by  the  old  sacer- 
dotal idea  of  the  ministry  ?  Would  they  not  be  drawn  by 
a  less  conventional  and  traditional  view,  one  freer,  more 
natural,  and  humane  ?  Let  them  see  how  it  puts  them  in 
the  line  of  the  noblest  culture,  opens  the  way  to  the  most 
perfect  manhood,  leads  us  out  to  the  truest,  grandest 
service,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  the  finest  of  our 
young  men  would  choose  a  ministnr  so  noble,  not  for  its 
emoluments,  but  for  its  own  essential  worth  and  grandeur. 

Do  some  say  you  have  better  prospects  in  business,  in 
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medicine,  in  law  ? — that  you  cannot  make  a  fortune  in  the 
ministry?  The  same  might  have  been  said  to  Peter  and 
John  when  they  forsook  all  and  followed  Christ;  and  to 
Paul,  when  the  things  which  were  gain  he  counted  loss  for 
Ohrist ;  and  to  the  Son  of  God  Himself  when,  though  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  he  became  poor.  Never  mind,  my 
brothers,  about  the  fortune.  Mind  the  Son  of  GJod,  who 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  was  fotind  in  fashion 
as  a  man.  Mind  all  the  grandly  heroic  Christian  men  who, 
with  Paul,  have  said — "  None  of  these  things  move  me ; 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  me,  that  I  may  finish  my 
course  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received."  Set  your 
fteet  upon  the  inferior  things,  and  say — "  It  is  worth  while 
after  all,  for  it  sets  me  on  the  highest  plane  of  life  and 
work,  it  calls  me  to  the  noblest  service,  and  so,  after  all,  i^ 
does  bring  the  truest  reward ;  for  it  is  reward  enough  to  b€^ 
good  myself,  and  to  help  my. brothers  to  be." 

2nd.  Again,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  pulpit  or  its  decajr 
is  concerned,  ministers  have  really  this  in  their  own  hand. 
We  hear  of  change,  and  there  is  change.     But  what  has 
changed  ?     Men  do  not  less  need  the  truth,  yea  do  not  less 
love  the  truth  ;  and  if  we  bring  men  the  truth  they  need,  no 
fear  of  them  turning  away  from  us.     The  conditions  of  our 
ministry  do  change — must  change,  but  not  our  ministry 
itself  in  its  nature  or  necessity,  or  the  essential  truth  which 
it  brings.     We  must  distinguish  between  the  substance  and 
the  form,  between  the   living,  immutable   truth,  and  the 
changing  vesture  in  which  it  clothes  itself  from  time  to 
time.     We  must  see  how  to  hold  the  vital  truth  itself,  and 
yet  so  give  it  fit,  forceful,  sympathetic  utterance,  that  it 
will  meet  the  deep  everlasting  wants  of  the  soul.      One 
great  need  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  is  a  wise  adapta* 
tion,  an  understanding  of  the  time,  and  the  power  so  to 
hold  and  wield  the  truth  as  to  bring  the  time  with  all  its 
ehange  and  growth  and  power  into  the  captivity  of  Christ 
Our  strength  is  not  to  have  the  pulpit  arrayied  in  hostility 
to  the  time  in  its  teaching  and  tendencies,  but  to  have  it  so 
full  of  light  and  power  that  it  will  give  direction  and  tone 
to  the  teaching,  and  guide  or  correct  the  tendencies.     And 
if  only  thus  we  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  true  leaders 
and  friends,  men  will  not  turn  away,  but  will  welcome  all 
such  true  ministers  as  sent  from  God  to  do  them  good. 

3rd.  Last  of  all,  if  the  Christian  ministry  have  all  this 
peerless  worth  and  grandeur,  then  let  us  seek  to  be  worthy 
<tf  it.    No  doubt  about  its  being  worthy  of  us.    The  only 
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donbt  is,  Are  we,  as  we  are,  worthy  of  it  ?    And  our  first 

^unbition  svhould  be  to  bring  our  best  into  so  transcendent  a 

fiervice.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  a  second  rate  minister — 

an  idle,  indififerent,  heartless  minister — a  minister  from  any 

motive  but  the   highest  and  purest.      We   cannot  all   be 

teholars  and  speakers,  or  even  thinkers  of  the  first  power, 

but  we  can  all  be  good,  true  hearted,  Christian  men — we 

can  be  our  best  and  do  our  noblest.     John  Wesley  once 

said  of  a  man  of  very  ordinary  ability — "  Other  men  may 

do  good;   this  man  must  do  good;    he  thinks  of  nothing 

else."     So  let  us  be  whole-hearted,  undistracted,  undivided 

in   our  consecration.     That,   my  brothers,   is   my   urgent, 

brotherly  counsel  to  you   to-day.      Aim  at  your  best,  at 

having  all  your  powers  at  their  best,  and,  above  all,  at 

the   noblest    Christian    manhood.      Ponder    the    supreme 

grandeur  of  your  ministry  till  you  feel  you  cannot  but 

be  a  minister,  and  the  best  minister  possible.     "  Don't  enter 

the  ministry  if  you  can  help  it,"  said  a  friend  to  one  who 

sought  his  counsel.      And  Spurgeon  said  one  day  to  his 

students — "  If  any  young  man  in  this  room  be  content  to 

be   a  grocer,  an  editor,  a   farmer,  a   doctor,  a   lawyer,  a 

senator,  a  king,  in  the  name  of  earth  and  heaven  let  him 

go  his  way."     Plain,  strong  words,  and  very  characteristic 

of  the  man.     But  who  shall  say  there  is  exaggeration  ?  for, 

should  not  every  true  minister  say  with  Paul,  "  Necessity  is 

laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 

Gospel ! " 

And  now,  remembering  where  I  stand  and  to  whom  I 
speak,  one  word  on  this  question — Is  it  worth  while  to  be 
a  student  or  a  minister  of  the  Evangelical  Union  ?  I  wish 
to  speak  only  truly  and  soberly,  in  no  spirit  of  extravagance 
on  one  side,  or  of  bitter  disparagement  on  the  other;  and, 
speaking  thus,  I  think  I  can  sincerely  say,  "It  is  worth 
while." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  may  promise  you  manse  and 
debe.  Other  churches  may  offer  what  seem  larger  facili- 
ties, larger  opportunities,  larger  emoluments.  Our  churches 
are  not  many,  and  few  of  them  are  large  and  wealthy.  As 
ministers  we  have  a  price  to  pay  in  differing  from  the  long 
to^pted  creed  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  worth  while,  never- 
theless. It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Evangelical 
Union  has  helped — is  helping — forward  the  theological 
development  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland,  and  that  more 
itkrely  than  tiny  "  Scotch  Sermons  "  ever  can  do — and  that 
is  worth  whil^. 
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It  is  worth  something,  too,  to  have  Free,  large  standi n^^^^^^^ 
room — no  dubiety,  no  contrariety,  no  inconsistency,  betweer»  ^_^ 
our  creed  and  our  preaching.     It  is  better  not  to  sign  wbat-,^^^ 
we  cannot,  perhaps  dare  not,  preach.     And,  thank  God,  w»  "v^ 
have   nothing   wc    cannot,  dare    not    preach.      We    dar-»,^^j 
preach,   God    loves    alt    men.      We    dare    preach,    Chri^,^^"^ 
died   for   all    men.      We   dare   preach,   the   Spiiit   striva-^^^^'' 
with  all  men.     We  dare  preach  man's  perfect  IVeedom  air»-,^  ^ 
responaibility.     All   that  ia  in  perfect  harmony  with  tlf^;^     f^ 
spirit  of  the  age ;   for  the  day  is  past  for  a  theology        -^  ** 
neceasitation  or  limitation.      AH   that  glorious   truth  •rtr)_p,^  ?f 
help  us  to  do  the  be.^t  work  the  church  needs.     It  puts 
in  sympathy  with  the  breadth   and  catholicity  of  the  d  -^Bii.' 
It  helps  lis  to  stand  at  the  front  of  all  wise  and  oa-rr^ — 
evangelistic  work,  and  do  the  grandest  service  there. 

So  let  us  be  of  good  cheer.  If  we  have  to  make  sscn 
let  us  do  it  joyfully.  It  is  worth  while  to  sacrifice  f^f' 
truth,  tor  conscience,  for  God,  for  a  Gospel  of  such  tr^ajjs. 
cendent  fulness  and  glory.  It  has  been  for  this  our  fatl:>en 
have  sacrificed  from  the  first,  and  have  been  content.  'CSiey  §4 
have  gone  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  ■<£ 
their  Gospel  has  been — "  You  are  all  dear  to  the  heart  ol  ■*£; 
God.  There  is  nothing  he  will  not  do  or  suffer  or  give  for  g^ 
your  salvation.  He  has  given  his  Son  to  die  for  »JJ, 
without  distinction  and  without  exception,  and  he  wifl 
also  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things."  Let  us  still 
resolve  that  the  crown  shall  not  fall  from  our  hea<Ia ;  that, 
as  far  as  depends  on  us,  the  gloiy  shall  never  depart.  Out 
churches  have  no  mission  when  they  forget  Christ  TheJ 
tell  ns  the  times  have  changed.  So  they  have.  Wo  do  not 
stand  now  where  the  creeds  and  churches  of  Scotland  stood 
forty  years  ago.  The  fathers  and  founders  of  tlio  Evan- 
gelical Union  would  not  be  cast  out  now  as  they  weroca*! 
ont  then.  What  they  siifTered  for  then  is  what  most  n"!" 
believe  now,  and  what  men  will  believe  more  and  mnff 
The  controversies  of  forty  years  ago  may  not  be  so  ab»rb- 
ing  or  exciting  now  as  then ;  the  conflict  on  tliat  eri>un'l  •* 
well  nigh  fought  out.  But  the  truth  behind  ami  bene** 
the  controvei'sies  is  still  the  same,  for  it  is  the  imperish^  i 

essence  of  the  everlasting  Gospel;  and  it  is  not  j-et  tr"^ 
that  men  have  outlived  their  need  of  the  Gospel  W  "' 
Christ.  They  never  can  ;  and  our  grand  unfailing  miaai'" 
is  to  bring  them  the  Christ  thnv  an  miii^h  nefd. 

That   is   a   ministry 
magnifying  be  our  co 
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we  can  be,  and  the  noblest  we  can  do,  and  laying  it  all 
down  a  whole  burnt-offering  at  the  feet  of  our  Master. 
Then  our  ministry  shall  be  worth  while  more  and  more. 
Some  of  us,  in  our  moments  of  downcasting  and  discourage- 
ment may  falter  and  say,  Is  it  worth  while? — when  we 
see  some  adherents  indifferent,  or  a  small  congregation,  or 
our  work  hindered  by  stumbling;  when  some  go  back, 
choose  the  world,  and  leave  us  broken  and  discouraged. 

"  For  it  is  hard  to  work  for  Grod, 
To  rise  and  take  his  part 
Upon  this  battlefield  of  earth, 
And  not  sometimes  lose  heart." 

That  is  a  true  side,  and  one  of  trial  to  a  weak,  human  heart. 

But  there  is  another  side,  and  a  brighter.     Man  stands  on 

the  one,  but  God  on  the  other,  and  eternity  too.     Let  us 

look  on  that,  and  even  now,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  we 

shall  bravely  say.  It  is  worth  while.     And  we  shall  see 

this,  and  say  it  more  grandly  by  and  bye,  when  we  too, 

with  some  of  our  truest,  noblest  brothers,  have  closed  this 

work  and  gone  to  the  higher  service;  when  we  stand  in 

the  fuller  light  and  see,  as  we  cannot  now,  the  meaning  and 

'Worth  of  all.     Wo  shall  say  then,  "  It  has  all  been  worth 

'While — worth  while  for  what  is  behind — worth  while  most 

-of  all  for  this — to  stand  in  this  presence,  and  to  hear  the 

^Master  himself  say — "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 

•^nter  now  into  the  rest  and  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

"  Then  let  us  scorn  the  praise  of  men, 
And  love  to  lose  with  Grod, 
For  Jesus  won  the  world  through  shame, 
And  beckons  us  his  road. 

"  For  right  is  right  since  God  is  God  ; 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 


TRUE    GREATNESS. 

There  must  be  few  who  have  not  at  one  time  or  another 
in  their  lives  determined  to  be  or  to  do  something  great. 
Tet  we  find  that  many  have  had  to  content  themselves 
with  being  or  doing  what  has  been  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing very  ordinary.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways,  and  may  arise  from  different  causes.    What  is  set  up 
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by  one  as  something  great,  may  simply  be  a  great  dxfim. 
which  is  not  within  tne  range  of  possible  realization ;  or  what 
is  aimed  at  may  be  so  worthless,  that  it  is  not  worth  working 
for,  even  if  it  could  be  obtained.  Or  the  parties  who  have 
constituted  themselves  judges  of  what  is  truly  great  may  be 
incompetent,  and  thus  may  give  an  unjust  decision.  But 
as  light  dispels  darkness,  and  experience  teaches  the  unvnse, 
progress  is  generally  made  in  the  best  of  all  senses,  as  men 
get  settled  down  to  the  sober  realities  of  life.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however,  for  some  men  are  slow  to 
learn ;  hence  they  suffer  for  their  dulness.  A  case  of  this 
kind  came  under  our  notice  in  the  person  of  a  worthy 
Scottish  farmer.  He  took  it  into  his  head  that  men  should 
be  able  to  fly  like  birds,  and,  as  the  result  of  strong  con- 
viction on  the  subject,  he  got  a  pair  of  wings  made  and 
endeavoured  to  put  them  to  the  test.  One  day,  when  the 
farmer  was  about  to  give  a  practical  demonstration  on  the 
subject  of  flying,  his  brother  came  into  the  farmyard,  where 
the  operator,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  had  perched  himself  on 
the  top  of  the  mill  shed,  and  was  about  to  descend.  His 
brother,  looking  up,  cried,  in  a  very  calm  yet  in  a  most 
cutting  and  sarcastic  manner,  "  Willie,  try  and  fly  up  first ; 
and  when  you  manage  that  you'll  have  no  diflBculty  in  flying 
down."  Now,  while  some  people  thought  this  farmer  was 
a  great  man,  common  sense  people  regarded  him  as  a  great 
fool.  For  his  folly  cost  him  his  farm,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  aim  at  as 
wild  things  as  he  attempted,  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
something  great. 

What  we  would  wish  to  impress  on  our  readers'  minds  is, 
that  it  is  possible  for  every  one  to  be  really  great  in  the 
highest  of  all  senses.  Some  are  great  in  culture  and 
scholarship,  and  we  may  all  aim  to  become  greater  in  this 
respect  than  we  are.  Others  are  great  socially.  They  are 
among  the  merchant  princes,  and  have  a  place  in  circles 
which  we  may  never  enter.  Others  again  are  great  in 
genius.  They  have  helped  the  world  with  their  inventions, 
and  are  still  pushing  on  in  their  particular  spheres.  Some 
are  great  in  enterprise.  They  have  done  wonderful  things, 
i^d  they  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  their  achievements  are 
complete.  We  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  any  of 
these  aspects  of  greatness,  but  feel  bound  to  thank  all  who 
have  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  general  benefit  of 
society.  Still,  there  may  be  those  who  are  convinced  that 
in  i;ione  of  these  spheres  are  they  yet  grea(,  or  likely  to 


1)0  so,  so  £Eir  as  they  can  judge.  Well,  whether  this  be  the 
case  or  pot  may  be  a  matter  of  question,  but  there  is  one 
ibing  about  which  there  need  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
lighest  of  all  senses  each  of  us  may  become  great. 

We  may  all  become  b^y  great,  by  being  really  good. 
This,  at  least,  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  And  one  of  our 
poets  has  said — 

"  However  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 
Tis  oDly  noble  to  be  good  ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Noiinan  blood.'' 

Another  has  said — 

"  The  good  alone  are  great." 

If  it  be  asked.  How  is  this  to  be  attained  ?  we  reply,  by 
forming,  and  cultivating,  and  keeping  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  if 
we  remain  strangers  to  him,  or  are  only  professedly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  we  never  can  be  truly  great.  For  there 
is  no  one  good  but  Qod.  He  is  great  in  his  goodness,  and 
good  in  his  greatness  as  well ;  hence,  if  we  are  to  become 
truly  great,  we  must  become  Godlike — Godlike  in  our 
thoughts,  in  our  sympathies,  and  in  our  actions. 

We  endeavour  to  become  great  in  art  by  imitating  the 
great  masters  in  that  department.  We  read  their  works, 
and  study  their  masterpieces,  in  order  that  we  may  become 
imbued  with  their  spirit.     Well,  if  we  are  to  become  truly 

great,  we  must  hold  close  and  continual  converse  with  the 
rreat  Teacher,  who  went  about  continually  doing  good.  And 
txo  matter  what  the  work  may  be  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
if  it  be  a  work  that  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  society, 
^^e  may  count  upon  his  sympathy  and  smile  as  certainly  as 
'Vre  can  count  on  it  for  the  highest  work  done  on  earth. 
Xj^t  us  not  be  content  simply  with  aiming  to  be  or  to  do 
^ood  ;  but  let  us  act.    For  we  may  aim  a  long  time  before 
"we  do  any  efBcieQt  service.    We  must  fire  before  any  mark 
^^an  be  made.     Let  us  not  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that  our 
present  sphere  is  tiot  so  congenial  to  good-doing  as  it  might 
TO,  and  that  therefore  we  will  not  succeed.     Let  us  do  what 
iTve  can  in  the  circumstances,  as  God  expects  no  more  from 
us  than  we  are  able  to  perform ;  and  when  the  circumstances 
are  altered,  either  by  our  own  efforts  or  the  efforts  of  others, 
^e  will  perhaps  be  able  to  do  more. 

There  are  those  of  whom  we  have  read,  who  were  spokoi 
of  as  heroes.    They  have  done  great  things  by  sea  and  land. 
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and  we  gladly  give  them  their  due ;  but  there  are  those  "wt^ 
have  never  achieved  anything  either  on  the  ocean  or  on  tb| 
battlefield,  who  are  nevertheless  worthy  of  the  title  "here: 
There  are  mothei-s  who  have  fought  nobly  to  keep  debt  ai^ 
disgrace  from  their  homes,  and  to  make  joy  and  rejoicing 
their  little  cots.  There  are  fathers  who,  with  horny  han^- 
and  noble  hearts,  have  fulfilled. their  daily  toil  honestly 
for  the  Master.  They  have  scorned  to  do  what  was  me^::] 
and  iirnoble,  and  sometimes  because  of  this  they  have  fai'^ 
to  rise  so  hi(j:h  in  the  social  scale  as  others.  Yet  we  h^^ 
no  doubt  that  in  the  moral  and  in  the  spiritual  scale  tit 
stan<l  very  high. 

The  (.'lite  among  society  may  neither  know  their  nar — ] 
nor  sound  their  fame,  yet  they  are  not  forgotten  ;  for,  "  / 
righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance."  } 
monument  may  be  raised  in  public  square  to  perpet^sa^ 
their  memory,  3'et  their  memoiy  is  dear  to  those  who  kxieB 
them  ;  and  their  fame  will  by  and  bye  be  proclaimed  by^  the 
highest  of  all,  before  the  greatest  of  assemblies,  in  the  "  well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  0/ 
thy  Lord." 

We  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  cramped  and  confined  to 
earth,  with  its  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  disappointments; 
yet  in  another  sense  we  can  rise  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and 
soar  higlicr  than  the  loftiest  flight  of  the  eagle.  Yea,  we  can 
in  thouij:]it  go  beyond  the  stai's  that  twinkle,  and  hold  sweet 
fellowship  with  liim  who  is  "  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

We  may  in  some  respects  be  weak  and  feeble,  yet  leaning 
as  we  do  on  the  arm  of  the  Mighty  one,  we  shall  be  more 
than  conquerors. 

Rich  in  the  world's  wealth  we  may  not  be ;  yet  if  we 
retain  our  hold  on  Jesus,  we  shall  possess  the  current  coin 
of  th<^  realm  of  heaven,  and  have  full  access  to  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ.  That  this  may  be  the  portion  of  all 
our  readers  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer. 

DAVID   GREENHIU* 


THE    AUTHORSHIP    OF    THE    PENTATEUCH-EXAMINATION 
OF   ROBERTSON   SMITH'S  THEORY. 

The  publication  of  the  Lectures  recently  delivered  in 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  by  ex-Professor  Robertson  Smidi, 
on  The  Old    Tefifavient  in  the  Jetvish  Churchy  will  serve, 
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noDg  other  purposes,  to  enable  dispassionate  readers  to 
^rm  a  just  estimate  of  the  lecturers  skill  and  mode  of 
indling  the  Word  of  God,  in  endeavouring  to  establish  his 
leory  of  the  Pentateuch.  No  one  can  read  these  lectures 
refuUy  without  being  convinced  that,  while  Mr.  Smith  is 
idoubtedly  an  able  disputant,  an  erudite  scholar,  a  fluent 
id  pleasant  writer,  he  is  shallow  in  exegesis,  defective  in 
lact  thinking,  and  more  distinguished  by  boldness  of  asser- 
>ii  than  force  of  reasoning.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
Eiin  points  of  his  theory,  unless  it  be  the  novelty  of  old 
fidel  arguments  being  vamped  up,  and  published  by 
I  otherwise  orthodox  Christian  teacher.  Thomas  Paine 
Id  the  opinion  that  "  the  five  books  of  Moses  are 
arious,  and  that  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  them; 
id  still  further,  that  they  were  not  written  in  the 
ne  of  Moses,  nor  till  several  hundred  years  afterwards; 
at  they  are  no  other  than  an  attempted  history  of 
e  life  of  Moses,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  is  said  to 
,ve  lived,  and  also  of  the  times  prior  thereto,  written 
r  some  very  ignorant  and  stupid  pretender  to  author- 
ip,  several  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Moses." 
obbes,  Spinoza,  and  Le  Clerc  are  also  said  by  Bishop 
atson  (Apology  for  the  Bible)  to  have  held  the  same  opin- 
[18,  although,  he  says,  the  latter  "  made  a  public  recantation 

his  error  '  in  one  of  his  later  w^orks.  In  Germany,  these 
linions  have  been  maintained  and  controverted  during  the 
eater  part  of  the  present  century.  Mr.  Smith  avails 
mself  of  all  that  has  been  written  against  the  Mosaic 
ithorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  he  hardly  takes  the 
ightest  notice  of  anything  that  has  been  said  in  reply. 

The  two  main  lines  of  argument  running  through  the 
ectures  are — (1.)  that  Moses  was  not,  and  could  not 
Give  been,  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch ;  (2.)  that  the 
ook,  as  a  whole,  was  unknown  to  the  Jews  until  their  return 
•om  captivity,  about  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of 
[oses.  Taking  the  last  first,  Mr.  Smith,  in  art.  "  Bible,"  in 
'ncyc,  Brit,  says,  "  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  work  (of  the 
entateuch)  is  not  the  uniform  production  of  one  pen,  but 
lat  in  some  way  a  variety  of  records  of  different  ages  and 
yles  have  been  combined  to  form  a  single  narrative."  He 
iscovers  three  different  pens  at  work,  "  the  priestly  narra- 
ve  of  the  Elohist,  the  prophetic  delineation  of  the  Jehovist, 
id  the  more  picturesque  and  popular  story  of  the  third 
ithor."  And  besides  these, "  the  I)euteronomic  hand  is  the 
and  of  the  last  editor  of  the  whole  history  from  Genesis  to 
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Kings,  or,  at  least,  of  the  non-Levitical  parts  thereof."3 
Among  tlio  various  "  records  of  different  ages  and  styles  « 
incori)orcitLMl  in  the  volume  there  may  be  oral  and  written 
traditions  of  Moses,  but  beyond  tliis  he  had  no  part  in  tlrj 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Who  the  authore  or  editor < 
were  is  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  book  was  n^^ 
written  by  Moses,  nor  in  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  for  a  tho^:: 
sand  years  afterwards.  "You  cannot  prove,"  says  he,  ** 
book  to  be  (tod's  word  by  showing  that  it  is  of  a  cerl 
age.  Tliu  proof  of  God  s  word  is,  that  it  does  his  work 
tlic  world,  and  carries  on  his  truth  towards  the  final  rev 
tion  in  (^hrist  Jesus.  This  proof  the  Pentateuch  can  addir"_j 
but  only  for  the  time  subsequent  to  Ezra'*  {Lectiires^^ 
olT)).  Again,  "  the  Levitical  law  first  comes  on  the  stagCs=^ 
actual  history  at  the  time  of  Ezra"  {Ihld,,  p.  307). 

Now,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  Pentateuch   was        u 
written  at  any  "time  subsequent  to  Ezra,"  for  it  was  an  eii^:  /s 
ing  and  rec*<)gnised  authority  when  the  first  party  of  ej^r  //g 
returned  and  "  builded  the  altar  of  the  God  of  Israel,^ 
otter  burnt  offerings  thereon,  as  it  is  written  in  the  la^vo/ 
Moses  tlie  man  of  God"  (Ezra  iii,  2).     And  when  Ezra, a^ 
the  demand  of  the  people,  brought  "the  book  of  the  la'wof 
Moses,  whicli  the  Lord  had  commanded  to  Israel,"  and  rear/ 
it  to  the  whole  congregation  (Neh.  viii,  1),  there  is  not  the 
remotest  hint  given  that  the  book  then  produced  and  reid 
was  a  work  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  author. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  "What  is  quite  certain  is,  that  accordiog 
to  the  ])rop]iets,  the  Torah  of  Moses  did  not  enibi'ace  a  law 
of  ritual.  Worship  by  sacrifice,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
is  n(;  part  of  the  divine  Torah  to  Israel"  {Ibid,,  p.  298). 
These  arc  extraordinary  statements.  What  can  they  mean? 
'  Worship)  b}'  sacrifice,"  as  a  recognised  divine  appointment, 
runs  through  all  Scripture,  like  a  scarlet  thread,  from  the 
offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel,  down  to  the  great  saciifioe  of 
the  Land)  of  God  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  No  law  of 
ritual !  And  no  worship  by  sacrifice !  What,  then,  di^ 
Moses  mean  when  he  made  the  tabernacle  "according  to  the 
l)attern  shown  him  on  the  mount"  (Heb.  viii,  5).  And 
what  did  he  mean  by  the  appointment  and  regulation  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  ?  And  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood  ano 
other  ritual  observances  ascribed  to  Moses,  not  only  by  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  later  books,  but  also  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  The  statements  of  Mr.  Smith  look 
unconnnonly  like  literary  fictions. 

He  says,  "  The  Pentateuch,  then,  was  not  written  in  ^ 
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wilderness."     (Tbid,,  p.  324.)    "As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Pentateuchal  history  was  written  in  the  land  of  Canaan." 
(/6ici.,  p.  321.)     And  "the  writer  lived  in  Western  Pales- 
tine."    (Ibid.,  p.  323.)    If  this  be  so,  the  sacred  writers  who 
ascribe  the  book  to  Moses  were  either  self-deceived,  or  they 
were  deceivers  of  the  people.     Mr.  Smith  says — "  If  we  are 
tied  up  to  make  a  choice  between  these  two  alternatives  " — 
that     the  Pentateuch  is  either  the  literary  work  of  Moses 
or  it  is  a  barefaced  imposture  " — "  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  all  the  historical  evidence  that  has  come  before  us 
points  in  the  direction  of   the  second."     And  "if  we  are 
shut  up  to  choose  between  a  Mosaic  authorship   of    the 
whole   five    books    and   the    sceptical    opinion    that    the 
Pentateuch  is  a  mere  forgery,  the  sceptics  must  gain  their 
ease."     (Ibid,,  pp.  307,  308.)     This  is  certainly  plain  speak- 
ing, and  if  the  sceptics  do  not  gain  their  case,  it  will  not  be 
for  any  lack  of   service  rendered   them   by  the  lecturer, 
whose  opinions  are  essentially  as  sceptical  as  theirs.    The 
Pentateuch    must  have  been  written  by  some   person  at 
some  time.     If  not  by  Moses  in   the  wilderness,   but  by 
fiome   unknown    scribe,  in   the   time    of    Ezra,   living   in 
Western    Palestine,   the   work   must  be   a   "forgery"  and 
"barefaced  imposture,"  seeing  that  the  writer  puts  words 
into  the  mouth  of  God,  as  addressed  "  unto  Moses,"  which 
God  never  spoke  and  Moses  never  heard.     What  possible 
i^ltemative  can  there   be   between  a  true  history   and  a 
f idse  one  ? 

Mr.  Smith  finds  such  an  alternative,  which   saves   the 

Credit  of  the  book,  in  "  what  lawyers  call  legal  fictions'* 

What  he  calls  a  "  fiction,"  sceptics  term  a  "  forgery."    There 

is   that  difierence  between  him  and  them.     But,  says  he, 

**A  legal  fiction  is  no  deceit,  but  a  convention  which  all 

(^rties  understand."     (Ibid.,  p.  385.)     If  all  parties  under- 

^tq^nd  the  "convention,"   what   purpose   is  served  by  the 

Action  ?     He  says,  "  Thus,  in  Roman  jurisprudence  all  law 

^^as  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 

Tables,  just  as  in  Israel  all  law  was  held  to  be  derived  from 

tlie  teaching  of  Moses."    (Ibid.)     Is  this,  then,  the  sort  of 

•'l^gal  fiction  "  referred  to  ?    If  so,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 

any  fiction  in  the  supposition  that  one  set  of  laws  were 

derived /rom  the  prindplea  embodied  in  an  earlier  set  of 

l^ws.     But  was  it  ever  supposed  in  Rome,  or  anywhere  else. 

that  all  the  laws,  say  of  the  empire,  were  enacted  at  the 

same  time,  and  by  the  same  authority,  as  those  of  the 

Decemvirs  in  the  Twelve  Tables  ?     Or  were  the  laws  of  the 
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empire  ever  known  or  said  to  be  "  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,"  just  as  in  Israel  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
known  and  said  to  be  "  the  laws  of  Moses  ?  " 

He  says,  "  In  India,  when  the  Government  brings  a  new 
water  supply  into  a  village,  the  village  authorities  make 
rules  for  its  use  and  distribution ;  but  '  these  rules  do  nob 
purport  to  emanate  from  the  personal  authority  of  their 
author  or  authors ;  there  is  always  a  sort  of  fiction  under 
which  some  customs  as  to  the  distribution  of  water  are 
supposed  to  have  existed  from  all  antiquity,  although,  in 
fact,  no  artificial  supply  had  been  even  so  much  as  thought 
of/  In  the  same  way  the  new  laws  of  the  Levitical  code 
are  presented  as  ordinances  of  Moses,  though,  when  they 
were  first  promulgated,  every  one  knew  that  they  were 
not  so."  {Ibid,,  p.  386.)  Surely  Mr.  Smith  cannot  suffi- 
ciently have  considered  the  meaning  of  that  village  "fiction" 
when  he  alleges  that  these  "  laws  of  Moses  "  were  promul- 
gated **  in  the  same  way."  The  only  conceivable  purpose  of 
such  a  fiction  must  have  been  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  ignorant  villagers,  by  giving  the  rules  an  authority 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed,  if  they  had 
been  known  to  have  emanated  from  the  mere  will  of  the 
village  authorities.  And  if,  "  in  the  same  way,"  the  laws  of 
the  Levitical  code  were  promulgated  as  "ordinances  of 
Moses,"  the  promulgators  must  have  intended  thereby  to 
impose  on  the  ignorant  Jews  of  the  exile,  by  giving  the 
new  laws  an  authority  which  they  did  not  possess  as 
enactments  of  Levitical  authorities,  a  thousand  years  after 
the  death  of  Moses.  Fictions  of  that  sort  are  the  fruit  of 
imposture  and  the  growth  of  credulity. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  these  fictions  could 
have  had  any  other  practical  efiect  than  to  expose  the  fiction- 
ists  to  ridicule,  if,  wnen  the  laws  were  first  promulgated  as 
ordinances  of  Moses,  "  every  one  knew  that  they  were  not 
so."  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  recently  devised  land 
laws  for  Ireland  should  be  proclaimed  as  the  laws  of  Alfred, 
and  that  instead  of  being  set  forth  as  an  Act  passed  by 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  they  were  promulgated  as  an 
Act  of  His  Majesty  King  Alfred,  while  "  every  one  knew 
that  they  were  not  so,"  would  the  authors  of  that  "  legal 
fiction  "  not  be  exposed  to  deserved  ridicule  and  contempt  ? 
And  yet,  Mr.  Smith  would  have  us  to  believe  that  these 
new  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  have  been  palmed  off  on 
mankind  as  the  "  ordinances  of  Moses  "  and  laws  of  God  L 
Save  us  from  our  friends ! 
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This  theory  of  "  legal  fictions  "  is  applied  here  only  to  "  tho 

new  laws  of  the  Levitical  code ;"  but  these  laws  are  merely 

a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Pentateuch.    Are  all  the  other 

parts  of  the  book  equally  fictitious  ?     In  his  article  on  the 

"  Bible,"  in  the  Encyc,  Brit,  he  says — "  Beyond  doubt  the 

book  is,  as  already  hinted,   a   prophetic    legislative   pro< 

gramme ;   and  if  the  author  put  his  work  in  the  mouth 

of  Moses  instead  of   giving  it,  with   Ezekiel,  a   directly 

prophetic  form,  he  did  so,  not  in  pious  fraud,  but  simply 

because   his  object  was   not   to  give  a   new  law,  but  to 

expound  and  develop  Mosaic  principles  in  relation  to  new 

needs.      And,  as  ancient  writers   are   not  accustomed   to 

distinguish  historical  data  from  historical  deductions,  he 

naturally  presents  his  views  in  dramatic  form  in  the  mouth 

of  Moses.**      Xenophon    did   something    like   this    in    his 

Ojp'opcedia,  but  neither  Xenophon  nor  any  other  ancient 

writer  promulgated  the  history  as  the  work  of  Plato  or 

Socrates.      Sir   Walter   Scott   presents   his   views   of   the 

covenanting  struggle  in  Scotland  in  dramatic  form  in  the 

mouths  of  the  Covenanters.     But  although  he  published 

anonymously,  he  did  not  put  forth  his  work  in  the  name  of 

u  more  eminent  authority  than  himself.     If,  therefore,  the 

I^entateuch  be,  in  form,  as  fictitious  as  Old  Mortality,  it 

Uust  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  fiction  founded  on  facts, 

«uid  be  denied  a  place  among  veritable  and  authoritative 

liistories. 

Books  constructed  on  Mr.  Smith's  principle,  and  published 
in  the  names  of  eminent  prophets  and  apostles,  were  not 
Tinknown  in  ancient  times,  but  they  were  excluded  from 
the  Canon  of  Scripture  as  being  "  legal  fictions,**  and  are 
xslassed  among  the  apocryphal  books.  If  the  Pentateuch  be 
of  the  same  character,  why  has  it  not  received  the  same 
fate? 

Mr.  Smith  admits  that  Moses  may  have  written  some 
things  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch  by 
the  editor.  What  these  things  are  he  does  not  say,  further 
than  that  they  may  be  the  Ten  Commandments  and  some- 
thing "  else."  Accordingly,  in  his  published  speech  at  the 
Commission  last  year,  referring  to  the  passage  cited  against 
him,  in  which  he  had  said,  "It  may  fairly  be  made  a 
question  whether  Moses  left  in  writing  any  other  laws  than 
tne  Commandments  on  the  tables  of  stone,**  he  answered, 
"Now  here  the  whole  point  lies  in  the  word  'writing.' 
Again  aiid  again  I  have  recognised  a  large  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  law  as  being  essentially  Mosaic  legislation.    All 
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that  I  have  asked  is,  'How  much  was  put  in  wriUng?' 

Moreover,  I  do  not  ask  what  else  Moses  wrote,  but  only 
what  laws  he  wrote,  how  much  of  his  legislation  he  put  in 
writing"  (pp.  15,  16).  ^ 

In  his  Lectures,  Mr.  Smith  appeals  to  the  fact  that "  the 
history  does  not  profess  to  be  written  by  Moses,  but  only 
notes  from  time  to  time  that  he  wrote  down  certain  special 
things  "  (p.  320).  If  this  argument  has  ahy  weight,  it  will 
apply  with  equal  force  to  his  own  theory ;  for  the  history 
does  not  profess  to  be  written  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
by  a  writer  living  in  Western  Palestine.  But  the  argument 
can  have  no  force  even  with  him,  seeing  that  he  accepts  the 
four  Gospels  as  being  the  productions  respectively  of 
Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  although  the  evangelical 
histories  do  not  profess  to  be  written  by  these  persons. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  history  "  notes  from  time  to 
time  "  that  Moses  "  wrote  down  certain  special  things ; "  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  wrote  them  in  a  book  or  books, 
for  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  write  this  for  a 
memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua" 
(Exod.  xvii,  14).  "And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant  and 
read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  "  {Ibid.,  xxiv,  4-7).  "  If 
thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that 
are  written  in  this  book,"  &c.  (Deut.  xxviii,  58).  "  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that 
Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  take  this  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  "  (Ibid.,  xxxi,  24-26). 

These,  and  several  other  texts  to  the  same  purpose,  prove 
that  in  the  wilderness  a  book  or  books  existed  which  were 
known  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  It  will  therefore  be 
of  considerable  importance  to  discover,  if  \^e  can,  what 
these  writings  of  Moses  contained.  Excluding,  then,  all 
references  to  what  may  have  been  merely  spoken,  not 
Written,  we  find  that  the  writings  of  Moses  contained  the 
following  particulars : — 

In  the  Pentateuch. 

Diefeat  of  Amalek.  "  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book." 
Exod.  xvii,  14. 

•*  And  Moses  wi-ote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.**   Ibit^,,  xxiv,  4. 

ISders  of  the  people.  "  They  were  of  them  that  were  writ- 
ten."   Num.  xi,  26. 
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Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  joorneys." 

Ibid.y  xxxiii,  2. 
te  shall  write  in  a  book,  "  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 

Levites."     Deut.  xvii,  18. 
All  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book." 

Tbid.,  xxviii,  58. 
Every  sickness  and  every  plague  not  written  in  the  book 

of  this  law."     Ibid.,  ver.  61. 

The  curses  that  are  written  in  this  book."    Ibid,,  xxix,  20. 
The  curses  of  the  covenant  written  in  this  book  of  the 

law."     /6id.,  ver.  21. 
His  commandments  and  his  statutes  written  in  this  book." 

Ibid.,  XXX,  10. 

And  Moses  wrote  this  law."     Ibid.,  xxxi,  9. 
Moses  wrote  this  song  the  same  day."     Ibid.,  ver.  22. 
Moses  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 

book."     Ibid.,  ver.  24. 

Later  Books. 

This  book  of  the  law."    Josh,  i,  8. 

dUbr,  '*  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  laW  of  Moses." 

Ibid.,  viii,  31. 
The  law  of  Moses  which  he  wrote  in  the  presence  of  the 

children  of  Israel."     Ibid.,  ver.  32. 
The  blessings  and  cureings  written  in  the  book  of  the  law." 

Ibid.,  ver.  34. 
Hi    statutes,  commandments,  judgments,  and  testimonies 

-written  in  the  law  of  Moses."     1  Kings  ii,  3. 
^athers  not  die  for  children,  as  written  in  book  of  law  of 

Moses.     2  Kings  xiv,  6. 
/ommandments,  testimonies,  and  statutes,  written  in  this 

book.    Ibid.,  xxiii,  3. 
*assover.    "As  it  is  written  in  book  of  this  covenant." 

Ibid.,  ver.  21. 
V'izards,  images,  and  idols,  put  away,  as  written.     Ibid., 

ver.  24. 
Continual  burnt  offering,  "  as  written  in  law  of  the  Lord." 

1  Chron.  xvi,  40. 
)umt  offerings,  "  as  written  in  the  law  of  Moses."    2  Chron. 

xxiii,  18. 
3iildren  not  slain,  "  as  written  in  the  law  in  the  book  of 

Moses."    Ibid.,  xxv,  4. 
?assover  not  kept  "  as  it  was  written."     Ibid.,  xxx,  6. 
festivals,  "  as   it  is  written  in  law  of  the  Lord."    Ibid., 
xxxi,  3. 
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<n>ecifically  mention  as  having  been  written  by  him.  So 
wat  even  on  this  line  of  argument  the  evidence  furnished 
by  these  Scriptures  proves  that  the  writings  of  Moses 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  those  "  special  things " 
which,  Mr.  Smith  says,  the  history  notes  as  having  been 
written  down  at  particular  times. 

The  book  or  books  in  which  these  things  were  written  by 
Moses  is  variously  designated  as — 

The  Book  of  Moaea, — 2  Chron.  xxv,  4  ;  xxxv,  12 ;  Ezra  vi,  18  ; 

Neh.  xiii,  1 ;  Mark  xii,  26. 
The  Book  of  the  Laiu  of  Moses, — Josh,  viii,  31 ;  2  Kings 

xiv,  6. 
The  Book  of  the  Covenant — Exod.  xxiv,  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii, 

2,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  30,  31. 
The  Book  of  the  Laiv. — Deut.  xxviii,  61 ;  xxix,  21 ;  xxx,  10; 

xxxi,  26 ;  Josh,  i,  8. 

Now,  Mr,  Smith  says,  "  The  Pentateuch  has  always  been 

Called  the  law "  (Speech^  p.  24).    This  being  so,  the  above 

designation  given  to  the  writings  of  Moses,  "  The  Book  of 

the  Law,"  shows  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

He  also  says,  "  The  Biblical  development  is  divided  into 

t.wo  great  periods  by  the  manifestation  and  historical  work 

of    Christ.     In    its    pre-Christian    stage,    the   religion   of 

Revelation  is  represented  as  a  covenant  between  the  spir- 

i  tual  God  and  his  chosen  people  the  Hebrews.     In  accord- 

^\nce   with   this,  and  in  allusion   to  Jer.  xxxi,  31,   Jesus 

s^peaks  of  the  new  dispensation  founded  in  his  death  as 

c^  new  covenant,  &c.  (Art.  "  Bible,"  Encyc.  Brit.) 

Now,  the  old  dispensation  was  a  dispensation  of  law, 

*  *  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came 

fcy  Jesas  Christ "  (John  i,  17).    The  "  Book  of  the  Law  " 

"was,   therefore,  the  *'  Book  of  the  Covenant "  made  with 

t;he  Fathers,  renewed  with  the  Israelites,  and  superseded 

'by  the  new  covenant  proclaimed  in  the  Qospel  of  Christ. 

And  as  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  is  thus  identical  with 

the  "Book  of  the  Law,"  which  is  the  designation  of  the 

Pentateuch,  it  is  hereby  proved  that  Moses  is  the  author  of 

the  writings  thus  variously  designated. 

Mr,  Smith  says,  "  The  current  view  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
mainly  concerned  to  do  literal  justice  to  the  phrase, 'The 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses '  thus  and  thus.  But  to  save  the 
literal,  *  unto  Moses,'  is  to  sacrifice  the  far  more  important 
words, '  The  Lord  spake  ' "  {Lectures,  p.  306).  This  may  be 
rhetoric,  but  it  is  certainly  not  logic,  for  how  can  an 
No.  13.  b  VoL  4. 
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endeavour  to  save  the  credit  of  the  narrative  involve  the 
sacrifice  of  an  essential  part  of  the  narrative  saved  ?  Or 
how  can  we  thus  put  asunder  what  the  writer  has  joined 
together,  and  hold  one  part  of  his  statement  to  be  simple 
truth,  and  the  other  a  "  legal  fiction  "  ?  If  "  the  Lord  spake  " 
thus  and  thus  at  any  time,  he  must  have  so  spoken  to  some 
person  at  some  time ;  and  if  the  narrative  which  records  the 
words  spoken  intimates  that  they  were  addressed  "  unto 
Moses"  in  the  wilderness,  the  credibility  of  tlie  whole 
narrative,  including  the  important  words  "  The  Lord  spake," 
is  destroyed  when  it  is  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Smith  that 
the  words,  if  ever  Bpoken  by  God  at  all,  were  certainly  not 
spoken  **  unto  Moses  "  in  the  wilderness,  or  anywhere  else, 
nor  for  a  thousand  years  afterwards. 

For  example,  the  Levitical  code,  according  to  Mr.  Smith, 
was  written  somewhere  about  the  time  of  Ezra.  Now,  the 
laws  of  that  code  are  repeatedly  prefaced  with  the  words, 
"  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying ; "  and  sometimes 
with  such  particularity  as,  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when  they 
ofiTered  before  the  Lord,  and  died;"  and  "the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  saying"  (Lev.  xvi;  xxv). 
These  statements  are,  on  Mr.  Smith's  theory,  not  literally 
true,  but  they  are  saved  from  being  forgeries  by  being  made 
"  legal  fictions  " !  Suppose,  then,  that  a  thousand  years  hence, 
a  lawyer,  wishing  "  to  expound  and  develop  (Gladstonian) 
principles  in  relation  to  new  needs,"  should  publish  a  book 
of  "  new  laws,"  or  incorporate  them  in  some  ancient  history 
of  England,  prefacing  each  section  with  the  words,  "  And 
the  Queen  spake  unto  Gladstone,  saying,"  thus  and  thus, 
would  the  legal  fiction  save  the  narrative  from  being  "  a 
barefaced  imposture  ?  "  And  if  the  laws  themselves  were 
entered  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  realm  with  that  legal 
fiction  prefacing  each  of  them,  would  the  fiction  not  be 
fatal  to  their  authority  in  every  court  in  England  ? 

We  are  not  so  obtuse  as  to  suppose  what  the  Lord  spake 
is  of  less  importance  than  when  or  to  whom  he  spake ;  but 
when  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken  at  all  is  dependent 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  which  records  the 
utterance,  we  would  save  the  authority  of  the  latter  by 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  the  former. 

When  Mr.  Smith's  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  was  alleged 
to  be  irreconcilable  "  with  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself," 
he  answered  in  his  speech  at  the  Commission,  "  How  can  it 
do  so  ?    The  words  of  our  Lord  could  not  settle  any  detailed 
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|uestion  about  the  Pentateuch,  because  he  never  had  that 
luestion  before  him  in  any  answer  or  word  he  used.  Our 
Liord  spoke  distinctly  and  intelligibly,  and  with  infallible 
.ruth  on  the  points  that  he  spoke  to :  but  I  am  not  able  to 
lee  that  there  is  any  ground  in  theology  for  holding  that 
lis  words  had  any  bearing  on  points  that  he  did  not  speak 
x>.  He  did  not  speak  to  this  point ;  and  upon  this  point, 
iherefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further"  (Speech,  p.  16). 

Whether  our  Lord  spoke  to  the  point  in  question  will  be 
leter mined  by  ascertaining  what  he  did  speak  to  in  his 
reference  to  Moses.  Now,  in  addressing  the  Jews,  he  said 
'imperative)  "Search,"  or  (indicative)  "Ye  do  search  the 
Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and 
bhey  are  they  which  testify  of  me "  (John  v,  39).  Here 
the  reference  is  manifestly  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
When,  therefore,  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Had  ye  believed  Moses 
ye  would  have  believed  me :  for  he  wrote  of  me  "  (ver.  46), 
it  is  evident  that  the  Scriptures  to  which  he  referred  were 
those  written  by  Moses,  for  he  immediately  adds,  "  But  if 
ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?" 
(ver.  47).  We  have  thus  Christ's  authority  for  believing 
that  the  writings  of  Moses  were  recognised  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  made  known  the  way  of  eternal  life, 
and  testified  of  Him.  If,  then,  Moses  wrote  of  Christ,  we 
must  find  that  testimony  in  such  prophecies  as,  The  seed 
of  the  woman  shall  bruise  the  serpent's  head  (Gen.  iii,  15). 
In  Abraham's  seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed  (Ibid,,  xxii,  18);  and,  particularly,  "The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet  from  the  midst  of 
fchee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me;  unto  him  ye  shall 
iearken"  (Deut.  xviii,  15).  That  this  last  prediction 
"eferred  to  the  great  prophet  of  the  future  is  implicitly 
ihown  by  the  author  of  the  appendix  to  the  book  of  Deut- 
eronomy, who  says,  "  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
n  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to 
"ace"  (Ibid.,  xxxiv,  10).  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
inited  testimony  of  Peter  and  Stephen,  who  interpret  the 
prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  iii,  22 ;  vii,  37).  Now  these, 
md  the  like,  predictions  of  the  Messiah  were  not  merely 
ipoken  by  Moses,  or  transmitted  in  writing  and  incorporated 
into  the  Pentateuch  by  a  late  editor,  for  they  are  appealed 
bo  by  Christ  as  being  contained  in  the  writings  of  Moses, 
which  were  recognised  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

On  another  occasion  it  is  said  of  Christ,  "And  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
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the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself  "  (Luke  xmv, 
27).  Here  the  reference  to  Moses  is  obviously  to  his 
writings  concerning  the  Messiah,  and  these  writings  are 
classed  with  those  of  the  prophets  as  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  This  is  still  more  expressly  intimated  by 
our  Lord  when  he  says,  "  These  are  the  words  which  I 
spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things 
must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  PsaliQS,  concerning  me. 
Then  opened  he  their  understandings  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scriptures "  {Ibid.,  vers.  44,  46).  Here  is 
the  usual  division  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into 
three  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  "the  Law  of  Moses." 
Now,  Mr.  Smith  admits  that  "  the  Pentateuch  has  always 
been  called  the  law "  {Speech,  p.  24).  When,  therefore, 
our  Lord  speaks  of  "  the  law  of  Moses,"  he  certainly  speaks 
to  the  point  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture which  is  called  "  the  Law,"  or  "  the  Pentateuch." 

There  are  other  passages  to  a  similar  purpose,  such  as 
"  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  let  them  hear  them." 
(Luke  xvi,  29.)  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead"  {Ibid.,  ver.  30).  "We  have  found  him  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  oi 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph  "  (John  i,  45).  With  these 
references  before  us,  it  is  undeniable  that  "  our  Lord  spoke 
distinctly  and  intelligibly,  and  with  infallible  truth,  on  the 
pointe  that  he  spoke  to."  But  it  is  equally  undeniable  that 
the  points  he  spoke  to  here  are — (1)  The  testimony  of 
Moses  to  the  Messiah ;  (2)  that  testimony  as  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Moses;  (3)  these  writings  as  forming  the 
first  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  (4)  the  Mosaic  - 
authorship  of  that  part  of  Scripture.  We  have,  therefore,  ^ 
the  authority  of  "  infallible  truth  "  for  believing  that  Moses  ^ 
is  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  we  have  seen,  alleges  that  "  the  new  lawsfli 
of  the  Levitical  code,"  which  were  unknown  until  the 
of  Ezra,  are  presented  in  the  Pentateuch  "  as  ordinances  oi 
Moses,  though,  when  they  were  first  promulgated,  every  on^ 
knew  that  they  were  not  so — though  Ezra  himself  speaks 
of  some  of  them  as  ordinances  of  the  prophets "  {Lectn/i'em 
p.  387).  If  no  reasonable  explanation  can  be  given  of  thi^ 
statement  of  Ezra,  we  may  be  shut  up  to  Mr.  Smith's  tbeor3^ 
of  "legal  fictions;"  but  not  till  every  avenue  of  escape 
from  the  necessity  has  been  closed  against  us.     Now,  the 
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passage  to  which  he  refers  is  found  in  the  book  which  he 
terms  Eksra-Nehemiah    "forming  a   single    book"    (Ibid,, 
pp.  131,  170),  and  is  as  follows  : — "  We  have  forsaken  thy 
commandments    which     thou    hast    commanded    by    thy 
servants  the  prophets,  saying,  the  land  unto  which  ye  go 
to  possess  it  is  an  unclean  land,''  &;c.  (Ezra  ix,  11).    This 
commandment  is  found  repeated  in  several  passages  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  point  to  be  explained  is  the  statement 
that  it  was  /'commanded  by  thy  servants  the  prophets." 
But  was  not  Moses  a  prophet,  and   recognized   as  such  ? 
Hay  it  not  be  then  that  the  reference  is  to  Moses,  and  that 
the  plural  is  used   here   for   the    singular,  as  is  not  un- 
common in  Hebrew  usage  ?     Or,  if  this  fails  to  satisfy  the 
inquirer,  may  it  not  be  that  the  reference  is  to  the  prophets 
of  whom  Moses  was  the  first  and  greatest ;  and  that,  while 
the  commandment  was  communicated,  in  the  first  instance, 
t^hrough  Moses,  it  was  frequently  repeated  by  the  prophets 
^vrho  succeeded  him  ?     That  the  reference  here  is  to  Moses, 
neither  solely  or  in  company  with  the   other  prophets,  is 
evident  from  another  passage,  in  which  the  author  of  this 
** single  book,"  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says — "They 
^lave  to  their  brethren,  their  nobles,  and  entered  into  a 
«urse,  and  into  an  oath,  to  walk  in  God's  law,  which  was 
^iven  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God,"  &c.     (Neh.  x,  29.) 

As  a  further  illustration  of  these  "legal  fictions,"  Mr. 
Smith  says : — "  A  peculiarly  clear  case  of  this  occurs  in  the 
law  of  war.  According  to  1  Sam.  xxx,  24,  25,  the  standing 
law  of  Israel  as  to  the  distribution  of  booty  was  ec^ted  by 
David,  and  goes  back  only  to  a  precedent  in  his  war  with 
the  Amalekites  who  burned  Ziklag.  In  the  priestly  legis- 
lation the  same  law  is  given  as  a  Mosaic  precedent  from 
the  war  with  Midian  (Numb,  xxxi,  27).'*  Lectures,  p.  387. 
If  Mr.  Smith  had  examined  the  passages  cited,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  legal  fiction  was  his  own  creation. 
The  law  in  the  last  passage  is  neither  set  forth  as  a  "  pre- 
cedent," nor  established  as  "the  standing  law  of  Israel." 
It  is  merely  a  direction  as  to  the  distribution  of  that  par- 
ticular booty  which  had  been  taken  in  the  war  with 
Midian.  "Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  that  was  taken," 
&C.  There  is  neither  reference  to,  nor  indication  of,  any 
lunding  obligation  in  all  future  wars.  But  in  the  former 
passage  David  establishes  a  precedent  in  favour,  not  of 
"  the  whole  congregation,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  booty  taken 
from  Midian,  but  of  those  of  the  army  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  battle  in  consequence  of  being  left  in  charge  of 
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"  the  stuff''  (1  Sam.  xxx,  24).  "  And  it  was  so  from  that 
day  forward,  that  he  made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  for 
Israel  unto  this  day  "  (ver.  25).  Mr.  Smith  should  distin- 
guish  between  things  that  are  different. 

He  says — "  The  idea  that  Moses  is  the  author  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  except  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
is  derived  from  the  old  Jewish  theory  in  Josephus  that 
every  leader  of  Israel  wrote  down,  by  divine  authority,  the 
events  of  his  own  time  "  (Ibid.,  p.  321).  But  he  has  himself 
quoted  Josephus  as  saying,  "  Not  every  one  was  permitted 
to  write  the  national  records,  nor  is  there  any  discrepancy 
in  the  things  written ;  but  tlie  prophets  alone  learned  the 
earliest  and  most  ancient  events  by  inspiration  from  Gkxl, 
and  wrote  down  the  events  of  their  own  time  plainly  as 
they  occurred  "  (/6id.,  p.  408).  A  little  more  accuracy  is 
desirable  on  the  part  of  a  critic. 

He  says  of  Moses,  "  What  he  wrote  is  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  text,  and  he  himself  is  habitually  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person.  It  is  common  to  explain  tnis  as  a 
literary  artifice  analogous  to  that  adopted  by  Caesar  in  bis 
Commentai'ies.  But  it  is  a  strong  thing  to  suppose  that  so 
aHificial  a  way  of  writing  is  as  old  as  Moses,  and  belongs 
to  the  earliest  age  of  Hebrew  authorship.  One  asks  for 
proof  that  any  Hebrew  ever  wrote  of  himself  in  the  third 
person  "  (Ibid.,  p.  320).  When  Paine  used  this  argument, 
Bishop  Watson  replied,  *'  The  argument  is  so  old  that  I  do 
not  know  its  original  author ;  and  it  is  so  miserable  an  one 
that  I  wonder  you  should  adopt  it."  But  it  is  more 
wonderful  that  such  a  "  miserable  "  argument  should  have 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Bx)bertson  Smith.  Facts  are 
stubborn  things  !  Now  we  have  shown  from  other 
Scriptures  (and  Mr.  Smith  has  admitted  that  Moses  wrote 
some  things  besides  the  ten  commandments)  which  are 
not  "distinguished  from  the  mass  of  the  text."  Wo 
cannot,  of  course,  prove  such  a  usage  in  the  "  earliest  age  of 
Hebrew  authorship,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have 
no  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  belonging  to  that  age. 
But  Caesar  ana  Xenophon  thus  write  of  themselves;  and 
even  among  the  Hebrews  Josephus  and  the  Evangelists, 
Matthew  and  John,  write  of  themselves,  in  their  respective 
histories,  in  the  third  person.  It  is,  however,  suggestive 
to  find  a  writer  advocating  **  legal  fictions,"  and  yet  stumbling 
at  this  so  called  "  literary  artifice  " ! 

He  also  appeals  to  the  saying, ''  the  man  Moses  was  very 
meek,  above  all  men  living"  (Numb,  xii,  3),  as  evidence 
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that  such  a  sentiment  could  never  have  been  written  by 
Moses  of  himself.  This  is  another  of  Paine*s  arguments, 
and  is  answered  by  Bishop  Waison  thus : — "Who  would  be 
so  fastidious  as  to  find  fault  with  an  illustrious  man  who, 
being  calumniated  by  his  nearest  relations  as  guilty  of  pride 
and  fond  of  power,  should  vindicate  his  character  by  saying, 
'  My  temper  was  naturally  as  meek  and  unassuming  as  that 
of  any  man  upon  earth  ?  * " 

There  are  certainly  times  and  circumstances  when  self- 
vindication,  and  not  mere  self-praise,  is  legitimate.  Thus, 
St.  Paul  says  : — "  I  am  become  a  fool  in  glorying ;  ye  have 
compelled  me  ;  for  I  ought  to  have  been  commended  of  you ; 
for  in  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles, 
though  I  be  nothing"  (2  Cor.  xii,  11).  And  our  Lord 
himself  says : — "  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart ;  *'  and 
again,  "Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,"  &c. 
(Matt,  xi,  29 ;  xxi,  5.)  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  however,  gives 
another  interpretation  to  the  passage.  He  takes  the  word 
Tendered  "meek"  to  signify  huvibled,  dejyi'essed,  afflwted, 
and  translates  the  passage  thus: — "Now,  this  man  Moses 
ivas  depressed  or  afflicted  more  than  any  man  of  that  land." 
"Either  of  these  alternative  explanations  is  sufficient  to 
justify  the  use  of  the  expression  by  Moses,  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  employed,  without  having  recourse 
to  that  perilous  theory  of  "legal  fictions"  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  and  therefore  the  text  furnishes  no  evidence 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor,  I  will  complete 
this  examination  in  another  paper. 

A.  M.  WILSON. 


THOMAS   AND   THE    RffSURRECTION    OF   CHRIST. 

Not  unfrequently  Thomas  has  been  cited  as  a  type  of  those 
who  reject  the  Gospel  records  on  the  ground  that  they 
declare  miracles  to  have  been  wrought.  But  there  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  that  he  doubted  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  a  miracle.  He  had 
witnessed  miracles  as  inexplicable  by  reason  as  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  had  seen  Lazarus  raised  from 
the  dead.  He  had  seen  their  sight  restored  to  the  hopelessly 
bUnd.  He  had  seen  diseases  that  defied  all  the  curative 
appliances  of  physicians  healed  at  the  bidding  of  Christ. 
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He  had  seen  the  boisterous  waves  grow  calm  in  response  to 
his  "  Be  still.''  The  validity  of  these  miraculous  works  he 
tiever  dreamt  of  challenging.  He  had  become  familiar  with 
them.  They  were  in  a  sense  the  common  works  of  his 
Master.  They  were,  too,  the  common  expectation  not  only 
of  the  disciples,  but  of  the  multitudes  that  followed  Christ. 
Manifestly,  therefore,  Thomas  must  have  been  far  removed 
from  the  scepticism  that  pronounces  the  miraculous  to  be 
impossible,  and  by  consequence  the  Scriptures  to  be  mis- 
leading. 

Neither  can  Thomas  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  representative 
of  the  cold,  phlegmatic,  unenthusiastic  class  of  professed 
believers.  Those  who  so  regard  him  misread  his  character. 
He  resembled  St.  Peter  in  being  brave,  outspoken,  impetu- 
ous. Thus,  when  their  brother  lay  sick  unto  death,  Martha 
and  Mary  sent  intimation  of  his  illness  to  Christ,  who  was 
then  at  Bethabara.  On  receiving  the  message  he  proclaimed 
his  intention  to  return  to  Bethany.  The  disciples  were 
amazed.  They  looked  on  tliu  attempt  as  involving  certain 
death,  and  therefore  said,  "  Master,  the  Jews  were  but  now 
seeking  to  stone  thee,  and  goest  thou  thither  again."  In 
response,  he  reiterated  his  determination  to  go  to  those  who 
needed  his  presence  and  aid,  and  then,  one  of  the  disciples 
addressing  his  brethren  said,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may 
die  with  him."  The  disciple  that  said  that  was  not  St. 
Peter,  though  it  is  remarkably  like  one  of  his  utterances. 
It  was  Thomas.  He  had  no  thought  but  that  it  was  to 
death  that  his  Lord  was  going.  Hence,  virtually  he  said, 
"  Our  Master  is  going  to  his  death.  Those  from  whom  he 
escaped  to  this  place  will  be  sure  to  destroy  him.  But  let 
us  go  too,  that  at  least  we  may  die  with  him.  One  with 
him  in  life,  in  love,  in  desire,  let  us  not  be  separated  in 
death."  But  no  cold,  listless  man,  would  have  spoken  thus. 
Only  one  ardent  in  temperajjxent,  zealous  in  service,  and 
rich  in  fulness  of  love,  would  have  preferred  Christ  and 
death,  to  life  without  him. 

On  the  only  other  occasion — apart  from  the  story  of  the 
resurrection — in  which  the  words  of  Thomas  are  recorded, 
we  find  the  same  signs  of  enthusiasm  and  impulsiveness. 
Our  Lord  had  begun  to  speak  to  the  disciples  about  going 
to  the  Father,  and  had  promised  that  he  would  come  again 
and  receive  them  unto  himself.  And  when  he  said,  "Whither 
I  go»  ye  know  the  way,"  he  was  quickly  interrupted  by 
Thomas  saying,  "  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest; 
how  know  we  the  way  ? "    But  such  words,  spoken  in  such 
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circumstances,  indicate  that  their  author  was  no  unfeeling 
or  merely  inquisitive  man.  Only  a  warm  impulsive  disciple 
could  have  so  spoken.  And  when  we  add  to  these  two 
instances  the  free  unhesitating  manner  in  which  Thomas 
responded  to  the  proofs  which  Christ  supplied  of  his  resur- 
rection, the  fulness  of  his  trust,  the  satisfaction  of  his  heart, 
the  readiness  of  his  service,  as  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  so 
far  from  being  a  type  of  the  ordinary  sceptic  on  the  one 
band,  or  of  the  dull  unimpressionable  class  on  the  other,  he 
was  impetuous  and  brave,  generous  unto  the  fullest  self- 
sacrifice,  and  ready  in  the  greatness  of  his  zeal  for  Christ  to 
lead  a  forlorn  hope. 

How  came  it,  then,  that  he  spake  and  acted  as  he  did 
relative   to   the   resurrection  ?     Obviously  because   of   his 
frank  enthusiastic  discipleship ;  because  his  was  a  love  that 
unade  him  ready  to  die  with  Christ,  he  must  have  suflTered 
^atly  when  the  crucifixion  took  place.     The  death  of  his 
[aster  never  entered  into  his  calculations  as  one  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces.    In  common  with  his  brethren,  he  expected  that 
^ai*thly  dignity  and  glory  would  characterise  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.     He  thought  not  only  of  victory,  but  of  victory 
'Ahat  could  be  seen,  of  victory  that  could  be  measured  by 
the  destruction  of  foes,  and  he  looked  forward  with  eager 
^anticipation  to  the  time  when  Christ  would  lay  aside  his 
humility  and  gentleness,  and,  claiming  the  honour  that  was 
liis  due,  establish  his  throne  at  Jerusalem.     Not  a  throne, 
lowever,  but  a  cross  had  been  reared.     Instead  of  certain 
triumph   there   had   been  what  looked   like   final   defeat. 
Insteskd  of  vanquishing  others,  Christ  had  apparently  been 
vanquished.     Hence  sore  amazement,  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  greatness  of  sorrow,  came   upon   the  disciples. 
By  and  bye,  the  story  of  the  Resurrection  was  made  known. 
Mary   told   her    tale   of   gladness,   but    like    the    others, 
Thomas  believed  it  not.     Sufiicient  interest,  however,  was 
created    to   induce  the   disciples   to   meet   together.     But 
Thomas  met  not  with  them.    Dreading,  believing  the  worst, 
it  seemed  but  folly  for  him   to   go  with  the  others.     So 
without  him   they   met.      They   heard    how   Christ    had 
appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  to  the  other  women,  and 
then  to  St.  Peter,  and  then  to  Cleopas  and  his  companion, 
when  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  they  were  convinced. 
Whilst  they  rejoiced,  Christ  himself  appeared  and  demon- 
strated the  truthfulness  of  what  they  had  already  begun  to 
believe.     Assured,  and  therefore  gladdened,  the   disciples 
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came  to  the  still  sorrowing  Thomas  and  told  him  the  great 
glad  news  that  the  Lord  was  risen  indeed.  But  their  testi- 
mony, emphatic  and  ample  as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  replied,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe."  In  other 
words,  he  demanded  that  he  should  enjoy  the  same  privi- 
leges and  opportunities  as  they  had  enjoyed.  And  in  this 
lies  the  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  accept  testimony  that 
was  abundantly  satisfactory.  His  brethren  had  told  him 
that  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  showed  to 
them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Yes,  but  that  was  just  it, 
they  had  seen  but  he  had  not.  They  might  have  touched 
Christ,  but  he  had  not  been  invited  to  do  so.  Why,  then, 
should  he  rest  satisfied  with  less  than  they  had  received  ? 
Why  should  he  not  still  be  treated  as  they  had  been  ?  Why 
should  his  faith  be  dependent  on  their  testimony  ?  And  so 
there  crept  in  the  evil  element  of  self-will  and  self-sufficiency. 
He  refused  to  be  indebted  to  others,  refused  to  be  treated 
as  if  in  anything  their  inferior.  And  hence  his  dictation  of 
the  terms  on  which  alone  his  faith  could  be  gained.  He 
erred  grievously.  It  was  not  to  his  honour  that  he  pi^acti- 
cally  said  to  his  brethren,  "  I  cannot  believe  the  evidence 
of  your  senses,  numerous  though  you  be,  but  I  shall  readily 
believe  my  own."  It  was  not  to  his  honour  that  he  declined 
to  accept  the  testimony  of  men  of  whose  veracity  he  was  so 
thoroughly  assured,  and  whose  intense  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute  was  the  best  guarantee  that  they  were  not 
mistaken  in  what  they  so  boldly  and  gladly  affirmed.  Nor 
was  it  to  his  honour  that  he  thus  dictated  terms  to  his  Lord. 
He  had  no  right  to  say  that  he  would  not  believe  unless 
his  wish  were  gratified.  It  was  self-will  inordinately 
developed,  it  was  presumptuous  arrogance,  it  was  wounded 
dignity,  and,  probably  also,  consciousness  of  fault,  that  led 
him  to  speak  as  he  did.  He  should  have  been  where  the 
disciples  received  the  evidence  he  now  demanded.  But  now 
that  that  opportunity  had  been  let  slip,  it  was  folly  to 
demand,  in  order  to  his  faith,  a  condition  that  millions  of 
believers  in  succeeding  ages  must  be  content  to  be  without. 
Christ  might  have  refused  to  appear  to  him,  but  that  would 
not  have  justified  him  if  he  remained  in  unbelief.  In  our 
time  all  believers  have  to  be  content  with  less  than  ho 
declared  to  be  essential  for  him. 

In  much  the  same  way  there  is  often  a  most  unreasonable 
demand  made  by  those  who  doubt  the  truths  of  our  religion, 
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and  decline  to  supply  the  conditions  it  prescribes.    They 
speak  as  if  their  will  were  the  ultimate  standard — as  if 
what  they  asked  must  under  no  circumstances  be  denied. 
Eliminate    the    cross   and   they   will   consent    to    become 
believers.     Strip  Christ  of  his  divinity,  and  count  as  myth- 
ical the  idea  of  salvation  through  his  death,  and  they  will 
be  pleased  to  be  called   followers   of   Christ.      Reject  the 
resurrection,  and  scout  as  a  fable  the  idea  that  God  could 
work  miracles,  and  they  will  accept  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Gospel.     Of  course,  demands   like   these,   preposterous   in 
their  unreasonableness,  and  manifestly  self-destructive,  can 
only  be  rejected.     The  Gospel  cannot  be  altered  to  suit  the 
fcaste  of  eveiy  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  an  authority  in 
morals,  or  who  claims  the  right  to  dictate  what  the  Godhead 
3hall  do. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  pride  themselves  on  being 

cJoubters,  who  speak  as  if  certainty  were  undesirable,  as  weU 

ss  unattainable,  and  who,  with  an  air  of  lofty  superiority, 

speak   contemptuously  of  all  who  do  not  doubt  as  they. 

There  is  doubt  for  which  one  can  have  only  the  deepest 

sympathy,  doubt  that  comes  of  the  very  anxiety  to  be  sure, 

mnd  that  is  often  the  severe  discipline  through  which  pure 

And  noble  spirits  pass  to  rest.     Times  of  mental  darkness 

juid  spiritual  depression  sometimes  overtake  the  soul,  when 

only  the  things  seen  and  passing  seem  to  be  real,  when  right 

seems  to  have  lost  its  authority,  and  God,  and  Christ,  and 

leaven  seem  but  mocking  names,  when  selfishness  thrusts  its 

liideous  form  before  us  as  the  only  god  worth  worshipping, 

and  the  Gospel  seems  for  the  time  reft  of  all  power  to  soothe 

or  to  inspire,  to  satisfy  or  ennoble.     Drear  is  the  time  when 

the  spiritual  eye  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  fleecy  clouds 

that  science   can  explain,  when  prayer  seems  but  words 

poured  into  void,  when  the  cross  seems  too  far  oflF  to  be 

reached,  and  Christ  too  impalpable  to  beheld,  even  by  faith. 

Unutterably  sad  is  the  condition  of  the  man  who  cries  out 

in  a  great  pain — 

''  Budder  and  anchor  gone,  on  through  the  darkness  lonely, 
I  drift  o'er  shoreless  seas  to  deeper  night, 
Drifting,  still  drifting, — oh  for  one  glimmer  only, 
One  blessed  ray  of  truth's  emerging  light." 

With  such  a  man  one  can  feel  the  profoundest  sympathy. 
But  he  who  passes  through  such  an  experience  never  prizes 
it  for  its  own  sake.  To  him  it  is  valuable  only  as  it  leads 
to  a  surer  trust  and  a  sweeter  rest  in  God,  to  a  more  child- 
like trust  in,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of,  the  Gospel  of 
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salvation.  And  it  is  with  an  intenseness  of  emjdiaflis  that 
he  cries  to  others — 

'^  Beware  of  doubt,  faith  is  the  subtle  chain 
That  binds  us  to  the  Infinite  ;  the  voice 
Of  a  deep  life  within,  that  will  remain 
Until  we  crowd  it  thence." 

But  differing  from  such,  there  are  some  who  speak  as  if 
doubt  itself  were  desirable,  an  end  in  itself  most  good. 
Hence,  they  generally  express  doubt  regarding  the  things 
most  surely  believed  among  us,  and  give  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  with  what  satisfies  others. 
They  are  fond  of  quoting  Thomas,  and  declaring  that  like 
him  they  prefer  to  call  for  further  proof.  But  they  misquote. 
Thomas  did  not  ask  greater  proof  than  had  already  been 
furnished.  He  but  asked  its  repetition  for  himself.  More- 
over, even  in  what  he  did,  he  was  no  pattern  to  be  followed. 
Christ  reproved,  but  never  commended  his  refusal  to  accept 
the  testimony  of  his  brethren.  He  is  in  this  rather  a  beacon 
to  warn  than  an  example  to  be  copied.  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
for  a  man  to  say — 

"  There  is  more  faith  in  hooest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.'^ 

And  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  the  saying.  But  the 
truth  that  is  in  it  is  most  sorely  abused  when  it  is  tortured 
into  an  applauding  of  unsettledness  of  conviction  as  against 
trust  in  God.  God  has  not  given  and  preserved  to  us  his 
Word,  only  that  we  should  be  so  unstable  as  to  be  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  and  sleight  of  men. 
Christ  did  not  iterate  and  reiterate  his  glorious  testimonv 
concerning  his  Father,  and  seal  that  testimony  with  his  blood, 
only  that  we  might  ever  shiver  on  the  confines  of  doubt  and 
despair.  He  did  not  redeem  us  to  himself  by  his  cross,  only 
that  we  might  be  ever  groping  in  darkness  and  never  able 
to  rejoice  in  the  light.  Far  from  it.  In  infinite  wisdom 
has  the  Gospel  been  adapted  and  revealed,  that  through  it 
we  may  find  perfectness  of  trust,  sureness  of  hope,  un- 
assailableness  oi  knowledge.  And  we  do  find  these  through 
it.  Doubt  may  but  prove  that,  like  Thomas,  the  doubter 
has  been  negligent  of  precious  privileges,  and  so  has  missed 
the  blessing  others  found,  and  that  he  is  lifted  up  in  pride 
of  self  instead  of  being  humble  before  God. 

"  All  truth  is  calm,  refuge,  and  rock,  and  tower, 
The  more  of  truth  the  more  of  calm,  its  calmness  is  its  power." 
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It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  know  all.  At  best  we  see 
but  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  But  we  know  enough,  now 
that  it  has  been  revealed  that  Christ  died  for  us,  to  give  us 
a  peace  like  to  his  own,  a  hope  that  purifietfa,  a  love  that 
seeketh  all  that  is  noble.  Not  therefore  as  with  faces 
tamed  toward  the  darkness,  or  as  straying  in  a  wilderness 
from  which  we  know  of  no  outlet, — ^not  as  orphans  forsaken 
or  as  aliens  cast  off,  but  as  the  children  of  God,  the  redeemed 
of  Christ,  the  taught  of  the  Spirit,  we  look  toward  Him  who 
is  the  world's  Light,  and  cry — 

"  Oh  Saviour  man,  Priest,  but  in  garments  royaJ, 

Oh  Light,  oh  Truth,  thyself  the  inner  life, 
While  at  thy  cross  I  kneel  in  homage  loyal, 

I  hear  unmoTed  the  weary  din  of  strife  ; 
Content  to  wait  till  days  of  darkened  vision. 

And  lisping  speech,  and  childish  thought  are  done, 
And  knowledge  vanishes  in  faith's  fruition. 

As  fading  stars  before  the  morning  sun.'' 

Despite  his  refusal  to  accept  the  testimony  of  his  brethren, 

Thomas  was  a  true  disciple.    He  loved  Christ.    Hence,  when 

^e  disciples  again  met  he  was  with  them.    Probably  in  the 

xnterval  he  had  learned  all  he  could,  and  in  some  measure 

^would  be  prepared  for  what  took  place.     For  the  second 

iime  Christ  appeared  to  those  gathered  together,  and  with 

the  sweet  salutation,  "Peace   unto  you."     All,  we  may 

Teadily  conceive,  would  look  eagerly  toward  him,  but  none 

more  so  than  Thomas.    All  hearts  would  be  stirred,  but 

in  none  would  there  be  a  greater  tumult  of  emotion  than 

in  his.    All  would  be  glad,  but  none  gladder  than  be  whose 

words  had  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  reality  of  the 

resurrection.     But  the  Master  was  more  interested  in  the 

servant  than  the  servant  was  in  the  Master.     And  hence 

he  turned  towards  Thomas  and  bade  him  do  what  he  had 

claimed  to  be  allowed  to  do.     Did  Thomas  respond  to  the 

invitation  to  touch  Christ's  hands  and  side  ?     Not  likely. 

Would  it  not  be  enough  to  see  that  countenance,  and  to 

hear  the  sweet,  well  known  voice  ?    Ay,  enough  ;  and  more 

than  enough.     Past  doubt  and  past  petulance  vanished,  and 

with  full  and  bursting  heart  the  disciple  fell  at  the  Lord's 

feet,  and,  in  adoration,  and  gratitude,  and  joy,  cried,  "  My 

Lord  and  my  God." 

Whilst  glad  to  hear  the  confession  of  his  faith,  our  Lord 
chided  Thomas.  "Because  thou  hast  seen  me  thou  hast 
believed :  blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have 
believed,''      His  faith,  though  acceptable  when  it  came, 
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would  have  been  all  the  more  acceptable  had  it  depended 
less  on  sight.  Thomas  had  asked  too  much,  and  so  had 
missed  what  others  enjoyed.  He  had  been  tossed  with 
doubt,  whilst  they  rested  in  peace.  Thus  gently  was  his 
error  revealed.  Was  there  ever  anything  Tiker  God  than 
this  singling  out  of  the  erring  disciple,  and  winning  him 
by  a  great  wealth  of  considerate  love  ?  And  under  what  a 
debt  of  obligation  has  Christ  placed  all  believers  by  the 
utterance — "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet 
have  believed."  It  is  his  benison  on  all  who  now  rest  in 
his  death  and  rejoice  in  his  life.  Often  the  Christian 
wishes  that  he  ha<l  been  privileged  to  see  Christ,  to  catch 
one  glimpse  of  his  dear  face,  and  be  thrilled  with  his  touch, 
to  hear  his  voice  rich  in  grace  and  tenderness  beyond  all 
others.  Often  we  wish  that  he  would  show  himself,  though 
but  as  for  a  moment,  that  we  might  tell  him  our  little  grief, 
and  testify  for  him  our  poor  love,  and  get  from  him  the 
quickening  sense  of  his  love  and  sympathy.  And  some- 
times, when  communion  has  been  very  close,  it  seems  as  if 
our  hands  could  lay  hold  on  him,  as  if,  did  we  turn  quickly 
enough  we  would  see  him,  as  if  our  room  were  vibrating 
with  the  sound  of  his  footfall.  But  when  we  look  we 
cannot  see,  and  when  we  listen  we  cannot  hear,  and  dis- 
appointment comes  welling  up  till  we  recall  the  dear,  sweet 
words  that  are  as  a  refreshing  draught  to  the  fevered  heart, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed." 
Yes ;  our  faith  is  to  us  as  sight,  and  whether  to  faith  or 
sight  our  Lord  is  the  same  in  the  richness  of  his  grace  and 
the  greatness  of  his  unutterable  love.  We  are  blessed 
indeed. 

"  O  rest  80  true,  so  sweet 
(Would  it  were  shared  by  all  the  weary  world), 
'Neath  shadowing  banner  of  his  love  unfurled. 
We  bend  to  kiss  the  Master's  pierced  feet, 
Then  lean  our  love  upon  his  boundless  breast^ 

And  know  God's  rest." 

GEOROE  GLADSTONE. 


THE    PLACE    AND    POWER    OF   THREATENING. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  fully  in  view  that  a  variety  of 
meanings  have  come  to  be  attached  to  many  terms,  if  w& 
would  avoid  confusion  in  our  reasonings.  It  is  especially" 
necessary  to  distinguish   between    literal  and    figurative 
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neanings, — between  those  that  are  primary  and  those  that 
ire  secondary.  Law  and  penalty  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  terms  that  are  liable  to  be  used  with  much 
imbiguity,  because  of  the  different  things  they  are  employed 
X)  denote.  We  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  the  laws 
)f  the  land,  but  when  we  do  so,  we  denote  essentially 
iifferent  things  by  the  same  term.  So  also  when  we 
speak  of  the  law  of  gravitation  and  of  criminal  law.  The 
ierm  "  threatening  "  has  not  been  so  variously  employed 
IS  some  others,  but  it  is  far  from  being  employed  in  a 
aniform  acceptation.  All  know  what  the  term  means 
when  employed  in  connection  with  forensic  law — say  when 
involved  in  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  yet  we  speak  of  a 
iky  that  threatens  rain,  and  of  a  mastiff  threatening  to 
Gkttack  a  passing  stranger. 

It  is  with  threatening  as  understood  in  a  strictly  forensic 
sense  that  we  have  at  present  to  do.  So  also  when  we  have 
occasion  to  employ  the  terms  law,  and  penalty,  or  punish- 
ment. It  will  not  be  questioned  that  threatening  is 
essential  to  law,  when  the  term  law  is  employed  in  the 
forensic  sense.  Should  parliament  go  through  all  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  full  session  without  recording  threaten- 
ing, no  law  would  be  enacted.  We  might  have  a  large 
imount  of  sound  advice,  of  very  useful  rules  of  conduct, 
3ut  not  a  word  of  law.  We  might  be  warned  that  certain 
Jourses  of  conduct  would  be  followed  by  certain  disastrous 
esults,  but  this  would  be  simply  warning  in  the  sense  of 
Prediction — of  foretelling.  If  in  such  case  the  anticipation 
►f  results  was  correct,  the  services  of  no  executive  would 
le  required  to  secure  them.  To  those  who  might  pursue 
he  line  of  conduct  against  which  they  were  warned,  the 
esults  would  be  in  no  degree  owing  to  the  parties  being 
ubject  to  forensic  government.  In  free  conversation,  the 
-esults  might  be  spoken  of  as  penalty ;  but  such  an  employ- 
nent  of  the  term  penalty  would  be  borrowed,  and  figura- 
ive.  It  would  manifestly  denote  something  altogether 
Iifferent  from  penalty  as  involved  in  criminal  law.  It  is 
;rue  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  disastrous  results 
jiight  arise  as  the  simple  effect  of  the  breach  of  forensic 
.aw,  in  addition  to  what  the  legislature  had  threatened, 
but  in  such  case  the  natural  results  and  the  legal  punish- 
ment would  be  very  different  things.  The  taking  place  of 
the  latter  would  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  executive ; 
the  former  would  be  certain,  although  no  legal  executive 
existed.     There  could  be  no  escape   from   the  disastrous 
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natural  results  if  the  line  of  conduct  spoken  against  were 
pursued.  The  other  might  be  escaped  tnrough  unfaithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  executive,  or  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  offenders.  It  is  evident  that,  in  an  important 
sense,  (dl  the  power  of  law  resides  in  the  threatening,  taken 
of  course  in  connection  with  confidence  in  the  executive, 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  execution  of  the  threatening, 
should  the  law  be  broken. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  essential  purpose  of  threat- 
ening is  the  prevention  of  crime — in  other  words,  to  secure, 
on  the  part  of  subjects,  conformity  to  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  the  law  enjoins,  whether  it  be  the  doing  of 
certain  things,  or  abstaining  from  doing  certain  other  things. 
Of  course,  no  transgression  can  precede  the  promulgation  of 
the  law.  Prevention  of  want  of  conformity  to  the  law 
mubst  be  the  grand  object  of  threatening.  As  a  rule,  under 
all  governments,  threatening  does  secure  such  conformity. 
Obedience  is  the  rule ;  trangression  is  the  exception.  Many 
obey  certain  laws  without  requiring  to  be  in  the  least 
influenced  by  the  dread  of  punishment.  They  conform 
from  a  sense  of  utility,  or  of  duty.  If  all  were  thus 
minded,  no  law,  strictly  so  called,  would  be  required.  The 
law  is  made  for  the  lawless,  and  as  things  are  threatening, 
is  of  unspeakable  benefit  for  those  who  may  be  termed  the 
law-abiding  portion  of  the  people.  We  are  so  used  to  the 
enjoyment  of  such  benefit  that  we  may  reflect  but  little 
upon  its  source.  But  if  the  protection  we  enjoy  from  the 
tbreatenings  on  our  statute  book  against  assaults,  theft,  and 
forgery,  were  withdrawn  but  for  a  few  days,  property  and 
life  would  become  of  comparatively  little  account. 

If,  in  anticipation  of  a  proportion  of  transgressions, 
notwithstanding  threatening,  legislatures  could  threaten 
such  punishment  as  would  be  at  once  as  deterrent  as 
threatening  should  be,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reformatory 
in  the  case  of  those  who  might  transgress,  well :  but  the 
radical  idea  of  threatening  does  not  involve  what  is 
reformatory,  because  its  essential  purpose  is  to  prevent 
the  need  for  reformation.  Threatening,  as  such,  fails  in 
as  far  as  reformation  becomes  necessary,  and  these  failures, 
as  has  been  noticed,  are  the  exception. 

It  has  been  further  noticed  that  confidence  in  the 
integrity  and  power  of  the  executive  is  essential,  in  order 
that  the  threatening  may  have  power.  Should  any  pro- 
cedure of  the  executive  overthrow  that  confidence,  the  law 
would  virtually  be  repealed.    Bight  views  of  threatening 
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must  be  the  key  to  right  views  of  punishment,  inasmuch 
as  the  infliction  of  the  latter  is  merely  the  carrying  out  of 
the  former.  Punishment  has  been  spoken  of  as  something 
required  to  "satisfy  justice"  when  law  is  broken.  We 
need  not  object  to  this  if  it  be  clearly  made  known  to  us 
what  the  phrase  "satisfy  justice"  exactly  means.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  advanced,  it  should  simply  mean  sustain- 
ing the  preventive  power  of  threatening,  so  far  as  the 
community  is  concerned. 

It  is  said  to  be  required  to  "  maintain  the  majesty  of  the 
law."    To  this,  also,  there  can  be  no  objection  if  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  by  maintaining  the  majesty  of  the  law  is 
simply  meant  sustaining  the  preventive  power  of  threaten- 
ing.    Some  speak  of  punishment  as  looking  chiefly  to  the 
past,  as  being  that  which  should  be  inflicted  "  because  the 
guilty  deserve  it*'     No  doubt  it  looks  to  the  past,  and  is 
deserved  by  the  offender ;  but  it  looks  to  the  past  chiefly 
because  of  the  relation  of  the  past  to  the  future.     Were 
there  no  future  ills  to  be  guarded  against,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  little  importance  to  the  community  whether,  in 
any  particular  case  of  transgression,  the  punishment  were 
Inflicted   or    not.      In   punishing    for    the    past,   without 
essential  regard  for  the  future,  we  should  barely  escape 
seeking  simply  for  revenge.     Referring  to  punishment,  as 
inflicted  by  Qod,  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  an  expression 
of  the  abhorrence  he  has  of  the  sin  for  which  it  is  inflicted. 
Abhon-ence  of  sin  is  no  doubt  present,  and  punishment  may 
1)6  intended  to  express  that  abhorrence   in  view  of  the 
moral  universe ;  but,  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  such  expres- 
sion as  being  the  object,  or  a  leading  object,  to  be  attained 
T)y  punishment?     When  human  legislatures  are  deciding 
what  punishments   are   to  be   attached   to  certain  trans- 
gressions, do  they  decide   in  order  that  they  may  show 
their  abhorrence  of  the  crime  forbidden?     If  the  display 
of  such  abhorrence  be  at  all  an  object,  it  is  certainly  a 
secondary  one,  and  kept  far  in  the  background.      What 
they  have  in  view  is  to  select  the  punishment,  the  fear  of 
which  they  think  most  likely  to  secure  obedience  to  the 
law.     This  is  the  vital  consideration  in  determining  both 
the   nature  and    degree   of   punishment.      Wherever  the 
forensic  element  is  to  be  embodied,  the  more  fully  that 
personal   feeling,  on   the   part   of   the   legislature    or  the 
executive,  is  excluded  the  better. 

The  statement  that  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of 
the  wicked  is  an  emphatic  one,  and  embodies  a  principle 
No.  13.  E  Vol.  4. 
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that  should  rule  in  all  punishment.  There  is  room  for 
great  pleasure  in  sustaining,  hy  punishment,  threatening 
that  affords  protection  to  society,  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  pleasure  in  punishing,  aiising  from 
the  consideration  that  the  guilty  deserve  punishment. 
When  crime  is  committed,  the  executive  power  has  no 
choice.  Punishment  must  be  inflicted.  To  neglect  to 
punish  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  high  criminality  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  such  criminality  as  would  necessitate 
a  revolution.  Such  an  executive  would  be  traitors  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  and  would  necessitate  their  being 
set  aside.  Punishment  must,  for  a  like  reason,  be  no  less 
indispensable  in  the  government  of  God.  To  dispense  with 
it,  or  some  equivalent  for  it  (if  such  could  be  found),  would 
be  to  abrogate  the  law,  because  threatening  so  dishonoured 
would  have  no  protective  power  for  the  futui'e.  It  could 
make  no  difference  whether  the  threatening  were  promul- 
gated by  divine  or  by  human  authoiity.  It  is  the  influence 
of  threatening  iqjon  those  under  authority  that  has  to  be 
cared  for. 

We  can  suppose  a  government  in  which  the  only  punish- 
ment specified  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  trans- 
gression. In  this  case,  warning  or  prediction  might  be  a 
more  suitable  term  to  employ  than  threatening,  b^ause,  in 
forensic  law,  strictly  so  called,  we  distinguish  threatening 
from  warning,  the  latter  having  to  do  merely  with  natural 
effects,  the  former  with  something  affixed  by  authority. 
But  if  natural  results  are  named  by  authority,  with 
deterrent  purpose,  and  thus  made,  in  a  sense,  equivalent 
to  forensic  threatening,  what  obligation  would  those  in 
authority  necessarily  assume?  Clearly  they  would  be 
prohibited  from  introducing  any  rcTnedud  measu/res.  They 
must  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  guilty  from  suffering  the 
full  results  of  their  lawless  conduct. 

If  anything  that  could  be  called  forgiveness  could  obviate 
such  results  that  forgiveness  must  not  be  extended,  because, 
if  it  were,  others  would  be  thereby  tempted  to  disregard 
warning  in  future.  The  feeling  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  subsequently  tempted,  if  expressed  in  words,  would  be — 
We  need  not  much  fear  to  follow  the  forbidden  course, 
because,  although  we  do,  the  merciful  paternal  government 
will,  in  our  case  also,  introduce  remedial  measures,  that 
will  counteract  the  results  that  would  naturally  flow  from 
our  conduct.  So  must  it,  obviously,  be  as  respects  divine 
government,  because,  as  respects  the  future,  the  vital  can- 
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sideration  is  tlie  efects  on  tlie  minds  of  the  subsequently 
tempted. 

Should  divine  threatening  be  merely  the  prediction  of 
natural  results,  still,  these  results  must  be  allowed  free 
course  if  the  preventive  power  of  threatening,  or  of  warning, 
is  to  be  upheld.  Otherwise  government,  by  promulgated 
law,  would  be  at  an  end.  There  must  be  no  Saviour,  no 
salvation  from  natural  results  introduced  unless  on  the 
ground  of  a  valid  substitution.  Such  salvation  would  be  as 
much  excluded  by  threatening  natural  results,  as  a  matter 
of  forensic  law,  as  it  would  be  by  the  threatening  of  punish- 
ment that  was  not  a  natural  result. 

The  vital  idea  is  that  threatening  is  preventive,  while  its 
preventive   power  is  destroyed  if,  in  the  event  of  trans- 
gression, the  punishment  threatened  is  not  inflicted  or  allowed 
to  follow  the  offence.     It  is  equally  manifest  that,  because 
the  power  of  threatening  depends  upon  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  executive,  any  substitution,  in    order   to 
answer  the  end  of  the  punishment  of  the  actual  offender, 
must  be  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  executive,  and  the  cost 
must  be  such  as  to  forbid  any  expectation  of  repetition. 
A^ell  might  the   apostle  say,  writing   even  to  those  who 
xvere  at  Some,  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  &c., 
for  therein  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed. 

ALEXANDER   MUNRO. 


THE    PLACE    AND    FUNCTION    OF    THE    SERPENT 

IN    THE    FALL. 

Orthodox  theology  has  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  sin 

"with  its  immaculate  Adam  and  its  Miltonic  Satan.     No 

doubt,  the  ancient  theory  has  still  its  advocates,  and  these 

advocates  their  satellites  and  admirers;    but  outside  this 

<x)nservative  circle,  especially  amongst  progressive  students 

of  the  science,  the  popular  solution  is  regarded  as  utterly 

<liscredited  and  unworthy  of  re-consideration.     Two  main 

elements  of  error  enter  into  its  method  of  dealing  with  the 

fall — First,   its   refusal   to  be  instructed  by  the  common 

experience  of  the  race  as  to  how  sin  finds  entrance  into  the 

human   soul;    and,  secondly,  its  neglect  of  the  historical 

method  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

With  reference  to  the  first — Every  man,  unhappily,  has 
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within  his  own  experience  almost  all  the  elements  needful 
to  unlock  the  history  of  sin.  Temptation  is  the  fate  of  all ; 
a  voluntary  choice  of  will  which  violates  the  law  of  right  is 
made  by  all ;  and  a  sense  of  sin,  more  or  less  acute,  is  the 
sad  inheritance  of  every  adult  member  of  our  race.  With 
this  experience  of  evil,  every  man  might  easily  master  the 
psychological  problem  of  the  first  man's  sin ;  but  while  there 
IS  no  moral  state  with  which  man  is  more  familiar,  the  origin 
of  sin,  as  a  simply  human  act,  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  orthodox 
theology,  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  of  mysteries. 

The  cause  of  our  perplexity  is  chiefly  this.     We  have  been 
taught  to  regard  the  father  of  the  race  as  created  in  a  con- 
dition which  makes  him  practically  inhuman,  and  prohibits 
us  from  finding  any  clue  from  our  own  experience  as  to  how 
evil  may  have  become  developed  in  his  consciousness.     Not 
only  was  Adam  created  morally  biassed  to  virtue,  obedience, 
and  love,  but  in  addition,  up  to  the  period  of  his  sin,  none 
but  the  holiest  of  influences  rose  up  within  his  mind.    All 
the  motions  of  sin  came  not  from  within,  but  from  without^ 
Adam  and  Eve  were  thus  mere  psychological,  perhaps  we- 
might  say  physiological,  machines  upon  wnich  some  strong 
ab  extra  force  performed;  and  it  was  only  when,  in  theii^ 
unconscious  simplicity,  an  evil  virus  had  been  instilled  into 
their  minds  by  their  Satanic  tempter,  that  the  fatal  choice^ 
was  made  which  precipitated  them  and  all  their  sons  into 
the  gulf  of  sin  and  death. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  this  is  an  alto- 
gether unphilosophical  and  indeed  impossible  genesis  of  sin. 
It  solves  none  of  the  problems  which  perplex  the  subject — 
indeed,  is  only  provocative  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  How 
could  an  evil  spirit  exercise  such  a  powerfully  deleterious 
influence  upon  a  nature  altogether  pure  and  good  ?  Was 
there  no  good  influence  acting  upon  Adam's  mind  in  correc- 
tion of  this  evil  power  ?  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
Adam  gave  such  decided  preference  to  the  evil  when  he  wa^ 
so  much  in  love  with  good  ?  Were  the  impulses  to  sin  stiired 
within  his  soul  entirely  without  his  consent,  and  did  he 
incur  no  responsibility  until  the  moment  when  he  chose  to 
disobey  ?  If  Adam's  sin  was  simply  a  single  unpremeditated, 
almost  impersonal  choice,  because  made  only  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  superior  spirit,  was  not  Adam's  punishment, 
especially  as  including  physical  disorganization  and  death, 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  nature  and  criminality  of  his  sin  ' 
And  does  it  not  appear  as  if  all  that  was  requisite  to  his 
future  integrity  was  the  banishment  of  this  powerful  tempter 
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from  the  garden  which  he  had  polluted  by  his  presence  '^ 
These  are  a  few  of  the  queries  to  which  this  view  of  the  fall 
gives  rise ;  but  even  with  such  grave  questions  our  difficulties 
are  not  done. 

Is  this  theory  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  well-understood 
order  in  which  sin  comes  to  its  conception  and  birth  in  the 
soul  of  man  ?     The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  certainly  in 
strict  agreement  with  the  universal  experience  of  the  human 
heart.     It  reveals,  with  most  undeniable  explicitness,  the 
mysterious  fact  of  Satanic  influence ;  but  still  more  emphati- 
cally   it   insists   upon   each    man's    responsibility   for   the 
generation  and  development  of  the  sin  which  he  brings  into 
the  world.     The  sinner  is  described  as  a  man  of  vain  and 
foolish  thoughts,  of  fro  ward  heart  and  perverse   will — re- 
cusing to  do  the  good  he  knows  he  ought  to  do.     When  he 
^  tempted,  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed ; 
^hen,  when  his  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin. 
The  sin  which  the  Christian  Apostle  laments  and  grieves 
iver  he  confesses  to  be  "  in  his  members,"  and  in  his  mem- 
bers he  looks  for  its  extermination.     Somehow,  this  sin  is 
inseparably  associated  with  his  nature,  has  its  origin  in  his 
Besh,  and  is  altogether  from  its  first  to  last  his  personal 
affair.     All  this  teaching  is  reversed  by  the  accepted  theory 
when  it  depicts  the  moral  history  of  Adam.     In  his  case,  it 
is  not  what  comes  out  of  the  man  and  belongs  to  him  that 
defiles  him,  but  what  enters  in.     It  is  not  out  of  the  human 
heart  that  evil  thoughts  proceed — wickedness  is  here  radi- 
cally an  external  imposition,  an  injection,  an  overflow  of 
Satanic  abomination,  which  has  unhappily  found  a  conduit 
pipe  in  the  unconscious  soul  of  man.     If  this  be  so,  Adam 
ought  really  to  be  no  more  defiled  by  the  fall  than  a  silver 
tube  is  changed  into  leaden  metal  by  the  passage  of  some 
unsavoury  liquid.     The  theological  Adam  in  paradise  has, 
as  it  would  seem,  no  fitful  imagination,  no  fallacious  reason, 
no  flesh,  no  lust.     He  is  not  related  to  a  visual  world  that 
stands  in  competition  with  the  world  of  the  unseen.     His 
feet  are  not  upon  the  solid  ground  at  all — his  blood  is  only 
water — in  fact,  he  is  only  a  Docetic  Adam  as  we  have  had 
in  church  theories  a  Docetic  Christ — only  the  phantasm  of 
a  man, 'void  of  all  the  flesh  and  blood  proclivities  of  man- 
hood as  it  is  known  by  us.     To  seek  to  understand  his  sin 
by  a  comprehension  of  his  nature  is  only,  for  our  laborious 
pains,  to  discover  that  we  are  seeking  the  ignotuTn  per 
ignotius — travelling  deeper  into  a  region  that  is  unknown 
and  unknowable  by  us.     And  this  is  the  logical  terminus  of 
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your  tile  and  drain  theories  of  the  origin  of  sin.  Yes,  with 
Satan  to  infuse  poison  into  the  good  and  artless  Adam  the 
story  is  quite  dramatic,  combines  happily  the  elements  that 
satisfy  the  popular  craving  after  objectivities  that  can  be 
handled,  and  the  equally  popular  appetite  for  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural,  and  therefore  it  has  had  a  wide  and  long- 
continued  prevalence ;  but  by  sheer  impotence  of  unreason, 
it  is  more  fruitful  of  perplexity  than  of  light,  and  is  fast 
being  dropped  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  mystery  of  sin. 

A  second   leading   mistake   is   made   in   neglecting  the 
historical  method  in  the  inteipretation  of  the  fall.     The 
saying  of  Augustine,  that  "  the  Old  Testament  lies  revealei 
in   the   New,"  contains  much  truth,   but  has   been  sadl}^ 
abused   by  an  impatient  and  unscholarly  opening  of  OlA- 
Testament  symbols  and  prophetic  utterances  by  interpreta — 
tions  ready  made  to  hand  and  supposed  to  be  found  in  thrz??- 
New.     This  habit  of  shelving  Ola  Testament  revelation  irat 
favour  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  completer  statement— ^=- 
of  the  New,  is  altogether  unfavourable  to  a  proper  under — 
standing  of  the   scope  and  purpose  of  revelation,  and  i^^^ 
perilous  to  New  Testament  truth  itself.     It  ought  never  tci  > 
be    forgotten    that    revelation   has   its    history ;    and   th^ 
measure  of  light  which  any  particular  age  possessed  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  the  study  of  its  theology  or  its  history^. 
The  case  in  hand  is  the  Serpent  in  the  third  of  Genesis. 
Your  fashionable  theologian  goes  to  an  allegorical  book  of 
the  New  Testament  and  finds  a  text  that  speaks  of  "  Satan, 
the  old  serpent."     This  phrase  he  uses  as  a  crowbar  to  force 
the  meaning  of  the  Genesaic  narrative,  instead  of  quietly 
trying  to  unlock  the  door  by  the  more  legitimate  imple- 
ments that  lie  nearer  to  his  hand.     Even  when  he  imamnes 

o 

that,  in  Satan,  he  has  found  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  sad  effects  of  sin,  his  difficulties  are  only  beginning 
to  accumulate,  and  he  is  a  lucky  man  if  he  can  expound  his 
theory  without  falling  into  the  gi'ossest  inconsistencies.  For 
instance,  he  will  not  unlikely  tell  us  at  one  time  that  Satan 
prowls  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Eden  on  familiar  terms 
with  Adam  and  his  wife,  and  a  little  later  that  he  lies  in 
his  own  isolated  wretchedness,  reserved  in  chains  of  dark- 
ness unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day.  At  one  Kme  the 
serpent  in  Genesis  is  Satan,  at  another  it  is  the  symbol  of 
an  evil  power,  and  again  it  is  only  an  instrument  of  the 
Devil — so  oscillates  the  interpreter  who  is  more  hasty  than 
exact,  and  begins  his  Satanic  studies  at  the  wrong  end  of 
his  Bible.     Possibly,  on  the  whole,  his  mind  preponderates 
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towards  the  opinion  that  the  seipent  is  an  instrument  or 
vehicle  of  Satanic  power;  but  if  he  dare  not  venture  on 
the  crude  opinion  that  the  evil  spirit  entered  into  a  literal 
serpent  which  had  wings  before  the  fall,  you  will  usually 
look  in  vain  for  any  explanation  of  this  important  element 
in  the  history  of  sin.  Satan,  whom  Moses  knows  not, 
receives  all  attention;  but  the  serpent  or  instrument  on 
which  the  historian's  interest  was  intently  fixed  is  passed 
by  as  if  it  had  no  place  in  the  narrative,  or  being  there  was 
not  worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  Indeed,  it  too  often 
looks  as  if  the  theologian  took  up  the  subject  of  the  fall  as 
legal  prosecutor  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  and  was  too  angry 
with  his  darkness  to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  subordinate 
instrument  by  which  his  foul  purpose  was  accomplished. 
Such  is  the  unsatisfactory  issue  of  the  current  method  of 
dealing  with  the  narrative  of  the  fall.  And  such  is  human 
logic  Satan  Is  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Genesis, 
because  the  New  Testament  calls  him  a  serpent ;  but  when 
Genesis  falls  to  be  expounded,  the  serpent  is  not  Satan,  but 
only  Satan's  instrument ;  and  the  mystery  still  remains — 
What  is  this  serpent  ? 

It  is  upon  this  question  we  wish  to  fix  our  reader's 
interest.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  deny  the  action  of  an 
evil  spirit  in  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  we  simply  urge  the  plea 
that  the  problem  must  be  studied,  in  the  first  place,  as  if 
there  was  no  evil  presence,  in  order  to  give  due  emphasis  to 
the  visible  and  active  elements  of  the  Mosaic  nan*ative. 
Our  position  is,  that  the  serpent  is  not  to  be  formally  identi- 
fied with  Satan,  nor,  on  the  supposition  of  Satan's  presence, 
are  we  to  allow  its  distinctive  function  to  be  lost  or  even 
merged  in  his  personal  influence.  Whatever  be  the  evil 
spirit's  place  in  the  original  calamity,we  are  to  ask  and  answer 
— What  is  this  serpent  which  tempted  man  to  his  undoing  ? 
We  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Apocalypse  calls  Satan 
"  the  old  serpent ; "  nor  the  argument  which  is  drawn  from 
it  for  the  identification  of  the  serpent  with  the  evil  one. 
The  inference  is  dependent  on  a  method  of  interpretation 
which  is  palpably  fallacious.  When  we  try  to  blend  the 
first  book  of  the  Bible  with  the  last,  we  should  remember 
ihat  we  are  dealing  with  a  historical  revelation,  and  that, 
since  the  divine  method  of  instruction  has  been  to  give 
line  upon  line  of  knowledge,  the  same  literal  terms  when 
used  4,000  years  apart  may  have  only  a  certain  measured 
correspondence,  and  not  an  absolute  identity  of  meaning. 
This  precautionary  hint  will  lead  us,  at  the  very  outset, 
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to  enquire  what  Moses  sought  to  teach  his  readers  hy 
his  narrative,  and  make  us  careful  not  to  anticipate  later 
developments  of  revelation  lest  these  should  obscure  some 
earlier  teachings  that  may  be  indispensable  to  a  balanced 
comprehension  of  the  subject.  What,  then,  did  Moses 
understand  by  the  temptation  of  the  serpent  ?  Did  he 
regard  it  as  the  symbol  of  an  evil  supernatural  presence  ? 
We  seem  shut  up  to  answer — No.  Oehler  says :  "  It  cannot 
be  laid  down  as  a  doctrine  of  Mosaism  that  it  was  either 
Satan  or  a  tool  of  Satan's."  It  is  also  the  verdict  given  by 
Martensen — "Orthodox  theology  has  often  asserted  that 
the  serpent  in  paradise  was  the  devil ;  the  Old  Testament 
does  not  say  so."  Certainly,  until  long  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  there  is  no  trace  of  Satan  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
His  earliest  appearance  is  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  even 
there  the  method  of  his  temptation  is  essentially  different 
from  the  serpent's  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  evil  one 
has  no  power  of  injecting  sinful  thoughts  into  the  mind  of 
holy  Job ;  he  can  simply  exercise  power  over  elemental 
substances  and  outward  circumstances,  and  becomes  a 
tempter  only  because  he  is  able  to  be  a  tormentor  of  his 
victim.  In  the  serpent,  with  its  facility  of  suggestion,  we 
have  a  power  to  which  Adam's  soul  is  much  more  sympa- 
thetic and  accessible  than  we  can  well  conceive  it  to  have 
been  in  its  state  of  holiness  to  a  fallen  spirit  such  as  Satan. 
At  all  events,  there  is  no  visible  connection  between  the 
Satan  and  the  serpent  of  the  Old  Testament,  except  that 
both  of  them  are  tempters ;  and  since  the  one  is  pictured 
as  an  angel  having  access  to  the  highest  heavens,  while  the 
other  is  said  to  be  identical  in  nature  with  the  animal 
creation,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not  intended  to  confound 
the  one  figure  with  the  other,  because,  at  a  distance  of 
some  thousands  of  years,  and  in  another  book,  we  find  that 
"  the  serpent  "  is  occasionally  used  as  a  descriptive  appella- 
tion for  Satan. 

What,  then,  was  the  significance  of  the  serpent  in  the 
most  primitive  times,  or  in  the  later  times  of  Moses  ?  It 
is  beyond  dispute  that,  in  all  ages,  the  prevalent  symbolic 
reference  of  the  serpent  has  been  that  of  tmsdom  regarded 
as  beneficent  and  adorable,  or  as  evil  and  detestable,  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  attribute  of  a  friendly  power  or  of  a 
foe.  On  the  whole,  the  moral  associations  of  the  term  are 
good.  In  the  earliest  times,  as  significant  of  wisdom,  or  of 
such  derivative  conceptions  as  the  spirit  of  nature  {Anima 
Mundi),  the  deity,  or  eternity,  it  forms  a  prominent  feature 
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in  the  reli^ons  of  all  the  Gentile  nations ;  and  amongst  the 
Jews,  until  as  late  as  Hezekiah  and  Ezekiel,  was  regarded 
as  worthy  of  divine  honours.  On  this  point  we  shall  cite 
the  testimony  of  a  competent  witness.  "When  we  first 
meet  serpent  worship,  either  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  the 
groves  of  Epidaurus,  in  Sarmatian  huts,  or  Indian  temples, 
the  serpent  is  always  the  Agathodaemon,  the  bringer  of 
health  and  good  fortune.  He  is  the  teacher  of  wisdom — 
the  oracle  of  future  events.  .  .  Any  evil  that  ever  was 
spoken  of  the  serpent  came  from  those  who  were  outside 
the  pale,  and  were  trying  to  deprecate  what  they  con- 
sidered as  an  accui-sed  superstition."  *  When  we  examine 
the  mythology  of  those  lands  whose  religious  faiths  and  modes 
of  speech  may  possibly  have  affected  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  we  find  the  evidence  utterly  against  the  supposition 
that  the  serpent  was  at  the  first  an  evil  power.  Amongst  the 
ancient  Phoenicians,  in  Babylonia,  and  in  Egypt,  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  those  primitive  peoples  were  struck 
by  the  subtlety,  force,  and  spirit  of  the  seipent,  and  adopted 
it  as  a  hieroglyph  of  those  valued  qualities.  M.  Lajard 
says,  in  his  Reclierchea  sur  le  Culte  de  Venus,  "  The  word 
which  signifies  *  life '  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Semitic 
languages  signifies  also  *a  serpent.'"  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant, 
in  his  Ancient  Mythology,  traces  a  connection  between  the 
Hebrew  word  "  Ab,"  which  means  father,  and  the  Egj^ptian 
"  Ob  "  or  "  Aub,"  which  signifies  a  serpent.  Mr.  Godfrey 
Higgins,  in  his  Anacalypsis,  tells  us  that  the  Hebrew  word 
"Hava,"  translated  Eve,  and  which  signifies  "giver  of  life," 
is  also  found  in  the  Chaldean  languages,  and  means  a  ser- 
pent. The  Greek  word  for  serpent,  ophia,  is  said  to  be  the 
root  of  opeSf  power,  dominion — opulens,  wealthy;  opus, 
work,  whence  we  have  the  words  option,  opulent,  operative, 
and  is  itself  derived  from  02)toinaiy  I  see,  from  which  we 
have  the  word  optics  and  its  derivatives.  Such  facts  are 
eloquent  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  all  round  the  cradle- 
land  of  the  human  race  the  serpent  primitively  represented 
wisdom,  foresight,  knowledge — then  fruitfulness,  generative 
power,  the  demiurgos,  or  the  deity.  We  are  especially  inter- 
ested in  discovering  the  Egyptian  usage,  since  Moses  was 
instructed  in  all  their  learning.  Kalisch  tells  us  that  the 
serpent  was  the  symbol  of  both  the  good  and  evil  deities  of 
Egypt.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  suspect  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  as  regards  evil,  until  contact  with  Persian 
influence  brought  the  prevalent  religion  into  close  aflBnity 
♦  Fergusson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  3  ;  2nd  edition. 
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with  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  We  can  more  confidently  tmst 
this  author  when  he  says  that  "  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical 
alphabet  the  serpent  represents  subtlety  and  cunning,  lust 
and  sensual  pleasure."  Coleridge  says,  with  something  of 
his  usual  over-refinement  of  analysis,  that,  "  in  the  temple- 
language  of  Egypt  the  serpent  was  the  symbol  of  the  under- 
standing in  its  twofold  function" — of  the  instinct  and  the 
discursive  and  logical  faculty.  A  common  figure  upon 
ancient  Egyptian  sculptures  is  a  serpent  entwined  around  the 
brow  of  a  king,  to  signify  that  he  was  famous  for  his  wis- 
dom and  power;  and  the  same  sign  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  symbol  of  Divine  Providence  which  adorns  the 
portico  of  every  Egyptian  temple,  to  signify  the  creative 
wisdom  by  which  all  things  were  made. 

These  fragmentary  evidences  are  enough  to  show  that  we 
have  some  warrant  for  maintaining  that  as  early  as  Mosaic 
times  the  serpent  was  universally  accepted  as  a  type  of  wis- 
dom and  its  attributes ;  and  may  be  so  interpreted  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.     So  far  from  the  primitive  serpent  having 
been  an  emblem  of  Satan,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  early 
venerated  as  an  image  of  the  Creator.     At  a  later  period  of 
history  we  certainly  find  a  marvellous  change  of  representa- 
tion,— the  serpent  comes  to  be  a  type  of  wisdom  of  a  sinister 
and  questionable  order,  and  at  length,  as  eastern  mythologies 
grow   more   recondite,   and   religious   speculations   become 
more  philosophical,  it  becomes  the  principle  of  evil  in  vari- 
ous pre-Christian  systems.    This  transition  of  representation, 
in  certain  quarters,  is  believed,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
had  its  starting  point  in  the  early  history  of   the   Zend 
religion.     How  it  came  about  will  be  best  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Fergusson : — 

"  The  more  clasely  it  is  looked  at,  the  more  probable  does 
it  appear  that  Persian  dualism  is  much  more  an  ethno- 
graphical expression  than  the  result  of  any  theological 
elaboration.  It  was  the  opposition  of  Turan  to  Iran,  of 
Zohak  to  Zoroaster,  of  Ormuzd  to  Ahriman — an  Aryan 
race,  with  their  pure  elemental  worship,  intruding  into  a 
country  occupied  by  a  serpent-worshipping  people  of 
Turanian  origin,  but  instead  of  totally  abolishing  and  ignor- 
ing the  religion  of  the  conquered,  forcing  it  into  an  unnatural 
combination  with  their  own.  All  this,  however,  was  carried 
out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  their  own  as  the  source 
of  all  that  is  good  and  elevated,  and  that  of  the  subject 
race  as  the  origin  of  all  that  is  evil  and  accursed."  * 

*  Ut  Supra,  pp.  44-6. 
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The  identification  of  Ahriman  with  the  serpent  in  the 
Zend-Avesta  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  earliest  known 
instance  of  the  serpent  being  identified  with  an  evil 
spirit  in  the  mythological  system  of  the  ancients.  Origin- 
ating as  above  described,  this  degradation  of  the  symbol 
spread  eastward  into  India  and  westward  into  Egypt,  but 
ite  acceptance  was  but  limited  until  it  got  engrafted  upon 
Christianity,  and  became  the  custom  of  almost  all  the  modem 
world. 

We  arrive  at  quite  the  same  results  from  a  study  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Nowhere  is  the  serpent  symbol- 
ical of  moral  evil,  or  more  than  a  significant  political 
designation  for  a  neighbouring  powerful  foe  of  Israel.  It 
is  only  as  late  as  post-exilic  times,  and  in  apocryphal 
literature,  that  we  find  any  tendency  in  Jewish  thought  to 
associate  the  serpent  with  Satanic  agency.  As  Professor 
Plumptre  says — "The  idea  primarily  connected  with  the 
serpent  in  the  history  of  the  fall,  as  throughout  the 
proverbial  language  of  Scripture,  is  that  of  wisdom." 
This  fact  can  be  clearly  traced  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
Bible.  The  Hebrew  word  for  serpent  is  nachash.  It  is 
the  derivative  of  a  verb  whose  first  occurrence  (Gen.  xxx,  27) 
is  translated,  "  I  have  learned  by  experience,"  and  is  other- 
wise rendered  to  obsei^vey  to  v:ot,  to  divine.  The  same  noun 
also  comes  to  have  the  distinctive  meaning  of  enchantment 
The  reputation  in  which  this  wisdom  and  its  hieroglyph  and 
embodiment  the  serpent  was  held  in  those  primitive  times 
is  also  well  illustrated  by  the  prominent  place  allotted  to 
this  creature  among  the  animal  totem-gods  then  worshipped 
by  the  nations.  Although  we  nowhere  read  of  a  serpent-god 
as  we  read  of  a  fly -god  (Beelzebub),  or  a  fish-god  (Dagon), 
yet  we  have  evidence  of  the  honours  done  to  it  in  the 
names  of  towns  and  families  which  seem  to  have  adopted 
it  as  their  patron-deity,  if  they  did  not  actually  regard  it 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  stock  from  which  they  had  sprung. 
That  a  superstition  of  the  totem  kind,  almost  involving 
serpent-worship,  was  cherished  among  the  Jews  to  a  very 
advanced  date  is  maintained  by  scholars  who  are  competent 
judges  in  such  matters.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  follow- 
ing argument  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith  ? — 

"  In  the  time  of  David,  the  kinship  of  animal  stocks  was 
still  acknowledged  between  Israel  and  the  surrounding 
nations.  David  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  serpent 
stock.  Among  his  ancestors,  the  most  prominent  is 
Nahshon,  who   bears  the  serpent  name   with   the   usual 
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termination.  Again,  Abigail,  who,  in  1  ChroiL  ii,  16, 
appears  as  David's  sister,  was  the  daughter  of  Nahash 
(2  Sam.  xvii,  25).  Hence,  it  follows  either  that  Jesse 
was  himself  called  by  the  stock-name  of  serpent,  or,  what 
is  of  equal  force  for  our  argument,  that  the  members  of  his 
stock  were  called  children  of  the  serpent.  With  this  it 
agrees  that,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  a  brazen  serpent 
was  worshipped,  up  to  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  by  burning 
incense  before  it,  just  as  was  done,  according  to  fizekiel,  in 
the  Gentile  worship  of  his  day  (2  Kings  xviii,  4).  The 
temple  was  the  court  chapel  of  David's  dynasty  and  was 
not  likely  to  contain  the  animal  deity  of  another  stock. 
David  himself  was  beyond  such  worship,  but  there  were 
teraphim  in  his  house  (1  Sam.  xix,  13),  and  many  of  his 
descendants  were  gross  idolaters.  Finally,  Adonijah  chose 
the  serpent  stone  as  the  place  of  his  coronation  (1  Kings  i,  9). 
Now,  it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  that  David  was  on  such 
friendly  terms  with  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who 
was  a  great  enemy  of  Israel,  and  especially  of  Israel  beyond 
Jordan,  with  which  district  David,  from  an  early  period, 
cultivated  friendly  relations.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that 
the  friendship  between  the  two  houses  was  not  broken  even 
by  the  great  and  bitter  war  that  destroyed  Ammonite 
independence,  for  a  son  of  the  Ammonite  serpent  was 
among  the  foremost  to  help  David  in  his  flight  from 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  It  would  seem  that  the  true 
solution  lies  in  the  common  serpent  stock,  which  is  a 
stronger  bond  than  all  motives  of  national  hostility."  * 
That  the  serpent  was  not  without  a  sacred  character 
among  the  Hebrews  is  beyond  dispute.  The  brazen  serpent 
of  the  wilderness  was  not  a  type  of  Satan  but  of  Christ, 
who  is  made  unto  us  wisdom ;  and  in  the  Targums  it  is 
called  by  the  Chaldee  word  Memra,  the  Logos,  or  the  Word, 
as  if  in  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Saviour.  We  cannot 
believe  that  it  was  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  up  to  the  time 
of  Hezekiah,  except  as  a  symbol  of  power  and  healing  (the 
efiects  of  wisdom),  just  as  in  Greek  mythology  the  serpent 
is  the  emblem  of  Esculapius,  the  god  of  healing. 

These  evidences  are  enough  to  prove  that  the  serpent  was 
primarily  a  symbol  of  wisdom,  subtlety,  or  cunning,  and 
their  practical  efiects — that  such  was  its  significance  till 
beyond  the  time  of  Moses — and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
ancient  world  was  to  deify  the  serpent  rather  than  to  make 
it  the  embodiment  of  the  infernal.    With  justice  we  might 

*  Journal  of  Philology.    Vol.  ix,  p.  99. 
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assert  that  the  serpent  was  prevailingly  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  a  beneficial  power  even  into  Christian  times.     In 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  in  the  divination  by  means 
of  serpents  which  was  practised  at  almost  every  heathen 
shrine,  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  in  the  Christian  sect  of 
Ophites   or  serpent  worshippers,  we  find  the  serpent  to 
maintain  its  place  as  the  symbol  of  a  wisdom  that  is  bene- 
ficial ;  and  even  Christ  could  say  to  his  disciples,  "  Be  ye 
wise  as  serpents."    How  then  are  we  to  account  for  it  that 
"  serpent "  is  an  opprobrious  term  applied  to  Satan  in  the 
later  Scriptures  ?     We  may  imagine  the  connection  to  run 
along  various  lines  of  thought.     It  is  just  possible  that  the 
term  is  directly  transplanted  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
Even  if  the   Edenic  serpent   was    interpreted  as  carnal 
wisdom,  or  prudence,  by  the  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  it  was 
both  legitimate  and  natural  for  them  to  apply  the  term  to 
Satan.     He  also  was  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  superior 
wisdom,  engaged  in  similar  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
heaven;  and  surely  the  epithet  is  both  appropriate  and 
forcible  as  a  description  of  the  oldest  rebel — the  first  revolt 
of  creaturely  wisdom   in   the  interest  of  a  proud   blind 
selfishness.     To  a  quickened  moral  sense,  the  serpent  is  a 
most  expressive  picture  of  the  selfish  wisdom  that  cares 
little  whom  it  wounds  in  its  own  defence ;  and  thus  there  is 
a  clear  identity  of  moral  tone  between  the  serpent,  the 
carnal  mind,  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  which  makes  this 
sinewy  reptile  form  the  living  image  of  selfish  subtlety  in 
Satan  or  in  man.     The  title  is  given  to  Satan,  as  to  Pharisees 
and  such  like  men,  by  comparison,  and  not  in  physical 
identification  ;  though  the  character  is  the  same,  the  agencies 
are  not  therefore  to  be  confounded. 

Another  link  of  connection  has  already  been  pointed  out. 
In  the  Zoroastrian  faith,  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  was 
pictured  as  a  serpent-power  in  opposition  to  the  beneficent 
influences  of  the  solar  god.  How  that  identification  came 
about  is  in  all  probability  explained  by  the  extract  already 
quoted  from  Mr.  Fergusson's  book,  on  p.  58.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  the  gods  of  one  generation  become  the 
demons  of  the  next,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Turian 
serpent-god  became  the  hated  demon  of  their  intolerant 
conquerors.  The  Babylonish  exile  doubtless  brought  the 
Jews  into  familiar  contact  with  this  eastern  faith.  The 
Satan  of  the  book  of  Job  naturally  contracted  something  of 
the  blackness  of  the  Persian  Ahriman  ;  and,  consequently,  in 
the  literature  of  post-exilic  times,  we  trace  the  tendency  of 
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Jewish  thought  to  confound  the  Satanic  serpent-nature  with 
the  more  primitive  and  simple  serpent-concept  of  the 
Mosaic  book. 

That  the  two  conceptions,  morally  considered,  are  in  close 
affinity  we  have  admitted ;  that  they  are  physically  identical 
we  more  than  doubt.  Our  New  Testament  nowhere  con- 
founds them.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  on  the  orthodox 
theory,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Satan  tempted  Eve,  or 
that  Satan  was  in  the  serpent,  or  that  the  serpent  repre- 
sented a  supernatural  power.  Satan  is  twice  in  one  book 
called  "  the  old  serpent," — as  he  is  indeed  the  oldest  form 
of  self-destroying  subtlety  and  sin,  a  very  ancient  and 
general  tempter  of  the  human  kind.  With  the  serpent  of 
Genesis  before  them  as  the  primitive  tempter  of  mankind, 
with  rabbinical  teaching  tending  to  identify  that  serpent 
with  the  principle  of  evil,  and  with  the  serpent  receiving 
divine  honours,  and  used  as  the  favourite  implement  of 
enchantment  before  their  eyes  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
cults,  it  was  impossible,  humanly  speaking,  that  the  apostles 
could  fail  to  regard  it  as,  in  all  respects,  the  most  fit  and 
striking  image  of  the  Satan  character.  That,  howev^er, 
does  not  justify  us  in  identifying  the  symbolic  serpent 
with  the  fallen  spirit ;  and  it  is  this  too  common  tendency 
to  absolute  identity  that  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  resist, 
believing  that  it  obscures  the  teachings  of  revelation  as  to 
the  mystery  of  evil,  and  misses  altogether  what  is  taught 
as  to  the  root  of  sin  upon  its  human  side. 

Our  purpose,  be  it  observed,  is  not  to  argue  that  Satan 
was  not  in  paradise.  We  candidly  admit  that  the  New 
Testament  almost  inevitably  suggests  it  to  our  minds. 
What  we  have  been  anxious  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the 
Bible  does  not  concentrate  our  attention  upon  Satan  as 
having  been  pre-eminently  active  in  the  fall,  but,  under 
the  figure  of  the  serpent,  upon  an  animal  power  which  has 
its  home  in  man  himself,  and  which,  divorced  from  God, 
becomes  serpentine,  if  not  Satanic,  in  its  nature  and  effects. 
The  current  theory  asserts  that  human  sin  did  not  originate 
with  man ;  almost  asserts  that  man  left  to  himself  could  not 
originate  sin.  "  No  Satan,  no  human  sin!"  is  the  axiomatic 
postulate  on  which  it  founds  its  system.  It  makes  man 
the  weak  victim  of  a  stronger  will ;  and  evil  something 
physically  inserted  into  man.  A  truer  conception  of  Adam's 
fault  is  found  in  a  right  interpretation  of  the  serpent 
symbol.  Martensen  thinks  that  it  is  "the  allegorical 
oesignation  of  the  cosmical  principle."     So  far  well;  but 
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le  interpretation  is  too  mystical  to  be  scriptural  in  form, 
ttd  we  shall  do  better  if  we  keep  to  the  simple  historical 
inception  that  the  serpent  is  man's  earthly  wisdom  or 
istinctive  prudence  divorced  from  the  inner  voice  of  God. 
'be  first  pair  hear  a  double  voice,  as  all  men  do — one  from 
ie  better  nature,  another  from  the  inferior;  they  listen  to 
le  lower  voice  in  careless  and  sinful  disregard  of  the  voice 
lat  speaks  from  heaven  ;  they  follow  its  dictation,  and  they 
ill. 

Did  space  permit  we  might  strengthen  our  interpretation 
Y  a  careful  exposition  of  the  j^enalty  pronounced  upon 
le  serpent  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  Here  the 
pthodox  exposition  is  utterly  at  fault.  Either  some 
hysical  change  takes  place  upon  the  serpent  tribe,  which  is 
itionally  inconceivable,  or  Satan,  personally,  is  made  to 
ndergo  the  punishment.  But  how  was  Satan  humbled 
y  the  fall  of  man  ?  Did  he  not  rather  rise  to  eminence 
3  the  god  of  this  world  by  man's  apostacy  ?  And  then, 
''hat  seed  has  Satan  in  any  literal  sense  ?  Here  the 
iterpreter  must  resort  to  our  principle  of  interpretation. 
Tie  seed  of  the  serpent  are  men  of  fleshly  character ;  the 
roman's  seed  are  those  who  attain  and  cherish  the  spiritual 
1  humanity.  **  As  he  that  was  bom  after  the  flesh 
ersecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the  Spirit,  even  so 
'j  is  now  "  (Gal.  iv,  29) ;  the  flesh  wars  against  the  spirit, 
nd  the  spirit  against  the  flesh.  But  does  not  consistency 
equire  that,  if  the  passage  here  relates  to  the  ethical  in 
lan,  it  must  do  so  all  along  ?  The  serpent-nature  must  be 
he  sensuous  side  of  man,  if  fleshly  men  are  the  serpent's 
eed.  With  this  interpretation,  the  sentence  passed  upon 
he  serpent  is  stripped  of  every  diflBculty.  Originally,  man's 
ensuous  natmre  was  very  good,  and  was  meant  to  be 
ixalted  by  obedience  to  a  more  refined,  if  not  to  an 
mmortal  state ;  but,  by  its  unlawful  usurpation  of  dominion 
n  the  human  soul,  it  became  degi^aded,  and  doomed  to 
)erpetual  humiliation.  That  which,  though  made  of  dust, 
vas  destined  to  eat  angels'  food,  was  sentenced  to  keep  the 
evel  of  the  earth,  and  to  eat  earthly  food  until  the  day 
)f  death.  Its  dominion  over  man  was,  at  the  same  time, 
o  be  fraught  with  painful  humiliations,  and  at  last  to 
De  utterly  annulled  by  the  coming  of  a  woman's  son, 
vho  Vould  break  its  evil  spell  over  the  heart  of  man. 

This  natural  explanation  of  the  hieroglyph  does  not 
}y  any  means  exclude  the  agency  of  Satan  from  the  fall ; 
t  only  shifts  the  emphasis   to   the   proper   quarter,  and 
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in  the  least  the  strictly  human  origin  of  every  sin  which 
comes  into  the  world.  The  statement  of  St.  James  is 
substantially  the  true  theory  of  sin  in  Adam  as  in  all  his 
sons : — "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust  and  enticed.  Then,  when  lust  hath  con- 
ceived, it  bringeth  forth  sin ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished, 
bringeth  forth  death." 

ALEXANDER  BROWN. 


QUESTION    AND    ANSWER    DEPARTMENT. 

E.  R.  sends  us  the  following : — 

1st.  "  In  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  verses  5,  8,  13, 19,  23, 
and  31,  we  read,  "and  the  evening  and  the  morning  was 
one  day."  If  this  is  not  meant  to  be  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  but  a  form  to  represent  a  larger  period,  is  there  any 
proof  in  Scripture  for  this  theory,  and  can  you  give  the 
actual  time  represented  under  the  form  ? " 

We  do  not,  for  our  part,  accept  the  theory  referred  to — 
viz.,  that  by  the  "  days  "  of  Genesis  First  we  are  to  under- 
stand long,  indefinite  geologic  epochs.  Such  a  theory, 
although  supported  by  distinguished  names,  lands  us  in  a 
labyrinth  of  difficulty  from  which,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  is  no  way  of  escape.  We  take  the  days  to  mean 
what  any  simple,  unsophisticated  reader  of  the  Bible  would 
understand  by  them.  The  primeval  institution  and  the 
universal  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  are  not  compatible  with 
any  other  view.  It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however, 
that  we  are  shut  up  to  believe  that  the  world  was  created 
in  six  literal  days  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration.  Were  the 
record  of  Genesis  First  a  professedly  scientific  account  of 
creation  we  could  not  avoid  coming  to  such  a  conclusion. 
But  it  is  not  the  mission  of  the  Bible  to  teach  science.  In 
the  simple,  yet  sublime  narrative  of  the  Bible's  opening 
chapter  we  are  not  to  look  for  a  revelation  or  exposition  of 
scientific  facts.  The  story  of  creation  is  told  in  what  seems 
to  be  a  pictorial  manner,  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  object 
in  view.  As  one,  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Repository y  says : — "  The 
whole  narration  in  Genesis  First  is  pictorial,  and  the  shifting 
scenes,  in  which  are  exhibited  first  the  working,  and  after 
that  the  resting  of  the  Divine  Worker,  are  seven  in  number, 
rather  than  seventeen  or  seventy,  just,  as  I  take  it,  for  the 
No.  13.  F  Vol.  4. 
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purpose  of  bringing  into  view  the  transcendent  importanee 
and  universal  obligation  and  blessing  of  a  weekly  Sabbath 
day."     (See  Bepositai^y  for  December,  1880,  p.  1S2.) 

2nd.  "  Are  the  six  dajrs,  in  Exodus  xx  and  9th,  co-equal 
with  the  six  days  in  verse  11th  ?  if  not — is  there  any  proof 
in  Scripture  that  they  are  not  ? " 

This  question  is  already,  by  implication,  answered  in 
our  remarks  on  the  preceding  one.  In  harmony  with  the 
practical  purposes  which  the  Bible  contemplates,  the  days 
referred  to  in  each  verse  must  be  regarded  as  co-equal. 
If  they  were  not,  the  reasoning  in  verse  11th  would  be 
irrelevant.  The  Sabbath  law  is  based  on  the  record  of 
creation,  as  given  in  the  Ist  chapter  of  Genesis:  ''Six 
days  shalt  thou  labour  and  do  all  thy  work.  .  .  For  in 
six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it." 

3rd.  "When  we  read  in  Exodus  xx  and  11th — ^"For 
in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  ami 
all  that  in  them  is'  is  it  possible  intelligently  to  believe 
that  it  is  only  a  reconstruction  of  a  previously  existing 
world  that  is  recorded  in  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  " 

It  would  be  most  unjustifiable  on  our  part  to  question 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  maintain  that,  in  the   Ist 
chapter  of  Genesis,  we  have  not  the  record  of  creation  in 
its  most  literal  and  absolute  sense,  but  simply  a  record  of 
the  work  of  reconstruction  accomplished  on  pre-existing 
materials.    Men  of  undoubted  intelligence  and  ability  have 
adopted  and  defended  this  theory  as  in  their  estimation 
"  the  only  one  in  which  Scripture  and  science  agree/'    (See 
Repository  for  June,  1879,  p.  266.)     We  make  no  claim 
whatever  to  superior  intelligence;  but  we  cannot  agree 
with  them.     No  matter  what  theory  be  adopted,  difficulties 
are  to  be  encountered,  and   this  view  of  reconstruction 
presents  to  our  mind  difficulties  as  great  as  those  it  seeks 
to  remove.     If  it  were  correct,  the  Bible,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  contains  no  proof  whatever  that  God  is  Creator  in  the 
simple  and  absolute  sense   at  all.     Creation    and  recon- 
struction are  by  no  means  synonomous  terms.     Genesis 
First  tells  us  that  "in  the  beginning  God  created  Uie  heavens 
and  the  earth ; "  and  its  language  is  echoed  and  re-echoed 
in  scores   of  passages  throughout  the  Bible.    The  recon- 
structive   view   is  in   direct  opposition  to  the  words  in 
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xodua  XX  and  11th,  which  our  querist  has  emphasised. 
Hieiher  or  not  we  are  able  to  make  Seripture  and  science 
pree,  we  must  ever  be  careful  not  to  set  Scripture  in 
^position  to  itself. 

4th.  "  In  1  Peter  iii  and  19,  we  read — *  By  which  also  he 
ent  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison.*  Was  it 
)fore  or  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  that  he  preached  to 
at  spirits  ?  and  where  was  the  prison  ? " 
As  space  will  not  permit  of  any  lengthened  examination 
'  this  difficult  and  much  controverted  passage,  we  shall 
*ntent  ourselves  with  simply  asking,  in  reply,  what  objec- 
3ns  can  there  be  to  the  idea  that  the  prison  referred  to 
the  prison  of  the  universe,  the  place  of  woe  ?  And  as 
<  the  time  of  our  Lord's  preaching,  does  not  the  apostle 
mself  indicate  that  in  the  words  of  the  following  verse — 
vehich  some  time  were  disobedient,  wfien  once  the  long- 
ffeHng  of  Ood  waited  in  the  days  of  iVboA,  while  the  ark 
28  a  preparing  ?  " 

JAMES  FOOTE. 
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^e  Th/re^cM  Boats  of  Universal  Restitution,    Williams  &  Norgate, 
20  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

IB  author  of  this  anonymous  work  endeavours  to  show  that  all 
sn  will  yet  be  finally  saved,  from  the  constitution  of  man,  the 
,ture  of  Grod,  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  redemption.  In  the 
si  part  he  tries  to  make  it  plain  that  although  man  possesses  a 
36  will^  motives  may  yet  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  another 
obationary  state,  so  highly  suasive  and  constraining,  that,  without 
ception,  all  the][member8  of  the  human  family  will  yield  to  them 
d  be  saved.  In  the  second  section  be  asserts  that  the  Omnipot- 
oe,  as  well  as  the  love  of  God,  cannot  be  fi-ustrated  by  finite 
fTversity ;  while  in  the  third  section  he  insists  upon  such  passages 

1  Corinthians  xv,  28 ;  Epb.  i,  10 ;  CoL  i,  20,  and  maintains 
at  these  passages  teach  universal  restitution.  And  yet,  close  to 
e  one  we  read,  "  //*  ye  continue  in  the  faith  grounded  and  settled;" 
jnd  by  another  we  have  the  limiting  clause,  "  wJio  first  trusted  in 
\rist;"  while  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  third  occur  the 
rhl  words,  *'  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 

Anathema  Maranatha.''  As  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we 
ink  it  strange  that  any  second  probation  should  be  contemplated, 

which  Scripture  does  not  speak,  nor  do  we  read  of  any  set  of 
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motives  mightier  than  the  cross.  Does  not  our  author  recollect 
that  Jesus  himself  said — *'  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead  1 "  We  admit  that  the  book  bears  marks  of  culture  and  of 
metiiphysical  power. 


The  Mosaic  Authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  By  Alexander  Stew- 
art, LL.D.,  kc,  Aberdeen.  London :  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 
Glasgow  :  Thomas  Murray  <S:  Sona     1881. 

We  mentioned  at  the  close  of  last  issue  that  we  had  just  received  this 
book  before  going  to  press,  but  not  in  time  for  perusal  and  review. 
Since  the  month  of  May,  however,  the  case  of  Professor  Smith 
has  been  robbed  not  a  little  of  its  interest  by  the  final  decision  of 
the  highest  court  of  the  Free  Church,  and  consequently  less 
excitement  gathers  now  around  the  subject  of  Deuteronomy. 
Still,  sufficient  interest  remains  to  make  Dr.  Stewai^t's  book 
opportune  and  welcome. 

Our  author  sets  to  work  in  a  very  deliberate  manner,  following 
the  learned  Professor  from  point  to  point  along  his  controversial 
course — the  articles  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  being  tbe 
principal  objects  of  criticism, — although  near  the  close  of  the  book 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Stewart  had  just  laid  his  hands  on  the  volume 
of  Lectures  which  the  ex-Professor  had  delivei*ed  in  Edinbui^h 
last  winter.  The  latter  had  maintained  that  the  expression  **  on 
this  side  Jordan,''  in  Deut.  i,  5,  should  have  been  translated  "  on  the 
other  side  Jordan ;"  but  our  author  prefers  to  abide  by  the  author- 
ised veraion,  as  he  had  a  manifest  right  to  do,  representing  Moses  as 
standing  in  the  land  of  Moab.  By  a  considerable  induction  of 
passages,  he  shows  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  Hebrew  phrase 
might  either  be  rendered  on  this  side  or  on  the  other  side,  but 
that,  of  course,  the  former  translation  best  suits  the  opening  of 
Deuteronomy.  Certain  expressions  in  the  address  of  Moses, 
which  are  thought  by  the  critics  to  show  a  later  authorship  than 
that  of  Moses,  our  author  demonstrates  to  have  no  such  tendency. 
Thus,  at  Deut  ii,  12,  we  read,  "The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir 
beforetime ;  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them,  when  they 
had  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead." 
Now,  Dr.  Stewart  holds  that  this  statement  was  most  pertinent 
in  the  mouth  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  the  desert  wanderings,  be- 
cause, if  the  Lord  so  drove  out  the  Hoiims  before  the  Edomites, 
would  he  not  expel  the  Canaanites  by  means  of  the  Israelites,  of 
which  dispossession  they  had  received  an  earnest  already  in  iheir 
conquests  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan?  But  the  point  in  which 
onr  author  succeeds  best,  to  our  thinking,  is  in  his  discussiou 
on  Exodus  xx,  24,  "Li  all  places  where  I  record  my  name 
I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee."    Professor  Smith 
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tries   to   show   that  this   is   a   complete  contradiction   to   Deut. 
xii,    5,   in   which   we    are    told   that    God   was   to   choose   one 
particular  place  where  sacrifices  would  be  offered  up,  and  that, 
therefore,  if   Exodus   xx   was  written  by   Moses,  Deuteronomy 
xii  must  have  come  from  another  pen.     Against  the  glaring  non 
iequitur  of  this  deduction  our  author  loudly  exclaims;  because, 
as  he  calls  upon  his  readers  to   remember,  the  altar  of   burnt 
offering   was  reared   in   many   places  in   the  wilderness   before 
Canaan  was  reached ;   and,  besides,  the  tabernacle  of  God  was 
moved   from   Shechem   to  Shiloh,  and  from  Shiloh  to  Eirjath- 
jearim,  before  it  reached   its   final   resting  place  in  Jerusalem. 
Thus  the  plural  form  ^'places"  is  quite  justifiable  as  used  in  the 
book  of  Exodus.     It  is  well  known  that  Professor  Smith  main- 
tains the  theory  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  composed  by 
an  unknown  author  in  the  days  of  King  Josiah,  and,  therefore, 
long  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  from  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah.     We  were  much  struck  with  a  remark  which  our 
author  quotes  as  having  been  made  during  the  recent  discussions 
by  Principal  Douglas  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  College,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  a  writer  in  Josiah's  day, 
when  composing  even  a  fictitious  book,  would  make  no  reference 
to  a  dismemberment  which  had  shaken  the  land  to  its  centre,  and 
produced  so  deep  and  dire  an  effect  upon  the  integrity  of  its 
ecclesiastical  system.     We  will  not  prosecute  our  notice  of  Dr. 
Stewart's  successive  positions  further  than  to  say  that  we  approve 
generally  of  them  a]],  and  think  that  he  has  conferred  a  boon  on 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  giving  his  work  to  the  public.     We  are 
sorry  to  see,  however,  thiat  the  handsome  volume  is  disfigured  by 
several  mis-spellings,  which  doubtless  will  be  corrected  when  another 
edition  may  be  called  for. 


Freedom  of  the  Will,  By  Rev.  William  Taylor,  Windermere, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Evangelical  Union  Theological 
Hall,  Glasgow.  London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.  Glasgow  : 
Thomas  D.  Morison.     1881. 

This  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  small  volumes  which  are  being 
at  present  issued  by  Mr.  Morison,  of  Glasgow,  written  by  ministers 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  and  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  that 
body.  It  will  be  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  subject  of  free  will, 
while  on  one  side  strictly  philosophical,  on  the  other  side  so 
touches  on  the  domain  of  theology  and  practical  religion  as  to 
make  this  volume  eminently  appropriate  in  the  series  in  which  it 
has  a  place. 

All  who  know  Professor  Taylor  understand  that,  as  the  author 
of  this  book  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.     Gifted  with 
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a  singularly  acute  and  metaphysical  mind,  he  has,  besides,  for 
many  years  now,  in  his  Lectttres  an  Si/stemaiic  Divinity,  been  led 
almost  every  year  to  discuss  this  very  topic,  or  some  affiliated 
branch,  with  his  students.  Thus  has  his  mind  been  made  familiar 
with  all  the  arguments  on  the  subject  pro  and  can ;  while  the 
healthy  reaction  of  debate  that  characterizes  our  Theological 
Hall  has  doubtless  furbished  and  sharpened  even  the  powerful 
mind  of  the  Professor  himself.  Indeed,  we  hesitate  not  to  say 
that  only  one  who  had  thoroughly  grappled  with  the  subject  in  all 
its  phases  could  have  condensed  into  a  volume  of  little  more  than 
two  hundred  pages  the  masterly  and  elaborate  argument  which  is 
here  placed  before  us.  It  is  said  that  Gillespie  sent  his  book  on 
the  Being  of  God  to  a  Society  of  Atheists  asking  them  to  answer  it 
if  they  could.  We  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  this 
book  that  we  would  like  to  send  it  to  three  representative 
individuals,  declaring  it  in  our  opinion  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
challenging  them  to  make  a  reply.  First,  we  would  send  it  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  some  prominent  Scientist  of  his  school,  request- 
ing an  answer  to  the  arguments  directed  against  their  system  of 
material  necessity.  Secondly,  we  would  like  to  send  it  to  some 
moral  philosophy  professor,  who  held  by  the  Edwardian  view  of 
the  will  being  governed  always  by  the  strongest  motive,  demanding 
an  answer  from  him.  Then,  thirdly,  we  would  send  it  to  one  <rf 
the  theological  professors  of  our  country,  Conformist  or  Non- 
Conformist,  who  holds  by  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  sinner^s 
will  being  determined  by  invincible  grace,  or  who  fancies  that  a 
man  can  have  what  divines  have  called  moral  ability,  when  he  has  no 
determining  power,  or,  as  our  author  calls  it  no  Theletic  power,  in 
his  will.  These  three  aspects  of  the  question  are  treated  by  the 
writer  successively,  and  most  successfully. 

Of  course,  the  philosophical  part  of  the  subject  comes  first,  and 
is  considered  at  the  greatest  length,  being  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  superstructure.  We  hope  that  all  the  yoimg  people  of  our 
churches  will  read  through  these  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  not 
deterred  by  the  fact  that  they  will  require  close  attention.  We 
need  not  follow  the  Professor  through  the  three  domains  of 
intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will,  in  the  first  two  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  him,  a  measure  of  necessity  obtains,  while  in  the  third  the 
throne  of  freedom  is  erected.  His  style  reminds  us  not  a  little 
of  Bledsoe  in  his  Tlieodicy, — and  in  truth  the  book  before  us 
is  a  fine  vindication  of  the  character  of  God.  As  the  argument 
advances  such  questions  as  free  will  and  God's  decrees,  free  will 
and  foreknowledge  come  up — and,  as  to  that  latter  subject,  on 
which  several  of  our  most  thoughtful  minds  have  been  exercised, 
we  venture  to  say  that  the  Professor  has  settled  it  for  ever.  We 
give  two  passages  as  specimens  of  our  author's  style. 

At  page  86  we  select  the  following  from  the  strictly  metaphysical 
portion  of  the  work  : — 
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'^  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  essential  difference  as  to  the  facts  expressed 

in  these  three  great  verbs,  *  I  know,*  *  I  feel,'  *  I  do.'    The  first  two  are 

the  antecedent  conditions,  presenting  to  me  the  means,  methods,  ends, 

and  opportunities,  or,  in  one  word,  the  possibilities  of  the  third, '  I  do  ' 

this  or  that.    The  knowledges  and  the  emotions  do  not,  in  consciousness, 

necessitate  or  determinate,  but  only  condition  *  I  do.'    This  action  i»  the 

exertion  of  will-energy  doing  something,  originating  some  change  or 

movement  in  mind  or  body  totally  distinct  from  knowing,  or  feeling,  or 

their  objects.    Thus,  in  front  of  my  window  my  children  are  playing  at 

lawn  tennis ;  I  am  in  this  room  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  writing  on 

QiB  Freedom  of  the  Will.    To  play  with  them,  or  to  sit  and  write  on 

this  subject,  are  things  clearly  known^  and  somewhat  vigorously  felt 

just  now  as  distinct  possibilities.    But  mere  thought  and  feeling  will 

leave  them  for  ever  as  mere  possibilities.    But  which  is  to  be,  or  not  to 

be^  done  ?    That  is  the  question.    Infinite  knowledge  as  such,  or  feeling 

as  such,  never  can  answer  that  question  mfact  or  a  thing  done.    I  know 

the  possibilities  clearly  enough,  and  feel  them  vividly  enough,  but  that 

does  nothing.     An  absolutely  new  thing  is  required  ;  an  origination  or 

suspension  of  movement  in  mind,  in  body,  in  the  external  world  must 

be  made,  created,  or  caused.    In  virtue  of  the  will-energy  with  which 

I  am  endowed,  I  find  in  consciousness  that  when  the  one  of  the  two 

possibilities  supposed  is  determinated,  chosen,  done,  translated  from 

thought  and  feeling  into  fact,  I  have  done  it    I  am  the  cause  of  the 

new  movements,  internal  and  external,  according  to  the  fixed  order  of 

things.     I  act,  do  something,  cause  something,  make  a  change,  and  have 

made  a  break  in  what  otherwise  would  have  been  mere  continuity. 

Thus,  I  personally  add  to  the  sum  of  things  as  a  true,  proper  cause, 

eonsdousiy  originating  new  movements  in  my  mind,  in  my  organism, 

and  in  my  environments." 

7%e  following  is  from  the  theological  portion  near  the  end,  and 
boldly  assumes  the  position  that  the  believer  is  better  than  the 
unbeliever,  as  the  judgment  day  will  declare,  although  certainly 
bis  faith  does  not  merit  heaven  : — 

"  (1.)  It  may  be  said  that,  on  the  theory  of  freedom  advocated  by  us, 
the  Spirit  is  not  the  sole  author  of  the  saving  changes  and  habits 
denoted  by  such  terms  as  repentance,  faith,  conversion,  regeneration, 
sanctification,  and  perseverance  unto  the  end.  Certainly  not.  In 
moral  and  spiritual  changes  or  habits  containing  moral  character  and 
moral  relations,  man  has  something  to  do,  and  is  a  co-worker  with  the 
Spirit.  The  Spirit  and  man  are  joint  factors  in  the  Divine  and  human 
harmonic  synergism,  co-operating  to  produce  one  eflfect  or  end.  If 
there  is  grace  and  gracious  workmg  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
there  is  also  duty  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  man.  Denv  this, 
or  explain  it  away  by  irrelevancies  about  man  being  made  willingly 
willing — i.  e.f  necessitated  to  will  thus  and  not  otherwise,  because  to 
will  otnerwise  is  impossible,  and  you  render  nian  passive,  and  absdutely 
determinated  in  every  element  of  consciousness.  As  passively  deter- 
minated in  fact,  the  Spirit  alone,  and  not  the  man,  is  respcmsible.  If 
here  it  is  said.  But  the  man  can  pray  for  the  Spirit  to  do  the  work 
alone,  and  dispose  him  in  some  way  to  receive  and  yield  to  Divine 
influence.  Very  well ;  but  if  so,  that  grants  the  whole  question,  the 
man  is  so  far  active  and  free.  In  such  a  case  there  is  doing,  co-operat- 
ing by  man  as  a  real  factor  in  a  composite  result,  and  that  is  all  for 
which  I  contend  in  point  of  principle  when  asserting  human  freedom 
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jtnd  responsibility  in  itioml  ftud  spiritnal  cbangeo,  nttd  fanbita,  luti 
(leatiniea. 

"  (2.)  If  it  is  Biiid,  Qraiiting  tfant  mui  is  active  iu  t}i«se  diati^  muI 
liitbits,  and  in  freedom  contriliuteB  sonietbing  as  from  Iitmaell,  then 
mAi)  has  Bome  merit,  la  praiBcworth^r,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  h»s  not  )Ji 
the  praise  and  glory.  Suppose  it  so,  where  ia  the  harm,  or  whj»t  is  Ih* 
error  {  In  hia  spiritnaJ  (Uiangea  and  habita,  the  man  Itimaelf  eiUnr 
does  right  or  does  wrong,  or  does  nothing  moral  at  nil.  If  he  du«4 
aoinetbing  right,  however  little,  iu  the  honestiea  of  the  moral  univerBf, 
he  ia  worthy,  or  merits  or  deaerres  approval,  or  prsiae,  or  honour  m 
far.  Conversely,  if  he  does  wrong,  however  little,  in  like  maiiner,  and 
for  the  same  eternal  reiiaons,  he  desarvea  blame  so  ti\r.  If  he  du«a 
nothing  moral  at  all,  is  ordy  a  passive  recipient  of  a  work  done  in  him 
or  on  him  by  another,  then  hn  has  no  moral  character  in  it,  and  has  no 
more  responsibility  ili  it  than  if  it  hod  been  another  man  who  wjw  ocMi- 
verted.  Therefore,  if  there  is  moral  character  in  the  man  t«lntire  to 
spiritual  changes  and  habits,  he  does  and  ought  to  do  sdmeUting,  and 
at  least  merits  praise— a  'well  done'  from  Grod  and  man.  Of  coorse, 
he,  ou  the  contrary,  receives  aomething  from  the  Spirit  of  unspeakable 
value,  for  which  he  owes  eternal  thank fiilaess.  In  the  very  (Minplei 
and  conipa-jilc  spiritual  changes  and  habita  of  saved  men,  the  man  and 
the  Spirit  "f  C.iul  are  always  synergistic  factors  ;  but  relatively  tfi  eaeh 
other,  the  Spirit  is  first  at  once  in  iniportonee  and  in  order,  the  nun  it 
Mecoud  and  fively  resiKinaive." 

We  conclude  by  expressing  our  l>elief  that  this  book  will  go^ 
down  to  future  genenitioDB  as  ik  atauding  proof  of  its  autbor'^^ 
gra»p    of  mind,    as    Jonathan   Edwards'   Inquirn  testifies   to  ^^-..^ 
mental  |>owei-a.     But  we  would  far  rather  be  the  philosopher  af 
Windermere,  Old  England,  than  of  Northampton,  United  Staus. 

Scottish.  T^mpemiice  Songa  lo  Scollinh  Aira.     By  Tbomas  Kxw, 

Edinburgh.  Parlano.  Paisley,  ISfl. 
OVB.  friend  Mr,  William  Walker,  of  London,  has  aent  us  iliii 
handsome  edition  of  Mr.  Knox's  songa,  to  which  he  has  written  * 
genial  and  appreciative  preface.  There  must  have  been  i  cbwiB 
and  air  of  nobility  about  the  late  Mr.  Knox  that  drew  to»«id» 
him  the  udmiiution  of  such  cultured  men  as  Lord  Sband  ud 
Professor  Blackie.  Through  these  beautiful  songa,  music  u  well « 
poetry  contribute  towards  the  recommendation  of  tempersnoe. 

Wiius,  Col.  S/iaui'a  Legacy  to  the  Ttiiiperaitce  Movartent,  dre. — Onr 
venerable  friend,  Colonel  Shaw,  of  Tasmania,  has  twice  of  IkK 
sent  us  packages  of  tracts,  for  one  of  which,  however,  we  lisJto 
pay  Is.  6d.,  because  it  was  shut  up  itt  both  ends.  Wo ttm  deligtit«J 
to  see  that  hia  Christian  and  temperance  zeal,  a«  well  as  ^ 
poetical  ability,  continue  unabated  at  the  Antipodes.  May  it  b* 
fl.  long  time  before  the  testator  who  haa  left  this  legacy  ihsll  I* 
nnmbered  among  the  departed  !  A  clever  Eermon  was  also  uicIom4  ■ 
prea<;hed  by  Rev.  .T.  Bennett,  of  Latrobe,  on  the  April  OdMhJ 
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THE    AUTHORSHIP    OF    THE    PENTATEUCH-EXAMINATION 
OF  PROFESSOR  ROBERTSON   SMITH'S  THEORY. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

'X'hokas  Paine  opens  his  historical  and  geographical  assault 
on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  with  an  appeal 
tx>  the  use  of  the  name  Dan,  in  Genesis  xiv,  which,  he  con- 
tends, did  not  become  the  name  of  the  place  until  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  many  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Mr. 
Smith  adopts  the  same  line  of  argument,  and  applies  it  to 
the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  which,  he  says,  "  on  the 
^x>mmon  theory,  is  a  note  added  by  Joshua  to  the  work  in 
"which  Moses  had  carried  down  the  history  till  just  before 
liid  death,"  and  "  cannot  really  have  been  written  till  after 
Joshua  was  dead  and  gone.  For  it  speaks  of  the  city  Dan. 
ifow,  Dan  is  the  new  name  of  Laish,  which  that  town 
received  after  the  conquest  of  the  Danites  in  the  age  of  the 
Judges,  when  Moses'  grandson  became  priest  of  their 
idolatrous  sanctuary."  (jLectwrea,  p.  321.) 

The  ar^ment  of  the  arch-infidel  here  is  more  forcible  than 
that  of  the  orthodox  ex-professor,  for,  supposing  that  we 
should  concede  all  that  the  latter  contends  for  in  the  above 
paragraph,  what  then  ?  It  would  merely  follow  that  the 
so-ceJled  **  common  theory,"  like  some  uncommon  theories 
we  know  of,  is  unsound,'  and  that  whoever  may  have  been 
the  author  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  Pentateuch,  or  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Joshua  himself.  But  how  does  this  affect  the 
question  at  issue  ?    Admitting,  as  every  one  must  do,  that 
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Moses  did  not  write  the  account  of  his  own  death  and 
burial,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  argu- 
ment who  wrote  it,  so  far  as  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  concerned.  It  may  have  been  written  by  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  that  author  may  not 
have  written  it  till,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  "  after  Joshua  was 
dead  and  gone."  In  that  case,  the  city  would  be  correctly 
named  Dan,  for  the  writer  has  recorded  both  the  conquest 
and  the  change  of  name  in  Joshua  xix,  47. 

All  this,  however,  proceeds  on  the  assumption — and  as 
yet  it  is  only  an  assumption — that  the  Dan  of  Deuteronomy 
and  Genesis  is  identical  with  the  Dan  of  Joshua  and  Judges. 
If  that  identity  cannot  be  established,  the  argument 
founded  upon  it  is  worthless,  for  there  may  have  been  two 
or  more  places  bearing  the  same  name,  and  therefore  there 
is  nothing  to  shqw  that  the  former  passages  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Joshua  and  Moses.  Accordingly,  Bishop 
Watson,  in  replying  to  Paine,  was  justly  entitled  to  say — 
"  I  desire  it  may  be  proved  that  the  Dan  mentioned  in 
Genesis  was  the  same  town  as  the  Dan  mentioned  in 
Judges."     That  proof  Mr.  Smith  has  not  supplied. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  same  name  infers  the  same 
place,  for  numerous  examples  can  be  furnished  of  tovms, 
like  persons,  having  two  or  more  names,  and  of  different 
towns  having  the  same  names.  A  few  examples  out  of 
many  may  be  given  here  illustrative  of  this  usage.  Thus 
there  is  a  Bethlehem  in  Judah  (Micah  v,  2),  and  another  in 
Zebulun  (Josh,  xix,  15).  There  is  a  Bethsaida  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (John  i,  44),  and 
another  on  the  western  shore  (Mark  viii,  23).  There  is  a 
Kedesh  in  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  23),  another  in  Issachar  (1  Chr. 
vi,  72),  and  another  in  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  37).  There  is  a 
Bethshemesh  in  Judah  (Josh  xv,  10),  another  in  Issachar 
(Josh,  xix,  22),  another  in  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix,  38),  and 
another  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliii,  13).  And  this  very  Laish  in 
Dan  has  apparently  its  counterpart  in  the  Laish  associated 
with  other  cities  in  Judah  (Isa.  x,  30).  Seeing,  then,  that 
many  of  the  ancient  towns  in  Canaan  hi^  the  same  names, 
it  is  to  be  proved,  and  not  merely  assumed,  that  the  Dan  of 
Genesis  is  identical  with  the  Dan  of  Judges. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  identity  is  established  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  places  not  only  bore  the  same  name,  bo^ 
were  situated  in  the  same  northern  region.    Thus,  whe7 
Abraham  went  forth  against  the  confederate    kiMS,  b 
'*  pursued  them  unto  Dan,"  and  from  thence  unto  Hoba' 
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"  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus  "  (Gen.  xiv,  14-15). 
Laish-Dan  was  in  the  same  quarter,  for  it  was  the  northern 
extremity  of  Canaan.  Hence  the  common  phrase,  "  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,"  denoting  the  northern  and  southern 
limits  of  the  land.  The  force  of  this  argument  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  there  could  not  have  been  two  cities 
bearing  the  same  name  in  the  same  region.  But  if  there 
were  two  places  bearing  the  same  name  of  Bethsaida  in  such 
near  neighbourhood  as  is  shown  above,  and  other  examples 
might  be  given,  what  is  there  impossible,  or  even  improbable, 
in  there  having  been  two  cities  bearing  the  name  of  Dan  in 
the  north  of  Canaan  ? 

Now  we  find  that  when  David  directed  Joab  to  number 

the  people,  he  said,  "  Go  now  through  all  the  tribes  of  Israel, 

from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba ; "  and,  in  prosecuting  their 

purpose,  Joab  and  his  assistants  "  came  to  Gilead,  and  to 

the  land  of  Tahtim-hodshi ;  and  they  came  to  Dan-jaan,  and 

about  to  Zidon,  and  came  to  the  stronghold  of  Tyre,  and  to 

all  the  cities  of  the  Hivites,  and  of  the  Canaanites  "  (2  Sam. 

Xxiv,  6-7).     Here  we  have  a  Dan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Sidon,  which  is  apparently  distinguished  from  Laish-Dan, 

the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  by  the  qualifying  suffix, 

^OAxn,  greedy,  or  avaricious,  or,  according  to  some  critics, 

^(WA\  a  wood  or  forest,  i.  e.,  Avaricious  Dan,  or  Woody  Dan. 

A^e  find,  also,  that  the  Danites  "  went  up  and  pitched  in 

^arjath-jearim,  in  Judah  :  wherefore  they  called  that  place 

Alahaneh-Dan  unto  this  day:  behold  it  is  behind  Eirjath- 

j^arim"  (Judges  xviii,  12).     Here  is  another  place  bearing 

^lie  name  of  Dan,  and  distinguished  from  Laish-Dan  by  the 

Qualifying  prefix,  Mahanehy  a  camp,  or  camping  place,  i.  e., 

t^e  camping  place  of  Dan,  and  situated   in   the  trib^  of 

Oudah.      We  further  find   that   when  Benhadad,  king  of 

Syria,  sent  forth  his  armies  to  invade  the  cities  of  Israel, 

*'  they  smote  Ijon  and  Dan,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and  all 

Oinneroth,  with  all  the  land  of  Naphtali "  (1  Kings  xv,  20). 

Here  is  still  another  place  bearing  the  name  of  Dan,  and 

distinguished  from  Laish-Dan  by  the  fact  that  it  is  included 

^mong  the  cities  of  Naphtali.     If,  then,  there  were  three  or 

four  different  places,  in  different   tribal   districts,  and  all 

l)earing  the  same  name,  it  is  certainly  both  possible  and 

probable   that  the  Dan  to  which   Abraham  pursued    the 

fugitive  kings  bore  the  same  name,  but  was  not  the  same 

place,  as  the  Dan  captured  by  the  Danites  in  the  time  of  the 

Judges. 

Leaving  this  point,  Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  say,  "As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  Pentateuchal  history  was  written  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  if  it  is  all  by  one  hand,  it  was  not  com- 
posed before  the  period  of  the  kings."  (Ibid.,  p.  322.)  It  is 
no  doubt  a  fact  that  the  history  was  written  somewhere,  by 
some  person,  and  at  some  time ;  but  it  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  more  or  less  probable,  where,  and  when,  and  by 
whom  it  was  written.  Mr.  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 
"  written  in  the  land  of  Canaan,"  but  tne  evidence  upon 
which  that  opinion  is  based  hardly  bears  out  the  alleged 
"  matter  of  fact."  He  appeals  to  Gen.  xxxvi,  31,  in  which 
we  have  a  list  of  kings  who  reigned  in  Edom  "  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  from  which 
he  concludes  that  the  history  must  have  been  written  in  the 
time  of  the  kings,  Saul  or  David. 

A  reference,  however,  to  the  narrative  itself  will  show  the 
weakness  of  this  conclusion.  The  sacred  writer,  after  nar- 
rating the  meeting  of  Jacob  with  Esau,  proceeds  to  give 
"the  generations  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom,"  and  then  "the 
generations  of  Jacob,"  who  is  Israel.  And  in  enumerating 
the  princely  descendants  of  the  former,  he  says,  "  These  are 
the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  This  latter 
reference  appears  to  have  been  necessary  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  no  kings  are  found  in  the  following  "  generations 
of  Jacob,"  notwithstanding  the  previous  general  promise, 
"  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the  other  people,  and 
the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  "  (Gen.  xxv,  23) ;  and  the 
special  promise  to  Jacob  or  Israel,  "  a  nation  and  a  company 
of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  oi  thy 
loins"  (Gen.  xxxv,  11). 

Ayith  these  divine  promises  in  view,  the  reader  would 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  account  of  "  the  genei*ations  of 
Jacob,"  which  follows  "  the  generations  of  E^u,"  that  the 
Israelites  were  stronger  than  the  Edomites ;  that  the  latter 
were  brought  under  subjection  to  the  former ;  and  that  the 
promised  kings  of  Israel  reigned  over  the  subjugated 
Edomites.  But  at  this  period  of  their  respective  histories 
none  of  these  promises  had  yet  been  fulfilled.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  elder  brother  (Esau)  had  become  the  stronger 
nation.  The  younger  (Jacob)  had  "  bowed  himself  to  the 
ground"  before  his  brother.  And  although  Jacob  had 
received  the  promise,  "  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins," 
the  historian  justly  observes  there  were  kings  reigning  in 
Edom  "  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel."    The  reference  is  therefore  appropriate  to  the  ooca- 
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sion,  and  affords  no  evidence  that  the  history  was  not 
written  till  the  time  of  Saul  or  David. 

Mr.  Smith  further  says,  "  The  proof  that  the  Pentateuch 

was  written  in  Canaan  does  not  turn  on  mere  isolated  texts 

which  can  be  separated  from  the  context.     It  lies  equally 

in  usages  of  language  that  cannot  be  due  to  an  editor. 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy  about  Deut  i,  1,  and 

other  similar  passages,  where  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  is 

said  to  be  across  Jordan,  proving  that  the  writer  lived 

in  Western  Palestine "  (Ibid,,  p.  322).     Although  "  there 

has  been  a  great  controversy"  about  this  usage,  Mr.  Smith 

himself  attaches  no  importance  to  it,  for  he  says,  "  No  one 

can  doubt  that  this  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word, 

but  the  point  is  really  of  no  consequence."    But  if  the  point 

is  of  "no  consequence,"  why  does  he  make  a  point  of  it, 

and  adduce  the  fact  as  a  proof  that  the  Pentateuch  was 

written  in  Canaan  ?    And  how  can  the  proof  of  that  fact, 

if  it  be  a  fact,  be  of  "  no  consequence  "  in  an  argument 

v^hich  aims  to  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  by 

ISIoses,  but  by  some  unknown  scribe  who  "  lived  in  Western 

Palestine  ? "    His  statement  raises  a  suspicion  that  he  is 

bimself  convinced  that  the  usage  appealed  to  is  of  so  little 

<3onsequence,  that  it  is  utterly  worthless  as  an  argument 

against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  word 
(jgheber)  literally  signifies  aci^oss,  or  rather,  a  crossing  from 
one  point  to  another  of  a  river,  a  valley,  and  the  like.  But 
93  every  crossing  embraces  both  the  point  of  departure  and 
the  point  of  arrival,  the  word  may  be  applied  indifferently 
to  either,  or  to  both.  Accordingly,  we  read  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4), 
**  And  between  the  passages  by  which  Jonathan  sought  to 
go  over  to  the  Philistines  garrison,  there  was  a  sharp  rock 
on  this  side  (gJtsber),  and  a  sharp  rock  on  that  side  "  {gheber). 
Here  the  same  noun  and  pronoun  are  employed  to  designate 
the  opposite  points.  "  on  this  side,"  and  "  on  that  side."  So 
also  in  verse  40,  "  Be  ye  on  one  aide,  and  I  and  Jonathan, 
my  son,  will  be  on  the  other  side"  where  the  same  usage 
occurs.  In  Exod.  xxxii,  15,  the  word  is  applied  to  both 
sidts,  "  The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides ;  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they  written."  And  in  Jer. 
xlix,  32,  it  designates  all  sides,  "  I  will  bring  their  calamity 
from  all  sides  thereof,  saith  the  Lord." 

In  harmony  with  this  usage,  the  same  word  is  employed 
to  designate  sometimes  the  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other 
side  of  Jordan.     Thus,  in  Deut.  i,  1-5 ;  iii,  8 ;  iv,  46,  &c., 
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"  this  side  of  Jordan  "  is  the  eastern  side  of  the  river ;  and 
in  Deut.  iii,  25;  xi,  30;  Num.  xxxii,  19,  &c.,  "yonder  side 
Jordan"  is  distinguished  from  "this  side  of  Jordan  east- 
ward/' and  denotes  the  western  side  of  the  river.  In  Ezra 
iv,  11,  the  Samaritans  describe  themselves  as  "  men  on  this 
side  the  river "  Euphrates,  i.  e.,  the  western  side ;  and  the 
Persian  king,  dwelling  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  river, 
speaks  of  the  kings  of  Jerusalem  as  ruling  over  "  all  coun- 
tries beyond  the  river  "  Euphrates,  i,  e,,  on  the  western  side. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Hebrew  word  (gheber)  may  be 
applied  as  appropriately  to  one  side  of  Jordan  as  to  the 
other ;  and  the  standpoint  of  the  speaker  or  writer  can  alone 
determine  to  which  side  of  the  river  the  reference  is  made. 
Were  it  not  for  this  ambiguity,  the  occasional  usage  of 
appending  to  the  word  a  determining  epithet  would  appear 
superfluous,  if  not  inexplicable.  Thus,  in  Josh,  xii,  1,  we 
read  of  "  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun,"  i.  e.,  eastward ;  and  in  verse  7,  "  these  are 
the  kings  of  the  country  which  Joshua  and  the  children  of 
Israel  smote  on  this  side  Jordan  on  the  west."  Accord- 
ingly, a  Hebrew  writer,  living  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan, 
as  Moses  is  supposed  to  have  done,  could  justly  say,  in  the 
one  case.  We  took  "  the  land  that  was  on  ^ia  side  Jordan,'* 
from  the  river  of  Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon  "  (Deut.  iii,  8). 
And,  in  the  other  case,  he  could  instruct  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  Reubenites,  whose  inheritance  was  appointed 
on  this  side  the  river  (east),  "  Ye  shall  abide  in  your  cities 
which  I  have  given  you,  until  the  Lord  have  given  rest 
unto  your  brethren  (the  other  tribes)  as  well  as  unto  you ; 
and  until  they  also  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  given  them  beyond  Jordan ;  and  then  shall  ye 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession  which  I  have  given 
you  "  {w,  19,  20).  Moses  also  prayed,  "  Let  me  go  over  and 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan  "  (u  25) ;  but  the 
Lord  was  wroth,  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  over  this 
Jordan  "  (u  27).  And  Moses  died  on  this  side  of  the  river 
(east). 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  usage  appealed  to  furnishes  no 
evidence  that  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  "  lived  in 
Western  Palestine,"  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Smith 
should  summarily  dismiss  the  appeal  with  the  significant 
admission,  "  The  point  is  really  of  no  consequence." 

He  has,  however,  another  point  which  he  appears  to 
regard  as  of  real,  if  not  vital,  consequence,  and  which  he 
thinks  "  proves  quite  unambiguously  that  the  Pentateach 
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was  written  in  Canaan."  He  says,  "In  Hebrew,  the 
3ommon  phrase  for  westward  is '  seaward,'  and  for  southward, 
towards  the  Negeb.'  The  word  Negeb,  which  primarily 
means  'parched  land,'  is,  in  Hebrew,  the  proper  name  of 
the  dry  steppe  district  in  the  south  of  Judah.  These  expres- 
sions for  west  and  south  could  only  be  formed  within  Pales- 
tine. Yet  they  are  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  only  in  the 
narrative,  but  in  the  Levitical  description  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxvii).  But  at  Mount  Sinai  the 
sea  did  not  lie  to  the  west,  and  the  Negeb  was  to  the  north, 
lioses  could  no  more  call  the  south  side  the  Negeb  side  of 
the  tabernacle  than  a  Glasgow  man  could  say  that  the  sun 
set  over  Edinburgh  "  (Ibid.,  p.  323). 

It  is  argued  here  that  *'  the  Levitical  description  of  the 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness "  was  not  written  by  Moses, 
because  he  could  not  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  geogra- 
phical directions  as  to  represent  the  south  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle as  being  "  towards  the  Negeb,"  which  was  on  the 
north  side  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  west  side  as  being  "  sea- 
ward," which  also  was  north  of  Sinai.  Now,  this  so-called 
"  Levitical,"  and  non-Mosaic,  description  of  the  tabernacle 
is  represented  by  the  sacred  writer  as  being  a  divine  instruc- 
tion to  Moses  as  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  tabernacle — east,  west,  north,  and  south  (Exod. 
xxvii,  9-15) ;  so  that  if  there  be  any  blundering  in  the  de- 
scription, that  blundering  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  by 
the  writer.  And  that  Moses  is  the  writer  is  implicitly 
stated  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  he 
says — "  Moses  was  admonished  of  God  when  he  was  about 
to  make  the  tabernacle ;  for  sec,  saith  He,  that  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount  "  (Heb.  viii,  5).  It  is,  therefore,  a  pinori,  improbable 
that  there  can  be  any  blundering  in  the  description. 

But  even  if  the  writer  were  a  Jew,  as  Mr.  Smith  sup- 
poses, living  in  Western  Palestine,  is  it  conceivable  that  he 
should  have  been  so  ignorant  of  the  geographical  directions, 
both  of  his  own  country  and  of  Sinai,  as  to  designate  three 
sides  of  the  tabernacle  by  three  terms  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith,  all  denote  one  direction  only — the  north  of  Sinai  ? 
Or,  when  describing  the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle  as  being 
**  towards  the  Negeb,  southward,"  i.  e.,  on  the  right  hand, 
could  he  have  been  so  ignorant  as  to  represent  "  the  dry 
steppe  district  in  the  south  of  Judah  "  as  being  on  the  right 
hand  of  Moses  when  facing  the  east,  thereby  placing  Sinai 
in  Judea,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Negeb,  as  thus  defined  ? 
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Such  blundering  on  the  part  of  a  Hebrew  scribe  is  aa  incon- 
ceivable as  Mr.  Smith's  ''  legal  fictions  "  are  incredible ! 

It  may  be  freely  admitted,  as  alleged,  that  "  these  expres- 
sions for  west  and  south  could  only  be  formed  within 
Palestine ; "  but  what  then  ?  Their  early  use  in  the  Penta- 
teuchal  history  shows  that  they  must  have  been  "  formed 
within  Palestine/'  not  after  the  Exodus,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
Smith,  but  in  patriarchal  times  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  dwelt  in  Canaan,  and  Abraham  jour- 
neyed from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  "  going  on  still  towards  the 
Negeb  "  (Gen.  xii,  9). 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  that ''  in  Hebrew  the 
common  phrase  for  westward  is  *  seaward/  "  and  that  "  at 
Mount  Sinai  the  sea  did  not  lie  to  the  west/'  if,  by  this 
latter  statement,  due  west  is  intended,  but,  as  in  the  map 
lying  before  me,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  sweeps  round  to  the 
north-west  of  Sinai ;  the  phrase  "  westward  "  or  "  seaward " 
is  sufficiently  accurate  as  a  popular  description,  although 
not  scientifically  exact  according  to  our  modem  definitions. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  word  Negeb  (south)  primarily 
means  dry,  or  "  parched  land/'  as  the  word  Tzaphon  (north) 
signifies  the  dark  or  unknown  land.  But  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  limiting  the  southward  direction  of  the  former 
term  to  one  particular  place  or  district  than  there  is  for 
restricting  the  northward  direction  of  the  latter  term  to  one 
particular  place.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  word  Negeb 
is  applied  in  some  passages  to  "  the  dry  steppe  district  in 
the  south  of  Judah  ; "  but  why  is  it  thus  applied  ?  Not,  as 
Mr.  Smith  assumes,  because  the  term  is  limited  in  its  appli- 
cation to  that  particular  "  dry  steppe  district,"  for  there 
were  several  places  of  the  same  "  parched  land  "  character 
in  other  quarters,  but,  as  the  usage  shows,  because  the  dis- 
trict in  question  lay  southward  of  Judah.  He  is,  therefore, 
so  far  right  when  he  says,  "  in  Hebrew  the  common  phrase 
for  southward  is  *  towards  the  Negeb  ; '  "  but  he  would  have 
been  equally  accurate  if  he  had  said,  "  in  Hebrew  the  com- 
mon phrase,  *  towards  the  Negeb/  is  southward,"  i.  e.,  of 
Judah,  and  therefore  he  is  wrong  when  he  limits  the  south- 
ward direction  to  that ''  dry  steppe  district  in  the  south  of 
Judah." 

The  word  Tzaphon  (north)  is  applied,  but  not  limited,  to 
the  northern  parts  of  Canaan,  for  it  is  employed  to  designate 
the  northward  direction  of  Syria,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia, 
&c.  In  like  manner,  the  word  Negeb  (south)  is  applied,  but 
not  limited,  to  "  the  dry  steppe  district  in  the  south  of 
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Judah,"  for  Ezekiel  says — "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  towards 
the  Negeb,  and  drop  thy  word  toward  the  Negeb,  and  pro- 
phesy against  the  forest  of  the  field  toward  the  Negeb " 
(Ezek.  XX,  46).  He  then  explains  the  reference  of  these 
words  when  he  says — "  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  drop  thy  word  toward  the  holy  places,  and 
prophesy  against  the  land  of  Israel"  (xxi,  2).  Here,  not 
only  Jerusalem,  and  the  holy  places,  but  the  whole  laAd  of 
Israel,  inclusive,  of  coui-se,  of  **  the  dry  steppe  district  in  the 
south  of  Judah,"  is  represented  as  being  **  towards  the 
Negeb,"  i.  e.,  southward  of  Babylon.  We  find  also  that 
Achsah  says  to  her  father,  Calel> — "  Thou  hast  given  me  a 
south  land  (literally  land  in  the  Negeb);  give  me  aJso  springs 
of  water.  And  Caleb  gave  her  the  upper  springs  and  the 
nether  springs"  (Judges  i,  15).  The  Negeb  here  is  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is ;  and  yet,  Beersheba, 
famous  for  its  wells,  which  were  close  to  "  a  wide  water 
course  or  bed  of  a  torrent"  (Robinson),  was  also  in  the 
Negeb,  for  Joab  and  his  captains  "  went  out  to  the  Negeb 
of  Judah,  even  to  Beersheba  "  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  7).  We  find 
also  that  the  prophet  Daniel  predicts  a  series  of  wars 
between  "  the  king  of  the  south  "  and  "  the  king  of  the 
north  "  (Dan.  xi).  Now,  **  the  king  of  the  south "  is, 
literally,  "  the  king  of  the  Negeb ; "  but  the  king  of  the 
Negeb  is  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  not  the  king  of  "  the 
dry  steppe  district  in  the  south  of  Judah,"  for  it  is  said,  "  he 
shall  carry  captives  their  gods  into  Egypt "  (verse  8).  It 
thus  appears  that  the  word  Negeb  is  used  as  a  geographical 
term  for  the  southward  direction  in  general,  and  that  this 
southern  direction  is  not  limited  to,  but  stretches  far 
beyond,  the  utmost  extremity  of  Judah.  This  being  so, 
the  usage  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Smith  shows  no  blundering 
on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writer,  and  furnishes  no  evidence 
against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Standing 
with  his  face  to  the  east,  Moses  correctly  represents  the 
south  side  of  the  tabernacle  when  he  describes  it  by  the 
double  phrase — "  Negebward,"  or  southward,  and  "  to  the 
right  hand,"  i  e.,  stretching  in  the  direction  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Smith  further  alleges  that  the  Pentateuch  "is  not, 
even  in  its  narrative  parts,  a  single  continuous  work,  but  a 
combination  of  several  narratives,  originally  independent. 
The  first  key  to  the  complex  structure  of  the  history  was 
found  in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  in  Genesis. 
In  reality,  there  are  two  independent  documents  in  Genesis 
which  use  Elohim.    A  third  uses  Jehovah,  and  the  process 
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by  which  the  three  were  finally  interwoven  into  one  book 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  follow.  Astruc  supposed  that  these 
documents  were  all  older  than  Moses,  and  that  he  was  the 
final  editor.  But  later  critics  have  shown  that  the  same 
docnments  can  be  traced  through  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
and  even  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Joshua"  {Ibid, 
p.  325). 

According  to  this  statement,  which  is  another  of  those  old 
weapons  of  ofience  borrowed  from  the  infidel  armoury,  and 
furbished  up  for  the  purpose  of  these  lectures,  the  varied 
usage  of  the  divine  names  is  evidence  of  independent  docu- 
ments and  difierent  writers.  Now,  if  one  writer  habitually 
and  exclusively  used  one  name,  he  must  either  have  been 
ignorant  of,  or  he  has  deliberately  ignored  the  other  name 
"  through  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the 
book  of  Joshua."  But  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Elohist 
knew  nothing  of  the  name  Jehovah,  or  that  the  Jehovist 
knew  nothing  of  the  name  Elohim  ?  Or  is  there  any  con- 
ceivable reason  which  can  explain  the  deliberate  exclusion 
of  the  one  name,  or  the  other,  from  the  alleged  "  independent 
documents  ? " 

If,  however,  there  be  two  writers,  as  alleged,  who  both  use 
the  same  name,  Elohim,  throughout  their  respective  narra- 
tives, the  mere  use  of  that  particular  name  can  afibrd  no 
evidence  of  "  two  independent  documents  in  Genesis."  And 
if  the  varied  usage  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim  and 
Jehovah,  evidence  the  hands  of  two  difierent  writers,  a 
similarly  varied  usage  of  other  divine  names  will  increase 
the  number  of  hands  and  documents.  Thus  we  have  a 
writer  who  uses  the  name  Adonai  five  times  in  succession, 
in  a  paragraph  in  which  Jehovah  is  also  employed  (Exod. 
xviii).  We  have  also  Adon  and  Adonai  joined  with 
Elohim  in  Gen.  xv,  2,  8  ;  Exod.  xxiii,  17 ;  xxxiv,  23.  Then, 
while  Elohim  is  exclusively  employed  in  Gen.  i  to  Gen.  ii, 
3,  Jehovah-Elohim  is  used  to  the  end  of  that  second 
chapter.  The  third  chapter  opens  with  Jehovah-Elohim, 
succeeded  in  the  next  five  verses  with  Elohim,  and  followed 
by  Jehovah-Elohim  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  fourth 
chapter  has  Jehovah  throughout  to  the  25th  verse,  when 
Elohim  reappears.  And  in  the  twenty-fourth  chaptei 
Elohim  occurs  twice,  Jehovah  thirteen  times,  and  Jehovah 
Elohim  six  times.  Here,  then,  in  addition  to  the  Elohistic  ant 
Jehovistic  usages,  we  have  passages  in  which  the  foUowin 
divine  names  are  employed,  viz.,  Adon,  Adonai,  Adon-Elohir 
Adonai-Elohim,  and  Jehovah-Elohim.     Must  we  therefo 
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lude  that  these  passages  furnish  evidence  of  other  five 
iependent  documents  "  in  the  two  books  of  Genesis  and 
dus  ?  If  not,  how  shall  we  distribute  the  names  among 
bhree  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  writers  ?  Do  the  Jehovah- 
lim  passages  belong  to  the  Jehovist  or  the  Elohist  ? 
do  the  Adon-Elohim  passages  belong  to  the  Ellohist  or 
didonist  ?  Or,  following  the  dictates  of  common  sense, 
i  we  conclude  that  the  one  writer  of  the  whole  Penta- 
h  varied  his  usage,  and  employed  the  varied  terms 
ferently,  as  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  were  accustomed 
>  when  they  sometimes  used  Kwrioa  (Lord),  and  some- 
s  Theos  (God),  and  as  is  commonly  done  by  religious 
ers  still  when  they  use  indifierently  God,  and  Lord,  as 
^nations  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ? 
le  reader  may  find  it  interesting  and  instructive  to 
ce  over  the  following  list,  which  shows  the  varied 
e  of  the  divine  names,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  and  how 
i  they  occur,  in  the  several  chapters  of  Genesis : — 


• 

1, 

El.  31. 

xxvi, 

EL  1,  J.  7. 

•  • 

El.  3,  J.-El. 

11. 

xxvii, 

EI.  2,  J.  3. 

•  •  • 

El.  3,  J. -EI. 

9. 

xxviii, 

EL  7,  J.  3,  J.-El.  2 

iv, 

El.  1,  J.  10. 

xxix. 

J.  4. 

V, 

El.  5,  J.  1. 

xxx, 

EL  9,  J.  3. 

vi, 

El.  7,  J.  5. 

xxxi, 

EL  16,  J.  2. 

•  • 

ru, 

El.  2,  J.  3. 

xxxii, 

EL  6,  J.  1. 

•  •  • 

lU, 

El.  3,  J.  3. 

xxxiii, 

El.  4. 

ix, 

El.  8,  J.-El. 

1. 

xxxiv, 

0. 

X. 

J.  2. 

XXXV, 

El.  7. 

xi, 

J.  5. 

xxxvi, 

0. 

di, 

J.  7. 

xxxvii, 

0. 

•  •  • 

m, 

J.  6. 

xxxviii, 

J.  3. 

iv, 

J.  1. 

xxxix, 

EL  1,  J.  8. 

tv, 

J.  5. 

xl. 

El.  1. 

vi, 

J.  8. 

xli, 

El.  9. 

•  • 

m, 

El.  8,  J.  1. 

xlii, 

El.  2. 

•  •  • 

m, 

J.  10. 

xliii, 

El.  3. 

ix, 

El.  2. 

xliv, 

El.  1. 

ex, 

El.  6,  J.  1. 

xlv, 

El.  4. 

xi, 

EL  11,  J.  3. 

xlvi, 

El.  4. 

•  • 

cu. 

El.  5.  J.  4. 

xlvii, 

0. 

•  •  • 

m. 

El.  1. 

xlviii, 

EL  6. 

iv^ 

EL  2,  J.  13, 

J.-EL  6. 

xlix, 

J.  1. 

tv» 

El.  1,  J.  4. 

1, 

El.  6. 

space  had  permitted,  a  similar  table  for  Isaiah  might 
been  given  to  show  that  the  same  varied  usage  is 
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found  in  that  book  as  in  Genesis.  For  example,  in  Qen.  vf, 
the  usage  is  E3. 1,  J.  10 ;  and  in  the  first  six  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  the  usage  is — i,  EL  1,  J.  10 ;  ii,  EL  1,  J.  10 ;  iii,  J.  10; 
iv,  J.  3 ;  V,  EL  1 ;  J.  6 ;  vi,  J.  6.  And  so  on  throughout  both 
books. 

If  Mr.  Smith's  argument  be  good  for  determining  the 
composite  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  it  must  be  equally 
valid  for  demonstrating  the  composite  authorship  of  eveiy 
other  book  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  same  usage 
of  the  divine  names  is  found.  Now,  a  glance  at  the  following 
table  will  show  how  common  the  usage  is,  and  how  fre- 
quently the  two  names,  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  are  employed 
in  the  different  books : — 


Elohim  Jehovah 

Elohim  Jehovah 

Gen 

200 

162 

1  iilings,.... 

..       85 

256 

Exod 

Ill 

397 

2  Kings,.... 

71 

277 

Lev 

40 

213 

IChron 

..     112 

175 

Num 

23 

396 

2  Chron 

..     176 

383 

Deut 

310 

547 

Ezra 

..       52 

37 

Josh.  

65 

223 

Neh 

..       68 

17 

Juderes, 

46 

172 
18 

Isai 

Jer.  

83 
..     103 

425 

Ruth, 

3 

711 

1  Sam 

186 

320 
147 

Ezek 

31 

218 

2  Sam 

54 

Moreover,  if  the  theory  of    different  writers  and  in--j 
dependent  documents  be  adopted,  the  Pentateuch  and  other  < 
books   will   exhibit  a   curious    mosaic   of    patchwork  b^^^ 
different    hands,    seeing    that    both    words,   Elohim    an^. 
Jehovah,  are  found  in  the  same  chapter,  in  the  same  pan 
graphy  and  even  in  the  same  verse.    The  following  are 
few   examples   taken  from   Genesis : — "  The  '  serpent    wi 
more  subtile  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  which  Jehovabtf:^ 
Elohim  had  made.     And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  yea,  hat_  -^ 
Elohim  said,  ye  shall  not  eat,"  &c.  (iii,  1).     They  went  int-^=^ 
the  ark   ''  as  Elohim  had   commanded  him :   and  Jehova^^^^ 
shut  him  in"   (vii,  16).     "Blessed  be  Jehovah-Elohim  C^^ 
Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be   his  servant.    Elohim   shaJL' 
enlarge  Japheth,"  &c.  (ix,  26-27).     "  I  will  make  thee  swea^r 
by  Jehovah,  the  Elohim  of  heaven,  and  the  Elohim  of  the 
earth"  (xxiv,  3).     "And  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him  the 
same  night,  and  said,  I  am  the  Elohim  of  Abraham  thy 
father,"  tfec.  (xxvi,  24).     "  Jehovah,  thy  Elohim,  brought  it 
to  me  "  (xxvii,  20).    "  If  Elohim  will  be  with  me,  &c.,  then 
shall   Jehovah   be  my   Elohim"    (xxviii,    20-21).      "Ajnd 
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Jacob  said,  Elohim  of  my  father  Abraham,  and  Elohim  of 
my  father  Isaac,  Jehovah  which  said  unto  me,"  &c. 
(xxxii,  9). 

The  same  usage  is  found  in  other  books.    The  following 

are  examples: — "Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  rulers  of 

Sodom ;  ^ve  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  Elohim,  ye  people  of 

Ck>morran  "  (Isa.  i,  10).    "  Let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 

Jehovah,  to  the  house  of  the  Elohim  of  Jacob"  (ii,  3).    "I 

liave  heard  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  Elohim  of  Israel "  (xxi, 

10).   "  O  Jehovah,  thou  art  my  Elohim  "  (xxv,  1).    "  Lo  this 

is  our  Elohim ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  will  save 

us :  this  is  Jehovah ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  we  will  be 

glad,"  &c.,  (Ibid.,  v.  9).    "  Jehovah  our  Elohim  "  (xxvi,  13). 

**  Jehovah  is  an  Elohim  of  judgment "  (xxx,  18).    "  They 

shall  see  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the  excellency  of  our 

Elohim  "  (xxxv,  2).    "  O  Jehovab  of  hosts,  Elohim  of  Israel, 

that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim,  thou  art  the  Elohim, 

even  thou  alone  "  (xxxvii,  16).     "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the 

Elohim  of  David  thy  father,"  fcc.,  (xxxviii,  5). 

The  above  examples,  which  might  be  largely  increased, 
will  serve  to  show  that  this  varied  usage  of  the  divine 
names  is  in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  Penteteuch,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  anti-Mosaic  theory  of  Mr.  Smith  can 
find  no  support  in  a  usage  which  is  common  to  all  the 
wiiters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  which  might  have  been  subjected  to  review, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
theory  advocated,  and  the  quality  of  the  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  supported  in  Mr.  Robertson  Smith's  Lectures  on 
"  The  Old  Testament  in  tite  Jewish  Church,** 

A.   M.  WILSON. 


THE    PASTOR    AS   VISITOR. 

There  are  frequent  references  in  Scripture  to  Christ  as  a 
shepherd.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel  he  con- 
trasts himself  with  the  hireling,  and  sets  himself  forth  as 
"  the  good  shepherd."  The  hireling  does  not  care  for  the 
sheep  committed  to  him  by  the  owner.  They  are  not  his 
property.  He  is  prepared  neither  to  take  trouble  nor  run 
risk  on  their  account.    The  sight  of  a  wolf  affects  him  pre- 
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cisely  as  it  affects  the  sheep — scares  him.  It  is  different 
with  the  shepherd,  especially  if  owner  and  shepherd  in  one. 
He  has  a  real  interest  in  the  sheep,  and,  therefore,  when 
necessary,  does  not  hesitate  for  their  sakes  to  expose  him- 
self to  danger,  and  even  death.  If  he  were  actually  to  lose 
his  life  in  their  defence,  no  one  would  question  his  right  to 
be  called  a  good  shepherd.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
Jesus  spoke  of  himself  as  "  the  good  shepherd,"  for  there  is 
not  a  sheep  in  his  fold  but  can  say — "  Christ  died  for  ma" 
Jesus  had  either  to  sacrifice  his  own  life,  or  suffer  them  to 
perish  in  their  sins. 

Thrice  in  his  1st  Epistle  Peter  refers  to  Jesus  as  a  shep- 
herd. This  looks  as  if  he  had  never  forgotten  what  the 
risen  Saviour  had  said  to  him  about  feeding  his  sheep  and 
his  lambs.  In  one  passage  he  couples  "  bishop "  with 
"  shepherd."  "  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but  are 
now  returned  to  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls" 
Both  names  are  required  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of 
his  shepherding;  and  what  distinguishes  him  from  other 
shepherds  is  this  that  he  is  the  shepherd  of  souls.  It  is  worthy 
of  Christ  to  have  the  oversight  of  souls,  for  it  is  the  soul 
which  gives  us  our  value  and  our  resemblance  to  God.  It 
was  of  the  soul  that  Jesus  was  thinking  when  he  asked — 
"  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  ? "  The  question, 
though  mildly  put,  shows  that  in  the  estimation  of  Christ 
one  man  was  worth  all  the  sheep  on  a  thousand  hills. 

"  On  earth  there  is  nothing  great  but  man  ; 
In  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind." 

Nevertheless,  the  human  soul  as  really  needs  to  be  shep- 
herded as  the  sheep  of  the  mountain ;  and  for  any  of  us  to 
undertake  to  be  our  own  shepherds  is  to  court  destruction. 
In  the  other  passage  Peter  describes  Jesus  as  "  the  chief 
shepherd."    "  And  when  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear^ 
ye  (the  elders)  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not- 
away."    How  chief  ?    Ah !    He  is  the  distributor  of  fadeless- 
crowns  to  those  who  serve  under  him,  and  faithfully  serv^ 
him.    There  are  shepherds  under  Christ  whose  business  it  i^ 
to  feed  the  flock  of  God ;  but  there  is  one  shepherd  abov» 
them.    He  is  '*  chiefest "  of  all.  Pastors  are  to  look  after  that:> 

Eortion  of  the  flock  of  which  in  the  providence  of  (Jod  thejf" 
ave  come  to  have  the  charge ;  and  who  is  to  look  afteir 
them  ?    I  answer.  He  is  whom  Peter  designates  "  the  chief 
shepherd;"  and  if  they  look  to  him  for  supplies,  no  wan't 
will  ever  assail  them. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  styles  our  Lord 
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Jesus  "that  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep."      One  iinder- 
shepherd  may  be  ^eater  than   another;  but  all  under- 
shepherds  are  small  in  the  presence  of  Christ.     By  how 
much   the   divine  is  above  the  human   is  He  superior  to 
under-shepherds,    singly  and  collectively.      In    whatever 
aspect  we  choose  to  regard  him,  he  is  great,  supremely  great. 
He  is  great  in  power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  goodness.   If 
he  were  not,  e.  g.,  omnipotent,  he  could  not  be  "  that  great 
shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  for  where  are  his  sheep  not  ?     They 
are  confined  to  no  class,  no  sect,  and  no  country,  but  are  wide- 
scattered  over  the  earth.     His  relation  to  one  sheep,  how- 
ever, is  essentially  his  relation  to  another.     Each  sheep  is  as 
much  under  his  eye  as  if  there  were  no  other.     His  hand  is 
as  near  each  sheep  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  the  shepherd 
of  it  alone.     The  psalmist  did  not  think  that  he  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  Lord  as  his  shepherd ;  but  he  knew  that  to 
each  member  of  the  flock  the  Lord  was  a  whole  shepherd, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  more  to  the  entire  flock.     Accord- 
ingly, in  a  spirit  of  child-like  trust,  he  sang — "  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want;"  and  if  the  expression  "my 
shepherd  "  is  to  yield  to  us  all  that  is  in  it,  we  must  put  an 
Eastern  meaning  into  it.    Shepherds  in  the  East  are  on  more 
intimate  terms  with  their  fleecy  charges  than  shepherds  in 
these  lands.     They  live  with  them  ;  instead  of  driving  them 
before  them,  they  lead  them  ;  each  sheep  has  its  own  name, 
and,  when  called,  answers  to  it.      Similarly,  Christ  as  a 
shepherd  Ls  ever  with  his  sheep.    He  knows  them  individu- 
ally, and  has  constituted  himself  their  leader.    They  have 
a  knowledge  of  him.     This  is  implied  in  their  being  sheep ; 
but  their  knowledge  of  him  is  not  equal  to  his  knowledge 
of  them.     They  know  him  sufficiently  to  follow  him — so 
know  him,  that  it  is  a  delight  to  them  to  hear  and  obey  his 
voice;  but  he  has  an  intuitive — a  perfect  knowledge  of 
them.    He  is  thus  in  a  position  to  sympathise  with  them,  and 
adapt  himself    to  them,  as  no  number  of  mere   under- 
shepherds  can ;  and  when  evil  happens  to  them,  he  is  never 
at  fault.    His  services  are  at  their  disposal ;  and  in  this 
they  should  rejoice,  for  they  are  indispensable.    The  sheep 
are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  under-shepherds.   It  would 
be  a  pity  if  they  were ;  but  they  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  "  the  chief  shepherd  " — Christ ;  and  it  is  most  impoi*tant 
that  they  should  value  their  absolute  dependence  on  him. 
They  will  be  all  the  more  likely,  if  they  do,  to  keep  close  to 
him,  abide  under  his  care,  ana  try  to  please  him ;  and  one 
^ray  of  pleasing  him  is  to  recognize  under-shepherds  as 
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having  their  own  place  and  use.  They  are  a  prominent  part 
of  the  provision  that  has  been  made  by  Christ  for  the  growth 
of  Chr^tians  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  himself ;  and 
moi^  is  done  for  those  who  stand  in  a  right  relation  to 
under-shepherds  than  for  those  who  ignore  or  despise  them. 
Christians  are  admonished  not  to  despise  "  propiiesyiugs." 
They  cannot  expect  to  be  prospered  spiritually  who  pay  no 
heed  to  the  inspired  exhortation — "  Obey  them  that  have 
the  rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch 
for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  account,  that  they 
may  do  it  with  joy  and  not  with  grief ; "  and  what  all  shep- 
herds under  Christ  should  aim  at  is,  so  living  and  labouring 
as  to  deserve  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  and  submiiasion  of 
those  to  whom  they  sustain  a  pastoral  relation. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  duties  of 
shepherds  as  a  class  and  those  of  pastors  as  a  class.  A 
shepherd  owes  it  to  the  sheep  belonging  to  him,  or  which  have 
been  given  in  charge  to  him,  to  tend  and  defend  them,  to 
lead  and  feed  them ;  and  nothing  more  is  demanded  of  the 
pastor  of  a  Christian  Church  than  that  as  a  watcher  for 
souls  he  should  tread  the  circle  of  duty  described  by  these 
four  verbs — tend,  defend,  lead,  feed.  Now,  if  these  duties 
are  to  be  properly  discharged,  he  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  persons  in  whose  midst,  and  for  whase  behoof, 
the  functions  of  his  office  are  to  be  exercised.  If  he  has 
not  a  knowledge  of  them,  but  is  content  to  be  without  it, 
his  work  will  be  to  a  large  extent  under  the  dominion  of 
chance,  and  be  work  in  the  dark.  He  will  be  worse  off  than 
miners  who  work  by  lamp-light.  Verily,  in  preaching, 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  "  drawing  a  dow  at  a 
venture,"  which  is  not  much  better  than  not  drawing  it  at 
all.  Shepherds  know  their  sheep.  This  is  the  more 
surprising  to  us  that  sheep  are  so  like  one  another  in  size 
and  appearance.  They  have  handled  them  so  often,  and 
have  observed  them  so  closely  at  all  stages  of  their  growth 
that  they  can't  help  knowing  them,  and  so  well,  that  when 
one  goes  astray  they  know  which  one  it  is.  Each  sheep  has 
marks  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  with  these  marks  the  shepherd 
is  familiar.  HLs  knowledge  of  his  sheep  is  not  genera^,  but 
particular ;  and  the  advantage  of  a  specific  knowledge  of 
them  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  His  interest  in  them,  and 
his  power  of  adaptation  to  them  individually,  are  thereby 
increased ;  and  in  a  pastor,  personal  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  units  of  his  fiock  operates  in  the  same  way.  Hence  its 
value.    The  more  he  knows  about  them,  the  liker  is  he  to 
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"  the  chief  shepherd/'  and  if  a  pastor  should  pride  himself 
in  anything,  it  should  be  on  his  likeness  to  the  Master.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  once  complained  that  his  people 
did  not  know  him.    This  is  a  complaint  which  Christ  does 
not  require  to   make   with  regard  to  his  sheep.     They 
know  him,  and  he  knows  them.    "My  sheep  hear  my 
voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me."    Any  mis- 
take on  his  part  in  his  treatment  of  them  must  be  wilful, 
for  they  are  without  exception  known  to  him,  and  per- 
fectly known.    No  pastor  can  hope  to  attain  to  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  objects  of  his  pastoral  solici- 
tude as  Christ  has  of  the  myriads  of  his  sheep ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  remain  ignorant  of  them.     If  he 
seek  to  know  them,  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  them,  he  will  know  them,  and  this  will  be  a 
gain  to  both  him  and  them.    Patients  are  always  pleased  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  physician  who  knows  their  constitution* 
They  have  the  more  faith  in  consequence  in  his  prescrip- 
tions, and  are  the  readier  to  go  by  his  dii^ctions,  and  he  has 
the  more  confidence  in  himself  when  he  feels  sure  that  he 
knows  them — their  habits,  and  the  nature  of  their  constitu- 
tions.    He  has  the  less  fear  of  stumbling ;  and  if  a  know- 
ledge of  his  patients  is  useful  to  the  physician,  how  will  it 
be  shown  that  a  pastor  can  safely,  or  without  loss,  dispense 
With  a  knowledge  of  those  whose  spiritual  ailments  he  has  to 
liagnose  and   remove?    But  if  a  pastor  is  to  make  the 
Acquaintance  of   those  who  acknowledge  him  as,  under 
whrist,  their  spiritual  provider  and  guide,  he  must  bring 
^ximself  into  contact  with  them.     That  is,  he  must  carry  on  a 
lystem  of  pastoral  visitation.     If  he  succeed  in  persuad- 
oig  himself  that  this  is  no  part  of  his  duty,  and  utterly 
i^eglect  it,  or  do  as  little  at  it  as  he  can  help,  he  can  have 
:ao  first-hand  knowledge  of  those  who  compose  his  congrega- 
:^on,  and  they  can  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  him. 
They  may  have  some  idea  of  him  in  his  public  capacity,  as 
^  teacher  and  a  preacher,  but  they  do  not  know  him  as  a 
man  and  a  Christian.      They  doubtless  wish  to  know  him 
|)rivately.     It  is  natural  that  they  should ;  but  if  he  never 
visit    them    in  their    own   houses,  he    denies   them    the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  them ;  and  feeling 
tnat  he  is  a  stranger  to  them,  they  will  conclude  that  they 
^re  strangers  to  him.    Pastoral  visitation  may  be  overdone. 
In  some  instances  it  is  oveixlone.   Not  a  few  ministers,  it  is  to 
\»  feared,endeavour  to  makeup  for  their  glaring  deficiences  in 
the  pulpit  by  devoting  too  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
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to  pastoral  visitation.     They  wouM  consult  all  tlic  intrn'st^ 
involved  if  they  were  to  visit  less,  read  and  study  nujw,  and 
expend  more  thought  upon  their  discourses.      That  pastor 
has  not  all  the  wisdom   which    he  ought  to   have  who 
allows  pastoral  visitation,  or  any  other  duty,  to  encroach 
upon  and  deteriorate  his  preaching,  or  who  is  so  much  in 
the  public  eye  as  to  tempt  those  whose  path  he  is  perpetually 
crossing  to  ask — When  does  he  get  time  for  study  ?    I  am 
so  impressed  with  the  need  for  pastoral  visitation  and  the 
potentiality  of  good  that  is  in  it,  when  it  is  gone  about  with 
seriousness,  intelligence,  and  spirit,  that  I  think  it  better 
that  it  should  be  considerably  overdone  than  that  it  should 
not  be  attempted.     For  one  that  overdoes  it  and  suffers,  or 
suffers  from  not  doing  it  as  it  should  be  done,  if  it  is  to 
serve  its  purpose,  ten  suffer  from  either  totally  or  partially 
neglecting  it.     I  most  cordially  endorse  the  extract  which  I 
am  about    to    give — "We   are   not  teachers  merely,  but 
pastors;  not  swineherds,  but  shepherds,  set  by  the   chief 
shepherd  himself  over  a  part  of  that  flock,  which  he  in  his  own 
person  rules  in  a  perfect  manner."    How  far  does  he  deserve 
the  name  of  pastor — shepherd — who,  when  his  way  is  not 
blocked  up  by  a   mountain-range  of  obstacles,  does  not 
lovingly  tend  his  flock,  and  by  so  doing  qualify  himself 
for  defending  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
moral  dangers  which  compass  it  about,  who  never  visits  his 
flock  pastorally,  but  is  satisfied  with  looking  on  their  faces 
on  Sunday,  and  preaching  to  them  ?    If  a  shepherd  in  our 
employment  were  overheard  by  us  boasting  that  he  never 
brought  himself  near  enough  to  his  sheep  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  we  should  not  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  him  as  a 
shepherd.    The  true  shepherd  never  asks — How  little  can  I 
do  for  my  sheep,  and  retain  my  place  ?  but.  How  much  can 
I  do  for  them  ?  and  if  the  spirit  of  ministering  do  not  reign 
in  pastors,  the  pastorate  will  not  be  to  them  ''  a  labour  of 
love,"  but  a  burden  and  a  cross.    What  influence  are  we 
exerting  on  our  children  ?  is  a  question  which  every  now 
and  then  engages  the  thoughts  of  those  parents  who  feel  the? 
weight  of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  them.    It 
seldom  occurs  to  them  to  inquire — What  influence  are  our* 
children  exerting  upon  us  ?    They  forget  that,  in  establishing* 
the  parental  relationship,  regard  was  had  by  God  to  their 
interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  children ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  to  bring  up  a  family  and  not  be  made  either 
better  or  worse  in  character.    Parents  should  strive  so  to 
act  toward  their  children  that  they  shall  be  to  them  a 
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means  of  grace;    and  this  remark  may  be    extensively 
applied,  e.  g.y  to  students  and  professors. 

Those  pastors  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  need  for,  and 
the  utility  of,  pastoral  visitation,  would  probably  see  it  in  a 
more  favourable  light,  if  they  were  to  think  of  it  in  its 
bearing  on  themselves,  and  admit  the  possibility  of  its  being 
so  conducted  as  to  be  a  means  of  grace  to  them  personally. 
Tor  their  own  sakes,  pastors  should  do  as  much  in  the 
form  of  visitation  as  time,  health,  circumstances,  and  their 
other  duties  will  permit ;  and  they  must  go  clumsily  and 
<»relessly  about    it    if  they   cannot   turn    it  to   personal 
2u*count  intellectually,  morally,  and  professionally,  if  I  may 
t30  say.     I  am  persuaded  that,  with  ministers  who  are  good 
at  visiting,  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  determine  which  of  the 
two    has    been    most    benefited — they   or  their   congrega- 
tions.    When  this  duty  is  well  and  wisely  performed,  the 
members  visited  feel  grateful,  let  them  express  their  grati- 
tude or  not ;  but  the  gratitude  is  not  always,  and  should  not 
be,  all  on  one  side.     It  behoves  the  pastor  to  feel  thankful 
to  them  for  accepting  the  visit  in  so  kindly  a  spirit. 

Many  plead  unfitness  as  an  excuse  for  not  throwing 
themselves  heartily  into  pastoral  visitation ;  but  if  any  one 
behind  their  backs  were  to  represent  them  in .  this  light, 
two  things  would  occur : — First,  they  would  take  offence  ; 
and  second,  a  qualifying  explanation  would  be  forthcoming. 
In  most  cases  the  unfitness  has  its  seat  in  the  will.  There 
is  more  aversion  to,  than  incapacity  for,  this  form  of  effort 
and  good  doing.  There  are  congenial  and  uncongenial 
duties ;  but  how  is  the  spirit  of  self-denial  to  be  manifested 
and  developed,  if  we  perform  only  those  duties  which 
are  pleasant  to  us  ?  Not  infrequently  the  painful  does 
more  for  the  mind  and  the  character  than  the  agreeable. 
A  well  written  novel  is  more  interesting  than  a  volume  of 
"Neander's  History"  or  a  metaphysical  treatise;  but 
should  it  be  preferred  ?  No  person  of  sense  or  experience 
expects  that  a  minister  will  excel  in  everything.  They  are 
wonderful  geniuses  who  do.  There  are  natural  aptitudes  ; 
and  I  have  no  objection  that  notice  should  be  taken  of 
them,  and  that  deference  should  be  paid  to  them  in  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  or  a  profession.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion that  they  should  be  viewed  as  an  expression  of  the 
Divine  will ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  also 
cucqvbired  aptitudes.  We  have  to  learn  to  use  the  eye,  the 
hands,  and  the  feet.  We  have  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
to  cipher.     We  have  to  learn  to  shoot  marbles  and  guns,  to 
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ride,  and  to  fish.  What  have  we  not  to  learn  ?  To  breathe 
and  cry  is  about  all  we  can  do  when  we  are  bom  into  the 
world.  How  do  we  learn  to  swim  ?  By  swimming.  How 
do  we  learn  to  plough  and  mow  ?  By  ploughing  and  mow- 
ing. Fdbricanao  fabri  fimu8.  How  do  we  learn  to  preach  ? 
By  practising  preaching;  but  there  are  some  who  have 
practised  preaching  all  their  lives,  and  have  made  astonish- 
ingly little  progress  in  the  art.  A  wrong  way  of  doing 
a  thing  never  can  issue  in  successful  doing  of  it.  The 
oftener  we  do  a  thing  wrongly,  the  greater  our  facility  in 
doing  it  wrongly.  Nature  secures  this  as  a  result,  and 
nature  is  too  strong  for  us.  Let  a  preacher  preach  badly 
every  time  he  fills  the  pulpit,  and  he  is  sure  to  grow  into 
a  shockingly  bad  preacher.  How  do  we  learn  to  visit 
pastorally  ?  By  visiting  pastorally — persevering  in  the 
work,  attaching  value  to  it,  and  aiming  at  doing  it  the 
longer  the  better.  All  are  more  or  less  awkward  at  it  at 
first ;  but  when  we  don't  give  up,  but  determine  to  fit  our- 
selves for  it,  they  are  the  exceptions  who  fail  completely. 
Fitness  for  this  species  of  work,  as  for  other  kinds  of  work, 
can  be  cultivated,  and  almost  to  any  extent.  I  would  not 
recommend  direct  preparation  for  it ;  but  pastoral  visitation 
should  not  be  looked  on  as  a  trivial  matter,  and  as  requir- 
ing no  attention  and  forethought.  Preparation  for  it  should 
be  indirect  I  mean  that  the  pastor  should  read  books  of 
travel,  history,  sacred,  profane,  and  natural ;  biography — all 
that  class  of  books  which  furnish  materials  for  general  con- 
versation ;  and  if  he  do  this,  it  will  not  be  long  till  he 
will  cease  to  confess  and  lament  his  unfitness  for  pastoral 
visitation.  We  are  not  necessarily  the  best  judgas  of  what 
we  can  or  cannot  do  ;  and  it  holds  good  of  us  all  that  we 
never  can  tell  what  we  can  do  till  we  make  a  trial.  When 
we  are  greatly  interested  in  some  affair,  and  are  desirous  of 
enlisting  the  sympathy  and  assistance  of  others,  we  have 
no  difficulty  in  going  to  them,  and  talking  earnestly  and 
eloquently  to  them  about  it. 

Another  common  excuse  is  the  amount  of  time  which 
pastoral  visitation  consumes,  and  I  have  the  more  sympathy 
with  it  that  economy  of  time  can  be  carried  by  none  of  us 
to  excess.  Time  was  the  only  thing  in  reference  to  which 
Jesus  displayed  a  niggardly  spirit.  He  never  lost  a  day. 
Time  is  "  dealt  out  to  us  by  particles,"  that  we  may  set 
a  proper  value  upon  it,  and  not  waste  any  of  it.  It  is  the 
«in€  qua  non  of  rest,  worship,  and  work.  Time  is  money. 
It  is  power,  knowledge,  fame,  usefulness,  and  so  precious. 
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tihat  we  should  "  gather  up  the  fra^^ents  that  nothing  be 
lost."  Elihu  Burritt,  "  the  learned  blacksmith,"  must  have 
had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages; 
but  its  possession  would  have  done  little  for  him  if,  when 
working  at  his  trade,  he  had  not  utilised  the  fragments  of 
his  time.  The  higher  the  value  which  a  man  places  upon 
time  the  higher  am  I  disposed  to  place  him  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  and  time  is  never  better 
employed  than  in  considering  how  to  make  the  most  of  it, 
and  how  best  to  apportion  it.  What  proportion  of  his  time 
a  minister  should  give  to  pastoral  visitation  it  must  be  left 
to  himself  to  determine.  That  must  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  congregation,  and  on  the  number  and  nature  of  his 
other  duties.  One  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
give  twice  or  thrice  as  much  time  to  it  as  another,  but  no 
pastor,  unless  it  is  all  the  more,  should  grudge  the  time 
given  to  it.  It  is  time  well  spent  when  the  visitation 
answers  to  the  name,  whether  we  confine  attention  to  its 
eflFect  on  himself,  or  the  persons  visited.  To  what  better 
use  can  it  be  put  ?  Incessant  reading  and  study  defeats 
itself.  It  tends  to  lassitude,  disease,  and  premature  death. 
With  change,  repose,  and  recreation  none  of  us  can 
dispense ;  and  the  desire  for  all  three  is  legitimately  grati- 
fied by  pastoral  visitation.  The  physical  exercise  which  it 
necessitates  is  conducive  to  health;  and  what  benefits  the 
body  benefits  the  mind.  Bringing  as  it  does  all  parts  of  the 
body  into  play,  walking  is  the  cheapest  and  best  kind  of 
exercise ;  and  walking  with  an  object  in  view  is  preferable 
to  aimless  walking.  Bodily  exercise  is  the  more  necessary 
that  ministers  are  men  of  sedentary  habits,  and  if  more  of 
it  were  taken,  there  would  be  fewer  countenances  among 
them  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  The 
minister  sins  against  himself  who  does  not,  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  treat  himself  to 
rural  rambles,  to  exploring  valleys,  and  climbing  to  the  tops  of 
the  hills — who  does  not  occasionally  turn  himself  into  a  sur- 
veyor of  the  scenes  which  nature  spreads  before  and  around 
him  ;  and  he  should  not  be  so  engrossed  with  the  scenery  of 
eai*th  as  to  forget  the  scenery  of  the  sky.  He  must  walk 
with  his  eyes  shut,  or  downward  bent,  if  he  do  not  return 
from  communion  with  nature  the  happy  possessor  of  a  larger 
stock  of  facts,  ideas,  similes,  comparisons,  and  choice 
phrases  than  ever  he  had  before.  Pastoral  visitation  keeps 
alive  interest  in  those  whom  it  directly  concerns,  and  in 
human  beings  generally.     Who  soonest  lose  interest  in 
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their  fellows  but  those  who  shun  contact  and  conversation 
with  them  ?  It  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  life,  the  world, 
and  human  nature ;  and  how  can  he  preach  to  good  purpose 
who  is  ignorant  of  these  subjects  ?  A  knowledge  of  human 
nature  may  be  derived  from  books,  but  what  is  gathered 
from  these  sources  is  all  the  better  of  being  verified  and 
vivified  by  the  turning  of  a  page  of  living  human  nature. 
Pastoral  visitation,  assuming  that  it  is  conducted  with 
dignity  and  skill,  starts  many  a  train  of  thought,  or  suggests 
many  a  subject  for  a  religious  address  or  sermon ;  it  gives 
us  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  knowledge  which  we  may  have 
gained  by  study,  for  no  pastor  is  up  to  the  mark  as  a  visitor 
who  is  not  secretly  intent  on  imparting  knowledge ;  and  we 
have  Scripture  for  it,  that  "he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  himself/'  It  fastens  and  fixes  knowledge  in  the  mind 
to  communicate  it.  In  more  ways  than  one,  pastoral  vbita- 
tion,  as  it  shapes  itself  to  my  eye,  increases  knowledge.  In 
every  mind  there  are  contained,  or  hidden  away,  bits  of 
knowledge  well  worth  appropriation;  and  if  a  pastor  has  culti- 
vated the  art  of  setting  others  at  their  ease,  and  drawing 
them  out  in  conversation  on  those  matters  with  which  they 
are  thoroughly  acquainted,  out  these  bits  of  knowledge  are 
sure  to  come,  if  not  all  at  once,  piece  by  piece.  Materials  in 
the  form  of  fact,  anecdote,  incident,  a  humorous  reply,  have 
been  got  in  this  way  hundreds  of  times  for  a  telling  speech 
or  an  excellent  practical  discourse.  Pastoral  visitation 
affords  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  condescen- 
sion, humility,  patience,  &c.,  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  character.  Indirectly,  too,  it  has  its  influence 
on  the  character.  The  discovering  of  fine  traits  of  disposition 
and  character,  when  they  were  least  expected,  rebukes  and 
shames,  and  perhaps  stirs  to  imitation.  Visitation  attaches 
the  members  of  a  congregation  to  their  pastor,  who  makes, 
if  he  can't  find,  time  for  it ;  and  when  he  wins  a  secure 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  people,  their  criticism  of  him 
and  his  work  will  be  sweet  and  gentle.  If,  after  he  has 
done  his  best,  the  sermon  turn  out  a  failure  in  every  respect, 
he  has  no  occasion  to  annoy  himself.  Every  allowance  will 
be  made  for  him.  A  charitable  construction,  whether  the 
true  one  or  not,  will  be  put  upon  the  failure.  I  remember 
half  apologizing  to  a  very  intelligent  member  of  my  church 
for  the  poorness  of  a  sermon  which  I  had  delivered,  and  she 
comforted  me  by  remarking,  "  Never  mind ;  we  all  know 
vou  can  preach."  If  we  are  not  worth  the  knowing,  the 
less  our  churches  see  of  us  the  better  for  us  and  for  them  ; 
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but  if  we  are  genuinely  good,  the  more  they  see  us  and 
know  of  us  the  more  will  they  esteem  and  love  us.  **  It  is 
easy  preaching  to  a  praying  people."  So  it  has  been  said ; 
and  it  is  easy  preaching  to  a  loving  people.  They  are  in 
such  a  state  of  heart,  that  if  we  preach  fairly,  our  words 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  bless  their  souls.  The  effect  of 
pastoral  visitation  of  the  right  sort  on  the  members  of  the 
congregation  is  in  kind  much  what  it  is  on  the  minister  him- 
self. Apart  from  the  truth  which  may  be  communicated, 
the  counsels  which  may  be  tendered,  the  warnings  which 
may  be  given,  and  the  comfort  which  may  be  imparted,  it 
Dperates  beneficially,  and  sometimes  in  a  subtle  manner.  It 
Fortifies  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  is  a  motive  to  con- 
sistent Christian  living.  When  the  pastor  is  the  model 
Christian,  the  sight  of  him  is  a  sermon.  He  is  conscience 
made  visible.  If  any  of  the  family  which  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  were  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  into  sin,  they 
know  that  they  would  have  to  face  him,  and  how  they  are 
io  do  this  puzzles  them.  Their  course,  consequently,  is  to 
live  mindful  of  their  duty,  and  do  it,  and  so  not  forfeit  his 
good  opinion.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  spiritual  life 
of  a  congregation,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  a  visiting 
pastor,  invariably  compares  favourably  with  a  congregation 
that  is  not  so  privileged ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  pastoral 
visitation  be  what  I  have  described  them,  the  time  devoted 
to  it  ought  not  to  be  thought  or  spoken  of  as  lost.  The 
same  apostle  who  spoke  of  himself  as  ''  sent,  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel,"  reminded  the  Ephesian  elders  that 
wherever  in  Asia  he  laboured,  he  had  "  taught  publicly,  and 
from  house  to  house;"  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  he 
regretted  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  pastoral  visitation. 
It  consumes  time,  be  the  circumstances  what  they  may. 
That  I  admit,  but  by  suitable  airangements  a  limit  may  be 
set  to  the  consumption  of  it ;  and  a  hint  as  to  the  how  is  all 
that  I  shall  meanwhile  give.  If  two  members  live  con- 
venient to  each  other,  they  should  be  visited  together,  and 
not  on  separate  days. 

Pastoral  visitation  is  of  a  higher  order  than  visits  of 
friendship,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  them.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  should  have  the  feeling  that 
in  the  pastor  they  have  a  friend  ready  to  help  them  as  far 
as  he  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  so ;  but  ne  should  not 
let  bis  visits  fall  down  to  the  level  of  mere  friendship,  on 
sink  the  pastor  in  the  friend.  He  must  remember  that  he 
is  a  watcher  for  souls,  and  that  the  promotion  of  the 
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spiritual  welfare  of  those  with  whom  he  brings  himself  into 
contact  in  their  own  dwellings,  is  his  real  work ;  and  that 
strict  attention  to  it  is  essential  to  the  '*  well  done  "  of  *'the 
chief  shepherd."  They  are  in  this  world,  and  what  aid  he 
can  render  them  in  the  fighting  of  life's  battle  should  be 
cheerfully  given.  There  is  something  in  secularism ;  it  is 
not  wholly  wrong;  but  he  has  accomplished  nothing  of 
permanent  value  as  a  pastor  who  has  allowed  those  of 
whom  he  has  the  oversight  to  live  and  die  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  unbelief,  and  sin.  He  may  have  awakened 
interest  in  himself,  he  may  have  contributed  to  their  enjoy- 
ment, he  may  have  been  of  service  to  them  in  things 
temporal ;  but  what  does  all  that  amount  to  if  they  have 
not  been  won  to  God  and  goodness  ?  He  is  not  responsible 
for  their  salvation,  and  the  idea  that  he  is  should  i*eceive  no 
countenance ;  but  he  should  so  speak  and  act,  in  private  and 
in  public,  that  his  conscience  would  not  smite  him  very 
hard  if  he  were  to  say,  in  the  impressive  language  of  the 
apostle — "  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  qf  all  men;  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  The  declaration  of  the 
uncorrupted,  unabridged  counsel  of  God  is  what  every 
pastor  should  keep  steadily  before  him,  and  pastoral  visita- 
tion should  not  be  neglected  or  disesteemed  if  it  were  for 
no  reason  but  this,  that  parts  of  the  counsel  of  God  can  be 
more  appropriately  declared  at  the  fireside  than  in  the 
pulpit.  There  the  pastor  gets  closer  than  he  can  get  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  can  resort  to  whispering,  or  "  the 
still  small  voice,"  when  this  is  called  for. 

My  object  in  specifying  the  advantages  of  pastoral  visita- 
tion on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  is  not  to  exaggerate  its 
importance,  but  to  emphasize  it.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to^ 
put  it  above  or  before  preaching.     What  I  approve  of  is  & 
combination  of  the  two.     They  are  supplementary  the  one 
to  the  other.     Let  preaching  be  dear  as  the  right  eye,  anJ 
pastoral  visitation  dear  as  the  right  hand.     There  is  more 
danger  of  the  latter  being  undervalued  and  neglected  than 
the  former,  for  there  is  less  of  publicity  about  it,  and  the 
power  of  publicity  is  felt  by  us  all.    Work  in  the  visiting 
department  of  ministerial  toil  is  only  very  partially  known, 
and,  therefore,  not  half  appreciated.     The  members  of  the 
flock  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  time  consumed  by 
it,  and  the  fatigue  of  body,  mind,  and  heart  inseparable  from 
it.     The  temptations  to  omit  it,  or  do  it  perfunctorily,  are 
very  powerful,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  too  facile  a  jdelding 
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*  ihem  on  the  part  of  old  Adam  in  young  Melancthons. 
bere  is  never  any  scarcity  of  plausible  reasons  why  it 
kould  not  be  attended  to,  such  as  that  the  time  for  this 
ind  of  labour  has  gone  by ;  but  we  should  close  our  eyes 

•  them,  and  march  resolutely  on  in  the  true  shepherd's 
kih.  Habit  will  come  to  our  aid  if  we  persevere,  and  ex- 
irienoe  of  its  usefulness  will  reconcile  us  to  all  that  is  unin- 
ting  in  connection  with  it,  and  awaken  interest  in  it.  The 
Bffat  way  for  the  feet  to  walk  in  may  not  be  the  brightest, 
le  smoothest,  and  the  most  level  at  the  beginning ;  but  by 
id  bye  it  assumes  rainbow  tints,  and  becomes  an  angelic — a 
vine  way ;  and  now  let  me  conclude  the  present  lecture 
ith  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  when,  the  how,  and  the 
horn  of  pastoral  visitation.    These  suggestions  are  meant 

seed  for  the  mind ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  them  will 
»ring  in  the  end  a  rich  harvest. 

The  pastor  who  is  anxious  that  his  visits  should  be  satis- 
ctory  to  himself,  and  acceptable  and  profitable  to  the 
embers  of  his  congregation,  must  be  careful  not  to  err  in 
le  matter  of  time.  The  glory  of  a  pastoral  visit  is  its 
asonableness,  and  he  must  be  the  judge.  If  there  is  a 
me  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  keep  silence,  we  may  be  certain 
at  there  is  a  time  to  visit  pastorally,  and  a  time  to  refrain 
3m  visiting.  When  I  took  the  pastoral  staff  into  my 
inds,  I  used  to  visit  during  the  day ;  but  this  was  to  me 
ost  unsatisfactory;  and  was  little  short  of  a  beating  of 
e  air.  I  usually  found  in  only  the  wife,  and  one  or  two 
oiall  children,  and  I  could  see  that  she  was  so  occupied 
ith  her  own  domestic  duties  that  she  had  neither  leisure 
>r  inclination  for  a  talk  with  me,  serious  or  otherwise, 
uch,  no  doubt,  depends  on  the  wife  in  things  spiritual  and 
mporal ;  but  she  has  sometimes  less  power  than  she 
lagines,  and  is  not  the  whole  family.  I  recollect  one  say- 
g  to  me  that  she  could  make  of  her  husband  what  she 
Led.  She  talked  as  if  he  had  been  clay  in  her  hands,  and 
e  was  such  a  skilful  potter  that  she  could  make  him 
ther  good  or  bad  as  might  suit  her.  Perhaps  she  could ; 
it  some  husbands  are  not  so  pliable  and  easily  managed. 

is  very  far  from  enough  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
ife.  Husband  and  children  should  also  be  seen,  and  con- 
irsation  held  with  them ;  and  if  they  are  not  at  home 
itil  their  day's  work  is  over,  arrangements  should  be  made 
r  paying  them  a  visit  in  the  evening.  If  they  cannot 
oommodate  themselves  to  us,  it  is  for  us  to  accommodate 
irselves  to  them.    I  never  could  bring  myself  to  visit  a 
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family  at  meal-time — a  custom  with  some  pastors.  A  visit 
then  appeared  to  me  a  violation  of  the  golden  rule,  "Do 
to  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to  you."  They 
may  not  show  that  they  dislike  it ;  but  they  do,  and  their 
feelings  are  hurt  by  this  act  of  intrusion.  They  are  uneasy 
till  you  are  gone,  and  your  departure  is  a  relief,  on  this 
ground,  that  they  have  only  a  limited  time  for  taking  their 
meals.  They  have  no  desire  for  a  speedy  repetition  of  it, 
and  particularly  if  your  entrance  interfered  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  meal  itself.  The  most  suitable  time  of  the  day 
for  visiting  the  working-classes,  and  those  in  business,  is 
the  evening,  and  they  should  have  notice  beforehand  that 
you  are  coming.  I  issue  notices  the  Sunday  before ;  and  I 
make  a  point  of  never  disappointing.  If  anything  should 
occur  to  prevent  me  from  carrying  out  the  appointment,  I 
send  either  a  letter  or  card  through  the  post.  Notice  of 
the  visit  enables  them  to  prepare  for  it,  and  they  have  the 
pleasure  of  anticipation.  Visits  in  the  evening,  when  most 
of  us  get  into  a  mood  for  conversation,  give  a  pastor  the 
whole  day  for  reading,  study,  and  composition ;  and  there  is  ^ 
no  light  so  good  for  the  eyes,  and  the  health,  as  the  light  g' 
the  glorious  sun.  Hasty  visits,  lasting  for  five  minut^,  an 
objectionable.  They  don't  deserve  the  name  of  visits,  bu 
are  mere  apologies  for  them.     No  pastoral  visit  should 


less  than  half-an-hour;  and  I  would  fix  the  maximum  at  twciF 
hours.    The  strain  of  it  should  be  in  the  early  part  of  th  e 
week ;  but  a  few  visits  toward  the  end  of  the  week  are  a 
very  good  preparation  for  the  Sabbath  work.     The  aged 
and  the  sick  should  be  visited  during  the  day,  and  in  the 
afternoon  rather  than  in  the  morning. 

A  word  as  to  the  Jioiv.  A  pastor  should  not  enter  the 
house  of  his  people,  as  if  he  had  the  right  of  entrance.  He 
should  remember  that  each  man's  house  is  his  "  castle." 
He  should  enter  in  as  a  sunbeam,  and  not  as  a  blustering 
wind — quietly,  slowly,  cheerily ;  and  should  speak  and  act 
with  caution,  till  he  has  ascertained  what  are  the  facts. 
He  should  guard  against  giving  a  surprise,  or  causing  too 
great  a  disturbance.  He  should  avoid  all  prying  into 
family  affairs,  and  the  putting  of  rude,  impertinent  ques- 
tions. Humour  and  fun  he  may  indulge  in,  within  limits, 
but  not  in  coarse  jesting,  or  aught  that  savours  of  vulgarity 
and  indelicacy.  He  should  respect  himself  as  a  Christian 
man  and  minister,  and  assume  that  those  whom  he  addre98es 
do  the  same.  If  the  heads  of  the  family  choose  to  codsqU 
him,  he  should  listen  patiently,  sympathetically,  and  give 
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them  the  best  advice  in  his  power.    When  he  accedes  to  a 
reasonable  request,  it  should  be  gracefully,  and  v^rhen  the 
occasion  is  past,  there  need  be  no  further  reference  to  it. 
Se  should  lead,  but  not  monopolize,  the  conversation,  and 
should  shun  the  appearance  of  preaching   and  lecturing, 
and  the  airs  of  a  dictator.    When  he  talks  for  all,  the  visit 
is  neither  as  much  enjoyed  nor  as  profitable  as  it  would  be 
if  encouragement  were  given  to  others  to  contribute  their 
share.     Something  is  gained  by  allowing  the  members  of 
a  household  to  commit  themselves  to  right  principles.     A 
pastor  should  be  chary  about  accepting  secrets ;  but  there 
should  be  nothing  of  the  tale-bearer  about  him.     He  should 
1)6  an  allayer  of  strife,  and  a  promoter  of  peace.    He  must 
not  bear  as  hard  upon  gossip  as  a  sharp  scythe  upon  grass, 
for  gassip  is  intensely  human ;    but  there  is  gossip  and 
gosaif.     When  the  bad  point?  of  the  absent  are  touched 
upon  and  discussed,  he  should  either  change  the  subject  as 
adroitly  as  he  can,  or  bring  up  the  good  points.     He  should 
not  repeat  an  unkind  remark,  but  a  gracious  remark  may 
be    repeated   when  the   opportunity  presents    itself.      To 
increase,  not  diminish,  the  happiness  that  is  in  the  world 
should  be  with  him  a  cherished  aim.     For  what  does  the 
great  God  himself  live  but  to  diffuse  happiness  throughout 
the    universe?    The    pastor,  when    visiting,    should    not 
abruptly  or  in  a  mechanical  way  introduce  religious  topics. 
Neitner  Christ  nor  his  apostles  did  so.     They  should  be 
brought  in  gradually  and  naturally,  not  dragged  in  before 
the  way  has  been  prepared  for  them  ;  but,  when  introduced, 
he  should  manifest  that  he  has  a  profound  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in   them,  and  should  endeavour  so  to 
express  himself  upon  them  as  to  leave  in  the  hearts  of  all 
present   a  deposit  of  spiritual  blessing.     A  fine  motto  for 
a  pastor,  on  a  round  of  visiting,  is  Paul's  exhortation  to  the 
Colossians — "  Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned 
with  salt,"  the  salt  of  sound  sense,  kindness,  and  piety.     If 
a  difference  of  opinion  emerge,  he  should  suppress  a  contro- 
versial spirit ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  he  should  conduct 
the  discussion  gravely,  modestly,  and  without  any  trace  of 
bitterness.     A  pastor  should  not  feel  bound  in  every  set  of 
circumstances  to  end  the  visit  with  religious  exercises  ;  but, 
as  often  as  it  can  be  done,  he  should  read  a  previously 
selected   portion  of  Scripture,  and  offer  a  short,  compre- 
hensive, appropriate  prayer ;  but  it  should  be  different  in 
every  house.    The  Rev.  Josias  Wilson,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister of  Belfast,  and  popular  and  useful  in  his  day,  was 
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couacious  of  a  tendency  fco  fonnality  in  hia  prsyan  whoD 
engaged  in  visiting,  and  had  to  strive  against  it.  Formality 
has  to  be  fought  agunst  constantly,  and  in  all  parte  of  a 
minister's  work. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  whom.  If  I  had  to  sum  up, 
in  a  single  sentence,  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
pastoral  visitation,  my  advice  would  be  that  it  should  bf 
regular  and  impartial,  laying  fully  more  emphasis,  how- 
ever, on  the  epithet  impartial  than  the  epithet  reg^dar. 
If  a  pastor  take  to  visitation  by  fits  and  starts,  the  proba- 
bility i^  that  he  wlli  be  regarded  more  as  a  man  of  impulse 
than  principle,  and  that  he  will  ^ve  it  up  altogether.  The 
choice  seems  to  me  to  lie  between  not  doing  it  at  all  or 
doing  it  regularly  and  methodically,  and  there  is  peril  a 
shrinking  from  the  least  duty.  Where  is  it  to  stop? 
Regularity  in  visiting  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
saving  of  time.  AVhen  a  pastor  visits  regularly,  he  do* 
not  need  to  visit  so  often ;  and  when  an  exacting  spirit 
manifests  itself,  it  should  receive  no  encouragement.  Thej 
are  not  the  best  members  who  are  addicted  to  complaining, 
and  who  exact  more  than  can  be  given  in  justice  to  crthersi 
and  a  pastor's  sole  concern  should  be  not  to  supply  Jui' 
ground  of  complaint.  The  let-alone  policy  is,  in  nonw 
instances,  the  wisest  policy.  Combined  with  regularity  is 
pastoral  ^>isitation  should  be  impartiality. 

There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God,  There  was  nuw 
vrith  Christ,  He  was  interested  in  all  classes,  or  in  man «» 
man.  He  neither  courted  the  society  of  the  rich,  nor 
fawned  upon  them  ;  but  there  was  neither  envy  nor  fierce 
hatred  of  them.  If  he  vros  poor,  he  chose  to  be  so,  and  li^ 
knew  that  a  man's  life  did  not  consist  in  the  abundancs  of 
the  things  which  he  possessed.  He  did  not  refuse  to  convei* 
with  Nieodemus  under  cover  of  the  night,  becaiiae  he  ww* 
ruler  of  the  Jews.  If  he  had  loved  the  rich  young  mw  f" 
the  Gospe!  leas  for  his  natural  amiableness,  he  would  n* 
have  put  him  to  so  severe  a  teat.  In  .ill  true  love  thcni* 
an  element  of  faithfulness.  He  did  not  shut  the  door* 
heaven  in  the  face  of  the  rich,  but  pitied  tbem  bocaufie  tha* 
was  so  much  wind  and  tide  between  -them  and  the  hsv* 
of  rest.  "  How  hardly  shal  1  they  that  have  riches  tatar  inl* 
the  kingdom  of  Godl"  came  forth  from  his  lips  on  ll* 
bosom  of  a  sigh.  The  rich  man  in  the  parable  wa<  M* 
denied  an  escort  of  angels  because  he  was  rich,  but  beW"* 
he  was  selfish  and  sensual.  The  miniatn'  of  Jesiww*>* 
ministry  of  reconciliation,  and  he  exereiBcd  it  in  •  spirit  of **" 
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strictest  impartiality.    He  did  not  love  the  poor  because  they 
were  poor,  but  because  they  had  within  them  priceless  souls. 
Their  poverty  was  simply  an  additional  reason  for  compas- 
sionating them,  but  not  the  strongest  reason.    To  look  at 
men  in  spiritual  aspects  was  one  of  his  chief  distinctions. 
His  pity  for  the  poor  was  genuine — purity  itself.    It  was 
not  vitiated  by  anything  of   the  nature  of  contempt,  or 
patronage,  or  favour,  and  ne  was  an  illustration  of  Elizabeth 
Fry's  maxim,  "  The  soul  of  caring  for  the  poor  is  caring  for 
the  soul."    It  is  those  who  help  the  poor  to  help  themselves 
that  are  thanked  by  them ;  and  Jesus  was  such  a  benefactor. 
fie  did  not  favour  the  principle  of  indiscrimiinate  charity ; 
but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  he  never  gave  to 
the  poor.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  when  he  said  to 
Judas,  "  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  some  of  the  disciples 
thought  that  he  meant  that,  as  purse-bearer,  he  ''should 
give  something  to  the  poor."     It  was  one  proof  of  his  Mes- 
«iahship  that  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  to  them.    He 
liad  freedom  of  access  to  them  ;  there  was  less  of  pride  and 

Prejudice  among  them,  and  the  Gospel  was  their  great  want, 
here  is  no  denying,  then,  that  the  ministry  and  character 
of  Jesus  was  beautifully  impartial;  and  this  feature 
should  be  imitated  by  all  Christians  and  Christian  pastors. 
Those  pastors  act  very  unwisely  who  incur  the  rebuke 
implied  in  the  question,  '*  Are  ye  not  partial  in  yourselves  ?" 
The  pastor  of  a  church  is  necessarily  brought  more  into 
contact  with  some  members  than  others,  e.^.,  with  the 
office-bearers ;  and  it  is  unavoidable  that  intercoui-se  with 
them  should  ripen  into  friendship,  which,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  is  "  the  wine  of  life."  He 
is  as  capable  of  friendship  as  the  members ;  has,  like  them, 
a  yearning  for  it,  and  is  as  likely  as  themselves  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it ;  and  he  that  would  object  to  his  having  friends, 
and  treating  them  as  such,  has  in  him  depths  of  unreason- 
ableness. That  life  is  poorer  than  it  should  be  which  is 
blessed  by  no  friendship.  But  a  pastor  may  have  his 
friends  without  displaying  partiality.  He  may  and  should 
recognise  the  claims  of  all  the  members  of  his  congregation 
for  a  due  amount  of  pastoral  visitation ;  and  he  should  so 
act  towards  those  who  are  liable  to  be  forgotten  and 
slighted — the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  spiritually 
halt — that  they  shall  feel  that  there  is  one  who  sees  them 
in  the  light  of  God  and  eternity,  and  who  is  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  them.  The  more  mindful  he  is  of  these  classes  the 
doser  does  he  tread  in  the  steps  of  him  who  cared  for  no 


man,  aad  yet  for  every  man;  and  it  is  impossible  that,  actjng  -^-^ 
in  this  kind,  condescending,  impartial  way,  he  can  leave  the  ^S 
world  unrcgretted.  The  Bible  should  be  a  favourite  with  ..^>:-^ 
the  humbler  classes,  for  it  throws  its  shield  over  them^^  _^^^ 
"Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the  Lord  wil^;^  ■, 
deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble."  This  is  a  aplendj^^-^ 
promise;  and  if  a  pastor  consider  the  poor,  he  will  neither — _^ 
suffer  himself  to  be  imposed  on,  nor  help  them  pecuniarily  «-  -^^ 
the  expense  of  their  character  and  their  souls.  In  th^^^ 
memorable  saying  of  our  Lord,  "The  poor  ye  have  nln-at^  ^^ 
with  you,"  the  poor  are  commended  to  ua;  and  if  wo  'Ir  ^^ 
wisely,  tenderly,  generously  with  them,  great  shall  he  o^j^ 
reward,  here  and  hereafter.  As  it  has  been  elegantly  ax,/ 
touchingly  expressed,  "  The  tears  of  the  poor  are  the  t'airfesf 
pearls  on  the  pa!)  of  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  flock,"  To 
no  minister  of  the  Gospel  is  the  thought  of  going  down  to  hii 
grave,  unhonoured  and  unwept,  welcome ;  but  of  this  tticrou 
no  danger  if,  as  a  pastor,  he  bear  in  mind  the  poatico- 
philosophic  line  of  Schilier,  "  He  that  would  reap  love  taust 
sow  love."  and  act  upon  it. 

Pastoral   visitation,  besides  embracing  the  poor,  shonlil 
embrace  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  troubled,  the  sorrowinj^ 
the  bereaved,  and  afflicted.     That  member  of  a  congrcgstjon 
who,  as  long  as  health  and  strength  permitted,  was  a  rrgulK" 
attendant  at  public  worship,  is  well  entitled  to  an  occitaiaul 
visit  from  the  pastor  when,  owing  to  advancing  years,  and  ^^ 
infirmities  which  they  bring,  he  can  no  longer  respond  totb^ 
ringing  of  the  Sabbath  bell,  and  join  in  the  service  of  Oo^'* 
house.     If  with  the  pastor  it  be  a  case  of  "  out  of  sight,  o**- 
of  mind,"  the  deprivation  will  be  all  the  more  kc«nlyW' 
and  his  pastor's  neglect  may  do  him  spiritual  injury. 
To  all  of  us  this  world  is  a  scene  of  trial. 

"  Though  trouble  springe  not  from  the  dnst. 

Nor  sorrow  from  Ihe  gnDund; 
Yet  ills  on  ilia,  bj  hea-ven's  decree, 

In  man's  estate  are  found." 

There  is  no  escape  from  them.     Verily  faith  in  Christ  i'^fT 
not  raise  us  above  them.     But  their  prt^suro  variisa  at  ti**" 
ferent  periods.     There  are  times  when  they  rash  apon  **^ 
fill  the  heart  with  care  and  sorrow,  and  we  find  ounel*^^^ 
sighing,  "  0  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  woulfl  J 
fly  away,  and  be  at  rest."     Sometimes  they  conio  saddei ' 
before  we   have  had   tim"  *"  m*wiMw  Mn^lmMid 
endurance,  changing  the  I 
dftrkness  of  ni^t;  and 
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members  of  his  church,  the  pastor  who  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  should  give  them  a  foremost  place  in  his 
closet  wrestlings,  and  should  resolve  to  be  all  the  more 
attentive.  He  should  the  more  readily  visit  them,  to 
advise  with  and  console  them  that,  if  they  have  studied 
Christianity  to  any  purpose,  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it 
is  "  the  religion  of  the  sorrowful,"  and  that  "  Earth  has  no 
sorrows  which  heaven  cannot  heal." 

So  long  as  there  is  either  heart  or  conscience  in  a  pastor, 
and  so  long  as  he  has  any  respect  for  the  will  of  Christ, 
and  any  desire  to  do  good,  a  special  mindfulness  of  all  in 
the  congregation  known  to  be  in  circumstances  of  sickness 
will  characterize  him.     It  is  wrong  in  sick  ones  and  their 
relatives  to  assume  that  the  pastor  knows  how  they  are 
situated.    He  really  is  not  omniscient.     The  least  they  can 
do  is  to  give  him  information  ;  but,  once  given,  he  should  at 
his  earliest  convenience  pay  them  a  visit.   If  he  were  to  delay, 
and  death  were  to  seize  his  prey,  the  friends  would  have 
diflSculty  in  forgiving  him,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  for- 
give himself.     I  admire  the  condensation  and  suggestive- 
ness  of  the  following  sentence — "  The  Christian  visitation 
of  the  sick  was  called  into  existence  as  by  a  single  word  of 
the  judge  of  the  Future:  '  I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me.'" 
There  are  few  Christians  who  have  not  thought  with  them- 
selves that,  if  Christ  were  now  on  earth,  they  would  lavish 
kindness  upon  him.     They  forget  that  he  is  here  in  the 
persons  of  his  disciples,  and  that  he  so  identifies  himself 
with    them — the    poorest    and    the    humblest — that     he 
accepts   as   done   to   himself   what   is  done  to  them.     To 
see    him    behind    them    makes    it    easy,    and     in    some 
respects  pleasant,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  render  them  what 
Service  we  are  able ;  but  if  our  visits  to  them  are  to  be  of 
Use  they  must  be  well  timed,  not  too  frequent,  and  short, 
and  there  must  be  consideration,  mingled  with  ejaculatory 
prayer  before  and  after,  and  some  degree  of  preparation. 
Xhe  tone  of  the  *yoice  and  the  manner  at  the  bedside  should 
l>e  gentle  and  subdued  ;  the  convei^ation  should  be  suitable 
^nd  soothing,  and  adapted  to  produce  patience,  resignation, 
and  hope ;  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  illness  as  a  proof  of 
divine  faithfulness  and  love,  and  to  impress  it  on  the  subject, 
and  all  concerned,  that  the  main  thing  is  to  have  it  sancti- 
fied ;  it  is  well  to  refer  to  it  as  a  means  to  prevent  walk- 
ing in  a  vain  show,  to  dissipate  the  shadows  which  are  so 
apt  to  gather  round  us,  and  substitute  realities  for  them ; 
appropriate  passages    of   Scripture  should    be  read    and 
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quoted,  and,  when  convenient  to  offer  prayer,  it  should  be 
brief,  pointed,  and  full  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  The 
repetition  of  a  hymn,  such  as — ''  Ood  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way,"  or  "  Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  has  an  excellent 
effect.  When  recovery  sets  in  the  visit  may  be  prolonged. 
At  the  sick  bedside  two  things  should  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  the  pastor — (1)  That  there  are  fears  for  the  issue, 
and  thoughts  which  are  not  expressed ;  (2)  that  it  is  not 
thought  about  death,  but  thought  about  the  love  of  Grod  as 
manifested  in  the  gift  of  Christ  to  be  the  world's  Saviour, 
that  makes  morally  meet  for  "  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light."  If  these  two  things  be  borne  in  mind,  no  very 
regrettable  error  will  be  committed. 

"  It  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faithful  *' 
— and  pastors.      "  The  faithful  shepherd  and  watcher  for 
souls,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  "gains  in  the  long  run 
more  esteem   and  confidence  than  the  most  richly  gifted 
preacher,  who  is   nothing  more  than  a  preacher.''     Apart 
from   the  fulfilment  of  his  sacred  trust,  the  pastor  cai 
neither  glorify  God,  nor  advance   the  kingdom   of  truthk^ 
and  righteousness,  liberty  and  happiness.    Faithful  himself  ^ 
it  is  the  will  of  God   that  his  children,  whether  holding 
office  in  the  Christian  church  or  not,  should  be  faithful ;  an3. 
the  best  way  of  preaching  faithfulness  is  to  be  ourselves 
faithful.     In  this  course  of  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology  I 
have  left  many  subjects  unnoticed,  and  much  unsaid  on  those 
points  to  which  attention  has  been  directed;    but  I  trust 
that  some  useful  hints  and  suggestions  havefaJlen  from  me; 
and  now,  in  closing,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  for  each 
of  you  is  that  you  may  be  long  spared  to  "  work  the  work  of 
the  Lord,"  and  greatly  prospered  in  its  prosecution,  that  you 
may  be  richly  endowed  with  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
from  above,  and  enabled  so  to  live  that,  when  the  end  comes, 
you  will  be  able  to  say  with  Ambrose  of  Milan — "I  have  not 
so  behaved  myself  among  you  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
live  longer ;  and  I  do  not  fear  to  die,  because  I  have  such 
a  good  master." 

GEORGE  CRON. 


Edward  Irvino  once  succeeded  in  bringine  a  sceptic  to  the  church,  and 
eventually  to  Christ,  by  showing  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  a  piece  of  patent  leather  that  lay  on  the  counter  when 
he  one  day  made  a  call  for  his  wife.  The  shoemaker  said,  when  th^ 
preacher  left,  *'  I  must  go  to  hear  that  man,  he  kens  aboat  leather ! " 
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The  remarkable  narrative  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis 
concerning  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  its  builders,  forms  an  important  link  of  connection 
between  the  narrative  of  the  flood  and  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Abraham,  or,  to  speak  more  generally,  between  post- 
diluvian and  patriarchal  times.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
will  of  God  that  the  descendants  of  Noah  should  not  keep 
together  in  one  compact  mass,  but  should  spread  over  the 
eajrth,  and  replenish  it  (Gen.  ix,  1).  It  looks  as  if  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  these  second  fathers  of  the 
family  of  man  were  unwilling  to  separate  from  on^ 
another;  for  in  the  list  that  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  of  the  descendants  of  Shem  we  are  informed  that  in 
the  days  of  Peleg,  the  great-great-great-grandson  of  Noah, 
"  the  earth  was  divided."  The  word  Peleg  means  to  divide, 
and  the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  either  by  anticipa- 
tion, or  in  commemoration  of  this  great  event  of  his  life- 
time. The  Lord  seems  to  have  revealed  in  the  days  of 
Peleg  where  he  wished  the  descendants  of  Shem,  of  Ham, 
and  of  Japhet  respectively  to  live — dividing  the  earth 
among  them — and  in  the  tenth  of  Genesis  the  lists  of  their 
posterities  are  given.  The  New  Testament  supports  this 
inference  which  we  draw  from  the  Old;  because  in  his 
sermon  on  Mars  Hill  the  apostle  Paul  said,  "  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed, 
and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation"  (Acts  xvii,  26). 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Xx>rd  that  these  families  should  be  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  earth  was  wide,  and  fertile,  and  beautif uL 
B'ar  to  the  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  cradle  of  the  race 
the  broad  rivers  of  India  rolled  down  their  mighty  tides  to 
the  sea  through  fruitful,  but  as  yet,  unfrequented  climes; 

*  Mr.  Morison,  8  Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  began,  a  week  or  two  ago,  to 
iflsae,  in  monthly  parts,  a  volume  by  the  Editor,  entitled  The  Patriarchs: 
TTteir  Lives  and  Lessons.  The  latter  prepared  this  article  on  "  The  Con- 
^asi<m  of  Languages,''  intending  it  to  be  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his 
xrorky  or  stepping-stone  between  the  immediately  post-deluviau  and 
patriarchal  period.  On  second  thoughts  he  deemed  such  a  chapter 
Xinneoessary  but  he  takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  here  that  his 
^-eaders  may  understand  the  style  in  which  the  forthcoming  volume  is 
xmtten,  and  especially  how  liie  expository  and  the  practical  parts 
fit  into  one  another. 
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and  far  to  the  west  the  snow-crownu'l  lll()U^t;li:l-^  of  lvi]-'-p< 
looVed  down  upon  virgin,  and,  as  yet,  untillcJ  acr  ^,  i1i.it 
'  .ic  also  worthy  of  the  Hebrew  appellation,  "  the  gardens 
of  the  Lord."  It  would  be  in'  every  way  better  for  the 
fast  increasing  tribes  to  file  off  to  the  east  and  west,  to  tho 
north  and  south,  and  occupy  these  productive  lands.  Such 
separation  would  thus  tend  to  their  material  prosperity,  and 
their  moral  and  religious  prosperity  as  well;  for  virtue 
generally  accompanies  the  hardy  colonist  in  his  struggle  to 
keep  a  footing  for  himself  amid  a  sparse  population,  while 
vice  riots  amid  the  crowds  that  congregate  in  the  teeming 
city. 

But,  alas!  although  warned  by  the  disasters  of  the  flood, 
man  had  not  yet  learned  to  submit  his  proud  will  to  the  wiU 
of  God.     Depravity  and  rebellion  still  were  rampant.     As 
yet,  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  all   lived 
together:    and    they  seem,  moreover,  to  have  been  united 
under  one    mighty    leader,    if    we  may  so  far  follow  the 
teachings  of  tradition,  suppoi-ted  as  these  are  by  the  unqual- 
ified declaration  of  Josephus.      Nimrod    was  the  name  ol 
the  proud  spirit  who,  in  these  post-del  uvian  days,  defied  thi 
Lord  with    Satanic  hate,  and   well-nigh    Satanic    powei 
Indeed,  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  story  is  altogether 
traditional  one,  for  the  Bible  lends  some  countenance  to 
We  read  in  Gen.  x,  6-11,  that  one  of  the  sons  of  Ham  wi 
Gush,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  Gush  was  Nimrod  (literally 
rebel)y  of  whom  we  are  told  that  he  began  to  be  a  migh" 
one  in  the  earth.     "  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  t" 
Lord:    wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod,  the  miglM. 
hunter  before  the  Lord.     And  the  beginning  of  his  kingd* 
was  Bal)el  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Galneh,  in  the  land      «/* 
Shinar."     Now,  when  we  find  that  a  tower  called  Babel  w^r^i 
built  in  this  very  land  of  Shinar,  in  the  eleventh  chap't^^r, 
and  that  a  city  called  by   the  same  name  was  built     h>jr 
Nimrod  in  the  tenth,  the  inference  is  a  highly  probable  OFie 
that  he  who  was  at  the  building  of  the  city  instigated   tbe 
building  of  the  tower ;  and  that,  although  the  latter  Go<l- 
defying  erection  was  blasted  by  Divine  indignation,  the 
city,  in  modified  dimensions,  was  allowed  to  remain  after  tbe 
dispersion  of  the  families  of  mankind  throughout  the  eartb. 
Nor  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  maintaining  that  Nimrod, 
Noah's  grandson,  might  be  flourishing  a  good  many  years 
after  the  birth   of   Peleg,  removed  from  the  parent  stock 
by  one  or  two  other  generations;  for  although  man's  life  w»? 
snorter  now  than  it  had  been  before  the  flood,  it  was  still 
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much  longer  than  the  permanent  standard  of  threescore  and 
ten,  to  which  it  was  ultimately  reduced. 

We  ai*e  now  prepai'ed  to  take  up  the  narrative  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Genesis. 

The  great  mass  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
Hpeaking  one  language,  had  thus  been  keeping  closely 
together  against  the  express  commands  of  God.  They  seem 
tx)  have  been  somewhat  migratory  in  their  movements ;  for, 
starting  from  the  base  of  Ararat,  they  had  moved  first  con- 
ssiderably  towards  the  east,  and  then,  dissatisfied  apparently 
Avith  their  place  of  settlement,  they  had  returned  westward 
sgain.  At  length  they  seem  to  have  all  agreed  as  to  the 
asaJubrity  and  general  attractiveness  of  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
«i  district  of  Babylonia,  and  there  they  determined  to 
^ibide. 

Inspired,  probably,  by  the  rebellious  Nimrod,  they  re- 
ssolved  upon  a  direct  defiance  of  the  Almighty.  They  knew 
very  well  that  he  wished  them  to  separate  into  different 
nationalities ;  and  yet  they  were  bent  upon  keeping  together, 
7)referring  the  reign  of  the  bad  man  who  wished  to  weld  them 
into  one  enslaved  kingdom,  and  thus  keep  them  in  his  own 
hand.  But  there  could  be  ho  kingdom  without  a  metropolis; 
and,  as  3'et,  they  had  owned  nothing  worthy  of  the  name. 
Acting  under  the  same  evil  inspiration,  they  resolved  to 
build  an  immense  and  lofty  tower  probably  in  the  centre  of 
this  city,  "  whose  top  might  reach  unto  heaven."  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  warranted  to  understand  by  this  plainly 
hyperbolical  expression  more  than  that  the  tower  was 
intended  to  be  of  an  altitude  as  yet  unparalleled  in  the 
world's  architecture — just  as  the  expression  "  the  cities  are 
great  and  walled  up  to  heaven,"  (Deut.  i,  28)  means  only 
that  the  walls  were  exceeding  high.  The  objects  mentioned 
as  aimed  at  by  the  erection  or  this  tower  are  two : — to 
"  make  us  a  name,"  and  "  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  Many  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  world,  such  as  the  pyramids  of 
E^ypt  and  the  Trilithon  of  Baalbek,  seem  to  have  been 
erected  mainly  with  the  design  of  showing  the  daring  of 
the  builders,  as  well  as  the  immense  amount  of  human  and 
animal  muscle  and  sinew  which  a  tyrant  had  at  his 
command.  The  second  motive  mentioned,  without  doubt, 
leaves  the  impression  upon  the  mind  that  the  city  and 
tower  together  were  intended  to  be  a  centre  of  strength,  and 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  Other  ends  might  have 
been  answered  by  the  wonderful  structure,  as  various  critics 
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and  commentators  suggest,  such  as  to  i)e  a  rallyiiiu  point 
and  landmark  when  seen  far  across  the  level  plain  of 
Babylonia — to  be  a  sun-dial  and  astronomical  observatory — 
to  serve  also  for  idolatrous  worship,  and  thus  yet  mare 
directly  defy  the  one  living  and  true  God.  Still  these  latter 
reasons  are  only  probable  ones.  It  is  best  not  to  go  beyond 
the  definite  declarations  of  Scripture. 

There  were  no  stone  quarries  at  hand  such  as  supplied 
the  marvellous  builders  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But 
there  was  an  abundance  of  clay  on  the  loamy  plain.  This 
clay  they  turned  into  bricks,  and  for  mortar  they  used  the 
bituminous  slime  of  the  region. 

So  their  work  began  not  in  God,  but  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  stands  written,  however,  "  Except  the  Lord 
build  the  house  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it"  The 
Lord  was  not  for  them  but  against  them.  Speaking  after 
the  manner  of  men,  the  sacred  writer  fj^escrioes  the  Lord 
Jehovah  as  coming  down  to  inspect  the  impious  operations. 
He  even  represents  a  Divine  consultation  as  having  been  held 
in  heaven  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  the  consultation  on  earth. 
The  builders  had  said,  "Go  to,  let  us  build;"  but  Jehovah  says 
(in  the  plural  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  take  it,  rather  than  the 
plural  of  excellence),  "  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
lound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and  they  left  off  to 
build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel : 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the 
earth ;  and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  "  (Gen.  xi,  7-9).  The  root  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Babel  (full  form  Balbel)  is  BcUcd  to  confound. 
The  very  same  word  is  also  rendered  "  Babylon  "  throughout 
the  Word  of  God  where  the  city  or  empire  of  that  name  is 
referred  to.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  tower  and  city  have  not  got 
the  same  name  in  our  version,  when  they  have  the  same 
name  in  the  original  of  the  Word  of  (Jod. 

The  Bible  is  truly  a  wonderful  book.  It  strides  forward 
with  majestic  and  authoritative  step  over  dangerous  and 
dijBScult  ground  where  all  other  books  falter  and  stop  short 
It  relates  to  us  with  all  the  detailed  particularity  that  is 
characteristic  of  truthfulness — the  genesis,  the  birth  of  the 
world  and  the  creation  of  man  ;  and  here  it  unhesitatingly 

fives  its  deliverance  on  a  question  which  otherwise  would 
ave  seemed  mysterious.     It  the  different  families  of  man- 
kind have  all  sprung  from  one  common  head,  how  is  it  tiu^ 
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as  far  back  as  the  records  of  them  extend,  they  have  all 
along  spoken  different  languages  ?  That  question  is  answered 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  Lord 
confounded  their  speech  at  the  tower  of  Babel;  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  place  has  all  along  borne  the  name  of  Babel 
— "  confusion '' — is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the 
Bible's  narrative,  marvellous  as  it  is. 

Yet  there  is  no  need  for  supposing  that  the  Lord  suddenly 
taught  divers  groups  of  these  builders  different  languages 
in  a  moment  of  time.  A  few  variations  of  mood  and 
alterations  in  tone  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to 
make  them  unintelligible  to  one  another.  The  man  who 
speaks  broad  Scotch  is  sometimes  like  unto  one  who 
uses  a  foreign  tongue  to  the  citizens  of  London.  This 
supposition  is  rendered  all  the  more  probable  by  the 
fact  that  our  modern  comparative  philologists  have 
brought  out  numerous  points  of  resemblance,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  diversity,  between  the  languages  spoken  by 
the  peoples  whose  origin  can  be  traced  even  by  a  secular 
historian  to  this  Babylonian  centre. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  foreign  countries  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  without  an  interpreter,  will 
be  able  to  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  trade  or 
commerce  in  such  circumstances.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  gives  a 
ffood  representation  of  the  difficulties  which  the  builders  of 
Babel  would  experience  from  the  pen  of  "  an  ancient  French 
poet,  Du  Bartas,  not  badly,  though  rather  quaintly,  meta- 
phrased by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Sylvester."       , 

"  Some  speak  between  the  teeth,  some  in  the  nose, 
Some  in  the  throat  their  words  do  ill  dispose  : 

*  Bring  me,*  cjuoth  one,  *  a  trowel  quickly,  quick  ! ' 
One  brinffs  him  up  a  hammer.  *  Hew  this  orick,' 
Another  bids,  ana  then  they  cleave  a  tree  ; 

*  Make  fast  this  rope,'  and  then  they  let  it  flee ; 
One  calls  for  planks,  another  mortar  lacks  ; 
They  bear  the  first  a  stone,  the  last  an  axe  ; 

One  would  have  spikes,  and  him  a  spade  they  give  ; 

Another  asks  a  saw,  and  gets  a  sieve. 

Thus  crossly  crost,  they  prate  and  point  in  vain  ; 

What  one  hath  made,  another  mars  again. 

These  masons,  then,  seeing  the  storm  arrived 

Of  Grod's  just  wrath,  all  weak  and  heart-deprived, 

Fprsake  their  purpose,  and,  like  frantic  fools. 

Scatter  their  stuff  and  tumble  down  their  tools." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  warranted  to  call  any  of  the 
towers,  or  sub-structures,  at  present  standing  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Babylon,  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel. 
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If  the  Bira  NiTnroud  (198  feet  high)  be  the  relic  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  so  amply  described  by  Herodotus,  it  can  be 
proved  that  it  was  first  erected  in  1100  B.C. — a  date  by  far 
too  late  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
Now,  although  the  Arabs  do  call  a  low  and  spacious  pile  of 
brick-work,  four  miles  from  Hillah,  by  the  name  of  "the 
mound  of  Babel,"  it  is  probable  that  it,  like  all  the  other 
mounds  which  our  Rawlinsons  and  Layards  have  laid 
open  to  the  eager  inspection  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
represents  buildings  which  stood  at  or  near  the  site  of 
Ifimrod's,  but  were  all  the  erections  of  a  later  period. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  late  lamented  Mr.  George 
Smith  discovered  a  fragment  of  an  Assyrian  tablet  (now 
marked  K  3657  in  the  British  Museum),  containing  an 
account  of  the  building  of  this  tower,  and  thus,  like  his 
Deluge  discoveries,  wondrously  supporting  the  genuineness 
of  Genesis.  In  the  first  column  we  read,  according  to 
Boscawen's  translation :  "  Babylon  corruptly  to  sin  went, 
and  small  and  great  mingled  on  the  mound."  In  column 
two  we  again  read :  "  In  his  anger,  also,  the  secret  counsel  he 
poured  out;  to  scatter  abroad  his  face  he  set;  he  gave  a 
command  to  make  strange  their  speech ;  their  progress  he 
impeded."     (Pulpit  Commentary  on  Genesis,) 

Let  me  here  add  one  or  two  practical  reflections  suggested 
by  this  subject.  I  shall  merely  state  them,  leaving  the 
reader  to  fill  up  the  suggestions  in  the  course  of  his  own 
meditations. 

1.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  the  continents  and 
islands  of  the  world  which  he  has  made  should  be  occupied. 
When  depression  of  trade  in  the  great  centres  of  population 
and  civilization  sends  hundreds  and  thousands  to  distant 
colonies  in  quest  of  more  room  and  honourable  spheres  of 
employment,  we  have  an  instance  before  us  of  evil  being 
overruled  for  good. 

2.  Men  still  rebel  against  God,  and  rear  their  puny 
Babels.  Every  transgressor  of  the  commandments  of  the 
most  high  is  a  Babel-builder ;  and  all  the  works  done  in 
such  a  spirit  of  defiance  are  destined  to  be  overthrown. 

3.  Men  have  magistrates  called  Deans  of  Guild,  who 
inspect  buildings  and  determine  whether  they  are  safe  or 
not,  and  reared  according  to  civic  regulations.  But  this 
Divine  Inspector  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  examines  the 
moral  edifices  of  character  which  men  build,  and  decides  as 
to  whether  they  shall  stand  or  fall. 

4.  Merely  to  make  ourselves  a  name  is  an  unworthj 
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lotive  of  action.  The  Lord  has  indeed  given  us  a  natural 
Dve  of  approbation ;  but  when  we  seek  a  name  to  ourselves 
\,  must  ever  be  in  subordination  to  his  name  and  his  gloiy, 
F  we  expect  to  have  his  approbation  and  smile. 

6.  Babel  means  "  confusion,"  and  Binah,  in  the  Hebrew 
Buaguage,  means  "  understanding."  Without  an  unwarrant- 
,ble  stretch  of  imagination  we  may  say  that  Jehovah  him- 
elf  built  at  Jerusalem  the  tower  of  Binah.  It  stands  over 
he  place  called  Calvary.  It  is  a  tower  of  refuge  for  the 
listressed  and  the  convinced  of  sin.  In  it  men  come  to 
mderstand  the  character  of  the  sin-hating  and  yet  the  sin- 
)ardoning  God.  Gazing  through  the  burnished  glasses  of 
hia  tower  they  come  also  to  understand  their  duty  to  God 
md  their  duty  to  one  another.  Nay  more,  this  tower 
.'eally  reaches  to  heaven.  By  an  internal  ladder,  he  who 
lath  entered  it,  scales  the  skies  and  arrives  at  the  heavenly 
[Canaan. 

6.  The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
he  miracle  of  Babel.  On  the  one  occasion  speech  was  con- 
founded ;  but  on  the  other,  the  multitude  "  were  confounded 
3ecause  that  every  man  heard  the  apostles  speak  in  his  own 
anguage."  God's  object  in  the  one  case  was  to  keep  men 
from  plotting  against  him,  but  in  the  other  to  bring  them 
jO  know  his  grace,  that  they  might  carry  the  tidings  of  his 
jreat  salvation  to  their  distant  and  far-divided  homes. 

7.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  a  man  to  hear  "in  his  own 
tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God."  God's  word  was 
originally  written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  masses  in 
our  country  could  get  no  good  from  it  should  it  be  presented 
bo  them  to-day  in  its  first  dress.  What  a  boon  an  excellent 
translation  such  as  that  which  we  enjoy !  And  what  a  boon 
bo  heathen  people — Bibles  in  their  own  vernacular  languages, 
BUid  missionaries  who  can  address  them  in  the  same  !  Let 
as  aid  all  evangelical  missionary  societies  with  our  con- 
tributions and  our  prayers. 

8.  God  at  first  scattered  mankind  into  different 
countries ;  but  he  will  yet  bring  his  people  home  to  his  own 
central  Zion  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Earth's  Babel 
tongues,  as  Montgomery  says,  shall  then  merge  into  the 
choral  harmonies  of  heaven.  Mortals  have  many  languages, 
but  the  immortals  one.  The  sons  of  Ham  shall  then  under- 
stand the  sons  of  Japhet ;  and  both  shall  join  the  sons  of 
Shem,  in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and 
of  the  Lamb. 
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Limited  as  imagination  is,  it  can  traverse  a  long  range 
between  the  vast  and  the  minute.  Between  the  conceivable 
dimensions  of  a  primordial  atom  and  the  mass  of  our  work) 
the  distance  is  immense ;  but  who  can  tell  how  much  greater 
in  proportion  still  may  the  distance  in  amount  be  between 
our  globe  and  the  sum  of  the  orbs  and  worlds  that  constitute 
the  universe  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  were  it  only 
because  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  smallest  body  in  tl:^ 
universe  has  an  influence  on  all  the  rest.  Comparatively 
minute  as  our  world  is,  could  it  be  annihilated  that  annihi- 
lation would  derange  the  entire  physical  universe.  But 
worlds  that  revolve  at  vast  distances  from  each  other 
influence  each  other  otherwise  than  merely  by  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  influence  of  the  sun  as  the  source  of  heat 
and  light  is  so  far  familiar  to  us  all.  Whether  light  be  a 
mode  of  motion  amongst  the  atoms  of  ether,  or  a  radiating 
substance,  the  most  distant  star  that,  with  the  best  (S 
telescopes  only,  can  be  seen  from  the  earth,  must  be  influ- 
encing this  earth  continuously.  The  influence  is  sensible  to 
the  eye  of  every  beholder,  and  must,  were  it  only  by  its 
mere  impinging  upon  our  world,  so  far  aflect  that  world 
as  a  whole.  So  must  the  light  reflected  from  our  world 
influence  every  world  from  which  it  can  be  seen,  either  as  a 
moon  or  as  a  star.  Thus  all-pervading  is  the  unity  of 
nature,  so  far  as  physical  matter  and  force  are  concerned. 
May  it  not  be  so,  or  rather,  must  it  not  to  a  great  extent 
be  so  in  the  universe  of  mind  ? 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  knowledge  of  what  takes 
place  in  one  world  would,  if  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the 
mhabitants  of  other  worlds,  influence  them.  It  is  a  question 
whether  simple  volition  may  not  be  made  to  travel  direct  from 
the  inhabitants  of  one  world  to  those  of  another?  While 
knowledge  may  be  compared  to  the  progress  of  a  material 
mass,  may  not  volition  be  compared  to  the  transit  of  light  ? 
Some  tell  us  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  young  family  to  be 
made  to  reside  in  a  debased  neighbourhood,  however  con- 
tinuously they  may  be  kept  from  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  They  hold  that  a  morally  unhealthy  influence 
may  be  said  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  the  air.  It  is  not  of 
importance  for  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  question. 
It  is  with  the  influemce  of  knowledge  that  we  have  at  pres- 
ent specially  to  do.      The  insignificance  of  our  eartn,  as 
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compared  to  the  aggregate  of  the  suns  and  systems  that 
constitute  the  universe,  has  been  made  a  ground  of  objection 
to  the  doctrine  that  Qod  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  his 
only  begotten  Son  to  seek  and  save  rebellious  men.  It  has 
specially  been  made  a  ground  of  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  is  divine,  and  that  by  him,  or  for  him,  were  all 
things  made.  It  has  been  objected  that,  even  in  the  solar 
system,  there  are  worlds  more  vast  and  glorious  than  ours, 
having  varieties  of  life  to  which  we  have  nothing  like;  and 
that,  while  the  Creator  says  of  our  world  that  he  made  it 
not  in  vain,  but  made  it  to  be  inhabited,  so,  doubtless,  other 
worlds,  so  well  adapted  for  being  the  abodes  of  intelligent 
moral  beings,  will  have  their  inhabitants  also ;  and  we  are 
asked,  Is  man  or  the  handful  of  beings  that  have  consti- 
tuted the  human  race  so  great,  that  they  should  have  such 
a  «ltsproportionate  amount  of  the  Creator's  regard?  There 
might  be  force  in  this  objection  if  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds  could,  as  creatures,  be  in  their  nature  superior  to 
man ;.  and  if  it  were  impossible  for  them  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  human  redemption. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  good  that  is  among  men  at 
present  they  have  attained  to,  to  a  great  extent,  through 
the  history  and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  The  Jews  had  to  make  a  history  before  their  history 
could  be  the  invaluable  lesson  to  all  the  world  that  it  is  or  is 
adapted  to  be.  Who  can  tell  how  wide  the  range  is  of  the 
principle  involved  in  this  ?  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  existence  of  creatures  superior  to  man,  in  their  nature, 
is  possible.  Being  made  by  God  himself,  and  made  in  the 
i/mage  of  God,  man  may  be  considered  the  highest  possible 
kind  of  creature.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels — some  would  read,  made  little  less 
than  divine ;  but  does  it  mean  lower  than  angels  in  nature, 
or,  merely,  lower  for  a  time  in  position  ?  The  Lord  of 
glory  himself  for  a  time  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  did 
active,  wearying,  patient  labour,  but  that  did  not  affect  his 
essential  nature.  All  angels  are,  for  the  time,  servants  of 
those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
for  our  present  purpose  to  decide  whether  as  creatures  man- 
kind are  equal  to,  or  superior  to,  all  other  intelligent  moral 
beings,  or  whether  their  number  will  continue  to  be  less 
than  that  of  all  others  put  together.  We  know  that  angels 
desire  to  look  into  the  things  that  concern  the  Church  of 
Ood,  in  this  world,  and  that  they  are  learning  truths  about 
Qod  that  probably  they  would  not,  otherwise,  have  been 
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able  so  fully  to  comprehend.  And  if  some  of  them  are  thus, 
at  times,  or  for  a  season,  near  to  men,  who  can  say  to  what 
extent  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  carry  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  whether 
physical  or  spiritual  worlds  ?  The  risen  Saviour  ascended 
into  the  heavens.  An  angel  in  the  days  of  Daniel  could 
obey  a  command  to  fly  swiftly. 

Two  questions  here  claim  notice.     Is  it  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds  to  sin,  thus  rendering  it  important 
for  them  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  love  of  God  than 
they  could   be   if   only  instructed   through  the  works  of 
creation  ?     And  can  they  so  understand  what  suffering  is 
as  that  they  could  feel  the  force  of  an  argument  founded 
upon  the  suffering  that  Chiist  endured  while  in  a  fleshly 
body  ?  In  reference  to  the  first  question  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  if  it  be  not  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds 
to  sin,  they  must  be  as  (yi^eatnreH  inferior  to  man.     They 
could  not  be  in  the  highest  sense  voluntary  agents.     They 
could  not  have  the  bliss  of  being  commended.     No  one  can 
honestly  accept  commendation  for  acting  in  a  certain  way 
unless  he  has  the  consciousness  that  he  could  have  acted 
differently.     In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it  might  be 
urged  that  capacity  for  enjoyment  involves  capacity  for 
suffering.     Those  who  are  competent  to  enjoy  in  what  may 
be  called  the  circumstances  that  are  natural  to  them,  must 
be  competent  t^  suffer  if  placed  in  adverse  circumstances. 
Holy   beings  can,  of   course,  know   no   such   suffering  as 
remorse  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  cannot  experience 
what  would  answer  to  our  suffering  from  physical  causes,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  good  for  them  to  know  by  experience 
what  such  suffering  is.     Their  embodiments  may  be  eternal, 
not  because  they  cannot  suffer  any  injury  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  stupendous  works  in  which  they  may  at  times  be  en- 
gaged, and  because  of  available  recuperative  power.     We 
admit  we  have  no  proof  to  offer  that  they  ever  do  so  suffer ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  supply  proof  that  they 
do  not ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  need  at  present  to  contend  for. 
While  we  have  direct  proof  in  Scripture   testimony  that 
other  intelligences  than  man  take  an  interest  in  the  history 
of  human  redemption,  we  admit  we  have  no  direct  proof  that 
the  entire  moral  universe  is  benefited  by  the  knowledge  of 
it.     What  we  contend  for  is  the  adaptability  of  the  know- 
ledge in  question  to  gain  such  an  end.  And  there  is  no  little 
force  in  the  argument  from  adaptability.     When,  in  a  per- 
fect system  of  things,  we  discover  that  any  in.strumentaJity 
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is  remarkably  adapted  to  effect  a  certain  purpose  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  meant  to  be  applied  to  attain  that  for  which 
it  is  so  adapted. 

There  is  a  brief  Scripture  record  that  must  ever  be  kept 
full  in  view  when  dealing  with  such  questions.  "  Suddenly 
there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host." 
The  angels  went  "  away  from  them  into  heaven."  Would 
they  be  silent  about  the  Saviour  born  when  they  renewed 
their  intercourse  with  the  other  multitudes  there?  If 
heaven  be  a  centre  for  the  moral  universe,  can  we  suppose 
that  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  for  guilty  men  would  be  long 
unknown  in  any  part  of  the  circumference  ?  If  -such  an 
exhibition  of  Divine  love  to  the  guilty  were  to  be  made  in 
any  world,  why  not  in  ours  ?  Its  comparative  physical 
minuteness  could  be  no  objection  to  its  being  made  the 
theatre  of  a  moral  manifestation. 

Physical  greatness  and  moral  greatness  are  never  mea- 
sures of  each  other.  The  myriads  of  ages  during  which,  as 
geologists  tell  us,  the  earth  was  being  prepared  for  being 
tiie  abode  of  men  are  not  the  ideas  merely  of  which  dreams 
are  made.  Who  can  tell  whether  our  world  may  not  have 
been  the  first  that  was  ready  for  being  inhabited  by  such  as 
should  be  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood?  Some  of  the  planets 
are  much  nearer  to  the  sun  than  our  world  is ;  others  are 
much  farther  distant.  Who  can  tell  what  the  influence 
of  being  nearer  or  farther  off  might  be  Jn  furthering  or  re- 
tarding the  development  necessary  for  the  abode  of  such  a 
being  as  man  is  during  the  present  life  ?  The  objection  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  grounded  upon  the  insignificant 
bulk  of  the  earth,  as  compared  to  the  mass  of  "  the  worlds 
that  roll  in  space,''  must  be  given  up,  because  "  there  is  really 
nothing  in  it."  Let  the  fact  that  God  hath  commended  his 
love  to  men  in  that,  while  they  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  them,  be  only  made  known  in  any  world  inhabited  by 
responsible  intelligences,  it  will  remove  all  danger  of  their 
ever  becoming  estranged  from  the  life  of  God,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  moral  freedom  they  enjoy  may  be,  no  matter 
what  temptations  a  cunning  adversary  might  address  to  them. 
Their  faith  to  all  eternity  must  so  work  by  love  as  to  over- 
come in  the  most  trying  hours.  Nor  is  this  all.  Suppose 
that  in  future  time  "  worlds  on  worlds  "  of  holy  beings  "  left 
free"  should  be  turned  aside  by  lies,  what  would  be 
adopted  to  effect  their  restoration  ?  Let  Paul  and  John  be 
sent  to  tell  them  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  for  rebellious 
men,  as  they  could  tell  it;  and  let  the  testimony  be  be- 
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lieved :  the  result  would  he  universal  melting  of  heart  and 
universal  turning  to  God,  each  believing  one  virtually  say- 
ing, "  my  father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth." 

We  are  made  in  the  iruage  of  God.     We  may,  therefore, 
so  far  reason  from  God  to  ourselves,  and  from  ourselves  to 
him.     In  Scripture,  we  are   in   many  instances  taught  so  to 
reason.     Suppose  any  one  put  into  possession  of  the  solar 
system  as  all  his  own,  apart  from  the  sentient  life  it  oon- 
taincd.     Let  him  be  able   to  pass  from  planet  to  planet, 
enjoying  the   harmony  of    the  movements  of   the  worlds 
in  their  orbits,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  flowers  and  mountains 
and  rivers,  would  he  feel  contented  ?   Certainly  not ;  because 
he  would  have  capacities  that  nothing  physical  could  me«t 
He  would  soon  be  miserable  in  the  absence  of  a  kindred 
spirit — in  the  absence  of  any  one  who  conid  love,  and  trust, 
and  sympathize.   Suppose  a  choice  were  offered  him,  be  ma/ 
either  have  all  the  physical  universe  as  his  own  in  addition 
to  the  solar  system,  or  have  the  society  of  a  kindred  spirit 
with  only  a.  limited  part  of  our  earth  besides  to  call  his  own, 
what  would  his  choice  be  ?    Would  he  not  prefer  the  soaety 
of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  whole  physical  universe  if  be 
must   choose  between  the   two?     Would  it  not  bo  so  u 
regards  the  God  in  whose  image  we  are  made  ?     Ls  not  lil 
humblest  human  being  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  tli* 
physical  universe  ?    Need  we  wonder  when  we  are  told  tb*t 
there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  dm 
sinner  that  repenteth  ?    That  Christ  should  take  our  natun 
upon  him,  and  die  that  we  might  live,  docs  honour,  not  M 
the  love  of  God  alone,  but  to  all  his  glorious  perfectioni. 
And  however  vast  the  moral  universe  may  now  be,  or  ho^* 
ever  vast  it  may  become  as  the  ages  roll  on,  that  death  i* 
clearly  adapted,  if   known,  to  keep  all  loyal  to  ctomitT' 
When  the  Saviour,  addressing  his  Father,  speaking  of  ineUV 
employed  to  gain  an  end,  said :  "  I  have  declared  unto  theiff 
thy  name,  and  will  declare  it,  that  the  lovo  wherewith  thot* 
hast    loved    me    may   be    in   them,  and   1   in  them,  th* 
immediate  reference  was  to  the  few  disciples  near  at  hand  5 
but  the  name  of  God,  as  declared  by  him  to  them,  mei^ 
only  to  be  declared  to  the  entire  moral  universe  in  orde^ 
that  the  same  end  may  be  universally  attained,  if  only  6i^ 
declaration  is  received  by  ail.     It  is  enough  for  our  pres**' 
argument  to  know  -that  angels  desire  to  look  into  tb<** 
things,  and  that  they  are  learning  from  the  church  on  o**' 
earth  what,  but  for  such  an  event  as  the  death  of  Chri     '"" 
rs,  could  never  have  been  known. 

ALEX. 
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Martin  Luther,  the  reformer,  was  bom  at  Eisleben  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Martin,  10th  Nov.,  1483.  Six  months  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Mansf elt,  where  his  early  years 
were  spent  In  1497,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Franciscan  school  of  Magdeburg,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  education,  he  began  to  learn  the 
hard  lessons  of  the  world.  After  a  few  years'  attendance 
at  this  school  he  entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  and  it 
was  here  that  one  day  he  came  accidentally  upon  a  Bible  in 
the  college  library,  which  first  directed  his  thoughts  to  the 
mysteries  of  human  life,  especially  thase  relating  to  human 
destiny.  Returning  one  day  from  a  visit  to  his  father  at 
Mansfelt,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunderstorm — whether  it 
was  on  this  occasion  or  not  that  Alexis  was  killed  is  uncer- 
tain—when  the  impressions  produced  on  his  mind  by  the 
circumstance  were  so  powerful  as  to  lead  him  to  renounce  the 
study  of  law  and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  August,  1505,  he  entered  the 
monastery  of  the  hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  His  anxiety  in 
regard  to  his  spiritual  state  increased  to  such  a  degree  after 
his  entrance  to  this  establishment  as  to  oppress  him  in  all 
his  work.  And  it  was  not  till  after  he  had  diligently 
studied  an  old  Bible,  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
brotherhood,  that  the  light  of  Divine  truth  began  to  break 
upon  his  heart.  It  was  in  these  times  of  darkness  and 
temptation  that  the  cheering  words  of  Staupitz  revived  his 
drooping  spirit  and  flagging  energies,  and  animated  him 
with  new  desires  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus. 
By  the  influence  of  the  provincial  he  was  ultimately 
appointed  professor  of  Dialectics  in  the  University  of 
Wittemberg ;  and  after  his  removal  thither  the  power  of  the 
Ch>spel  began  to  be  more  fully  realized.  In  the  year  1510  or 
1511  he  made  his  memorable  visit  to  Rome  on  the  business 
of  his  order.  Here  the  ample  opportunities  afforded 
him  of  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  system  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him 
in  his  coming  struggle.  During  his  stay  in  the  "  eternal 
city "  he  was  horror-struck  at  the  shameless  vice  and 
profanity  of  clergy  and  laity  alike ;  the  disorder  and  crime 
within  the  walls  of  cathedrals  being  only  equalled  by  the 
licentiousness  and  lawlessness  of  those  without.  In  the  end 
he  turned  away  from  this  hotbed  of  vice  and  sin,  with  the 
feeling  that  here,  at  least,  he  need  not  look  for  instruction 
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as  to  how  "  to  make  his  peace  with  God."  Disappointed 
and  downcast  by  the  thought  that  the  Church  of  Christ  had 
become  so  utterly  depraved,  and  robbed  of  the  hope  of  any 
assistance  from  that  quarter,  his  heart  turned  to  God  him- 
self as  the  only  resource  now  left.  With  the  conviction  of 
his  own  helplessness  there  was  accompanied  the  assurance 
of  God's  mercy  and  love,  and  before  this  the  difficulties 
which  had  so  long  environed  him  began  to  disappear.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  did  he  clearly  perceive  the  import  of  the 
words,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  and  under  their  power 
he  began  a  new  life.  He  was  no  longer  swayed  by  fear 
but  by  love. 

The  struggles  of  such  a  man  cannot  be  destitute  of  in- 
terest to  every  searcher  after  truth,  for  they  are  more  or 
less  the  experience  of  every  one  who  "  strives  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate."  Luther  had  at  this  stage  of  his  career 
been  conscious  of  his  individual  need,  and  had  found 
the  only  means  of  satisfying  it.  He  wanted  rest  for  his 
own  spirit.  This  was  his  chief  concern,  and  for  it  he 
abandoned  the  prospects  of  his  profession,  and  incurred 
even  the  displeasure  of  his  father.  He  felt  that  this  diffi- 
culty, of  all  others,  must  be  settled  first,  and  to  reach  this  he 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  church's  assistance,  and  entered 
her  walls.  He  wanted  to  be  honest  to  God  and  himself; 
but  to  be  so,  and  at  all  costs,  his  spirit  must  be  freed. 
The  terror  of  God's  wrath  unfitted  him  for  his  duties  in 
the  world.  Even  when  leading  "  the  life  of  a  blameless 
monk,"  the  idea  of  God's  righteousness,  he  says,  was  one 
"that  he  hated;"  "this  just  God,  the  avenger  of  sin," 
was  a  being  he  could  not  love.  If  there  were  any  char- 
acteristics in  Luther's  life  at  this  time,  more  marked  than 
the  others,  they  were  those  of  sincerity  and  earnestness. 

After  his  return  from  Rome  he  was  made  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  and  commenced  immediately  to  lecture  on  the 
Scriptures.  This  he  continued  to  do  for  some  years,  during 
which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the  works  of  the 
schoolmen  and  denouncing  the  study  of  them  as  useless. 
His  conduct  in  so  doing  seems  to  our  eyes  a  marked  anomaly ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  him  at  this  time  that,  in 
setting  up  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  he 
was  pursuing  a  course  at  all  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  church, — the  age  of  action  in  his  case,  as  in  that 
of  all  other  men,  having  manifestly  preceded  that  o^ 
reflection. 

Five  years  afterwards  (in  1517),  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican. 
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friar,  "  sent  out,"  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  "  carelessly  in  the 
way  of  trade  by  Leo  X,  who  merely  wanted  to  raise  a  little 
money ;  and  for  the  rest  seems  to  have  been  a  pagan 
rather  than  a  Christian,  as  far  as  he  was  anything — arrived 
at  Wittemberg  and  drove  his  scandalous  trade  there."  So 
grossly  outrageous  was  it  to  all  ideas  of  public  decency, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  one  of  Luther's  honesty  of 
purpose  to  remain  silent.  His  denunciation  was  followed 
by  a  justification  of  his  action,  in  a  series  of  ninety-five 
theses,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  his  popular  sermon 
"  On  Indulgences  and  Grace."  The  widespread  publicity 
which  these  gained  speedily  drew  the  attention  of  all  Germany 
to  this  traffic  in  salvation,  with  diflerent  results,  however, 
the  balance  of  popular  feeling  going  in  great  part  against 
Tetzel  and  his  trade.  To  check  this,  Tetzel  burned  the 
theses,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Wimpind,  prepared 
counter  theses.  Eck,  too,  and  Hochstraten,  came  to  the 
rescue  in  their  several  ways;  but  none  of  them,  nor  all  of 
them  together,  were  a  match  for  the  determined  Augustine. 
The  Pope  was,  at  fii*st,  inclined  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
war  among  the  monks,  but  after  some  delay,  authorized 
Sylvester  de  Priferio,  the  master  of  his  household,  to  publish 
a  work  that  would  at  once  close  the  discussion.  To  this 
production  Brother  Martin,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  it 
appeared  under  the  pontifical  sanction,  replied  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  severity.  Aroused  by  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Pope  at  last  summoned  him  to  appear  at  Rome 
within  sixty  days  to  answer  the  charges  of  heresy  preferred 
against  him.  On  the  appeal  of  the  University  of  Wittem- 
berg and  the  elector,  John  Frederick,  Leo,  however, 
modified  this  so  far  to  accept  his  appearance  before 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  as  equivalent. 
At  this  meeting  the  legate  condescendingly  professed  his 
willingness  to  discuss  the  questions  in  dispute,  on  the 
grounds  of  Scripture;  but  finding  that  the  monk  was 
undoubtedly  his  superior  in  this  department,  he  changed 
his  front,  and  appealed  only  to  the  Fathers.  As  Luther 
would  not  admit  their  authority  in  the  presence  of  the 
Bible,  Cajetan  ended  by  demanding  an  unqualified  retrac- 
tion. This  was,  on  his  part,  a  virtual  confession  of  defeat ; 
and  as  his  opponent  declined  to  comply,  the  conference 
came  to  an  abrupt  termination.  At  Borne,  Cajetan  was 
held  personally  responsible  for  the  failure  of  his  mission ; 
and  as  every  day's  delay  was  now  strengthening  the 
enemy's  hands   a  new   envoy  was   sent  off,  in    1519,  to 
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make  another  attempt.  Charles  of  Miltits,  besides  the 
advantc^e  of  his  nationality,  had  that  of  great  d^o- 
matic  experience,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
dijSerent  German  courts.  He  was,  moreover,  a  layman,  and 
less  under  the  influence  of  doctrinal  prejudices.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  he  succeeded  much  better  than  his  prede- 
cessor; though,  after  all,  the  real  progress  made  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  Luther,  it  is  true,  set  aside  all  points  of 
dispute  with  the  Church,  except  that  of  Indulgences,  and 
promised  to  remain  silent  for  the  future  on  that,  if  allowed 
to  remain  unmolested  by  his  opponents.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  write  a  wonderfully  submissive  letter  to  the 
Pope.  But  with  all  this,  the  bone  of  contention  was  not 
removed,  and  peace  could  not  be  guaranteed  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  reformer's  conduct  in  making  these  concessions 
was  inconsistent  enough,  and  he  was  not  sorry  that  the 
rashness  and  animosity  of  the  theologians  rescued  him 
from  his  difficult  position.  The  leading  question  of  the 
Leipzic  disputation  was  that  of  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
the  questions  of  Purgatory,  Repentance,  Absolution,  and 
Satisfaction  being  looked  upon  as  merely  subsidiary.  After 
twenty -six  days,  spent  in  the  discussion  of  these  doctrines, 
Eck  was  obliged  to  admit  privately  to  his  friends  that  he 
had  been  worsted  by  the  Wittenberg  doctor,  although 
no  formal  judgment  was  given.  Some  time  after  this, 
Luther  published  his  firat  edition  of  the  Commentary  an 
QaZatiaiis,  and  this  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
his  Appeal  to  His  Im,perial  Majesty  and  the  Christian 
Nobility  of  the  German  Nation  on  the  Reformation  of 
Christianity;  his  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  ChuixJt; 
and  his  treatise  On  the  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man.  In 
the  "  Appeal "  the  controversial^  and  in  the  "  BabyloniMi 
Captivity"  the  dogmatic,  aspects  of  the  movement  were 
stated. 

In  the  meantime  Eck,  who,  after  his  defeat,  had  set  off 
for  Rome,  returned  with  a  papal  bull  of  excommunication. 
The  reformer  had  by  this  time,  however,  realized  his  true 
position,  and  was  determined  to  stand  firm.  He  had  stated 
his  views  openly,  and  for  these  the  church  had  cast  him  out, 
heedless  of  any  wish  on  his  part  to  remain  in  her  com- 
munion, and  he  resolved  to  retort  in  kind.  To  this  end 
he  made  a  solemn  protest  against  the  bull,  and  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  to  a  General  Council. 
But  this  was  not  all,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  Nov.,  1520, 
he  proceeded  to  bum  the  bull  in  the  presence  of  tiie  pro* 
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fessoi^  aad  students  of  the  university,  and  of  the  people  of 
the  town ;  taking  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  upon  the  papacy  that  it  had  passed  upon  him. 

This  incideut  marks  the  final  stage  of  Luther's  personal 
struggle  with  the  Roman  See,  and  the  end  of  the  first  refor- 
mation period.  Duiing  the  nine  or  ten  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  his  return  from  Rome,  a  progressive  development  is 
apparent  in  his  views  regarding  his  attitude  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  under  which  he  had  been  reared.  Nor  was  this 
gradual  change  of  position  unnoticed  by  his  fellow-country- 
men ;  it  was  impossible  to  hide  it ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
perceive  the  changed  position  he  now  occupied  to  the  refor- 
mation movement  itself,  though  it  ultimately  became 
manifest.  By  this  time  his  fellow-countrymen  had  begun 
to  realize  that  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  personal  one ; 
that  the  views  and  opinions  of  Luther  had  become  so  far 
objectified  as  to  be  accepted  as  the  creed  of  a  national 
religious  party,  and  himself  recognized  as  its  natural  leader. 
To  the  Roman  Catholic  party  he  was  now  a  political  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  opponent,  for  he  seemed  to  be  aim- 
ing at  the  elevation  of  the  emperor  and  the  princes  above 
the  Pope. 

Luther  s  first  struggle  against  the  absurdities  and  pro- 
fanity of  Tetzel  was  carried  on  with  the  desire  of  putting 
down  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power  of  absolution,  a  power 
which  belonged  to  himself  also,  as  a  priest.  He  regarded 
the  sale  of  indulgences  as  an  outrage  against  morality  and 
an  encouragement  of  vice,  which  the  church  was  bound  to 
decry.  But  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  though 
Tetzel  and  his  assistants  were  more  shameless  than 
others,  their  trafiic  was  not  carried  on  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  the  church's  heads.  Leo,  no  doubt,  desired 
the  termination  of  the  disputes,  but  he  had  no  wish  to  stop 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  It  was  far  too  successful  a  means 
of  replenishing  his  exchequer  to  be  summarily  set  aside. 
And  it  was  not  in  ignorance  of  this  fact  that  Cajetan 
demanded  a  discontinuance  of  the  attacks  on  indulgences 
as  bis  main  point.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Saxon  monk 
contended  that  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  of  human 
invention,  for  which  no  warrant  could  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ.  The  legate  met  his  objections  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Pope  is  above  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  dogma 
of  the  church  on  this  point  made  it  clear  that  the  Scriptures 
could  only  be  an  auxiliary  to  his  teaching.  The  refusal  of 
the  former  to  utter  the  magical  word  "  revoco  "  was  met  by 
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the  bull  of  1518,  in  which  Leo  declared  his  indisputable  right 
to  grant  indulgences  on  the  ground  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  remitting  punishment  in  this  present  world,  and 
in  the  next,  up  till  the  day  of  judgment.  The  Pope's 
error  was  palpable  to  his  opponent,  and  hence  Priferio*s 
attempted  defence  only  made  matters  woi*se.  Its  effect 
on  Luther  was  to  impel  him  to  take  a  more  advanced 
position  by  renouncing  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Pope 
altogether;  a  step  which  he  justified  on  the  ground  that 
"  the  Pope,  although  God*s  vicar  upon  earth,  may  like  any 
other  man  err,  sin,  and  lie."  Before  his  first  meeting  with 
Miltitz  he  had  already  appealed  to  a  General  Council  of  the 
church  to  settle  his  difficulties,  and  to  make  known  to  the 
world  the  true  attitude  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the 
Scriptures.  He  still  thought  that  it  was  within  the  power 
of  the  church  to  set  her  representative  right  on  this  point. 
In  his  later  conferences  with  the  nuncio,  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  he  drew  back  from  many  of  his  former  views, 
but  he  was  immovable  on  this.  He  could  see  no  way 
of  preserving  the  purity  of  the  church,  if  the  errors  of 
the  Pope  and  his  abettors  were  not  exposed.  In  this 
transaction,  it  would  be  an  error  to  attribute  Luther's 
willingness  to  waive,  what  he  considered  minor  questions, 
to  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  continued  opposition. 
It  is  only  to  be  explained  by  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  church  which  he  still  thought  a  possi- 
bility under  the  old  system.  In  his  letter  to  the  rope, 
the  reformer  showed  that  he  had  still  a  longing  desire  to 
remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  if  anv  moderate  con- 
cessions  on  his  part  could  secure  that  end.  We  do  not  seek 
to  vindicate  his  action  in  the  affair  with  Miltitz ;  we  have 
already  admitted  that  it  was  mistaken.  So  long  as  Luther 
continued  to  believe  in  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  need  of  a  sense  of  forgiveness,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  rightly  to  abandon  them.  He  seems  to 
have  lost  sight  of  this  fact  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment.  His  controversy  with  Eck  brought  out  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  much  more  clearly  than  they  had  as 
yet  appeared  to  him.  The  doctor  of  Ingolstadt,  in  one  of 
his  rejoinders,  asserted  that  the  church  cdoTie  had  the  power 
of  explaining  Scripture ;  and  he  pressed  Luther  keenly  t<v 
say  whether  he  admitted  it  or  not.  If  he  admitted  it,  then  he 
condemned  himself ;  if  he  denied  it,  then  he  cut  himself  oflf" 
for  ever  from  the  church,  for  this  is  the  basis  of  its  supreme 
authority.    The  Council  of  Constance,  as  Luther  well  knew. 
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had  condemned  some  of  the  doctrines  for  which  he  was  now 
contending,  and  which  he  had  accepted  as  the  truths  of  God. 
What  was  he  to  do?  Never  before,  probably,  had  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  his  position  been  as  apparent  to  him. 
He  must  now  say  whether  he  will  have  bondage  or  freedom. 
The  ears  of  all  Europe  were  open  to  catch  the  answer  of  the 
miner's  son  ;  and  when  it  came,  ringing  out  an  unmistakable 
negative,  it  marked  him  as  the  man  of  his  age. 

By  asserting  his  belief  in  the  fallibility  of  the  councils  of 
the  church  he  recorded  his  denial  of  the  dogma  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Rome,  and  freed 
himself  at  once  from  all  his  present  difficulties.  After  this 
the  burning  of  the  bull  was  easy.  In  the  first  place,  such 
an  act  indicated  the  renunciation  of  the  personal  authority 
of  whoever  was  pope  for  the  time  being.  But  it  need  not 
have  been  accepted  by  the  other  party  as  an  indication  of 
total  withdrawal  from  their  communion ;  for  the  authority 
of  the  church  was  not  viewed,  by  many,  as  synonymous 
with  the  authority  of  its  head.  But  in  Luther's  case  no 
such  construction  could  be  put  upon  his  act  after  his  decla- 
ration in  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  councils. 

In  the  year  before  this  event  took  place  (viz.,  1519) 
Charles  V  had  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Pope,  in  securing  his  election  to  the  im- 
perial throne  of  Germany.  This,  in  addition  to  his  Spanish 
dominions  and  those  in  the  Netherlands,  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  premier  potentate  in  Europe,  and  made  his 
favour  of  some  value  to  his  old  enemy.  Hence,  it  was 
not  till  political  concessions  of  importance  had  been  made 
that  the  German  emperor  would  listen  to  any  demands  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  movement.  At  length, 
after  much  entreaty,  Charles,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1521,  when  holding  his  first  imperial  diet  in  the  city  of 
Worms,  broached  the  matter  to  the  assembled  princes,  but 
was  deeply  mortified  to  find  that  it  did  not  meet  with  their 
approval.  Not  that  they  were  by  ^ny  means  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  the  proposal,  but  rather 
that  they  had  grievances  of  their  own  to  urge  against 
the  Roman  See.  That  some  decision  might  be  arrived  at, 
it  was  agreed  that  Luther  should  be  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  assembly  under  an  imperial  safe-conduct.  His 
appearance  was  marked  by  great  modesty  and  firmness,  and 
it  did  much  to  secure  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  less 
bigoted  among  the  princes,  though  it  was  unable  to  avert 
the  imperial  decree  of  condemnation.     On  his  way  home  he 
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was  forcibly  abducted  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Wart- 
burg,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  nine  months. 
Here,  removed  from  the  strife  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
broiled for  years,  he  was  able  to  take  a  calm  and  compara- 
tively unprejudiced  view  of  the  situation  of  affairs.  Among 
other  things  he  perceived  that  the  success  of  the  movement 
demanded  the  widespread  diffusion  of  the  truth,  and  to 
meet  this  he  set  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  common  tongue.  His  residence  in  the  Wartburg  forms 
the  intermediate  stage  between  the  two  more  public  parts 
of  his  career.  Up  till  this  time  his  work  had  been  one  of 
opposition,  but  we  are  now  to  look  upon  him  in  a  new  role. 
As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  we  shall  see  that  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  earlier  career  are  still  apparent. 
There  are  still  the  same  intrepidity  and  fire ;  the  same  un- 
flinching denunciation  of  wrong,  and  the  inflexible  deter- 
mination to  support  the  right,  which  had  marked  all  his 
Erevious  life.  Success  did  not  alter  his  native  dignity  and 
onesty  of  purpose;  but  the  increasing  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion often  rendered  him  less  able  to  mark  the  inconsistencies 
of  his  own  conduct,  and  served  to  make  him  less  charitable  in 
his  opinion  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  others.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  accepted  his  judgment  as  a  sufficient  guide  to 
the  meaning  of  Scripture.  He  had  superseded  idolatry  and 
superstition  by  a  pure  faith  which  verified  its  inward  ex- 
perience by  the  objective  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 
But  when,  through  the  force  of  circumstances,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  system,  or  at  least 
the  leader  of  a  new  movement,  the  expression  of  his  views 
took  a  more  dogmatic  form,  and  the  demand  for  their 
acceptance,  a  more  unqualified  tone  than  had  hitherto  been 
the  case.  So  tenaciously,  indeed,  did  he  cling  to  some  points 
that  the  power  of  the  reformation  church  became  hopelessly 
crippled  at  the  commencement  of  its  career. 

His  work,  up  till  this  time,  had  been  purely  destructive. 
He  had  I'azed  in  succession  the  three  embankments  within 
which  Rome  had  confined  the  thought  of  mediaeval  Europe. 
But  he  had  not  as  yet  constructed  any  broad,  smooth  channel, 
in  which  it  might  run.  Most  of  his  countrymen  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  freedom  offered  them  from  ecclesiastical 
restraint,  but  how  many  among  them  were  believers,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term  ?  Most  of  them  had  attached  them- 
selves to  his  cause  from  patriotic  or  other  motives,  but  thcr 
number  of  those  who  had  passed  through  the  same  sub- 
jective experience  as  himself,  was   few.     And   still  fewer 
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was  the  number  of  those  whose  educational  qualifications 
and  balance  of  mind  fitted  them  for  using  the  formidable 
instrument  he  had  put  into  their  hands.  The  consequence 
was,  that  disorders  began  to  multiply  on  every  hand,  and 
all  kinds  of  fanatical  excesses  to  come  to  light.  Carls tadt, 
and  some  other  advanced  thinkers  of  the  Lutheran  school, 
began  to  move  from  th^ir  original  position,  and  to  urge 
extreme  views.  While  already  in  Zwickau,  a  movement 
characterised  by  the  wildest  excesses  began  to  gain  ground, 
and  ultimately  forced  Luther  at  great  personal  risk  to  leave 
his  retirement  to  check  the  abuses.  Under  his  determined 
opposition  their  influence  was  for  the  time  being  arrested, 
and  order  once  more  restored.  Such  lawless  movements 
need  excite  no  wonder  in  our  minds.  They  were  the 
natural  rebound  from  the  spiritual  serfdom  to  which  the 
popular  mind  had  been  subjected.  The  untutored  mind 
tends  to  extremes,  and  to  a  large  body  of  the  German 
population  at  this  time  there  was  no  intermediate  state 
between  the  worship  of  the  Pope  and  the  deification  of 
themselves.  These  excesses  were,  however,  negatively 
valuable  in  showing  the  need  for  some  regularly  organized 
system  being  instituted,  and  to  this  object  the  reformer 
turned  his  attention — but  for  some  time  with  no  very 
definite  result.  Throughout  the  year  1522,  or  1523,  the 
discussion  with  Carlstadt  on  the  Lord's  Supper  was  carried 
on,  not  without  considerable  feeling  on  both  sides.  The 
Zwinglan  views  of  the  latter  were  exceedingly  distasteful  to 
his  old  companion,  who  saw  in  this  tendency  to  explain  the 
truths  of  Scripture  on  the  principles  of  reason,  a  means  for 
the  ultimate  exaltation  of  human  opinion.  He  dreaded  lest 
the  dreams  of  men  should  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
authoritative  teaching  of  God  ;  lest  mysticism  and  religious 
anarchy  should  take  the  place  of  practical  Christianity.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rapid  spread  of  Anabaptism 
gave  strong  colour  to  the  presumption,  and  led  him  to 
assume  a  position  that  was  singularly  at  variance  with  his 
own  principle. 

In  July,  1524,  the  peasant  war  broke  out  while  he  was 
still  engaged  in  his  contest  with  Carlstadt.  Under  the 
fanatical  teachings  of  Munzer  and  his  associates,  the  move- 
ment spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that  it  was  eventually 
crushed.  Against  this  also,  Luther  raised  his  voice,  and 
gave  no  inconsiderable  weight  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order 
— no  doubt  with  the  view  of  showing  that  his  own  move- 
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ment  had  no  sympathy  with  such  revolutionary  projects. 
Shortly  after  (in  June,  1525)  he  married  Catherine  von 
Bora,  a  young  woman  who  had  formerly  been  a  nuo. 
This  step,  though  suddenly  taken,  was  by  no  means  suddenly 
decided  upon ;  indeed,  it  was  not  till  after  careful  con- 
sideration, with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  contempt  and 
obloquy  that  would  be  passed  upon  him  by  his  enemies, 
that  he  was  convinced  of  its  propriety.  We  have  some 
diflBculty  in  realizing  the  extraordinary  daring  of  the  act. 
It  is  Questionable  if  the  burning  of  the  papal  bull  itself  was 
one  that  involved  a  greater  amount  of  courage.  Yet  it 
was  no  more  than  we  would  have  expected  of  such  a  man. 
His  whole  life  is  such  a  succession  of  marvellous  toils 
and  victories,  that  we  look  for  nothing  else.  And  yet 
what  days  and  nights  of  struggle  there  must  have  been 
before  he  overcame  his  own  monkish  prejudices,  and  those 
of  his  friends.  Even  though  his  motives  were  not  alto- 
gether unselfish,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  statement, 
that  the  step  was  taken  chiefly  to  encourage  his  followers 
in  their  convictions  as  to  the  morality  of  such  a  course 
of  life;  and  no  more  certain  means  of  preserving  "the 
purity  of  the  priesthood,"  and  restoring  "the  sanctity  of 
the  marriage  relation,"  could  have  been  adopted. 

The  action  of  the  majority  at  the  second  Diet  of  Spires 
led  not  only  to  the  presentation  of  the  famous  protest,  but 
also  to  an  eflbrt  after  union  by  the  cities  and  states  that 
opposed  the  teaching  of  Rome.  The  effort  was  worthy  of 
a  more  successful  result  than  it  attained.  With  the  view 
of  rendering  the  bond  between  the  German  and  the  Swiss 
causes  more  firm,  Philip  of  Hesse  arranged  a  meeting 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  movements,  to  take  place  in 
his  castle  of  Marburg,  in  October,  1529.  The  conference 
met  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  but  all  attempts  to 
fix  upon  a  common  basis  of  union  proved  abortive,  through 
the  obduracy  and  one-sidedness  of  the  German  party. 
Such  a  result  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  sentiments  of  both  parties  on 
the  different  questions  discussed  were  well  enough  known 
beforehand;  for  both  Luther  and  Zwingle  started  origin- 
ally from  the  same  point.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Luther  as  well  as  Zwingle  had  said — "  It  is  not  the 
sacrament  that  sanctifieth,  but  faith  in  the  sacrament ;  it 
purifies  not  because  it  takes  place,  but  because  it  is  believed ; 
and  hence  may  be  obtained  that  something  apart  from  the 
sacrament,  that  was  received  in  it — viz.,  the  forgiveness  of 
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ins."  But  on  this  occasion,  as  on  some  others,  he  failed  to  see 
lathisown  divergence  from  the  reformation  principle  was 
ir  greater  than  that  of  the  other  party.  He  was  too 
npetuous  to  think  it  out  in  all  its  bearings.  He  excelled 
ktner  in  promptitude  and  skill  of  action  than  in  elaboration 
I  ideas.  He  had  given  up  the  dogma  of  a  perpetual 
liracie  in  the  sacrament;  but  he  could  not  make  up  his 
dnd  or  go  the  whole  length  that  Zwingle  did,  and  hence  his 
nfortunate  compromise  in  the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation. 
lie  violence  and  obduracy  of  the  German  party  on  this 
Bcasion  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  concession 
lanifested  by  the  Swiss,  and  the  failure  of  the  meeting  was 
lone  chargeable  on  them. 

The  Convention  of  Smalcald  and  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
rere  the  chief  political  events  of  the  next  year  (1530). 
it  the  latter,  the  emperor  again  appeared  in  person.  But 
he  reception  which  the  famous  Confessio-Augustana  met 
^ith  at  his  hands,  convinced  both  the  princes  and  the  other 
lembers  of  the  evangelical  party  that  all  hope  of  assistance 
ras  at  an  end,  and  that  the  cause  could  only  be  carried  on 
nder  the  imperial  frown.  Luther,  therefore,  from  this  time 
orward  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  instructing  the 
»eople,  and  thus  of  making  the  cause  a  national  rather 
ban  a  party  one.  It  was  only  by  this  means  that  he 
ould  look  forward  to  the  preservation  of  his  new  church's 
ndependence  and  progress ;  for,  even  in  the  later  years  of 
is  life,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  interference  of  the 
►rinces,  and  the  dependent  position  in  which  it  was  placed 
a  consequence.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  not 
llayed  by  the  frequent  assertions  of  many,  that  the  work 
ould  only  be  carried  on  successfully  when  upheld  by  force 
f  arms.  To  him  the  appeal  to  arms  was  a  confession  of  the 
alseness  of  the  doctrines  he  had  endured  everything  to 
Qaintain.  His  anxiety  and  distress  were  greatly  augmented 
►y  the  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  he  bitterly  lamented 
lis  own  folly  and  sin  in  consenting  to  it  to  the  end  of  his 
lays.  In  1543,  he  writes — "  I  am  so  weak  and  weary  of  life, 
hat  I  can  no  longer  write."  His  enemies,  during  the  latter 
lays  of  his  life,  continually  annoyed  him  by  the  circulation 
I  reports  of  his  tragic  death,  and  it  was  to  put  an  end  to 
hese  shameless  inventions  that  he  wrote  his  pamphlet — 
jies  of  the  Goths  touching  the  Death  of  Ih\  Martin 
'juther — the  year  before  he  died.  His  death  took  place  at 
Sisleben,  on  22nd  Feb.,  1546,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation   of  the  two  Counts  of  Mansfelt. 
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His  body  was  removed  to  Wittemberg,  and  there  buried  at 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  in  the  castle  church. 

Perhaps  no  leader  of  a  popular  cause  ever  impressed  his 
personal  followers  more  than  Luther  did;  but  the  high 
position  conceded  to  him  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  world 
is  not  traceable  to  this.  His  advent  was  interesting  as  that 
of  the  representative  of  a  principle,  far-reaching  in  its 
influence  as  the  human  race, — one  which  proved  its  value 
in  his  own  time,  by  the  destruction  of  the  dualism  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  those  which  have  followed,  by  the 
remodelling  of  human  thought  in  various  spheres.  Our 
deepest  regret  is,  that  in  the  second  stage  of  the  reform- 
ati(m,  he  should  have  condescended  to  become  the  leader 
of  a  party.  So  long  as  the  struggle  was  merely  a  personal 
one,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  on  the  track.  It 
was  in  the  attempt  to  reveal  his  principle  to  the  world  that 
he  lost  sight  of  its  impersonality,  and  confounded  with 
it  the  results  he  had  obtained  by  its  means.  Even  with 
this  error,  and  it  is  no  trifling  one,  his  life  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  His  was  a  strong,  pure  spirit,  brave 
enough  for  self-examination,  and  determined  enough  for 
self-reformation.  In  his  case  it  is  no  truism  to  say  that  he 
learned,  experimentally,  that  the  most  terrible  of  all  battle- 
fields is  that  within  the  breast ;  and  the  most  deadly  of  all 
struggles,  the  solitary  ones  that  a  man  has  with  himself. 
Such  was  the  strength  of  his  conviction  as  to  the  value  of 
his  cause,  that  never  in  any  of  his  public  disputations  or 
examinations  did  he  waver  for  an  instant,  and  much  of  the 
impression  he  made  upon  unprejudiced  hearers  as  to  its 
importance  was  due  to  this.  The  church  which  grew  up 
under  his  teaching  was  an  enthusiastic  brotherhood,  not  an 
uniinpressible  system  like  the  Romish  one.  It  was  marked 
by  a  freshness  and  purity  of  religious  life  equalled  only  by  its 
longing  for  the  widespread  difiusion  of  the  Gospel.  Its  tone 
was  not  so  highly  pitched  as  that  of  the  Humanist  brother- 
hood, who  sought  to  reform  the  masses  through  the  educated 
few,  and  to  renovate  the  abuses  of  the  papacy  by  a  ridicule 
of  its  ceremonial  and  dogmas.  But  it  directed  its  efforts  at 
once  to  the  people,  and,  to  gain  their  sympathy  and 
support,  it  did  all  in  its  power  to  make  them  sharers  in  its 
public  services.  To  this  end  Luther  conducted  the  services 
in  the  common  tongue,  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
composed  religious  hymns  for  the  common  people's  use.  By 
these  means  he  succeeded  in  stamping  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  his  church  with  an  air  of  reality  and  importance 
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nr  the  individual  soul  that  has  never  left  it,  and  which  has 
roved  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Protestantism.  In  this 
'ork  he  performed  a  service  to  his  country  that  can 
»rcely  be  over-estimated.  He  found  his  native  tongue 
ide  and  uncultivated,  and  little  in  request  as  a  medium  of 
>inmunication  between  the  learned ;  but  in  his  hands  it 
ecame  a  powerful  vehicle  of  thought.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
e  did  much  to  foster  a  spirit  of  sympathy  between  science 
nd  religion,  for  as  truth,  universal  and  free,  was  to  rule 
hre  world,  he  saw  that  a  true  religion  would  be  assisted  to 
each  its  fulness  by  the  discoveries  of  truth  in  other  fields. 

The  keenness  of  his  apprehension  was  not  exercised 
vilely  on  the  failings  of  opponents.  Few  men  were  more 
onscious  of  their  own  weakness  and  faults,  and  this  no 
oabt  accounts,  in  part,  for  his  shrinking  from  the  task  of 
hurch  organization.  This  reluctance  seems  to  have  been 
hared  in  by  his  followers,  and  its  effect  is  apparent  in  the 
«rant  of  organic  unity  in  the  Lutheran  church.  What  work 
le  did  do  was  done  rather  in  the  way  of  communicating  his 
iews  to  strangers  and  visitors,  who  waited  on  film  daily  to 
ibtain  his  advice.'  He  retained  many  of  the  practices  of 
lome  in  his  ritual,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  his 
(riginal  idea  to  restore  the  church  as  a  whole  in  the  form 
t  assumed  in  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian 
ra;  and  this  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
hurch  on  a  new  basis  may  furnish  the  true  reason  for  not 
irganizing.  He  did  not  wish,  notwithstanding,  to  restrict 
he  individual  churches  to  one  form  of  service.  "  I  do  not 
hink,"  he  says,  "  that  our  Wittenberg  rules  should  be  im- 
posed on  all  Germany."  Eventually,  Melancthon  and  he 
nstituted  a  church  visitation,  by  means  of  which  a  settled 
ninistry  was  to  be  established,  and  the  proper  government 
.nd  working  of  the  various  congregations  secured. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  cause  suffered  because  he  was 
oo  much  of  an  autocrat.  The  charge,  we  think,  is  not 
nthout  truth.  His  conduct  towards  Carlstadt,  and  the 
Iwiss  reformers,  gives  colour  to  it.  .  But  it  must  not  be 
orgotten  that  his  position  was  peculiar,  and  that  the 
lightest  manifestation  of  timidity  or  timeserving  would 
lave  loosened  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  proved  the 
ignal  for  his  less  trustworthy  adherents  to  seek  safety  in 
esertion.  In  his  case  a  resolute  and  determined  bearing 
i^ere  absolutely  necessary  to  inspire  his  wavering  followers 
irith  confidence.  We  do  not  seek  to  apologize  for  his  harsh 
reatraent  of  Erasmus.     His  severe  criticisms  of  Staupitz, 
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and  others  of  weaker  courage  .than  himself,  might  also  in  the 
circumstances  have  been  spared ;  but  even  with  these  faults, 
his  stern  opposition  and  unflinching  bearing  were  among 
his  best  aids  to  success. 

As  exhibiting  the  same  trait  in  another  aspect,  we  might 
say  that  the  great  defect  of  Luther's  character  as  a  reformer 
was  his  extreme  individualism.  That  self-reliance,  which 
had  grown  upon  him  from  the  force  of  circumstances  in  his 
early  life,  degenerated  in  his  later  career  into  an  extreme 
dogmatism,  that  led  him  more  than  once  into  conflict  with 
his  own  principles.  The  difficulty  he  experienced  latterly 
in  brooking  opposition  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  his  fear 
lest  the  cause  of  truth  should  suffer ;  but  it  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  subservience  of  his  friends,  many  of  whom 
trusted  far  more  to  his  judgment  than  to  their  own.  For 
this  the  evangelical  movement  suffered  in  the  age  succeedin;^' 
its  leader  s  death.  He  had  never  aimed  at  the  establishment 
of  a  party,  and  if  he  degenerated  into  a  party- leader,  it  was 
the  result  of  misconception :  his  aim  was  to  help  the  spread 
of  a  universal  church  on  the  simple  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  his  instrument  wasi 
faith.  But  his  followers,  failing  to  realize  the  value  of  the 
instrument  in  their  hands,  dnd  fearful  of  trusting  themselves 
beyond  the  doctrines  of  their  master,  formulated  these  into 
a  creed,  which  they  made  the  standard  of  their  religious 
belief.  In  this  way  Lutheranism  moulded  itself,  or  was 
moulded,  into  an  orthodox  sect,  and  surrendered  itself  to  the 
control  and  protection  of  the  state. 

There  were  many,  again,  ready  to  admit  that  there  was 
much  that  was  valuable  in  Luther  s  work,  but  who  doubted 
that  the  principle  of  it  had  been  always  judiciously  applied. 
They  were  ready  to  admit  his  position  as  the  father  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
world ;  but  not  to  admit  that  all  his  results  were  correctly 
arrived  at.  They  therefore  desired  that  the  walls  of  his 
church  should  be  considerably  extended.  With  the  progress 
of  years  many  new  objectors  started  up,  who  questioned  the 
competence  of  the  sect  of  the  Lutherans  to  undertake  the 
task  of  reconstructing  modern  thought ;  and  in  the  efforts  of 
these  objectors  we  have  the  initial  step  in  the  direction  of 
Rationalism  in  Germany.  "The  law  had  said  that  the 
Lutheran  clergy  must,  in  order  to  retain  their  livings, 
profess  certain  doctrines,  and  conform  to  a  fixed  ritual,  and 
they  did  so,  but  the  constantly  paraded  example  of  their 
head  and  chief  operated  too  potently  among  them.     Rev- 
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erence  for  the  past — such  a  deference  to  the  fixed  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  as  the  critical 
temper  must  admit  to  be  both  natural  and  desirable,  had 
been  discarded  by  Lutheranism,  and  as  the  result  of  this  it 
generated  Rationalism  and  Neology/' 

WILLIAM  F.  ADAMSON. 


MAN: 
PHYSICALLY    AND    MENTALLY    VIEWED. 

'  Man,  know  thyself,"  is  an  ancient  precept  which  found  a 
response  in  all  ages  ;  and  is  now  equally  adapted  for  self- 
ipplication  and  practice  as  it  is  to  others  a  sutnmons  to  an 
interesting  and  useful  exercise.  We  live  in  an  enlightened 
fcnd  enlightening,  because  a  knowledge-acquiring  and  think- 
.ng  age.  Unfortunately  all  thinking  is  not  of  a  nature  to 
ncrease  knowledge.  This  is  pre-eminently  a  period  of 
scrap  reading,  thinking,  and  knowing.  Among  the  subjects 
which  occupy  in  a  very  decided  manner  the  attention  of 
man,  a  knowledge  of  self  must  always  occupy  a  prominent 
place,  must,  indeed,  form  a  general  basis,  as  did  the  realiza- 
bion  of  me  and  not  me,  announce  the  first  grey  streak  of  the 
dawn  of  reason  which  fretted  the  horizon  of  consciousness. 
The  history  of  man,  which  has  ever  been  remarkable,  is 
deepening  in  interest  as  it  extends  in  time,  from  the  fact 
that  he  of  all  earth's  inhabitants  can  consciously  appropriate 
and  utilize  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  transmit  it  aug- 
mented into  the  future. 

We  do  not  presume  or  pretend  in  this  essay  to  open  up  new 
lines  of  thought,  or  to  introduce  the  reader  to  any  formerly 
unfrequented  storehouse  of  ideas,  but  merely  to  withdraw  in 
thought  to  the  shore  of  this  seething  sea  of  human  life,  and 
on  one  side  to  scan  and  meditate  on  those  unsealed  heights, 
and  on  the  other,  to  indicate  the  whereabouts  of  those  un- 
fathomable depths  of  being  that  abound  in  and  go  to  con- 
stitute that  wonderful  microcosm — man. 

While  endeavouring  to  avoid  weariness  in  respect  of  de- 
tail in  the  more  apparent  characteristics,  we  will,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  under  the  following  heads,  consider  man — first, 
physically ;  and  second,  essentially  or  mentally. 

First,  Man  physically  viewed.  The  body  of  man  stands 
strikingly  out  amongst  all  the  other  bodies  that  are  found 
in  this  planet.     Most  noteworthy  are  his  long  period  of 
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helplessness  in  infancy^  slowness  of  growth,  but  most  of  all 
his  erect  position.  Then,  there  are  the  general  symmetry  of 
parts,  particularly  the  balance  of  arms  and  limbs,  which  are 
so  useful  as  means  of  manipulation  and  locomotion.  Above 
is  that  interesting  casket — the  head,  always  so  important 
because  of  the  organ  it  contains.  Allied  thereto  is  the  face, 
which,  by  its  expression,  reveals  the  proximity  of  the  super- 
natural. The  trunk  rarely  impresses  the  casual  onlooker. 
The  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  biology  have, 
however,  delineated  for  general  instruction  the  marvellous 
forms  and  functions  which  are  there  located.  Notably, 
among  these  is  the  heart,  with  its  blood,  arteries,  vessels, 
and  veins,  which,  like  a  great  engine  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  structure,  is  ever,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep, 
propelling  the  crimson  current  freighted  with  vitality,  and 
again  receiving  the  stream  back  darkened  with  death. 
Here  also  are  located  the  respiratory  organs ;  but  these,  like 
the  heart,  with  all  their  adaptations,  would  neither,  singly 
nor  in  combination,  be  of  service,  were  it  not  for  the  adapta- 
bility of  means  to  ends — blood  to  propel  and  air  to  breathe. 

Equally  interesting  to  the  configurement  of  body  and 
variety  of  its  action  internally  are  the  results  of  its  functions 
— the  modes  of  its  continuity.  We  can  easily  understand 
how  a  house  that  f Ails  to  answer  present  requirements  can 
be  removed,  and  replaced  by  a  more  commoaious  and  sub- 
stantial structure  from  the  same  model.  Here  is  something 
we  cannot  fully  grasp.  A  body  which,  day  after  day,  pre- 
sents no  apparent  change  of  lineament  or  expression  is, 
nevertheless,  during  the  same  period,  receiving  into  its 
constitution,  and  assimilating  thereto,  objects  widely  dis- 
similar to  itself  from  air,  earth,  and  sea. 

The  highway  of  commerce  is  now  so  frequented,  and 
the  style  of  living  so  luxurious,  that  the  meals  of  a  single 
day  do,  in  many  cases,  represent  the  products  of  every 
quarter  of  our  globe.  These  all,  whether  organic  or  in- 
organic, liquid  or  solid,  are,  to  some  extent,  assimilated  to,  and 
assigned  a  place  in,  the  body  of  man.  Thus  is  body  fitted 
and  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life.  The  effete  matter  is 
expelled  the  system,  and  its  place  supplied  by  fresh  and 
vitally  conditioned  particles.  Notwithstanding  all  this'intri- 
cate  and  interesting  process,  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
affectation  to  assert  that  the  body  of  man,  though  more 
complex,  and  adapted  as  means  to  higher  ends,  is  nevertbe- 
le;?s  removed  but  by  a  short  distance  from  the  next  in  the 
scale  of  animal  organisms.     Like  the  other  animals,  with  all 
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mges  of  function  and  form,  he  too  has  development, 
Progression ;  and  like  these  also,  has  birth,  growth, 
and  death.  Food  and  sleep  are  necessary  conditions 
continuance  of  life,  and  clothing  in  our  climate  con- 
the  energies  produced.  Yet,  in  a  very  important  sense, 
)  is  more  than  meat,  the  body  more  than  raiment. 

ndly,  Man,  essentially  or  mentally.  We  now  turn 
^ntion  from  the  intricate  tenement  to  its  interesting 
,  from  the  functions  of  body  to  the  faculties  of  mind, 
[stance  is  not  one  that  can  be  geographically  com- 

but  is  a  change  in  the  nature  of  subject,  a  distance 
)r  of  being.  Man  is  essentially  mind  or  spirit,  and  as 
realizes  himself  in  the  following  faculties — viz.: 
I,  or  the  power  to  think ;  Feeling,  or  sensitivity  ;  the 
bibility  of  emotion ;  Will,  or  the  power  of  volition.  All 
3nces  are  resolvable  into  one  or  other  of  these 
es, — even  conscience  may  be  relegated  as  an  aspect 
on.  Man  realizes  himself  in  these  faculties  by  con- 
less.     Mind   can   only  be   revealed   to   itself  by  an 

to  consciousness,  from  which  dictum  there  is  no 
.  The  question  naturally  arises.  Is  consciousness 
J  reliable  ?  Is  its  veracity  beyond  suspicion  ?  For  if 
en  we  must  recede  from  such  questions  as  what  am 
o  am  I  ?  whence  came  I  ?  whither  bound  ?  to  the 
fundamental  and  probing  queries — Am  I  an  existing 

?     Is  there  a  substantial  something  that  constitutes 

something  that  retains  its  identity,  while  thoughts, 

»ns,  and  volitions  come  and  go ;  necessarily  changing 

irae  and  circumstance,  or — 

"  Are  all  we  see  or  seem, 
But  a  dream  within  a  dream  1 " 

3  we  reply  that  the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  the 
eliable  possible,  when  the  testimony  is  solely  concern- 
lind  and  its  phenomena.  There  are  circumstances, 
nk,  when  the  verdict  of  consciousness  is  not  in  accord- 
/ith  fact,  but  quite  in-  accordance  with  the  evidence, 
ind  is  not  a  conglomeration  of  thoughts,  emotions,  and 
ns ;  and  in  considering  the  diversity  of  its  powers,  we 
not  lose  sight  of  its  unity.  There  can  be  no  form  of 
edge  more  satisfactory  or  convincing  than  that  which 
ind  has  of  itself  and  its  internal  operations.  What- 
is  clearest  to  mind  must  be  incapable  of  explanation  or 
ion,  because  if  such  were  possible,  we  would  require  a 
learer  something  to  reveal  the  revealer,  and  so  on,  ad 
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infinihvm.  Take,  for  instance,  natural  light,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  term  it.  It  reveals  itself  somewhat  analo- 
gously to  the  mode  in  which  consciousness  reveals  mind. 
In  a  word,  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  mind  knows 
its  knowledges,  realizes  its  emotions,  and  is  cognizant  of  its 
volitions ;  but  more,  it  knows  that  it  knows ;  and  knows 
itself  in,  and  distinguishable  from,  the  knowledges;  and 
hereby  consciousness  is  attested  a  primary  reflector — a 
truthful  indicator. 

Consciousness  in,  and  of  every  knowledge,  emotion,  and 
volition,  always  and  necessarily  relegates  its  cognition  into 
two  relations  termed  subject  and  object.  We  here  adopt 
the  words  of  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan  : — **  The  subject  is  that 
which  knows;  the  object  is  that  which  is  known.  The 
suV)ject  is  that  which  feels;  the  object  Ls  that  in  view  of 
which  the  emotion  or  passion  springs  up.  The  subject  is 
that  which  wills  or  causes ;  the  object  is  that  existence,  or 
modification  of  existence,  which  is  caused  or  made  to  appear. 
To  suppose  these  two  terras  not  to  exist,  would  to  our  con- 
sciousness be  contradictory ;  because  knowledge,  passion, 
and  causation  cannot  be  thought  of,  or  defined  without 
them.  What  is  knowledge  ?  It  is  a  percipient  perceiving ; 
perceiving  something,  of  course.  The  percipient  Is  the 
subject ;  the  something  perceived  the  object.  What  is 
causation  ?  It  is  a  power  producing  phenomena.  The 
power  is  the  subject;  the  phenomena  the  object.  What  is 
emotion  or  passion  ?  It  is  an  affection  of  the  sensitivity. 
But  that  which  is  affected  is  the  subject ;  that  on  occasion 
of  which  the  affection  arises  is  the  object."  Mind  or  self  is 
always  the  subject,  and  it  is  here  that  the  peculiarity  of 
mind  becomes  in  this  relation  apparent.  The  mind  may 
become  its  own  object,  become  subject-object ;  and  thus 
knowledge  of  self  becomes  possible.  In  fallen  man  the 
tendency  of  one  faculty  does  not,  or  may  not,  indicate  the 
general  inclination.  The  mind  is  the  source  and  prototype 
of  all  schisms.  But  though  of  various  faculties,  with  dif- 
ferent powers,  it  is  nevertheless  a  unit  interrelated  in  every 
experience.  When  a  volition  is  put  forth,  the  reason  or  eye 
of  mind  is,  by  a  necessary  principle,  directed  thereto,  the 
result  being  that  certain  emotions  are  produced,  which  may 
or  may  not  tend  to  direct  the  immediate  action  of  will. 
The  mind  is  never  long  at  any  one  time  left  to  pursue  any 
theme  undisturbed,  for  apart  from  motives  which  are  the 
result  of  its  own  operations,  it  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
those  subtle  influences  that  either  spring  up  within,  or  are 
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orne  in  on  mind  from  without.  The  will  may,  in  such 
Bwes  as  this  latter,  permit  the  attention  to  be  entirely 
bsorbed  by  the  intruder,  or  may  by  direct  fiat  keep  the 
sason  to  the  original  object ;  or  as  another  alternative,  may 
irect  the  reason  to  some  other  object. 

Will  is  always  the  responsible  executive  or  causality  in 
lind.  We  first  get  the  idea  of  cause  in  the  consciousness  of 
elf  as  a  cause.  The  will  is  not,  however,  the  direct  cause 
f  thought.  There  are  many  ideas  that  occupy  the  reason, 
he  origin  or  immediate  aim  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
lind  to  detect.  These  are,  as  already  stated,  borne  in,  in  a 
lysterious  manner,  on  the  mind.  They  indicate,  in  a  very 
nggestive  way,  the  intrinsic  value  of  mind,  which  is  the 
bject  of  so  varied  and  unknown  sources  of  interest.  In  the 
cts  of  choice  and  volition,  consciousness  affirms  the  freedom 
t  the  will.  Choice  and  volition  may  not  be  simultaneous. 
]Jhoice  may  long  precede  the  actual  exercise  in  relation  to 
he  chosen  object  or  mode  of  operation.  Besides  the  con- 
ciousness  that  the  will  is  free  we  are  equally  conscious 
hat  the  reason  and  sensibility  are  necessitated.  If  an 
►bject  is  presented,  there  is  no  alternative  for  the  intelli- 
gence but  to  think.  The  same  is  true  of  the  emotions, 
"^^eitlier  intelligence  nor  feeling  control  the  exercise  of  these 
acuities.  Reasoh  and  sensibility  supply  the  will  with 
notives  to  act.  We  cannot  conceive  of  will  acting  without 
notive,  unless  it  be  in  some  instance  of  trifling  import,  and 
n  that  case  we  might  say  the  trifling  importance  of  the 
ivent  was  the  motive  for  so  acting. 

The  will  is  not  necessitated  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
notives  of  one  or  other,  or  both  these  faculties,  or  refrain 
rom  acting.  It  may  act  from  motives  of  its  own,  but 
vhether  the  motive  be  of  volition,  or  of  will,  or  reason,  or 
lensibility,  the  act  is  a  direct  creation  of  the  will.  Should 
.he  motives  all  tend  in  one  direction,  the  likelihood  is  that 
,he  action  of  the  will  is  in  harmony,  though  even  then  not  in 
•he  least  necessitated.  It  is  equally  true  that  will  may  act 
n  accordance  wfth  the  motives  of  reason,  and  disregard 
ihose  of  sensibility ;  or  it  may  deny  those  of  the  intelligence, 
md  voluntarily  surrender  its  prerogative  to  the  emotional 
notives,  and  thus  (sad  and  demonstrated  fact)  throw  the 
•eins  of  reason  on  the  neck  of  passion. 

Will  always  exists  in  connection  with  reason,  and  where 
«re  have  intelligence  and  freedom  we  affirm  personality.  We 
cannot  affirm  personality  of  the  intelligence  because  reason 
s  subject  to  universal  and  necessary  modes  of  exercise. 
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Every  thought  must  have  a  pre-existing  object ;  in  other 
words,  we  cannot  think  (as  a  simple  idea)  of  that  which  does 
not  exist.  With  will  it  is  different.  Every  exercise  of 
will  is  a  creation,  an  origination,  a  making  begin  to  be. 
The  will  is  therefore  the  person  or  personality.  Our  every- 
day language  bears  out  this.  I  work,  I  walk,  I  will, — this 
latter  expression  being  somewhat  peculiar  though  simply 
the  will  asserting  its  own  causality ;  just  as  /  am.,  is  an 
assertion  of  individual  and  personal  existence.  Of  similar 
form  and  import  are  the  expressions  I  think,  I  feel,  being 
terms  used  to  represent  the  whole  mind  as  unified  and  con- 
trolled by  personality. 

By  personality  we  mean  the  highest  and  incommunicable 
mode  of  mere  being.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
individuality  which  is  of  general  application, — such  as  an 
individual  stone,  an  individual  tree. 

Mind,  looked  at  from  whatever  point,  is  a  great  world  of 
mystery.  In  the  present  essay,  we  can  only  indicate  the 
great  mountains  and  rivers,  without  more  than  touching 
the  mystery  involved  in  the  plains  and  productive  valleys. 
Mystery  there  is  certainly  in  abundance,  and  the  revelation 
which  ourselves  get  of  ourselves,  instead  of  removing  the 
mystery,  tends  rather  to  deepen  and  perpetuate  it.  The 
power  of  thought  calls  for  special  attention.  Reverie  is 
not  thought,  any  more  than  is  a  heap  of  stones  a  house. 
Thinking  is  not  thought,  any  more  than  is  a  motley  crowd 
an  army  in  marching  order ;  but  both  are  the  materials  for 
a  house  and  army  respectively,  if  once  arranged  and 
marshalled.  Thought  is  arranged  and  marshalled  ideas. 
Yet  the  cradle  and  nursery  of  thought  is  in  the  hazy  limbo 
of  reverie.  Whatever  mystery  may  attend  our  musings 
there  are  some  streaks  of  light  that  illumine  to  some 
extent  those  marvellous  powers  of  mind  by  which  we  soar 
upward,  and  penetrate  outward  into  the  eternities  behind 
and  before. 

As  eyes  and  ears  are  to  the  unborn,  so  are  those  faculties 
of  the  mind  on  this  earth,  which  for  thi.^  earth  are  not  re- 
quired. The  resources  of  mans  being  clearly  indicate  a 
"  great  for  ever,"  where  thought  may  have  full  scope,  hiB 
whole  being  full  development.  Our  very  consciousness  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Certainly,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing aspects  of  the  mind's  operations  is  that  by  which  it  can 
somehow  reveal  itself  to  itself,  by  having  one  aspect  rf 
faculty  in  the  back-ground«  while  its  essential  constitution  and 
experiences  are  revealed  in  the  fore-ground  of  consciousness. 

GEORGE  BADDON,   NOTTINGHAM. 
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The  sight  of  suffering  moves  us.  Sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing. 
Theories  of  its  existence,  speculations  on  its  mystery,  opinions 
about  its  mission  and  results,  frequently  break  down  when 
we  are  ourselves  called  upon  to  endure  it,  or  when  we  have 
to  witness  how  others  bear  it.  In  the  presence  of  a  Saviour 
praying  in  hLs  agony,  or  with  the  importance  of  words  like 
those  he  uttered  before  our  minds,  what  is  the  value  of  the 
letters  that  are  written  in  the  newspapers  or  in  magazines 
against  prayer?  What  is  the  strength  that  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  materialistic  systems  that  bind  the  universe  in 
a  chain  of  physical  antecedents  and  consequents  ?  What  is 
the  worth  of  a  God  whose  hands  would  be  tied  by  the  reign 
of  physical  absolute  law  ?  Why  should  agony  wring  from 
us  a  cry  that  can  only  echo  itself  in  the  weakness  of  uni- 
versal creaturehood  ?  Be  sure  that  there  is  another  ex- 
planation of  life  than  that  which  is  obtained  from  any 
prayerless,  godless,  materialistic  platform.  For  a  moment 
I  stand  with  the  advocate  of  theories  of  development,  and, 
listening  to  his  arguments  with  attention  and  interest,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  ask  him  simply  to  apply  his  principle  to 
the  scene  which  the  Saviour's  agonising  prayer  presents. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  grosser  forms  of 
thought,  all  theories  of  the  life  of  Jesus  lead  men  to  look  upon 
liim  as  the  very  flower  of  the  race,  its  grandest  expression,  the 
lighest  form  in  which  its  energies  have  yet  embodied  them- 
iel ves,  its  very  glory,  indeed.  Nineteen  centuries  have  nearly 
L'un,  and  we  have  seen  nothing  greater,  holier,  more  morally 
sublime.  But,  "  behold  he  prayeth ! "  Is  that  a  defect  in 
lis  character  ?  Is  that  a  scar  on  the  face  of  the  highest 
levelopment  of  humanity  ?  The  rose  opens  itself  up  to  the 
>un  ;  will  the  daisy  maintain  that  that  is  an  imperfection  in 
jhe  rose  ?  But  if  Christ,  being  the  very  glory  of  humanity, 
md  being  in  an  agony,  prays,  who  is  ne  that  may  bear 
igony  without  it  ? 

Let  us  dismiss,  then,  and  at  once,  all  philosophies,  and 
Jl  speculations  that  would  treat  prayer  as  an  imperfection, 
IS  a  weakness,  as  unnecessary,  and  undutif  ul ;  and  as  we 
Junk  of  this  passage  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  we  shall  see  how 
suffering  intensifies  prayer,  and  how  prayer  brings  relief  to 
suffering. 

Suffering,  I  have  said,  intensifies  prayer.  That  is  our 
irst  thought.  A  Sunday  scholar  once  said — "When  we 
aieel  down  in  the  school-room  to  pray,  it  seems  as  if  my 
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Iieart  just  talked."  That  is  very  beautiful,  and  shows  the 
difference  between  mere  words  and  great  desires.  But  when 
the  heart  that  talks  is  a  large  one,  a  loving,  pure,  sensitive 
and  agonizing  one,  then  its  talk  in  prayer  will  be  a  study 
for  all  men.  We  know  how  such  men  as  Abraham,  and 
Moses,  and  Jacob,  and  Joshua  could  pray :  we  know  how, 
from  many  a  depth  in  physical,  and  mental,  and  moral 
things,  such  men  could  cry  unto  God ;  how,  indeed,  as  from 
the  very  belly  of  hell,  the  heart's  agony  could  rise  to 
heaven ;  but  though  men  of  large  nature,  they  were  on  the 
whole  just  men  like  ourselves.  But  this  agony  is  another 
thing.  It  was  agony  unknown  before  to  the  world,  un- 
known, indeed,  to  the  universe,  and  not  likely  to  be 
seen  again.  But  the  novelty  was  not  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  just  now  the  ques- 
tions that  men  have  raised  in  reference  to  this  agony. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact — one  which  would  lead  an 
intelligent  mind  a  long  way — that  nothing  has  been  Si) 
productive  of  inquisitive  thought,  of  strong  feeling,  of 
eloquent  utterance,  as  the  agony  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
literature  that  has  gathered  round  it  is  itself  a  marvel.  Thi* 
agony  of  a  great  heart  is  always  an  impressive  thing ;  but 
round  no  heart's  agonies  on  the  earth  has  there  gathered 
such  an  interest  as  round  the  agony  of  Jesus.  We  cannot 
well  witness  even  the  agony  of  a  child  and  not  be  moved. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  trembling  of  the  drop  of  dew 
is  not  so  impressive  as  the  churning  of  a  great  sea  from  its 
very  depths ;  the  quivering  leaf  may  not  impress  us  as  the 

Siuaking  earth  would ;  still  the  child's  cry  when  in  pain,  or 
ear,  or  want  will  touch  us.     How  much  more,  then,  will 
the  agony  of  a  man  when  wrestling  with  strong  cries  and 
tears !     But  this  is  not  the  agony  of  a  man  whose  heart  ha**^ 
been  crushed  with  sin  or  seared  for  a  time  into  insensibility* 
and  then  torn  and  rent  by  remorse.     This  agony  comes  from 
a  pure  heart.     The  more  refined  a  heart  is.  the  more  intense 
may  its  agony  become,  should  it  be  called  upon  to  suffer. 
Now,  Jesus  never  felt  any  defiling  feeling.     He  was  never 
touched  with  moral  impurity.     He  could  come  into  contact 
with  sinners  without  being  defiled,  as  he  could  touch  the 
leper  without  catching  disease.   His  thoughts  could  go  down 
into  the  darkest  heart  and  be  holy,  even  as  the  sun  beano 
may  find  its  way  into  the  filthiest  corner  and  yet  be  pure. 
Consequently,  he  knew  nothing  of  remorse.     No  conscious- 
ness of  sin  could  ever  wring  from  him  the  cry — "  O  take  me 
not  away  in  thy  wrath."     Large  and  loving,  his  sensitive 
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heart  was  open,  however,  to  a  peculiar  agony.  Above,  and 
beneath,  and  around  him,  there  were  considerations  enough 
to  give  his  nature  a  fearful  shock.  His  very  power  of  sym- 
pathy threw  him  open  to  pain  such  as  no  other  could  feel. 
He  could  gather  up  into  his  own  heart,  as  it  were,  all  the 
woes  that  others  were  passing  through;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wrongs  that  others  were  doing.  This  agony 
is  a  wonderful  stage  in  his  experience  on  the  earth.  He  had 
been  in  the  desert  and  wrestled.  He  had  been  on  the  mount 
and  was  transfigured.  He  is  now  in  the  garden  with  his 
deepest,  darkest  sorrow.  Be  sure  that  such  an  agony  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  himself,  by  his  church,  or,  indeed,  by 
the  universe.  Many  eyes  will  yet  turn  to  it  and  wonder. 
Many  hearts  will  yet  feel  its  touch  and  adore.  Woven  in 
with  our  bitterest  hours  of  watching  and  forecasting  will 
be  thoughts  of  the  agony.  We  shall  never  know  all  its 
meaning ;  but  we  shall  see  how,  as  the  mediator  between 
Qod  and  man,  the  Saviour  had  good  cause  for  the  prayer 
he  sent  up  so  earnestly.  He  who  gave  himself  an  "  offer- 
ing for  sin,"  could  not  well  go  through  his  task  without 
knowing  how  much  agony  there  is  that  calls  for  prayer. 

Besides  the  depths  which  no  man  knows,  there  are  things 
which  a  sanctified  imagination  may  quite  legitimately 
picture  to  itself  as  entering  into  this  agony.  On  the  yery 
shore,  as  it  were,  of  this  deep  sea,  there  are  pebbles  we  may 
gather  and  retain  as  reminders  of  the  oceans  of  trouble 
through  which  the  Saviour  had  to  pass.  His  thought  could 
dip  into  the  future  as  no  other  thought  could.  Forecasting 
with  perfect  accuracy  what  was  coming,  the  very  shadows 
of  which  were  terrible,  he  had  enongh  to  cause  agony,  and 
call  for  prayer.  There  was  Judas,  who  was  about  to  betray 
him  ;  did  not  Jesus  know  what  a  godless  and  unsympathetic 
world  would  make  of  that  ?  There  was  Peter,  who  was 
about  to  deny  him ;  did  he  not  know  how  greedily  the 
world,  in  its  false  life,  would  seize  upon  that  and  fling  it  in 
the  face  of  his  church  through  all  time  ?  Could  he  not  see, 
also,  how  the  circle  that  had  gathered  round  him  would 
break  up  and  be  scattered  as  he  went  forth  to  the  cross  ? 
And  did  he  not  know  how  this  desertion  would  be  a  black 
spot  on  his  infant  cause  that  would  be  held  up  as  a  taunt 
and  a  mockery  so  long  as  men  loved  pleasure,  and  lived  in 
dreams  ?  Could  not  his  eye,  looking  down  the  future,  see 
how  often  he  would  be  wounded  in  the  house  of  his  friends ; 
how  often  false  thought  and  feeble  life  and  foolish  action 
would  impede  the  cause  he  came  to  establish;  how,  like 
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himself,  his  church  would  be  crucified  and  crowned  with 
ihoms ;  how,  as  into  his  own  face,  the  mad  world  would 
spit  intx)  the  face  of  his  cause ;  and  could  he  see  all  this,  and 
so  much  more,  and  not  be  in  an  agony  ? 

Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  the  Saviour,  even  for  a  moment, 
regretted  his  coming  into  the  world,  or  into  that  garden,  or 
so  far  on  his  way  to  the  V^ross.  He  had  not  made  a  mistake. 
He  had  not  miscalculated.  He  had  not  found  the  task  more 
difficult  than  he  had  reason  to  expect.  He  had  not  found 
himself  less  able  to  bear  pressure  than  he  had  pictured  to 
his  mind.  It  was  not  his  courage  that  failed  him.  This 
agony  that  has  been  gradually  creeping  upon  him,  and  that 
has  now  fallen  with  all  its  force,  was  a  thing  he  expected ; 
but  is  it  less  a  thing  he  can  feel  ?  That  agony  is  the  way 
through  which  saving  love  is  bursting  onward  to  all  human 
hearts.  A  Saviour  in  agony  is  the  mystic  stroke  that  is  yet 
sure  to  break  up  all  fountains  of  feeling.  A  Saviour  in 
agony  is  the  thought  that  is  to  weave  round  it  the  noblest 
of  all  human  thinkings,  the  purest  of  all  human  feelings, 
the  highest  and  holiest  of  all  human  deeds.  It  is  to  inspire 
the  missionary,  shield  the  martyr,  and,  touch,  as  with  a 
flame  of  fire,  the  lips  of  all  who  bring  good  tidings  to  men. 
All  this  we  can  understand,  and  yet  we  feel  as  if  in  that 
agony  there  stretched  out  before  us  a  vast,  deep,  troubled 
sea,  which  no  thought  can  measure. 

Well,  it  is  this  agony,  we  said,  that  gives  such  intensity  to 
prayer — **  he  prayed  more  earnestly."  I  presume  it  is  true 
that  most  men,  whose  life  has  attained  to  any  depth,  any 
breadth,  any  intensity,  have  had  their  hours  of  agony. 
Thoughts  and  feelings,  memories  and  fears,  have  wrapped 
them  round  like  the  convolutions  of  crushing  reptiles,  as 
life,  wrestling  with  inner  pain,  has  threatened  to  give  way. 
For  the  hour,  life  is  a  fierce  and  fearful  contention,  like  that 
which  the  athlete  in  deadly  combat  experiences — only,  and 
for  that  reason,  all  the  more  impressive,  it  has  not  been 
physical  agony.  The  body  has  indeed  felt  it,  has  sympathized 
with  it,  has  suffered  with  it,  but  the  wrestling  has  been  that 
of  mind,  not  of  body.  Hence,  if  men  pray  in  such  a  state, 
they  will  pray  earnestly.  The  prayer  will  be  real ;  not  a 
thing  of  set  forms,  of  fine  phrases,  the  flowering  out  of  the 
mere  gifts  and  graces  of  prayer,  but  a  cry,  a  sigh,  a  gasp,  a 

froan.  It  rises  from  a  heart  rent  and  torn.  A  man  puts 
is  hand  to  his  mouth,  or  turns  his  face  to  the  wall,  or  flings 
himself  upon  the  ground,  feeling,  as  it  were,  that  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  hath  touched  him.    It  is  not  to  poetry,  then. 
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nor  to  tragedy,  we  go  for  real  agony  of  soul.  If  you  have 
had  to  gather  into  your  heart  the  feelings  of  children  that 
cry  for  bread ;  if  there  are  new  echoes  in  your  daily  life  you 
would  give  a  world  to  escape ;  if  the  evil  you  have  long 
feared  has  come  upon  you,  blanching  the  cheek  and  parching 
the  lips ;  if  the  sins  of  men  have  wronged  you ;  if  you  have 
had  to  tear  from  your  heart  the  sweetest  presence  you  at 
one  time  felt,  and  fling  it  from  you  in  despair ;  if  men»  in 
whom  you  trusted,  have  gneved  you,  giving,  instead  of 
friendship,  treatment  that  is  like  acid  poured  upon  a  green 
wound ;  if  startling  shocks  have  come  upon  you  as  from  out 
the  very  thunderplaces  of  your  life ;  if,  as  it  may  be,  you 
have  stood  by  the  margin  of  the  grave,  struck  and  stripped 
of  all,  like  a  tree  which  the  lightning  peels,  you  need  no 
poetry,  no  tragedy,  to  show  to  you  what  agony  of  soul  is, 
and  how  that  agony  intensifies  prayer.  We  rarely  know 
what  prayer  is  till  we  get  into  an  agony.  And  hence  we 
rarely  see  what  mighty  things  prayer  can  do.  Now  and 
again  we  pray  real  prayers ;  not  often.  Perhaps  three  or 
four  times  in  your  life  you  get  down  to  the  real  depths  of 
prayer,  and  know,  for  you  find  out,  what  it  means.  You 
say  prayers,  or  read  them,  perhaps.  Men  are  sometimes 
said  to  have  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  exercise  it  on  occasions 
so  as  even  to  fill  people  with  weariness.  But  all  this  may 
be  far  from  what  is  meant  by  prayer.  A  child,  who  had 
been  poorly,  was  asked  if  he  had  prayed,  if  he  had  read  the 
collect.  His  reply  was,  "  I  begged."  There  was  some  agony 
in  that.  The  father  of  a  family  kneels  with  his  children, 
and  thanks  God  for  their  health,  and  asks  that  they  may 
still  be  spared  to  him,  and  become  wise,  and  good,  and  use- 
ful.  It  is  very  beautiful ;  but,  oh,  it  is  not  an  agony.  But 
now  the  mother  is  dying,  and  the  children  have  to  be  taken 
under  the  care  of  strangers,  and  the  hopes  of  his  life  are 
fading  away.  Hush,  listen.  He  is  in  his  little  room  above. 
What  is  that  he  is  trying  to  say  ?  What  struggle  is  that  ? 
What  stammering,  blundering  words  are  these  ?  Hear  the 
groans,  as  the  half  of  his  life  is  being  wrenched  away ;  he 
has  learned  to  pray  in  an  agony. 

Now,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  to  go  into  this  agony 
before  she  will  learn  to  pray  intensely,  and  she  must  pray 
intensely  before  she  can  accomplish  her  lofty  work.  She 
will  bring  the  world  to  Jesus  when  once  she  goes  into  an 
agony,  when  the  woes  of  precious  souls  press  upon  her 
heart,  when  she  feels  that  she  cannot  live  unless  God 
give  her  harvests  of  men.     The  world  is  wicked,  and  the 
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church  stands  back  in  disgust,  but  her  disgust  has  no 
power  to  reclaim.  The  world  is  indifferent,  deaf,  callous, 
and  the  church,  wearied  and  soured,  cries  out — "  Let  it  go 
its  own  way,  and  reap  the  results  ;*'  but  you  cannot  sweeten 
the  world's  life  by  pouring  bitterness  into  it  The  world  is 
playing  with  fires  that  consume  ;  but  now  the  church  that 
has  gone  into  an  agony  wakes  up  and  pulls  men  out  of  the 
fire.  When  John  filnox  said,  "  Give  me  Scotland,  or  I  shall 
die,"  being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed  the  more  earnestly.  When 
Luther  said,  "  Lord,  I  cannot  spare  Melancthon,"  being  in 
an  agony,  he  prayed  earnestly.  When  Lord  Ashley,  at 
Edgehill  battle,  said,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I 
must  be  to-day ;  if  I  forget  Thee  do  not  thou  forget  me ; " 
you  have  a  holy  familiarity  in  prayer,  but  you  nave  an 
agony  beneath  that  gives  intensity  to  the  words.  Well,  it 
is  this  intensity  that  is  still  wanted  if  any  work  worthy  of 
the  name  is  to  be  done  in  our  nation,  in  our  churches,  and  in 
our  families.  I  have  heard  a  mother  pray.  She  was  in  an 
agony,  not  of  body,  but  of  mind,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
those  who  were  dear  to  her.  It  was  not  the  soft,  gentle, 
and  tender  breathing  which  a  mother  can  sometimes  send 
into  the  ear  of  the  Saviour.  It  was  a  battle.  It  was  an 
agony.  Death  would  have  been  a  small  price  to  pay  at  that 
moment  could  she  have  gained  her  object  by  it.  I  had  to 
listen  to  it,  and  it  made  me  ill.  Ah  !  there  are  revelations 
yet  to  be  made  of  the  prayers  that  have  gone  up  in  agony, 
that  will  be  awful  things  for  godless  men  to  see.  Hell  may 
be  supposed  to  be  a  tolerable  thing  for  a  son  whose  mother 
never  prayed  for  him ;  but  what  can  it  be  to  him  for  whom 
a  mother  has  gone  into  agony  of  soul  ?  And  what,  above 
all  things,  must  it  be  to  men  for  whom  the  Saviour  has 
agonized,  but  whose  agonies  have  been  treated  as  the  out- 
come of  misguided  feeling  or  baffled  ambition  ?  More  things 
are,  indeed,  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of, 
but  so  too,  I  fancy,  is  it  with  the  want  of  prayer.  Only  the 
things  that  are  wrought  by  the  want  of  prayer  are  of  a 
different  character,  and  have  different  consequences.  Some 
of  them  may  be  seen  now ;  what  the  rest  are,  we  must  wait 
to  see. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


Mant  instances  of  serious  sickness  having  been  cured  by  ^  the  prajar  ( 
faith"  in  Switzerland  have  of  late  been  published,  and  have  b« 
certified  as  genuine  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zeller,  whose  brother  was  misaioiiA 
at  Nazareth  when  the  JSditor  of  this  Magazine  visited  Palestine. 
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"  When  David  expresses  himself  as  *  being  shapen  in 
iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me; '  whether 
did  he  refer  to  the  internal  and  positive  depravity  in  the 
creation  of  his  spiritual  being,  or  the  external  influences  of 
sin  being  present  with  him  before  he  came  into  full  re- 
sponsible existence,  and  which  can  only  produce  comparative 
and  negative  depravity  ? 

"If  the  Tatter,  could  not  our  first  parents,  since  there 
*  were  sin  and  sinners  in  the  world  as  soon  as,  if  not  before, 
Adam  and  Eve,'  and  since  these  sinners  were  allowed  *  to 
use  all  the  strength  of  the  perverse  will  of  a  fallen  angel ' 
on  those  *  who  were  not  confirmed  in  moral  character  and 
holiness,'  use  the  same  extenuating  plea  of  an  external  in- 
fluence operating  upon  them  before  they  came  into  full 
conscious  responsibility  ? 

**  Again,  if  this  be  admitted,  should  it  not  be  regarded  as 
a  mistake  to  entertain  the  orthodox  view  of  Adam  being 
the  author  of  the  *  mortal  sin  original  ?  * " — J.  W.,  L. 

The  author  of  the  51st  Psalm  must  be  held  to  refer  to 
something  deeper  than  the  unhappy  efiects  of  his  social  sur- 
roundings as  a  child.  He  goes  faither  back  into  the  his- 
tory of  his  being,  and  regards  himself  as  having  taken 
actual  shape  amid  the  formative  influences  of  parental  sin. 
We  need  not  suppose  that  David  (if  he  was  the  author  of  the 
Psalm)  was  seeking  to  give  any  exhaustive  or  scientific  ex- 
position of  the  causes  of  inborn  depravity;  but  we  should 
not  fail  to  notice  that,  so  far  as  such  depravity  is  admitted, 
it  is  traced  to  that  portion  of  his  nature  which  is  imme- 
diately derived  from  his  earthly  parents.  Whatever  in 
human  nature  lies  outside  the  fleshly  life  is,  therefore,  to  be 
exempted,  as  to  its  nature,  from  the  taint  of  the  Adamic 
sin.  The  psalmist's  human  progenitors,  and  not  God,  are 
responsible  for  that  bias  to  earth  and  flesh  which,  in  the 
easy  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  called 
*'  iniquity  "  and  "  sin." 

In  the  second  query,  our  correspondent  shows  that  he  is 
exercised  in  mind  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  June 
Repository — "  Did  Adam  excuse  or  confess  his  sin  ? "  The 
article  and  our  correspondent  are  in  apparent  conflict.  The 
first  argues  that  Adam  did  not  excuse  himself,  and  would 
have  been  "  a  most  degraded  and  hardened  man  "  if  he  had 
done  so;  the  second  argues  that  Adam,  tempted  as  the 
article  says  he  was,  might  as  fairly  have  excused  himself  as 
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David  did.  We  would  like  to  know  if  our  cone^ponden 
has  noticed  that  the  article  implicitly  admits  tliat  Adau 
might  reasonably  have  excused  himself,  inasmuch  as  it 
teaches  that  Ood  himself  distinctly  recognizes  the  extenuat- 
ing circumstances  of  Adam's  fall  by  immediately  exercising 
mercy ;  whereas  Satan,  who  was  also  a  son  of  Qod,  havimy 
sinned  without  pt^evioua  instigation,  was  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repentance  (pp.  237-8).  But  we  have  got  into  an 
unwholesome  theological  atmosphere,  and  we  had  now 
better  hasten  out  into  the  open  air.  The  less  we  think  of 
extenuating  circumstances  in  connection  with  our  sin  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  spiritual  health.  The  psalmist  does 
not  plead  his  depravity  as  an  extenuation  of  his  guiit,  but 
as  a  plea  for  an  abundant  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  order 
that  his  inward  parts  may  be  washed  6f  their  defilepients 
until  they  are  whiter  than  snow.  We  are  not  so  confident 
that  Adam  did  not  excuse  himself;  and  if  sin's  "evil  virus 
was  instilled  into  the  first  member  of  the  race  "  by  an  evil 
spirit,  of  whose  presence  Adam  was  unconscious  until  he 
fell,  we  must  confess  that  Adam  might  have  urged  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  excusatory  pleas  which  it  is  in  thu 
power  of  any  creature  to  offer  before  God. 

As  to  query  third,  we  argue — Certainly  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  Adam  as  the  author  of  *'  original  sin  "  if 
there  were  sinners  in  the  world  before  him  who  injected  the 
poison  of  sin  into  his  nature  while  he  was  still  in  a  state  of 
innocence.     This,  however,  we  regard  as  an   exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  Satanic  action  in  the  Fall.     It  seems  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Adam,  by  his  moral  defection, 
opened  up  an  avenue  for  Satanic  access,  if,  indeed,  such 
contact  with  the  evil  one  took  place  at  all.     We  incline  to 
think  with  Kalisch  (Oeneais,  p.  119)  that  "  the  deduction 
does  not  come  from  without ;  it  has  its  first  source  in  the 
human  heart.     A  will  entirely  and  strongly  embued  with 
virtue  is  inaccessible  to  the  darts  of  temptation.     .    .     The 
pure  heart  is  free  from  sinful  thoughts.     This  purity  began 
to  vanish  from  the  heart  of  the  first  pair.     A  lurking  desire 
to  disobey  the  divine  command  was  awakened,  and  a  con- 
versation with  the  serpent  commenced.    An  internal  voice, 
at  first  gentle  and  timid,  argued  about  the  justice  of  the 
prohibition,"  &c.     Thus  sin  formed  its  earliest  conception 
in  the  human  heart.     Whatever  element  of  Adam's  smfol 
disposition  may  have  come  ultimately  from  "  the  perverse 
will  of  a  fallen  angel,"  its  beginnings  were  in  his  own  wilful 
turning  from  the  good  and  holy  will  of  God. 

ALEXANDER  BROWK. 
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Ist.  "  If  we  are  to  take  the  rendering  given  in  either  the 
authorized  or  revised  versions  of  1st  Peter  iii,  19  and  20,  as 
correct,  can  we,  without  straining  the  apostle's  words,  or 
putting  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  did  not  employ, 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  preaching  of 
Christ  by  (or  in)  the  Spirit  to  the  spirits  in  prison  was 
immediate,  and  that  they  were  in  prison  when  he  so 
preached  to  them  ?  And  does  not  ver.  20  plainly  teach  that 
the  time  mentioned  was  the  time  when  they  were  dis- 
obedient, and  not  the  time  when  Christ  preached  to  them  ? 
True,  Christ  in  the  Spirit  did  preach  to  them  by  Noah  ;  tut 
does  the  writer  refer  to  Noah's  preaching  in  ver.  19  ?" 

2nd.  "  If  it  were  the  case  that  Peter  refeired  to  Christ 
preaching  immediately  through  Noah  to  these  spirits  in 
prison,  how  could  this  be  done  if  the  prison  was  the  place  of 
woe?" 

3rd.  "  When  the  apostle  says,  *  which  aforetime  were  dis- 
obedient,* did  he  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  word 
aforetime  as  the  other  writers  in  the  New  Testament  ?  (See 
John  ix,  15 ;  Eph.  ii,  2  and  11 ;  Titus  iii,  3 ;  Philemon  i,  11.) 
If  he  did.  then,  does  it  not  appear  evident  that  there  came  a 
time  when  these  spirits  became  obedient  ?  Could  this  be  if 
the  prison  was  the  place  of  woe  ? " 

4th.  "  Why  is  it  that  the  apostle  singles  out  those  ante- 
diluvians, who  were  living  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the 
ark  was  a-preparing,  from  all  the  rest  of  the  antediluvians 
and  post-diluvians  who  had  lived  and  died  down  to  the 
time  he  wrote  his  epistle  ?  Would  not  the  correct  answer 
to  this  question  prove  the  key  to  unlock  1  Peter  iii,  19,  20  ? " 

G.  R. 

1st.  Many  commentators  hold  that  1  Peter  iii,  19,  20,  is 
explicable  only  on  the  supposition  that  Christ,  during  the 
interval  between  his  death  and  resurrection,  preached  in 
Hades  to  the  impenitent  contemporaries  of  Noah.  The 
apostle  affinns  that  our  Lord  went  and  preached.  'Does 
not  this  expression,  these  commentators  ask,  indicate  local 
transference  ?  A  somewhat  similar  form,  however,  is  used 
in  Eph.  ii,  17,  where  an  immediate  or  personal  ministry  is 
not  intended.  Christ  "came  and  preached  peace*'  to  the 
Ephesians  mediately  through  his  apostles. 

The  preaching  in  the  instance  before  us  seems  also  to 
have  been  mediate.  Long  before  his  incarnation,  Christ 
addressed  the  contemporaries  of  Noah — addressed  them 
through  Noah,  "  a  preacher  of  righteousness  "  (2  Peter  ii,  5). 
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The  Spirit  of  Christ  inspired  the  patriarch,  and  thus  the 
preaching  may  be  attributed  to  Christ.  The  words  before 
us  are  not  such  as  the  apostle  might  have  been  expected  to 
use,  if  he  had  been  referring  to  a  ministry  of  Christ  during 
the  period  intervening  between  his  death  and  resurrection. 
In  such  a  case  he  would  not,  in  all  likelihood,  have  said  that 
Christ  was  "put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the 
spirit,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison ; "  but  would  rather  have  used  some  such  phraseo- 
logy as  the  following: — Christ  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  went  and  preached  in  the  spirit. 

Verse  20  cannot  be  said  to  preclude  the  view  that  the 
preaching  and  the  disobedience — the  privilege  and  the 
neglect — were  coincident  and  contemporaneous.  "The 
absence  of  the  article  from  aTrndiiira<ri"  says  Green 
{Gramniar  of  the  New  Testamenty  p.  54),  "shows  that  the 
participle  is  not  employed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  more 
fully  describing  the  parties."  ....  It  must  contain  an 
allegation  of  circumstances  "  which,  in  this  case,  can  only  be 
the  cause  or  occasion  of  the  preaching,  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb.  *  He  went  and  preached  to  the  imprisoned 
spirits  on  their  being  once  on  a  time  disobedient,  when,'  &c." 

Those  who  hold  that  Christ  preached  mediately  by  Noah 
are  not  likely  to  allow  the  charge  of  "  straining  the  apastle's 
words,  or  putting  words  into  his  mouth  which  he  did  not 
employ."  "  Doing  violence  to  giammar  and  context "  is,  **  to 
a  modern  student,  .  .  .  nothing  short  of  plucking  out  his 
right  eye."     (Cheyne  on  Isaiah,  vol.  ii,  p.  174.) 

2nd.  The  spirits  were  not  in  prison  "  while  the  ark  was 
a-preparing,"  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  Noah  preached 
to  them.  They  are  now  in  pi^ison,  however,  and  were  so  at 
the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote  his  epistle.  Hence  he 
speaks  of  them  as  "  spirits  in  prison." 

3rd.  "  G.  R. "  probably  intended  to  refer  to  John  ix,  13, 
not  to  John  ix,  15.  The  word  there  rendered  aforetime  is 
the  word  which  is  rendered  sometime  in  the  authorized  and 
aforetim,e  in  the  revised  version  of  1  Peter  iii,  20.  In  time 
past  is  the  rendering  in  Ephesians  and  in  Philemon ;  some- 
times  the  rendering  in  Titus.  As  used  in  the  passage  before 
us,  the  word  does  not  indicate  "  that  there  came  a  time 
when  these  spirits  became  obedient."  Expositors  who  hold 
that  Christ  personally  entered  the  abode  of,  and  preached 
to  disembodied  spirits,  admit  that  we  know  nothing  as  to 
the  result  of  this  ministry.  The  supposition  that  all  these 
spirits  became  obedient  is  entirely  unfounded.     The  word 
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translated  sometime  or  aforetime  in  the  passage  before  us 
occui-s  also  in  1  Peter  iii,  5,  where  the  rendering  of  the 
authorized  version  is  "  in  the  old  time." 

4th.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one.  "  Why,"  says  Alford, 
"why  these  rather  than  others  are  mentioned, — whether 
merely  as  a  sample  of  the  like  gracious  work  on  others,  or 
for  some  special  reason  unimaginable  by  us,  we  cannot  say." 

The  ministration  to  which  Peter  refers  seems  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  contemporaries  of  Noah.  But  if  Christ, 
as  a  disembodied  spirit,  went  to  the  nether  world,  and 
preached  to  the  "spirits  in  prison,"  is  it  likely  that  the 
spirits  of  those  who  had  lived  upon  the  earth  in  the  days  of 
Noah — is  it  likely  that  they  alone  would  have  been 
addressed  ?  Other  spirits  were  in  that  nether  world  when 
Christ  yielded  up  the  ghost ;  many  of  them  had  not,  in  the 
days  of  their  flesh,  been  favoured  with  the  ministrations  of 
any  "  preacher  of  righteousness."  Can  we  think  that  they 
were  overlooked  ?  Is  it  likely,  moreover,  that  the  contem- 
poraries of  Noah  would  ever  be  addressed  hy  themselves  save 
*  while  the  ark  was  a-preparing  ? " 

The  passage  forms  a  digression — the  subject  dropped  in 
iii,  18  being  resumed  in  iv,  1.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  apostle  referred  to  the  antediluvians,  because  he  meant 
to  place  in  juxtaposition  baptism  and  the  deluge.  Others 
find  a  reason  for  the  reference  in  the  fact  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  that  generation,  occasioned  by  disobedience,  present 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  vicarious  suffeiings  of  Christ. 

A.  STEWART,  B.D. 
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The  Cliaracter  of  God,  By  Fergus  Ferguson,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Pastor  of  Montrose  Street  KU.  Church,  Glasgow.  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.     Glasgow :  Thomas  D.  Morison. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  the  series  of  works  hy  E.U.  ministers,  and 
pnhlished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Morison,  of  Glasgow.  We  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  more  to  follow  ;  but  this  treatise  by  Dr. 
Ferguson  is  a  fitting  crown  to  those  which  have  gone  before.  It 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  new  E.U.  Theodicy — a  treatise  on  the  Divine 
Government.  Somehow,  men  have  got  the  idea  of  God — of  an 
all  powerful,  all  wise,  and  all  good  Being.  But  they  see  around 
them  physical  and  moral  evil  causing  the  keenest  pain,  and  the 
great  problem  is  to  reconcile  such  with  the  Divine  pei-fections. 
The  atheist  holds  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled,  and  he  rejects 
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the  idea  that  an  intelligent  Being  gov*  iiis  tlio  nuivfrsf.  Ho 
reasons  thus :  If  God  is  all  powerful,  then  he  would  put  d  >wn  sin 
if  he  is  good,  but  since  sin  is  not  put  down,  it  must  be  either 
because  he  is  deficient  in  power  or  goodness,  and  in  either  case  he 
is  limited,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  conception  of  Christitn 
theology.  Christians  demur  to  this  reasoning,  and  maintain  thai 
he  is  all  powerful  and  all  good,  but  sees  it  meet  to  respect  the 
free  agency  of  his  moral  creatures.  Yet  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  evil  has  occupied  the  attention  of  men  in  the  ages  of 
the  long  past 

The  ancient  Persians,  as  we  learn  from  the  Zendavesta,  solved 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  two  great  primary  creators — Armuzd, 
the  creator  of  light  and  excellence,  and  Ahiiman,  the  creator  of 
eviL      Zoroaster,   speaking   in   the   Zendavesta,  says : — **  When 
these  two  spirits  came  together,  they  made  first  life  and  death,  so 
that  there  should  be  at  last  the  most  wretched  life  for  the  bad,  but 
for  the  good,  blessedness.     Of  these  two  spirits  the  evil  one  chose 
the   worst  deeds;    the   kind   spirit,   he  whose    garment  is  the 
immovable  sky,  chose  what  is  right,  and  they  who  faithfully  please 
Ahriman  by  good  works."     The  system  of  Dualism   expounded 
by  Zoroaster  was  also  more  or  less  adopted  by  the  Syrian  Qnostii 
of  the  second  century  and  the  Manicheans  of  the  third.     We 
these  opposing  principles,  however,  equal  in  power,  they 
neutralize  each  other,  and  mythic  dualism  had  to  be  abandoned 
the  light  of  Christianity  advanced. 

Another  way  of  accounting  for  evil  is  the  doctrine  of  Mete 
psychosis,  or  the  transmigration  of  souls.     However  absurd  in  8on^<» 
of  its  developments,  it  has  an  ethical  value.     According  to  iik.£s 
doctrine  men  existed  previous  to  the  present  life,  and  the  suffer- 
ings  they   now   undergo   are    in  consequence   of  the   sins   thc^ 
formerly  qpmmitted.     Manu,  in  his  Code  of  Laws,   defines  the 
punishments  awaiting  those   who  commit  certain   deeds,    "The 
slayer  of  a  Brahman\  according  to  the  degree  of  his  guilt,  is  re- 
l)om  as  a  dog,  a  boar,  an  ass,  a  camel,  a  bull,  &c.     A  Brahman'a  who 
drinks  spirituous  liquors  will  migrate  into  the  bodies  of  a  wonOt 
an    insect,    a  grasshopper,   a    fly   feeding    on    ordure,   or  some 
mischievous  animal.''     All  these  systems  are  interesting  as  efforts 
of  the  human  mind  to  throw  light  upon  the  great  question  of  evil 
Whence  has  it  come  ?  or  why  does  it  exist  under  the  government 
of  God?    Theologians  do  not  solve  the  difficulty  by  throwing  it 
upon  Satan.     In  such  case  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the 
question — Why  did  Satan,   a  pure  being  at  one  time,  come  to 
commit  sin  ?     Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  ChUlines,  remarks  : — "  The 
question — How  comes  evil  to  exist  1 — resolves  itself  into  this— 
Why  was  man  made  a  free  agent  ? ''     Whately,  in  his  dissertstiar 
upon  Dr.  King's  great  work,  does  not  approve  of  this  answer,  lO' 
considers  the  question  as  unsolvable  in  our  present  state.    W 
agree  with  this,  and  look  upon  it  as  unsolvable  in  any  other  stat 
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as  no  sufficient  reason  can  ever  be  given  for  sin.  The  effort,  in 
short,  to  find  out  the  origin  of  evil — that  is,  to  find  out  the  reason 
why  men  sin — is  as  futile  as  the  efforts  of  the  old  alchemists  to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  universal  panacea. 

But  whilst  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  sin,  it  is  a  noble 
and  sacred  duty  to  show  that  God's  dealings  with  his  creatures  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  wisdom  and  goodness.  Good  men  have 
felt  this;  hence  the  various  theodicies  or  systems  of  divinity 
which  have  again  and  again  made  their  appeai-ance,  from  the  time 
of  Leibnitz  down  to  Bledsoe. 

Dr.  Ferguson,  in  the  treatise  under  review,  calls  his  work  The 
CharcLCter  of  God,  It  is,  however,  a  Theodicy,  in  which  the  writer 
"justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man."  The  question  has  been  asked 
— What  have  we  got  to  do  with  the  character  of  God  ]  But  such 
a  question  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance.  We  might  as  well  ask 
— What  has  a  man  got  to  do  with  the  character  of  his  father,  or 
the  character  of  his  mother)  We  have  to  do  with  the  Divine 
character  in  conversion.  God  declares  that  he  is  willing- to  take 
back  the  sinner.  Is  he  sincere — true?  He  declares  that  he  is 
willing  to  help  the  needy  when  he  crieth.  Will  he  do  it )  Such 
questions  enter  into  the  very  essence  of  character;  and  an 
affirmative  answer  is  essential  to  conversion  and  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Christian  mind. 

The  author  remarks  in  his  preface,  '*  The  subject,  in  fact,  is  a 
most  comprehensive  one,  and  one  that  draws  deep  into  the  very 
foundations  of  theology.  It  has  a  bearing  upon  general  soundness 
in  the  faith ;  for  if  a  man's  views  be  right  upon  the  character  of 
€k>d,  he  will  think  correctly  on  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  on  sin,  on 
atonement,  on  regeneration,  on  predestination,  <j^"  There  are 
certain  ideas  which  are  '*  needle  and  thread  ideas;  "  and  in  order 
to  have  sound  thinking  on  given  subjects,  we  require  to  have 
correct  thoughtfupon  preliminary  ones.  The  Docetse  had  erron- 
eous thoughts  about  matter,  and  as  a  consequence  had  false  ideas 
regarding  the  body  of  Christ  And  it  is  the  same  with  the 
Divine  character,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  such  treatises  as  that 
just  published  by  Dr.  Ferguson. 

The  foundation  of  all  theology  is  God,  and  his  existence  must 
either  be  taken  for  granted  or  proved  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Although  the  author  would  have  been  justified  had  he  adopted  the 
former  course,  yet  we  think  he  has  done  rightly  in  giving  us  in  a 
succinct  form  several  arguments  which  have  had,  and  ever  will 
have,  weight  with  candid  mind&  The  first  is  the  a  priori  argu- 
ment, which  has  commended  itself  to  men  of  cultured  intellect, 
and  of  a  metaphysical  turn  of  mind.  When  some  one  remarked 
to  Clarke  that  a  nettle  gave  more  convincing  proof  of  God's 
existence  than  the  author's  treatise,  he  admitted  this,  but  said 
that  since  sceptics  descended  into  the  arena  of  metaphysics,  it  was 
necessary  to  descend  there  also,  and  meet  them  with  their  own 
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weaponfl.     Dr.  Ferguaoa'a  statement  of  the  armament  is  brief,  but 
clear  and  convincing.     The  second  pioof  of  God's  existence  is  the 
well  known  one  from  design.     It  doca  not  require  a  m&n  to  be  an 
expert  ur  a  stiwm  to  understand  ik      It  appeals  to  the  ignotust 
and   the   learned   with   equal    power,  and  is   briefly   titb— that  a 
design  proves  a  designer,    "  We  cannot  prove,  we  are  told,  that  the 
eye  was  intended  to  see,  or  the  hand  to  touch,  and  the  fingers  to 
work  delicately.    Of  course  we  cannot ;  but  "what  is  the  alU'Tuaiivel 
to   believe  that  it  came  about  by  blind  chance  !     No  science  has 
any  calculus   or  apparatus  to  decide   between  the  two  theories. 
Common  sense,  not  science,  has  to  decide ;  and  the  most  nccom- 
plished    physical   student   has,    in    the   decision,    no    advantage 
whatever    over  a   simple   but    thoughtful    man.      Cicero  .... 
mastered  thoroughly  the  whole  epicurean  system,  as  bis  epicurean^ 
friend  AtticQB  confessed,  as  also  we  see  in  his  Dialo^iea  ;  but  b&? 
avows  that  he  would  as  soon  Relieve  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer  wa^ 
written  by  shaking  letters  together  in  a  bag  as  that  this  universi^* 
arose   out   of   blind   chance,"  (F.    W.   Newman.)     In   a   cortaivi 
refljiect  the  argument  apotteriori  is  inferior  to  the  aprion  methcJ, 
inasmuch    as   no   conclusion    can   be   more    extensive    tlian    ib 
pi-eniiaea.     The  works  of  creation  are  limited,   and  the  former 
method  can  only  prove  a  limited  deity.     Brougham,  however,  in 
his  work  on  Paley,  has  a  good  answer  to  this.     Ho  says  :  "  When 
we  see  such  exertions  of  power  u(>on  a  scale  so  fant  as  far  to  put 
all  our  faculties  of  comprehension,  and  with  a  minuteness  at  tb 
same  time  so  absolute,  that  we  can  on  the  one  hand  peredn     \ 
nothing  beyond  its  grasp,  so  we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  unahle  hi      \ 
find  anything  too  minute  to  escape  ita  notice,  we  are  irreaitfiUy 
led  to  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  above  or  below  lucb  u 
B^nt,  and  that  nothing  which  we  ran  conceive  is  impossiUfl  ^ 
such  an  intelligence,"  (p.  261.) 

The  other  two  arguments  are  the  moral  sense  and  the  Hnlj 
Scriptures.  Each  of  these  has  a  strength  peculiarly  it«  own.  A 
noted  sceptic  was  converted  to  theism  by  reasoning  thus  ■  I  £"■' 
within  mc  the  idea  of  the  "  ought  of  law,  bnt  law  itupliMi  * 
lawgiver,  ergo  a  God."  Witt  r^ard  to  the  Uible,  it  duiilitltB 
has  its  dilficulties— as  what  subject  lias  notl — but  na  long  i>s 
men  are  sinful,  weak,  and  sorrowful,  the  Bible  will  bo  hrv«i  w 
the  gift  of  the  Divine  Father,  whose  aign-manmil  it  cnrrits  im  its 
pages. 

The  author  having  laid  his  foundations  jiroceeds  with  his  wwt 
and  in  a  series  of  chapters  discusses — How  the  Character  of  G<A 
may  be  known ;  The  Love  of  Ood  as  displayed  in  Crend^r 
Scripture,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not  overlook  llie  diS- 
culttes  of  his  subject,  and  considei'S  the  objections  from  nature  vi 
the  Bible  to  the  love  of  God  The  latter  portion  of  the  work  i» 
taken  up  with  discussing  the  other  Divine  attribute*. 

There  is  much  in  this  little  Tolums  of  a  irnggestiTs  nmturai  m^ 
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did  space  permit,  we  might  have  given  many  interesting  extracts 
to  our  readers. 

We  do  not  suppose,  and  neither,  we  preffume,  does  Dr.  Fer- 
guson, that  this  work  will  settle  the  questions  brought  under 
i^eview ;  but  it  will  help  inquirers  upon  such  topics  to  have  a  true 
idea  of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  do  this  is  to  have  done  a  great 
and  a  good  work. 

From  the  well  known  amiability  of  the  author,  one  might  have 
supposed  that  he  would  deal  too  gently  with  that  system  of 
doctrine  that  has  so  darkened  the  Divine  character.  But  it  is  not 
80.  He  deals  it  sturdy  blows,  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  it 
its  quietus.     He  speaks  the  truth,  but  he  speaks  the  truth  in  love. 

Whilst  the  work  is  fitted  for  the  general  religious  public,  it  is 
specially  adapted  for  intelligent  and  inquiring  young  men,  or  for 
a  young  minister's  text-book  for  his  advanced  Bible  clas& 

The  following  extracts  will  commend  themselves  : — 

The  Aasimilating  Character  of  God. 

^  Farther,  God's  character  is  assimilating.  The  reason  why  impurity 
abounded  in  Greece  and  Home  lon^  ago  was,  that  their  deities  were 
sensual  and  impure.  The  people  could  not  be  expected  to  rise  above 
those  whom  they  worshipped.  For  the  same  reason  impurity  abounds 
in  India  to-day.  Now,  let  our  God  be  most  true  and  most  holy  and 
most  merciful,  although  every  man  should  be  a  liar,  sunk  in  vileness 
and  characterized  by  selfish  cruelty !  Yet,  let  us  see  here,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  our  subject,  its  vast  importance  ;  for  if  we  have  erroneous 
views  as  to  the  character  of  our  God,  these  errors  are  likely  to  work 
mischief  in  our  own  hearts  and  lives, — the  blots  in  these  corresponding 
to  the  mistakes  as  to  the  Heart,  and  Disposition,  and  Administration  of 
the  great  Monarch  and  Magistrate  of  the  Universe.  And  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  we  could  account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  stem- 
uess  and  harshness  and  injustice  which  we  have  detected  in  the  conduct 
of  certain  theologians  and  professing  Christians,  both  living  and  dead, 
by  the  errors  in  their  respective  theologies  as  to  the  character  of  God.^ 

We  conclude  with  the  following  eloquent  outburst  on 

The  Character  of  God  yet  more  fully  Cleared  : — 

''  A  king's  mind  may  be  learned  from  the  instructions  delivered  to 
his  ambassadors,  and  surely  we  may  read  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God 
in  his  parting  directions  to  his  followers.  Did  he  tell  them  to  go  into 
the  world  and  seek  out  a  few  here  and  a  few  there  to  whom  the 
message  of  salvation  was  to  be  addressed  ?  Verily  no.  His  words 
were — "Go  tb  into  all  thb  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
EVERT  creature,"  (Mark  xvi,  15.)  These  words  also  deserve  to  be 
inscribed  upon'  the  sun  for  their  God-honouring  universality  and 
laminoHity.  Oh!  do  they  not  clear  the  character  of  Grod?  Every 
creature !  As  if  he  had  said,  Gro  to  the  Scythian  amid  the  northern 
snows,  the  Athenian  amon^  his  chiselled  temples  and  statues,  the 
Roman  whose  legions  march  from  the  Tiber  round  the  world,  the 
African  beneath  the  vertical  sun,  the  Persian  near  the  cradle  of  the 
human  race,  and  tell  them  that  I  died  to  save  them  all.  And  it  is  plain 
that  the  Church  in  her  grand  itinerancies  in  this  nineteenth  century  has 
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understood  these  marching  orders  as  the  old  apostles  did  in  the  first 
century ;  for  modern  missionaries  are  never  taught  to  sav  concerning 
any  new  country  that  is  opened  up,  '*  Are  there  any  of  the  Lord's 
favourites  here  ?    Perhaps  not ! "  but  without  any  hesitation,  they  are 
encouraged  to  fling  themselves  into  new  regions,  where  the  Gosf  >el  never 
was  preached  before,  and  preach  it  to  every  creature.     Therefore,  like 
Williams  fifty  years  ago,  Macfarlane  to-day  has  anchored  his  mission  ships 
at  any  Polynesian  Isle  that  may  have  appeared  suddenly  in  view,  and  has 
told  the  wondering  natives  of  God's  gift  and  Calvary^  sacrifice.     Has 
Livingstone  discovered  millions  of  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  new 
rivers  and  the  shores  of  new  lakes  far  in  the  interior  of  the  land  of 
Ham  ?    Already  the  Christian  Church,  true  to  the  missionary  spirit  of 
her  great  Founder,  has  sent  self-denying  missionaries  thither  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands  and  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.     In  some 
instances  wearins^  the  Chinese  dress  and  imitating  the  Chinese  manners 
on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  far  inland  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hoangho — refined  ladies  and  gentlemen,  counting  all  things  loss  for 
Christ's  sake,  are  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
celestial  empire,  and  are  raising  their  beai-ts'  aspirations  to  an  empire 
truly   celestial,  by   inducing   them   to  exchange   the   dry  maxims  of 
Confucius  for  the   fervent  promises  of  Christ.      The   fair  island  of 
Formosa  smiles  all  the  fairer  that  Mackay,  the  apostolic  Canadian 
missionary,  wearing  its  native  dress,  also  has  itinerated  from  coast  to 
coast,    proclaiming  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.      Japan,  the 
Britain  of  the  East,  has  been  taught  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  by  the 
Britain  of  the  West ;  while  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Irrawaddy 
have  re-echoed  the  Gospel  herald's  voice  and  the  praises  of  the  Lamb. 
Of  a  truth  the  Church  does  not  really  believe  the  limited  Gospel  of  the 
creeds.     She  shows  by  her  conduct  that  she  regards  the  Gospel  to  be  as 
free  as  the  water  of  the  ocean  or  the  winds  of  heaven.     In  other  words, 
she  wipes  away  the  libel  which  systematic  theology  too  often  seems  to 
cast  upon  the  character  of  God.'' 

ROBERT    WALUkCE. 


In  our  review  of  the  work  on  Deuteronomy  by  our  earnest  friend, 
Dr.  Stewart,  of  Abei*deen,  we  inadvertently  let  an  expression  slip 
which  we  now  see  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood, — and  we  may 
say  that  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  not  by  the 
author  himself,  but  by  a  third  party.  We  spoke  of  several 
mis-spelt  words  being  in  the  book,  and  the  impression  may  have 
been  left  upon  some  minds  that  the  accomplished  author  was  not 
able  to  spelL  We  should  have  said  **  printer's  errors."  We 
always  read  our  own  "proofs"  twice  or  three  times  over — and 
even  then  errors  may  remain ;  and,  therefore,  we  would  advise 
all  authors  not  to  content  themselves  with  one  perusal  of  a 
printer's  specimen  copy, — otlierwise  a  valuable  work  may  be 
considerably  blemished.  We  repeat  our  conviction  that  Dr. 
Stewart's  book  is  well  fitted  to  set  at  rest  minds  that  may  have 
been  unsettled  by  recent  speculations. 
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CHRISTIAN  PERFECTION. 

Every  phase  of  life  has  an  interest  for  the  Christian 
teacher.  He  has  to  know  more  sides  than  one  before  he 
can  compare  the  worth  of  that  to  which  he  is  attached. 
The  more  opportunities  he  has  for  observation  and  instruc- 
tion the  better  for  the  congregfation  to  which  he  ministers. 
To  contract  the  area  of  research  is  simply  to  impoverish  the 
teaching ;  for  unless  a  man  learns  he  cannot  instruct  others. 
By  running  on  the  same  road  for  months  or  years,  the 
wheels  of  the  mind  are  as  likely  to  be  clogged  by  the  depth 
of  the  ruts  formed  as  to  be  polished  by  the  friction.  .  The 
mind  is  the  better  of  change.  Cobwebs  of  prejudice  are 
not  easily  detected  at  home.  A  man  who  has  seen  little  is 
likely  to  have  a  narrow  idea  of  perfection. 

A  Convention  for  the  promotion  of  holiness  was  held  some 
years  ago  at  Brighton.  Christians  of  all  denominations 
were  drawn  together  by  the  advertisement.  For  myself,  I 
went  as  an  observer  in  sympathy  with  the  object  in  view, 
but  not  prepared  to  credit  the  promoters  with  exceptional 
piety  until  I  had  some  means  of  judging  of  their  excellence. 
When  a  man  or  woman  claims  to  be  perfect,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  either  is  infallible,  although  I  may 
have  no  right  to  deny  the  assertion.  The  effect  upon  me 
is  not  perfect  trust ;  for  certain  virtues,  like  humility  and 
perfection,  are  seldom  proved  by  assertion  or  self-consoious- 
ness.  To  convince  me  of  their  perfection,  they  had  better 
not  claim  it  before  they  have  proved  it.  Because  the  prob- 
ability is  they  are  ignorant  of  the  height,  depth,  length, 
and  breadth  of  moral  excellence  which  might  be  covered  by 
No.  16.  M  Vol.  4. 
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the  word  perfect.  One  man  may  cry,  "  I  am  at  the  top," 
and  another  reply,  "  So  am  I,"  when  the  one  is  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  on  the  summit  of  a  mole- 
hill, undisputed  king  of  a  child's  castle  ;  when  the  other,  a 
patient  toiler  and  climber,  by  slow  degrees,  has  attained 
some  lofty  height.  Granted,  both  are  at  the  top ;  but  the 
question  is — where  ?  Two  persons  may  confess  they  are 
perfect — without  sin.  In  cross-examination  it  comes  out 
that  the  one  has  so  little  light  that  he  is  unconscious  of 
faults  of  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  that  are  plain  enough 
to  any  observer  with  average  intelligence ;  the  other  may 
be  living  in  such  close  communion  with  Christ  as  to  disarm 
criticism  by  gentleness,  benevolence,  and  humility. 

Without  professing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  the  Higher  Life,  I  know  something- of  it,  and 
felt  profited  by  reading,  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Boardman's 
book.  His  distinctions  and  terms  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
accurate ;  but  the  warmth  and  unction  did  me  good.  What 
he  calls  "  second  conversion  "  I  prefer  to  call  fuller  light,  or 
simply  conversion.  That  every  believer  is  complete  in 
Christ,  entitled  to  heaven  from  the  moment  he  has  faith  in 
Christ,  I  have  taught  again  and  again.  But  the  perfection 
of  Christ  is  different  from  Christian  perfection.  The  Word 
of  God  teaches  how  much  is  possible  for  believers  to  attain 
in  meetness  for  heaven ;  how  higher  knowledge  grpws  out 
of  greater  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  how  requisite  it  is 
for  every  believer  to  watch  and  pray,  to  forget  the  progress 
made,  and  to  press  forward.  The  duty  of  co-working  with 
God,  and  of  letting  God  work  in  us  by  desiring  things 
agreeable  to  his  will,  is  a  prominent  duty  of  every  believer. 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  rest  of  faith.  It  should 
spring  from  it. 

The  meetings  at  Brighton  were  chiefly  devotional ;  good 
feeling  more  than  accurate  teaching  was  sought.  One 
was  convinced,  in  a  practical  manner,  of  the  unity  of 
all  believers  in  Christ.  Several  nations  were  represented. 
There  were  meetings  from  7  A.M.  till  9  P.M. 

"  Well,  how  did  you  feel  ?  Give  us  your  experience."  It 
was  like  life — mixed.  With  much  I  was  delighted ;  with 
much,  fretted.  I  wished  to  observe  accurately — in  fact,  to 
study — and  that  keeps  down  feeling. 

But  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  in  the  prayer  meeting,  I 
felt  much  in  the  same  way  that  I  did  when  I  was  con- 
verted— as  a  sinner  saved  by  Christ,  my  heart  went  out  in 
praise  to  God  for  his  great  love  in  sending  Jesus  to  die;  and 
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the  Holy  Spirit  took  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  showed 
them  unto  me  anew.  I  thought  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  and 
the  words  that  kept  chiming  in  my  mind  were  these : 

"  He  took  me  from  a  fearful  pit, 

And  from  the  miry  clay  ; 
And  ou  a  rock  he  set  my  feet. 

Establishing  my  way. 
He  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 

Our  (Jod  to  magnify." 

There  were  many  who  expressed  themselves ;  I  was  silent, 
alone,  and  yet  in  company. 

It  was  no  second  conversion,  but  simply  a  **  time  of 
refreshing,"  when  there  was  no  strain  of  public  work  on  my 
mind. 

We  ought  to  put  principle  above  feeling.  The  latter  is 
very  changeable.  As  a  whole,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  services 
that  Lord's  day.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  to  blame,  for  I 
cannot  admire  what  is  not  to  my  mind  admirable. 

In  conversation  with  a  physician  from  Liverpool,  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  explain  what  the  movement  was,  for  I  felt 
a  difficulty. 

He  said,  "  I  look  upon  Mr.  Smith  as  practising  spiritual 
therapeutics ;  now,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  ? " 
I  replied,  "I  was  not  quite  sure.  But  I  had  heard  of 
people  being  killed  with  diagnosis,  if  that  was  what  he 
wished  to  put  in  contrast." 

"Exactly,"   he    said.     "I    know    a    minister   who    has 

E reached  for  many  years,  and  yet  he  says  he  has  not  yet 
ad  any  experience  of  forgiveness  of  sins."  "The  more 
shame  to  him,"  I  replied. 

Intelligent  Christians  were  divided  in  opinion  about  the 
teaching  and  the  character  of  the  excitement.  Results 
proved  there  was  need  for  caution. 

The  law  of  God  was  not  magnified,  and  by  some  was  not 
honoured.  The  best  proof  of  divine  influence  is  a  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness.  Whatever  favours  unright- 
eousness is  of  the  devil,  and  not  of  God.  Faith  in  Christ 
creates  delight  in  the  will  of  God  and  filial  obedience. 

All  believers  are  holy  in  purpose,  and  desire  to  be  perfect 
Let  us  first  consider  what  is  inconsistent  with  Christian 
perfection  ? 

Unbelief  is,  and  it  may  take  many  forms.  For  example, 
worry — the  restlessness  that  comes  from  imaginary  evils, 
the  disturbance  of  heart  which  cares  create,  the  turmoil  of 
thought  and  feeling  when  the  mind  acts  on  itself  to  no 
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good  purpose,  presuming  to  know  and  yet  conscious  of 
Ignorance  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  God»  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  are  supposed  to  follow  certain  actions — 
this  worry  is  incompatible  with  perfection.  Suppose  that 
you  have  money  in  the  bank,  in  a  safe  place,  you  do  not 
make  it  safer  by  worrying.  Let  it  rest  Every  soul  in 
Christ  is  safe.  Trust  Jesus  for  salvation.  Have  you  any 
reason  to  doubt  Christ  ?  No.  He  is  not  an  incompetent 
servant.  Mothere  should  trust  Jesus  for  their  children. 
They  cannot  be  with  them  every  minute.  But  the  Lord 
is  nigh.  If  the  wicked  threaten,  still  trust  God.  Rest  in 
the  Lord's  will  is  the  cure  for  worry.  This  trust  is  indis- 
pensable to  peace. 

Many  people  are  hindered  in  the  divine  life,  and  kept 
back  from  the  rest  of  faith  by  doing  work  that  is  un- 
necessary. 

God  is  not  pleased  with  efforts  that  are  rooted  in  unbelief. 
When  he  is  willing  to  carry  the  burden  he  is  not  pleased  to 
see  men  and  women  unwilling  to  trust  him.  Jesus  said,  in 
effect,  this,  "  If  you  love  me,  lean  on  me."  There  is  a  vast 
amount  of  waste  worry  in  the  lives  of  many  Christians. 

Truths  such  as  these  were  taught,  and  they  need  to  be 
enforced  constantly.  There  is,  however,  another  side  of 
human  experience. 

A  little  girl  said  to  her  grandfather,  in  the  confidence  of 
four-year-old  wisdom — "Grandpa,  it  is  very  hard  to  be 
good  always." 

And  he  assured  her  that  was  his  experience. 

Christian  perfection  is  not  easily  realised.  Perhaps  we 
might  all  find  it  easier,  if  we  trusted  Christ  more,  to  be  good 
always.     Take  another  suggestion  from  the  talk  of  children. 

Another  little  girl,  when  the  gas  was  lit,  pushed  back  her 
flaxen  locks,  and  said,  laughing,  as  she  stood  on  her  father's 
knee — "  Ma,  it's  most  light  up  here."  "  Yes,"  said  the 
mother,  "  but  is  there  most  goodness  ? " 

We  don't  find  a  constant  proportion  between  intelligence 
and  goodness.  We  might  expect  to  find  so  much  know- 
ledge— so  much  holiness.     Is  this  the  rule  ? 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  what  is  essential  to 
Christian  perfection  ? 

The  knowledge  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  is  require*! 
for  the  rest  of  faith. 

The  Gospel  is  accepted  by  every  true  believer.  The 
song  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  chanted 
by   the  great   multitude   who    washed    their    robes   ami 
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made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Nominal 
Christians  may  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Gospel  without 
receiving  the  truth.  The  leader  of  the  Convention  at 
Brighton  said — "  If  I  were  asked  the  theology  of  the  move- 
ment I  would  say  it  is  every  bit  included  in  that  little 
difference  between  the  uncertain,  almost  hopeless  prayer — 
Jesus,  save  me  !  and  the  calm  joy  of  triumph  in  which  the 
saint  now  says — Je8U8  saves  nie  r  How  like  this  is  to 
E.U.  theology !  We  have  long  taught  present  salvation,  not 
by  prayer  but  by  simple  faith,  and  by  that,  assurance  ! 

The  thought,  however,  which  was  enforced  was  more 
than  salvation  from  the  condemning  power  of  sin.  Mr. 
Smith  said — "  But  glorious  as  the  news  has  been  to  us  it  is 
much  more  so,  now  we  see  it  is  a  present  salvation  from  sin, 
and  it  is  Christ*s  power."  With  this  deeper  meaning  of 
salvation  let  us  together  say  in  our  several  languages — 
"  Salvation  to  our  Lord,  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and 
unto  the  Lamb."  Words  applicable  to  Heaven  were 
transferred  with  some  propriety  to  the  Church  on  earth 
when  he  said — "  We  shall  always  feel  satisfied,  and  yet  by 
a  kind  of  paradox  we  shall  always  be  looking  for  more." 
"  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall 
feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
water,  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
Jesus  saves  me  now  is  the  motto  of  the  whole  movement 

But  the  theologian  says  justification  is  an  act ;  sanctifica- 
tion  is  a  work.  There  are  no  degrees  in  the  former.  There 
are  in  the  latter. 

To  understand  the  teaching  of  the  Convention  one  must 
put  aside  the  distinctions  of  the  schools.  For  any  scholar 
soon  perceives  the  absence  of  culture  in  some  of  the 
leaders.  Ordinary  theological  distinctions  are  either  ignored 
or  unknown.     Can  this  be  advantageous  at  times  ? 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  put  doctrines  in  place  of 
the  living  Christ,  who  is  unto  all  believers  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption.  The  hair  strokes  of  theology 
are  disregarded  in  the  writing  of  this  movement ;  and  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save  his  people  from  sin  is  the  leading 
theme.  For  my  part  I  have  long  held  that  whilst  we 
distinguish  easily  faith,  justification,  and  sanctification, 
there  is  in  reality  a  unity  in  these.  They  are  inseparable. 
If  you  believe,  you  are  justified  and  so  far  sanctified. 

The  following  views  of  truth  presented  by  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  Convention  for  the  promotion  of  holiness 
are  worthy  of  consideration  : — 
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hat  is  faith  and  trust  ?    There  is  rest  in  trust,     lu  >t  i-^ 

result  of  faith.     "  Some  may  think/'  said  Mrs.  Smith, 

at  this  rest  is  a  very  delightful  thing,  and  that  those 

0  have  it  are  very  greatly  favoured  ;  but,  after  all,  if  they 

^mselves  have  not  got  it,  it  is  their  misfortune  and  not 

eir  fault.      They  look  upon  their  want  of  trust  as  a  kind 

spiritual  disease  that  they  cannot  help,  and  they  pity 

jemselves  and  expect  to  be  pitied."     She  did  pity  them 

hat  they  did  not  know  more  about  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but 

ihe  felt  grieved  for  her  Lord  that  there  should  be  followers 

of  him  who  can  live  in  any  unrest. 

Mr.  Monod,  in  illustrating  the  same  point,  said — "  When 
Peter  cried,  *  Lord,  save  me,*  Jesus  did  not  answer  him, 
*  Oh  !  how  very  humble  and  pious  of  you  to  cry,  Lord,  save 
me  P  He  said — '  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt  ? '  Better  not  to  stumble  than  to  trip  and  be 
thankful  you  did  not  fall. 

"  We  must  first  believe  the  record.  We  must  see  the  fact 
as  a  fact.  .  .  .  There  is  something  we  must  yet  do  if 
the  belief  is  a  true  belief.  These  things  almost  run  into 
one ;  but  there  is  so  much  danger  of  mistaking  the  simple 
acceptance  of  the  mind  for  the  other — trust  of  the  heart — 
that  it  will  be  useful  to  insist  upon  it.  If  you  verily 
believe  from  the  heart  that  God  has  given  you  Christ  you 
throw  yourself  upon  him.  You  say  if  he  is  my  life  I  will 
no  longer  have  any  life  independent  of  his;  but  observe 
this  is  an  act — a  moral  act,  a  spiritual  act,  an  act  of  the 
heart,  of  the  will,  if  you  please  ;  but  it  is  an  act,  a  thing  to 
be  done,  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  Lord  Jesus." 

"  Buried  with  Christ,"  and  raised  with  Him  too, 
What  is  there  left  for  me  to  do  ? 
Simply  to  cease  from  struggling  and  strife — 
Simply  to  walk  in  newness  of  life, 

Glory  be  to  God." 

What  is  required  to  obtain  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  ? 

(a.)  The  rest  of  faith ;  the  quietness  of  the  heart  whi 
trusts  Jesus  is  indispensable. 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God  ;  and  pra* 
without  faith  cannot  bring  down  spiritual  blessings. 

"The  Holy  Ghost  was  yearning  to  come  and  dwel 
every  heart,  but  he  was  hindered  from  doing  so  by  the  i 
of  rest  in  the  hearts  there.     There  was  no  place  for ' 
and  while  he  as  it  were  tried  to  get  in  and  wanted  ^ 
was  kept  out  by  the  want  of  rest,  by  the  turmoil,  a 
the  disturbance  that  was  going  on  within." 
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(&.)  Purity  needed. 

"  Persons  desired  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  while  they 
were  grieving  the  Spirit.  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  us  have 
quarrelled  a  great  deal  about  the  truth  and  missed  it  all  the 
while  ;  for  the  truth  in  Jesus  is  that  we  put  off  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  And  now  I 
think  that  God  has  brought  us  where,  as  a  company,  we  can 
with  holy  confidence  ask  him  to  fill  us  with  the  Spirit.  I 
think  there  are  thousands  here  in  whom  there  is  no  allowed 
sin,  no  unholy  ambition,  no  cherished  idol — although  having 
no  deeper  sense  of  imperfection,  and  making  a  freer  acknow- 
ledgment that  they  are  still  infinitely  far  from  what  they 
would  be,  and  will  be  to-morrow,  and  next  day,  and  the 
days  which  follow.  I  do  think  they  have  confidence 
towards  God,  because  their  inward  consciousness  does  not 
condemn  them,  and  they  find  that  these  things  they  desire 
they  are  now  receiving,  because  they  are  keeping  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord." 

What,  then,  are  the  tests  of  Christian  perfection  ? 

There  is  no  test  of  full  sanctification  but  a  sinless  life  ; 
and  the  less  we  say  about  that  and  the  more  we  manifest  it 
the  better. 

But  Christ  supplies  a  few  practical  tests.  Do  you  love 
your  enemies  ?  Do  you  cherish  a  forgiving  spirit  to  your 
friends  ?  If  you  only  love  those  that  love  you,  are  you  not 
far  short  of  perfection  ?  Our  Father  sends  blessings  even 
to  those  that  curse  him.  Have  you  anything  like  this 
benevolence  ?  How  much  do  you  love  God  and  man  ? 
You  must  not  only  be  righteous  above  everything  wrong  ; 
but  good,  heartily  in  favour  of  everything  merciful  and  just. 
All  true  believers  have  love  to  God  and  man  in  some  degree. 
The  more  we  know  and  trust  Jesus,  the  closer  we  follow 
our  Lord,  the  nearer  shall  we  approach  Christian  perfection. 

ROBERT  CRAIQ. 


MARTYRS,    RIGHTEOUSNESS,    AND   CALLING.* 

A  MARTYR  is  a  "  witness."  So  the  word  implies.  And  as 
the  witnesses,  par  eaxeUence,  were  those  who  witnessed  to 
the  death,  the  word  came  to  mean  one  who  died  for  God,  as 

*  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  short  Theological  papers  by  a  Canadian 
minister  who  was  a  licentiate  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 
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did  Stephen.  And  many  a  one  will  stand  iuiioiiLr  tlie 
martyrs  who  never  went  through  the  martyr  fire — siiiiply 
because  the  fire  was  not  lighted  ;  not  because  they  were  not 
ready  I 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait ;  so  says 
Milton :  and  he  is  right 

Not  every  man  who  suffers  is  a  martyr.  It  is  not  the 
suffering  makes  the  martyr,  but  the  catLse.  We  are  very 
apt  to  think,  "  there  are  no  martyrs  now-a-days."  Nobody 
strong  enough  in  God's  truth,  and  willing  enough  to  uphold 
it  at  all  hazards,  to  make  martyrs  of.  But  we  are  wrong  if 
we  think  so.  I  have  known  men — I  could  lay  my  finger  on 
some  of  them  now — who  were  fashioned  for  martyrs  ;  made 
out  of  the  martyr  clay.  And  if  the  fires  of  Smithfield 
should  again  be  lighted,  they  would  never  hesitate  a  moment 
to  walk  into  them,  whenever  the  alternative  was  to  falsify 
conscience,  or  deny  God.  And  I  thank  God  there  are  such 
men  yet  found.  The  world  needs  a  little  principle  in  it  to 
keep  it  from  cori-upting.  Says  Carlyle,  with  a  grotesque 
humour,  ''  It  is  necessary  every  man  should  have  a  little 
soul,  if  it  were  only  to  save  the  expense  of  salt !"  Wher- 
ever the  martyr  is  needed  the  martyr  is  forthcoming.  The 
occasion  brings  forth  the  man. 

THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  GOD. 

It  has  always  been  held,  from  the  days  of  the  early 
fathers  down,  that  God  imputes  righteousness  to  the  sinner; 
that  is,  that  he  sees  Christ's  righteousness  and  reckons  that 
to  the  credit  of  the  sinner,  just  as  if  it  were  the  sinner's 
own.  God  forbid  that  any  of  us  should  dispute  the  truth  of 
what  we  wholly  depend  on  for  salvation!  But  when 
Luther  took  the  '' little  book  "  out  of  the  angels  hand 
(Rev.  X,  10)  he  turned  over  a  new  leaf  that  many  had 
failed  to  read  before  him,  and  which  many  have  failed  to 
read  after  him.  Luther  struggled  and  wrestled  with  this 
thought  a  long  while,  and  at  last  became  clear  on  it  that  the 
"  righteousness  of  God  "  includes  not  only  the  imputation 
of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us — which  is  to  us  justification; 
and  justification  is  salvation — but  also  the  impartation  to 
our  souls  of  a  righteousness  we  had  lost,  and  which  God 
alone  can  bestow — which  is  to  us  holiness,  or  sanctification. 
Wherever  God  works  there  God  is ;  and  wherever  God  is 
there  righteousness  is.  Faith  is  sometimes  weak  and  often 
imperfect ;  and  so  this  righteousness,  received  by  faith,  is 
sometimes  very  imperfecUy  developed.      But  the  germ  is 
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implanted.  It  is  like  the  leaven  in  the  three  measures  of 
meal. 

Just  as  a  king  would  give  an  important  office  or 
command  to  a  citizen ;  and  he  says,  ''  I  will  give  him  a 
patent  of  nobility  along  with  the  command,  ^nd  thus  give 
him  the  high  station.''  So  he  makes  him  an  earl  or  a  duke 
as  he  exalts  him  to  office.  Thus  God  sees  a  poor  sinner 
exercising  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he  says, 
"  I  will  make  him  my  friend,  for  he  has  become  a  friend  of 
my  Blessed  Son ;  but  every  friend  of  mine  must  be 
righteous ;  so  I  will  give  him  righteousness  to  fit  him  to  be 
my  friend."  And  so  Paul  speaks,  in  Romans  v,  17,  "  Much 
more  they  which  receive  abundance  of  grace,  and  of  the 
GIFT  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  shall  reign  in  life  by  one,  Jesus 
Christ."  It  was  not  because  he  was  a  duke  the  king  gave 
the  important  command  to  the  subject ;  and  it  is  not 
because  we  have  a  germ  of  righteousness  implanted  within 
us  that  God  saves  us.  It  is  all  reversed.  The  nobility,  the 
righteousness,  is  added,  as  fitted  to  accompany  the  new 
position. 

And  as  there  is  but  one  kind  of  faith  so  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  righteousness.  The  righteousness  which  God  has 
in  perfection — the  righteousness  which  angels  have,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength — which  man  had  and  lost,  and  has 
back  again,  in  regeneration,  through  faith — is  all  one.  The 
righteousness  which  condemns  the  sinner— whifch  he  sees 
afar  off* — which  he  beholds  in  God's  law — which  he  receives 
by  faith — is  one  righteousness.  It  is  called,  inclusively,  in 
the  Scriptures,  "  The  Righteousness  of  God." 

THE   EFFECTUAL   CAI.L. 

To  most  minds  the  "  effectual "  call  is  the  call  that  is 
"  effectual," — in  other  words,  that  which  is  obeyed.  But  to 
the  theologic  mind  it  often  means  a  call  differing  in  itself 
from  the  "  common,"  that  is  the  iiniveraal  call.  If  this  idea 
is  pushed  only  a  little  farther  in  the  direction  it  is  tending, 
it  lays  at  God  s  door  the  responsibility  of  our  perdition. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  often  plainly  done.  At  an  ecclesiastical 
"  council  "  preceding  an  ordination,  at  which  I  was  present 
three  years  ago,  the  moderator  or  chairman  asked  a  brother, 
who  was  inclined  toobject  to  the  candidate  for  "unsoundness" 

on  the  decrees — "  Brother ,  can  you  tell  me  the  reason 

that  one  man  is  saved  and  another  man  is  lost  ? "  "  Yes," 
said  the  minister  addressed  ;  "  the  one  man  is  elected  and  the 
other  one  is  not!"    "No,"  replied  the  moderator;  "the 
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Scriptures  uniformly  tell  us  that  a  man  is  saved  because  he 
believes,  and  another  is  lost  because  he  will  not  believe." 

It  is  but  seldom  now,  even  in  the  pulpits  of  the  most 
exclusive  theology,  that  we  hear  the  statement  made  that 
Christ  did  not  die  for  all.  Yet  the  limitation  is  often  only 
pushed  a  step  farther  back.  "  Christ  died  for  all,  but  the 
benefits  of  his  death  are  not  applied  to  all."  Now,  if  men 
were  utterly  inanimate  and  passive,  this  statement,  however 
wrong  and  misleading,  would  not  be  irrelevant.  But  it  is 
irrelevant  when  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  men.  Let 
us  meet  it  with  a  counter  statement.  The  Holy  Spirit 
applies  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  to  every  man  who 
believes  ;  and  refuses  to  apply  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death 
only  to  the  man  who  refuses  to  believe. 

There  is  no  schism  in  the  Godhead.  There  is  no  divided 
purpose  with  the  Deity.  The  Father  so  loved  the  world  as 
to  send  his  Son.  He  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself.  (John  iii,  16 ;  2  Cor.  v,  19.)  Christ  tasted 
death  for  every  man.  The  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all.  (Heb.  ii,  9 ;  Is.  liii,  6.)  The  Spirit  convicts  the 
world  of  sin  (John  xvi,  6).  The  Son  does  not  refuse  to  die 
for  that  whole  world  whom  the  Father  loved.  The  Spirit 
does  not  refuse  to  strive  with  every  man  for  whom  Christ 
died.  And  God  would  be  gloriously  pleased  to  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  (1  Tim.  ii,  4.)  Why  should  men  be  so  anxious  to 
limit  the  Father's  love,  or  the  Son's  atonement,  or  the 
Spirit's  striving  ?  God  does  not  limit  these  as  to  persons. 
They  are  as  free  to  one  as  to  another. 

Dr.  Palmer  tells  us  of  meeting  a  man  in  Ireland  who  had 
no  assurance,  and  who  knew  he  was  not  saved,  "  because  he 
had  not  been  eflTectually  called."  The  man  was  right  as  to 
the  fact,  but  wrong  as  to  his  inference  from  the  fact.  Every 
call  he  had  had  was  ineffectual,  because  he  had  not  obeyed 
it !  But  he  imagined  the  difference  to  be  in  the  call  itself. 
"  Have  you  not  often  been  called  ? "  asked  the  doctor. 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  they  were  only  comTnan  calls.'' 
The  outward  call,  the  common  call,  the  universal  call,  the 
call  that  means  nothing,  the  call  that  does  not  save, — thus  do 
men  describe  the  voice  of  God  in  their  lives,  their  con- 
sciences, and  by  the  Word.  Dr.  Palmer  laboured  with  this 
man ;  endeavoured  to  show  him  that  the  voice  of  God  to 
him,  which  he  had  already  heard,  and  was  now  hearing,  had 
salvation  in  it.  They  parted.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time 
they  met  again.     The  man  was  rejoicing  in  his  Saviour. 
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"What  became  of  your  common  call?"  said  Dr.  Palmer. 
"Oh,"  said  the  man,  "I  just  made  it  an  effectual  call  by 
obeying  it  ? " 

Even  John  Bunyan  presents  this  truth  very  imperfectly 
when  he  leads  Christiana  to  the  Interpreter  s  house.  He 
showed  her  a  hen  and  some  chickens,  and  showed  her  how 
the  hen  conducted  herself  in  a  fourfold  way  toward  her 
chickens.  She  had  a  common  call,  by  which  she  gave  them 
nothing;  she  had  a  special  call,  by  which  she  always  gave 
them  something ;  she  had  a  brooding-note  ;  and  she  had  an 
outcry.  And  he  gives  a  Scripture  reference  as  relating  to 
the  "outcry"  (Matt,  xxiii,  37).  Now,  according  to  the 
exclusive  theology,  of  which  this  is  a  part,  the  "  special " 
call  cannot  be  resisted;  how  much  less  the  "outcry." 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  verse  in  Matthew,  relied  upon  to 
define  the  outcry,  we  read,  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  &c., 
how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
YE  WOULD  NOT  ! "  So  we  see  that  not  only  were  some  very 
"  special "  calls  resisted,  but  the  utmost  agonizing  "  outcry  " 
of  the  Spirit  (according  to  Bunyan  himself);  and  they  were 
posting  to  perdition  in  spite  of  it  all !  The  fact  is,  parables 
are  not  proofs,  they  are  only  illustrations.  We  may  bring 
illustrations  from  nature  and  mind  to  bolster  up  wrong 
principles  as  well  as  to  uphold  the  truth.  Bunyan*s  beauti- 
ful but  distorted  parable  of  the  "  Hen  and  her  Chickens  " 
may  be  put  in  altogether  a  different  light — "  Mark  how  the 
hen  conducts  herself  toward  her  chickens.  She  has  a  short 
clucking  note  she  continually  uses,  which  means  but  this : 
'My  chickens,  do  not  stray.'  And  the  chickens,  in  piping 
note,  reply,  *  We  are  here,  mother.*  When  she  finds  some- 
thing, she  has  a  sharper,  shriller  note,  which  means, '  Come 
here,  I  have  something  for  you !  *  and  the  chickens  always 
come.  If  they  did  not  they  would  not  get  the  morsel. 
When  in  some  sheltered  nook  they  rest  for  the  night,  she 
croons  over  them  a  soothing  lullaby,  which  means  *  Sleep 
soundly,  in  peace  and  safety ! '  And  when  the  hawk  is 
sailing  in  the  sky,  she  screams  a  warning ;  and  the  chickens, 
at  her  outcry,  all  hide  themselves  from  danger." 

And  the  meaning  of  it,  this: — The  Spirit  is  watching 
over  you,  in  providence  and  grace,  all  the  time.  When, 
with  reiterated  calls,  which  are  free  to  one  as  to  another,  he 
invites  you  to  come  and  get  salvation,  he  always  has  the 
salvation  ready  for  you,  and  you  may  have  it  for  the  taking. 
When  you  obediently  rest  in  his   love,  he  has   many  a 
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heavenly  lullaby  of  sanctification,  love,  and  grace  to  sing 
you.  When  terrible  danger  to  your  soul  appears,  he  has 
strong  and  agonizing  outcries  to  warn  you,  that  you  may 
flee  and  be  safe.  And  as  the  hen  has  no  elected  chickens,  so 
the  Spirit  does  not  withhold  his  favours  from  any  who  are 
willing  to  receive  thera. 

When  a  boy,  I  one  day  asked  my  father  why,  in  conver- 
sation, he  had  just  called  the  battle  of  Waterloo  a  "decisive 
battle?  Had  the  French  and  English  agreed  to  abide  bv 
the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  so  decide  the  war  ?"  "  Oh  no,' 
he  said,  with  a  smile ;  "  there  was  no  agreement  No  one 
could  tell  it  would  be  a  decisive  battle  till  it  was  fought 
But  the  one  side  were  so  completely  defeated  that  tn^ 
could  not  continue  the  war ;  and  thus  it  was  seen  to  be  i 
decisive  battle,  because  it  decided  the  war."  So  that  striv- 
ing of  the  Spirit  that  is  yielded  to  is  the  decisive  battle— 
the  effectual  working — the  saving  call !  Former  calls  may 
have  been  even  more  earnest,  intense,  importunate,  loud, 
and  impressive,  but  the  heart  had  been  correspondingly 
hard.  The  difference  is  not  in  the  call,  but  in  our  reception 
of  it.  God  would  have  saved  us  long  ago  if  we  had  bat 
believed  and  followed  him. 

W.  W.  SMITH,  ONTARIO. 
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In  the  discussion  of  disputed  questions  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  advisable  to  aim  chiefly  at  presenting  evidence  on 
both  sides  without  endeavouring  to  carry  conviction  then 
and  there.  The  minds  of  readers  may  be  thus  left  the  more 
free  to  pursue  the  healthful  task  of  weighing  evidence  and 
coming  to  conclusions  solely  on  the  ground  of  evidence. 
There  are  modes  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  certain 
iUuatrationa  employed  by  some  that  give  rise  to  perplexing 
questions  in  logical  minds.  Many  who  hold  and  teacE 
without  qualification  that  Christ  made  a  full  and  complete 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  teach  at  the  sistme  time 
that  those  who  remain  in  unbelief  will  have  to  suffer  for 
their  own  sins  in  their  own  persons  as  a  requirement  of 
violated  law.  This  seems  to  many  something  like  saying 
and  unsaying.  It  is  asked — If  Christ  by  his  death  folly 
satisfied  the  claims  of  divine  justice  on  behalf  of  a  sinner, 
why  should  that  justice  hold  him  still  condemned  unless  ho 
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Tolfils  a  prescribed  condition?  The  question  is  not  one 
respecting  suffering  the  natural  resvZta  of  unrepented  of 
lin  and  of  continuous  sinning,  but  of  suffering  what  in  the 
itrict  forensic  sense  is  a  legaJ  penalty.  The  perplexity  is 
leightened  when  certain  illustrations  are  employed.  It  has 
been  sometimes  said  to  an  anxious  sinner  who  had  difficulty 
Ln  "  seeing  the  truth  " — Suppose  you  were  condemned  for 
some  crime  to  drink  a  cup  of  poison.  You  are  afraid ;  you 
ire  in  dismay.  But  suppose  some  friend,  Who  had  boundless 
compassion  for  you,  loving  you  more  than  his  life,  were  to 
bake  the  cup  and  drain  it  to  the  bottom,  when  you  saw  the 
cup  empty  before  you,  you  would  fear  the  poison  no  longer. 
Well,  Jesus,  in  infinite  love  to  you,  took  your  cup  and  drank 
it  up  by  dying  on  the  cross  for  you.  Such  an  illustration 
might  help  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  the  mind  of  a  sinner 
whose  emotion  had  for  the  time  put  logical  thought  aside. 
But,  clearly,  were  the  illustration  a  correct  one,  those  for 
whom  Christ  died  could  never,  as  a  requirement  of  violated 
law,  be  punished  for  their  sins,  considered  as  violations  of 
law,  whether  they  believed  in  him  or  not. 

Limitarians  who  maintain,  as  some  of  their  leaders  do, 
that  all  must  be  saved  for  whom  Christ  died,  because  justice 
eould  not  inflict  a  double  penalty,  might  consistently  employ 
Buch  an  illustration  as  the  vicarious  drinking  of  a  cup  of 
poison,  provided  the  speaker  who  employed  it  had  by  private 
revelation  from  God  come  to  know  tnat  the  yet  unbelieving 
sinner  with  whom  he  was  dealing  was  one  of  those  for 
whom  Christ  did  die.  And  such,  to  be  still  further  consistent, 
should  hold  that  there  was  really  no  such  thing  in  reference 
to  the  matter  of  ultimate  salvation,  as  either  danger  or 
hope,  since  according  to  this  view  all  was  made  certain 
before  men  were  born  by  unconditional  decree — a  decree 
which  involved  that,  as  a  Tnatter  of  justice  to  Christ  all  for 
whom  he  was  to  die  should  be  so  acted  upon  by  an 
irresistible  (or  as  some  prefer  to  call  it,  an  **  invariably 
efficacious")  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would 
infallibly  secure  their  regeneration.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  as  respects  the  claims 
of  broken  law,  had  all  our  iniquities  laid  upon  him  with  the 
doctrine  that  all  who  do  not  believe  in  him  will  have  to 
bear  the  legal  burden  yet  themselves,  has  suggested  various 
questions.  They  have  all  reference  to  the  vital  question — 
What  has  the  death  of  Christ  of  itself  effected  ?  So  far  as 
rin  may  be  compared  to  a  debt,  was  there  an  actual  payment 
of  the  debt,  or  only  a  certain  ground  furnished  on  which, 
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supposing  his  fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition,  the  sioBet 
should  have  his  debt  remitted  ?  Did  Christ  so  eatiafj 
divine  justice  for  sinners  as  that  justice  no  longer  holds 
them  answerable  for  their  sins  in  the  eye  of  law  ?  If  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative  could  be  given  to  this  quesUon  lU 
difficulty  arising  from  the  claims  of  doctrinal  consisU-ncy 
would  be  removed.  Such  an  illustration  as  the  cup  of 
poison  would  be  fully  warranted,  and  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  warning  hearers  against  mistake  when  we 
speak  of  sin  as  a  debt.  Some  answer  the  question  in  the 
aliirmative,  and  others  in  the  negative,  while  both  of  course 
make  their  appeal  to  Scripture, 

An  epitome  of  what  is  offered  as  evidence  by  the 
opposing  parties  may  be  not  unseasonable.  Those  who 
maintain  the  negative  lay  much  sti^^ss  upon  the  fact  tb&t 
Scripture  uniformly  restricts  salvation  to  those  who  beheve 
in  Christ,  teaching  especially  that  he  that  believeth  notii 
condemned  already  ;  that  unbelief  and  perdition  are  always 
connected  ;  that  tha  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men;  that, 
in  a  word,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  unbelieven. 
Those  who  take  the  affirmative  would  reply  here ;  but 
such  lanfjuage,  such  warnings  would  still  be  most  appro- 
priate although  there  remained  no  condemnation  in  tht! 
forensic  sense ;  that  Christ  employed  the  term  "  eoudem- 
nation  "  when  speaking  simply  of  the  doom  of  thaie  who 
did  not  believe,  a  doom,  as  they  understand  hia  words,  on 
account  of  their  unbelief ;  that  he  had  prepared  the  way  f»^ 
saying  that  the  rejection  of  light  was  "  the  condemnation,"  bj 
saying  "he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because 
he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God."  Those  who  adopt  the  negative  will  agree  tlial 
the  condemnation  is  not  merely  for  refusing  the  light;  that 
when  it  is  said  condemned  "  already  "  it  would  be  lugiti- 
mate  so  to  paraphrase  the  statement  as  to  makt;  it  teadi 
that  already  he  that  believed  not  was  condemned,  became 
the  not  believing  continued  to  htm  the  condemnation  fof 
law  breaking,  which  believing  would  have  freed  him  frow, 
and  that  although  rejecting  Christ  might  be  even  a  man 
base  act  than  law  breaking  it  was  not  the  onlt/  remuiuQg 
cause  of  condemnation,  because,  a^  indicated,  it  kept  the 
unbeliever  still  obnoxious  to  punishment  in  law.  Tbow 
who  hold  by  the  affirmative  will  reply  that  certainly  there 
is  nothing  in  the  passage  itself  to  teach  that  "  tJie  condem- 
nation"   included  something  in  addition  to,  and  diflbwd 
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from,   the    rejection    of    light.      The    language    of   Christ 
recorded  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John  has 
been   appealed  to,   where,  without  any  reference   to   law 
breaking,  he  says  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  when  he  should 
come   he   would   reprove   the   world   of  sin  because  they 
believed  not  in  him.      It  will  be  said  that  such  a  statement 
is  natural  on  the  understanding  that  law  breaking  did  not 
now  of  itself  expose  the  world  to  forensic  punishment ;  but 
that  it  seems  a  strange   one  on  the   supposition  that  the 
world's  sins  as  transgressions  of  the  law,  which  Christ  died  to 
magnify  in  their  room  and  stead,  were  still  matter  for  legal 
condemnation.      Further,  those  who  take  the  negative  will 
appeal  to  the  text  that  affirms  that  God  will  bring  every 
'work  into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad ;  and  the  corresponding  New  Testament  text 
^which  says  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  deeds  done  in  the 
l)ody  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or 
evil.     Those  that  take  the  affirmative  will  respond — Yes ; 
l)ut  in  what  relationship  will  bad  works  be  dealt  with  in 
the  day  of  judgment?     Will  they  be  brought  into  view 
l:)ecause  they  are  breaches  of  the  law,  from  the  curse  of 
which  Christ  came  to  redeem,  or  as  evidences  that  those 
who  continued  in  them  were  none  of  Christ's,  not  doing  in 
his  name  whatever  they  did  ?     It  will  be  brought  into  view 
by  those  on  the  affirmative  side  that,  apart  from  anything 
strictly  forensic,  bad  works  must  have,  as  one  necessary 
natural  result,  indignation  and  banishment  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  and  they  will 
call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  account  (which 
is  assumed  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  last  judgment  given  in 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew)  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  condemnation  on  account  of  law- 
breaking.      The  sole  ground  of  condemnation  mentioned  is 
want  of  love  to  Christ  evinced  by  want  of  benevolence  to 
those  who  represented  him.      To  this  it  will  be  replied  that 
there  was  no  need  for  making  mention  of  transgressions  of 
law  in  such  a  brief  prophecy,  because  evidence  of  want  of 
benevolence  to  men  was  proof  that  they  had  not  believed 
the  Gospel,  and  that,  consequently,  their  condemnation  for 
transgressions  of  law  remained.     Reference  will  also  be  made 
to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  on  the  day  when  Christ 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  those  who  are  to  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  are  not  described  as 
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law-breakers,  but  as  those  who  knew  not  Grod  and  had  not 
obeyed  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Those  who 
uphold  the  negative  will  urge  that  silence  here  in  regard  to 
transgression  of  law  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  the  silence  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew.     In  reference  to  the  abiding  of  the  wrath  of  God 
upon  unbelievers,  those  who  maintain  the  affirmative  will  say 
that  such  wrath  must  abide  (although  there  tvaa  no  legal 
condemnaiion)  so  long  as  the  offences  against  law  are  not 
repented  of  and  forsaken,  because  indignation  against  an 
evil  doer  is  not  directed  against  the  deed  merely,  but  against^ 
the  state  of  mind. of  which  it  is  an  expression  and  results  ^ 
that,  consequently,  so  long  as  an  evil  deed  is  not  repented  of 
the  indignation  that  the  doing  of  it  at  the  time  evoked 
remains  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time — that,  so  far  as 
state  of  mind  is  concerned,  the  good  or  the  evil  that  we  do 
continues  to  be  ov/rs  so  long  as  it  is  not  repented  of,  and,  on 
this  account,  the  wrath  of  God  must  ever  abide  upon  the 
impenitent  even  if  Christ's  death  saved  them  from  legal 
condemnation  and  punishment. 

But  those  who  hold  that  condemnation  for  law-breaking 
still  abides  upon  the  unbeliever,  will  appeal  with  much  con- 
fidence to  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  There  law  is  expressly 
mentioned,  both  literally  written  law,  and  that  written  only 
upon  the  conscience.  It  might  be  asked.  Why  should  Paul 
have  referred  to  such  matters  at  all  if  no  such  condemna- 
tion remains  for  law-breaking  as  would  expose  to  legal 
punishment — punishment  that  would  not  be  the  natural 
effect  of  transgression  ?  and  why  speak  of  a  day  in  which 
God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Christ  Jesus  ?  To 
this  the  other  party  would  reply  that  it  is  only  the  relation 
of  law-breakers  to  Jesus  himself  that  is  to  be  decided  by 
the  secrets  and  the  coi^duct  to  be  reviewed  on  that  day,  as 
already  shown  by  reference  to  the  more  full  account  of  the 
judgment  given  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
where  law-breaking,  apart  from  its  relation  to  him,  is  not 
dealt  with.  It  will  be  urged  that  Paul's  very  brief  refer- 
ence to  a  day  of  judgment  must  harmonize  with  the  more 
full  prediction.  Some  would  meet  this  reasoning  by  saying 
that  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  did 
not  deal  with  the  final  judgment  of  all  mankind,  but  was  a 
graphic  warning  addressed  to  selfish,  unbelieving  Jews  of 
what  would  befall  them  when,  at  a  date  near  at  hand,  the 
Lord   of  the   vineyard  would   come   to   reckon  with  the 
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unfaithful  busbandmen.  If  tbat  view  could  be  sustained, 
the  argument  grounded  upon  the  silence  regarding  legal 
condemnation  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  Matthew,  would  be  no 
longer  available.  But  it  will  be  further  urged  by  those 
who  hold  that  no  legal  condemnation  remains  since  Christ 
died  that  Paul's  main  object,  as  shown  by  the  context, 
required  that  he  should  speak  explicitly  of  the  guilt  of 
transgressing  law,  that  his  object  was  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  self-righteous,  deeming  them- 
selves blameless  as  touching  the  law.  He  had  to  show  that, 
as  concerning  law,  all  the  world  must  plead  guilty  before 
God,  and  then  shut  all  up  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  was 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  law,  because  this  alone  could  give 
those  of  whom  he  spoke  the  necessary  "  knowledge  of  sin," 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  attention  to  the  glorious  truth 
taught  in  the  twenty-first  verse  of  the  third  chapter  onward 
— "But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is 
manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets : 
even  the  righteousness  of  God  unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe.''  In  order  to  shut  up  the  self-righteous  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  it  was  necessary  to  show  what  their  doom 
must  be  if  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  footing  of 
law. 

Those  who  uphold  the  negative  may  be  ready  to  say  that 
such  a  view  seems  very  like  an  explaining  away  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning,  which  need  not  be  undei^tood  solely  by 
its  relation  to  what  will  be  allowed  to  be  his  main  object. 
The  Scripture  that  teaches  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  enquiry.  The 
one  party  would  supply  what  they  claim  must  be  under- 
stood. The  full  expression  of  the  idea,  according  to  them, 
would  be  that  God  was  by  Christ  assuring  men  that,  if  they 
believed  in  him  and  became  reconciled  to  God,  he  would 
then,  and  therefore^  no  longer  impute  their  trespasses  unto 
them.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  understand  the  doctrine 
to  be  fully  expressed  by  the  words  employed,  which  show, 
as  they  understand  them,  that  God  sought  to  reconcile  men 
to  himself  hy  assuring  them  that,  since  Christ  had  been 
made  sin  for  them,  their  trespasses  were  no  longer  imputed 
to  them.  At  the  same  time  they  hold  that,  notwithstand- 
ing of  such  non-imputation,  those  must  perish  who  would 
not  be  reconciled,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  they  continued 
necessitating  their  perdition.  Those  who  uphold  the 
affirmative  will  say  that  the  bringing  of  the  evil  deeds 
No.  16.  N  VoL  4. 
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of  unbelievers  into  judgment  is  no  proof  of  legal  condemna- 
tion remaining  on  them,  because  the  evil  deeds  of  all,  as  well 
as  the  good  deeds,  are  to  be  brought  unto  judgment; 
whereas  it  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  the  evil  deeds  of 
those  who  have  believed  will  have  no  legal  force  against 
them  on  that  day,  because  for  them  there  is  admittedly  no 
condemnation. 

There  are  other  obvious  reasons  why  every  work  and 
even  every  secret  feeling,  whether  good  or  bad,  should  be 
brought  into  judgment.  Those  who  have  been  falsely 
accused,  unjustly  condemned,  when  brought  before  human 
tribunals,  or  otherwise  evil  entreated,  must  desire  to  have 
their  characters  vindicated,  not  merely  in  a  general  way, 
but  in  reference  to  the  matters  in  which  they  had  been 
blamed.  This  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  vindictive 
or  unforgiving  spirit.  Even  as  regards  unjust  feelings  that 
have  been  cherished  towards  us  secretly,  we  cannot  hut 
desire  that  those  who  have  cherished  them  should  be  given 
to  see  that  they  were  dealing  unjustly  by  us.  To  be  mis- 
judged by  friends  we  love,  and  to  have  no  means  of  setting 
ourselves  right  in  their  estimation,  is  one  of  the  saddest  ills 
that  a  noble  mind  can  be  called  upon  to  suffer.  Nor  is  this 
by  any  means  all.  If  we  are  right-hearted,  and  have  come 
to  know  that  we  have  done  some  one  injustice — were  it 
only  in  secret  feeling — we  are  never  satisfied  until  we  have 
confessed  the  wrong,  and  obtained  forgiveness.  Still 
further,  every  right  hearted  person  must  be  desirous  to 
know  whether  any  person  has  been  wronged  by  him,  in  a 
particular  case,  and  should  be  anything  but  indisposed  to 
court  investigation.  Taking  all  these  and  other  related 
considerations  into  account,',tye  could  not  dispense  with  such 
a  judgment  as  Scripture  foretells,  unless  the  same  end  could 
be  otherwise  attained.  The  absence  of  liability  to  legal 
penalty  would  not  lessen  obligation,  and  forwardness  to 
make  amends.  How  much  work  of  this  kind  needs  to  be 
done  for  which  only  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  can 
furnish  opportunity ! 

When  discussing  any  doctrine  the  question  of  practical 
tendencies  is  ready  to  suggest  itself.  Although  we  may  be 
liable  to  err  in  anticipating  results,  sometimes  tendencies 
are  so  obvious  as  to  have  no  little  argumentative  weight 
It  might,  at  first  glance,  be  supposed  that  to  tell  ungodly 
men  that  Christ's  death  for  their  sins  had,  once  for  all,  met 
all  legal  requirements,  so  far  as  punishment  was  concerned, 
would  operate  as  an  encouragement  for  them  still  to  go  on 
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in  sin.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  it  could  not  possibly 
do  so  in  view  of  what  the  inevitable  result  of  continuing  in 
sin  must  notwithstanding  be — the  impossibility  of  seeing 
eternal  life,  on  the  supposition  of  such  continuance  ;  that  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  in  their  most  persuasive  aspect,  are 
presented  wherever  the  preacher  illustrates  the  words  of 
Christ,  when  he  said  "  this  is  the  condemnation."  If  refus- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  God  must,  of  necessity — because  of 
its  effect  upon  character  and  mental  state — entail  perdi- 
tion, it  could  avail  nothing  whatever  other  cause  of  doom 
had  been  averted.  It  will  be  further  urged,  on  this  side, 
that  to  assure  sinners  that,  in  love  to  them,  their  debt  had 
once  for  all  been  paid  by  their  substitute,  would  be  to  them 
more  forcible  evidence  of  love  for  them  than  if  only  told 
that  love  had  provided  that  the  debt  could  be  remitted  on 
certain  conditions ;  while  all  seeming  saying  and  unsaying 
would  be  removed,  such  as  is  involved  in  testifying  that  the 
"  Lord  hath  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  but  that 
still  these  same  iniquities,  in  the  same  legal  sense,  will  be 
reckoned  to  us  unless  we  receive  the  record  that  God  has 
given  concerning  his  Son."  Three  thin^  are  beyond  all 
dispute :  1st,  That  sinners  must  be  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son,  or  perish  in  their  sins ;  2nd,  That  by  the 
grace  of  God  Christ  has  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  and, 
3rd,  That  there  is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  for  them 
who  in  Christ  Jesus  walk,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit. 

ALEXANDER  MIJNRO. 


CHRIST  FOR  EVERY  MAN-* 

It  is  probable  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  at  Colosse.  Other 
men  had  laboured  there,  and  he  had  entered  into  their 
labours.  And  now  that  he  was  lying  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
he  determined  to  send  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  them  as 

•  The  word  "  Repository,"  which  is  prominent  in  the  title  of  our 
Magazine,  Was  intentionally  chosen  that,  under  its  wide  wing,  any 
paper  of  an  edifying  and  evangelical  tendency  might  be  inserted.  As 
we  have  many  clerical  readers,  we  insert  this  quarter,  principally  for 
their  benefit,  an  address  lately  delivered  by  ourselves  at  the  Induction 
of  a  Congregational  minister  in  Glasgow,  founded  on  Colossians  i,  28,  29, 
"  Whom  we  preach,  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,"  &c. 
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well  as  to  other  churches  of  Christ,  some  of  whom  he  had 
seen  in  the  face  and  flesh,  and  others  not. 

But  although  he  had  not  seen  these  Colossians  they  were 
his  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  and  he  knew  right  well 
that  there  was  one  chord,  the  which  if  he  but  struck,  every 
heart  would  vibrate  in  syuipathy  and  love — that  chord  being 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Of  the  grandeur  of  his  rank,  dignity,  and 
character,  he  has  given  such  an  account  in  this  chapter  as 
argues  his  pen  an  inspired  pen.  No  man  who  was  not 
under  the  guidance  of  a  supernatural  afBatus  would  dare  to 
write  of  any  being  as  St.  Paul  has  written  in  this  context : 
"  For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven, 
and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be 
thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers :  all 
things  were  created  by  him,  and  for  him  :  and  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist  And  he  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church:  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
first-born  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have 
the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell." 

Now,  according  to  the  special  dispensation  of  God  the 
writer  had   been  made  Apostle   of   the  Gentiles   for   the 

Eublication  of  the  wondrous  purpose  of  grace  which  God 
ad  in  Christ  towards  all  the  nations  that  were  under 
heaven.  He  grows  quite  confidential  with  these  Colossian 
Christians.  He  will  tell  them  what  was  the  staple  subject 
of  his  ministry  wherever  he  went — what  he  had  preached 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Ephesus,  and  Corinth,  and  Athens — ^and 
what  he  would  have  preached  at  Colosse  if  Providence  had 
permitted  him  to  visit  their  city — the  Gospel  which,  as  he 
was  well  aware,  they  knew  already — the  Gospel  on  which 
their  church  was  based — "  Christ  in  you,"  or  rather  "  Christ 
among  you  the  hope  of  glory."  And  then  he  adds  the 
words  which  I  think  altogether  suitable  for  this  induction 
service ;  for  most  assuredly  every  Christian  pastor  should 
endeavour  to  carry  on  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  among 
men  as  did  Paul,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Let  us  consider  fii-st  the  subject-matter  of  a  Christian 
ministry. 

L  Tlie  subject-matter — "  Whom  we  preach."  The  sincere, 
earnest  Christian  minister  does  not  preach  himself.  He 
preaches  Christ "  in  all  his  oflSces,"  as  the  old  Catechism  says, 
and  perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  better  division  of  the  Saviour's 
work  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  manual, 
with  which  the  most  of  us  have  been  familiar  from  child- 
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liood — a  prophet,  priest,  and  king — a  prophet  to  instruct 
us,  a  priest  to  atone  for  us,  and  a  king  to  reign  over  ua. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  when  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  takes  a 
text  out  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  and  faithfully  expounds 
it,  he  may  be  said  to  preach  Christ ;  for  the  spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  the  Saviour  is  in  truth  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  as  has 
been  well  said,  for  a  man  "  to  go  to  Paul  for  a  text  and  to 
Plato  for  a  sermon.*'  Paul  himself,  however,  did  not  so  act. 
He  hid  behind  the  Cross.  Like  Philip  to  the  eunuch 
in  the  chariot  he  preached  Jesus,  opening  and  alleging  in 
Hebrew  synagogues  that  the  sufferer  spoken  of  in  Isaiah, 
the  Psalms,  and  Daniel,  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  that 
Jesus  who  had  died  in  Jerusalem  was  he ;  and  also  opening 
and  alleging  to  Gentile  audiences  on  Mars  Hill,  at  Ephesus, 
and  Philippi,  that  not  Minerva,  not  Diana,  not  any  canonized 
demigod  like  Philip  of  Macedonia  or  his  son  could  save  them 
— that  there  was  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  could  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus.  Now 
the  minister  of  Christ,  even  when  he  is  expounding  the 
Bible,  will  often  break  off  and  speak  about  his  favourite 
theme,  Christ  Jesus ;  for,  as  a  celebrated  preacher  of  the 
present  day  says,  "  Th^re  is  not  a  village  in  England  but  a 
road  leads  from  it  to  London  ;  and  there  is  not  a  text  in 
Scripture  but  there  is  a  road  that  leads  from  it  to  Christ." 
And  when  the  faithful  pastor  asks  himself  on  what  subject 
he  might  preach  a  special  and  isolated  discourse,  his  heart 
will  generally  lead  him  to  fix  on  that  which  brings  out 
clearly  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Christ.  Like  Anacreon's 
lyre  his  harp  sounds  ''  love  alone ; "  but  that  love  is  the 
love  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  preach  himself.  No ;  he  would 
count  that  sacrilege.  He  preaches  Christ.  I  have  read  of 
a  popular  minister  who  had  been  seeking  only  applause 
from  the  multitude  for  his  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  that  he 
fell  asleep  one  night,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  taken  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  and  tried  for  preaching  himself. 
He  was  just  about  to  be  pronounced  a  castaway  when  he 
awoke,  and,  lo,  it  was  a  dream  ;  but  so  deeply  did  it  impress 
him  that  he  never  afterwards  preached  himself — he  preached 
Jesus.  What  is  the  Christian  pastor's  most  common  and 
characteristic  name  ?  It  is  this :  minister  of  the  Oospel. 
He  is  content  that  such  a  designation  should  be  written 
upon  the  letters  which  he  receives  through  the  post  office, 
and  that  it  shduld  be  carved  at  last  on  the  tombstone 
beneath  which  his  dust  will  lie.    Should  he  not  then  ever 
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act  up  to  it  and  give  unrivalled  prominence  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  ?     I  notice — 

II.  The  mode  in  which  the  faithful  minister  preaches 
Christ  Jesus.  This  is  represented  as  twofold — namely,  by 
warning  and  teaching.  The  best  expositors,  British  and 
Continental,  are  of  opinion  that  reference  is  here  had  to 
the  double  call  which  the  minister  is  expected  to  make, 
to  repentance  and  faith. 

(1.)  Christ  s  work  doubtless  is  a  basis  of  warning,  both 
as  to  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  He  would  not  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  come  to  this  world  to  seek  and  to 
save  men,  if  there  had  not  been  woes  to  save  them  from. 
His  forerunner  cried  "  Repent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand  ** ;  and  himself  exclaimed, "  Repent  ye  and  believe 
the  Gospel" — warning  every  man.  The  minister  of  the 
Gospel  looks  abroad  over  his  audience,  and  notices  that 
many  young  people  are  scattered  throughout  his  congrega- 
tion. His  heart  yearns  over  them.  He  knows  that  they 
are  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  temptations  which 
will  soon  beat  in  fiery  billows  at  their  breasts.  He  warns 
them  that  if  they  give  way  to  the  syren  seductions  of 
sin,  irretrievable  ruin  will  overtake  them.  He  beseeches 
them  to  promise  him  that  they  will  never  once  transgress 
the  monitions  of  conscience — no,  not  once — that  they  will, 
Joseph-like,  exclaim  in  the  hour  of  trial,  **How  can  we 
do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  " — He  begs 
them  to  be  subject  to  the  heads  of  the  earthly  household, 
as  Jesus  was  subject  at  Nazareth,  and  subject  too  to  the 
Heavenly  Father — and  assures  them  that  thus  they  will 
escape  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust. 

He  warns  the  adult  as  well  as  the  juvenile — the  old  as 
well  as  the  young.  He  looks  round  upon  his  congregation 
and  observes  how  intemperance  makes  fearful  ravages  even 
in  the  house  of  God.  So  he  lifts  up  his  voice  and  spares 
not.  Again  and  again,  with  stentorian  voice,  he  exclaims, 
"  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  And  if 
people  object  to  the  pointedness  of  his  preaching,  and  the 
frequency  with  which  he  makes  reference  to  that  vice,  his 
reply  and  his  defence  is,  I  must  warn  every  man. 

He  looks  abroad  among  his  hearers  and  fears  that  be 
can  detect  a  mere  profession  without  the  possession  of 
religion.  So  he  mounts  his  pulpit,  and  exclaims  in  Christ's 
own  warning  words,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God ; "  "  Except  your  righteous- 
ness exceed  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye 
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shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     Alms- 

? giving  will  not  save  you  ;  long  prayers  will  not  save  you  ; 
asting  will  not  save  you.  Only  Christ  will  save  you, 
formed  in  you,  and  made  of  God  unto  you  wisdom  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  redemption.  And  if 
any  of  his  people  object  to  such  personal  preaching,  his 
reply  is — I  must  warn  every  man.  He  warns  of  death. 
He  sometimes,  metaphorically  speaking,  brings  a  shroud  into 
the  pulpit  with  him,  and  cries  aloud,  like  Jesus,  "  This  night 
thy  soul  may  be  required  of  thee,  and  then,  whose  shall 
these  things  be  which  thou  art  amassing  and  hoarding  and 
hugging  with  miser  care  ?  Beware  of  covetousness,  and 
remember  death."  And  when  people  say,  You  should  not 
speak  of  subjects  so  disagreeable,  he  replies,  I  must  warn 
every  man ;  and  the  thought  of  a  dying  bed  often  leads  men 
to  the  Saviour,  and  to  deeper  holiness.  I  remember  that  one 
day,  when  I  was  preaching  in  England,  I  had  read  the  12th 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  had  made  some  remarks  on  it 
as  I  went  along.  I  had  spoken  of  the  grasshopper  being  a 
burden.  A  lady  present  said  to  me,  "  I  looked  to  my  father 
as  you  spoke  praying  for  a  blessing ;  for  I  notice  that  since 
he  had  his  illness  last  winter,  he  has  not  been  what  he 
was  before.  He  is  apparently  afraid  to  take  his  usual 
fortnightly  journeys,  although  he  makes  no  remark  about 
it.     The  grasshopper  is  a  burden  to  him." 

But  there  is  yet  another  subject  as  to  which  the  faithful 
minister  warns — the  life,  the  death,  beyond  the  first  death 
and  the  grave.  In  fact,  Christ's  very  appearance  on  the 
earth  is  a  warning  in  that  respect.  He  would  not  have 
visited  our  world  if  there  had  not  been  some  dire  cala- 
mity from  which  men  needed  to  be  saved.  The  red  light 
on  the  railway  line  is  the  signal  of  danger ;  and  the  light- 
house on  the  shore,  though  clear  and  beautiful  itself, 
preaches  danger.  We  cannot  preach  Christ  without  preach- 
ing danger;  for  he  came  to  save  from* danger — and  the 
whole  New  Testament  cries — "  How  shall  ye  escape  if  ye 
neglect  so  great  salvation  ? "  Besides,  there  was  no  one 
spoke  more  warningly  than  Jesus  about  ".the  worm  that 
dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.*'  The  preacher 
will  likely  be  blamed  as  old-fashioned,  if  he  uses  the  words 
"  hell "  or  "  everlasting  punishment " ;  but  his  reply  will  be — 
"  I  am  content  to  be  as  old-fashioned  as  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  Apostle  Paul — I  must  warn  every  man." 

(2.)  But  he  is  to  teach  as  well  as  to  warn.  He  is  to 
soothe  as  well  as  to  probe  the  wound.    He  is  to  teach  every 
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man.  The  minister's  profession  would  be  a  poor  one  if  he 
had  only  coming  judgment  to  proclaim,  and  not  a  word 
to  say  about  salvation  from  it.  He  would  be  ready  to 
change  places  with  the  physician  who  cures  men*s  bodies, 
and  even  the  lawyer  who  settles  men's  quarrels.  But, 
blessed  be  God,  the  warning  is  only  prefatoiy  to  the 
wooing — the  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  only  introductory 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Lord.  See  how  personal  and 
particular  the  Gospel  is  !  Three  times  in  this  remarkable 
verse  the  individualizing  words  "every  man"  are  introduced. 
And  if  with  the  one  breath  the  minister  is  to  exclaim,  "  All 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray,"  with  the  other  he  is  to 
cry,  "  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquities  of  us  all," 
teaching  every  man.  I  am  glad  that  I  live  in  this  wonderful 
nineteenth  century,  which  has  witnessed  the  liberation  of 
Russian  serfs,  and  of  British  and  American  slaves,  and  in 
which  a  Conservative  Government  could  not  keep  place  and 
power  without  bringing  in  a  bill  conferring  a  vote  on 
every  householder  in  the  land.  Liberal  theology  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and.  blessed  be  God, 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  which  announces  that 
"  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man." 

Further,  the  Christian  minister  is  to  "teach  with  all 
wisdom,"  that  is,  he  must  needs  adapt  his  discourses  to 
the  necessities  of  his  hearers,  saying  to  himself,  Some  will 
need  one  aspect  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  others  will  need 
another.  In  his  private  conference  room,  too,  he  will  need 
much  wisdom.  I  have  repeatedly  thought  that  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  in  his  conference  room,  is  not  unlike  physi- 
cians who  wait  for  their  patients  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day.  A  man  who  has  studied  medicine  thoroughly,  and  has 
had  the  experience  of  several  years'  practice,  does  not  need 
to  study  each  case  long.  He  can  teach  them  all  in  a  short 
time  what  to  do,  with  much  wisdom  and  discrimination. 
So  the  Christian  pastor  in  hiis  vestry,  or  manse,  as  his 
patients  pass  before  him  in  review — I  mean  sin-sick  souls, 
is  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  long  experi- 
ence, to  give  each  an  appropriate  counsel  with  all  wisdom. 
"  What,  sir,  is  the  right  kind  of  faith  ?" — "  The  same  as 
you  repose  in  your  trustworthy  neighbours."  "  I  have  not 
enough  of  sorrow  " — "  There  is  no  definite  amount  de- 
manded ;  but — Do  you  desire  to  be  saved?  That  is  enough." 
"  I  am  not  worthy  to  come  to  Him." — "  He  came  not  to 
call  the  worthy,  but  the  unworthy — sinners  to  repentance.'* 
"But    I    do  not    love    Him    enough!" — "Neither  do   I. 
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Neither  did  Paul.  Neither  did  John,  The  love  of 
the  holiest  saint  will  grow  eternally."  Thus  does  the 
Christian  pastor  teach  with  all  wisdom.  I  remem- 
ber that,  on  one  occasion,  an  inquirer  had  completely 
baffled  me.  I  had  used  all  my  customary  illustrations  with- 
out effect.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  in  prayer  for  direction.  She 
had  a  little  child  with  her.  The  thought  struck  me  to  take 
up  my  parable,  and  instruct  her  from  the  child.  So  I  said, 
"  Suppose  your  child  had  grown  up  to  womanhood,  had  left 
your  home  for  a  time,  and  really  wanted  back  again — would 
you  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  her  before  you  would  admit 
her?  Would  you  not  take  her  in  at  once,  if  she  really 
wished  admission  ?"  I  did  not  need  to  apply  the  simile. 
Clasping  her  child  to  her  breast,  she  said — "  My  darling 
lamb,  I  loved  you  much  before ;  but  I  will  love  you 
a  thousand  times  more  now ;  for  you  have  been  the  means, 
under  God  and  God's  servant,  of  revealing  to  me  my 
Heavenly  Father's  love."  I  went  home  that  night  thanking 
God  that  I  had  been  enabled  to  teach  that  soul  the  truth  in 
all  wisdom.  May  your  pastor  often  have  such  happy  ex- 
periences at  the  close  of  his  public  services,  or  on  the  occa- 
sion of  private  conference,  and  be  able  to  write  from  Glasgow 
to  his  friends  what  Whitefield  wrote  from  Edinburgh — "  I 
have  been  holding  quite  a  levee  of  sin-sick  souls." 

Some  people,  I  know,  object  to  sudden  conversions  and 
the  immediate  assurance  of  salvation.  But  it  strikes  me 
that  we  must  wipe  out  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  from  our 
Bibles  before  we  can  getquit  of  that  doctrine — where  we 
read  of  the  rapid  enlightenment,  not  merely  of  those  who 
had  been  contemners  of  God,  but  also  of  people  who  would  be 
termed  devout  worshippers  under  the  Levitical  economy.  It 
strikes  me  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  fill  Scottish  pews  and 
Scottish  Sacramental  tables  need  just  such  a  revelation — need 
thus  to  be  taught  by  the  Christian  pastor  with  all  wisdom. 

But  the  Christian  pastor's  instructions  do  not  end  with 
the  sinner's  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
fact  is,  they  may  be  said  then  only  to  have  begun.  Thence- 
forward the  believer  is  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus.  The  progressive  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion  is  to  be  carried  on  from  day  to  day. 

And  how  is  the  earnest  pastor  to  accomplish  this  ? — Still 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  through  preaching  Christ  not  only 
as  one  who  demands  sanctification  but  as  the  pattern  of  it, 
and  as  the  constraining  motive  to  its  maintenance. 

The  Christian  pastor  will  often  be  disposed  to  issue  the 
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call  to  sanctifiation  in  the  Saviour's  own  words,  saying, 
"  Love  your  enemies.  Bless  those  that  curse  you,  and  pray 
for  them  that  despitef  ully  use  you  and  pereecute  you."  He, 
moreover,  finds  that  utterances  like  the  following  have  great 
power,  "  Remember  always  that  Jesus  sees  you.  RemBm- 
ber  always  to  try  to  please  Jesus.  Has  he  died  for  you,  and 
will  you  not  live  for  him  ?  "  Or,  as  one  minister  expressed 
it  on  a  card  which  he  got  circulated  among  the  members  of 
his  congregation,  "  Remember  always  to  act  as  Jesus  would 
have  acted,  to  speak  as  Jesus  would  have  spoken,  and  even 
to  look  as  Jesus  would  have  looked  had  he  lived  in  your  day 
and  in  your  circumstances."  Undoubtedly,  that  was  teach- 
ing God's  people  with  all  wisdom. 

In  circumstances  of  affliction,  too,  Christ  is  the  great 
model  whom  the  model  pastor  brings  forth,  whether  in  the 
pulpit  or  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying.  He  often 
exclaims,  "Behave  in  your  troubles  as  Christ  behaved  in 
his.  Say  in  your  little  Gethsemane  what  he  said  in  his 
great  one,  *  0  !  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.*" 

If  the  Christian  minister  keep  by  Christ  as  the  pattern 
of  life  in  all  circumstances,  and  if,  moreover,  he  make  daily 
supplication  for  instructions,  through  the  Spirit,  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  of  the  flock — confessing 
his  own  insufficiency  and  casting  himself  on  the  sufficiency 
of  God — it  will  be  wonderful  how  he  will  receive  heavenly 
wisdom  as  to  what  he  should  say  and  how  to  say  it.  Members 
of  his  congregation  will  often  be  surprised  at  the  opportune- 
ness of  his  instructions.  They  will  say,  "  Surely  some  one 
was  telling  the  minister  about  me.  He  exactly  met  the 
necessities  of  my  case.  Were  you  telling  the  minister  about 
me  ? "  Oh,  you  need  not  be  surprised,  puzzled  interrogator! 
Some  one  was  telling  the  minister  about  you,  and  that  one 
was  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  who  has  thus  en- 
abled his  servant  to  teach  in  all  wisdom. 

III.  We  come  now  to  consider  the  aim  which  the  Chris- 
tian minister  has  in  view  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
What  does  the  apostle  declare  to  be  his  aim  ?  Is  it  to  make 
money,  or  to  amass  thousands  like  our  merchant  princes  ? 
— No,  if  that  be  his  aim,  he  has  mistaken  his  calling.  Is  it 
to  acquire  fame  such  as  statesmen  and  literary  men  seek, 
who  pore  over  works  which,  they  believe,  will  make  their 
names  immortal  ? — No,  that  is  not  his  aim.  He  will  find, 
as  life  advances,  that  he  is  eclipsed  in  so  far  as  worldly 
reputation  is  concerned  by  those  who,  he  had  reason  to 
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believe,  are  his  inferiors  in  point  of  intellectual  ability. 
His  aim  is — note  it  well ;  it  is  a  grand  aim — "  to  present 
every  man  (that  is,  every  man  to  whom  his  influence  may 
reach)  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.'*  That  is  a  grander  aim  than 
the  physician's  who  strives  to  heal  disease ;  for  his  patient 
must  die  some  day,  even  although  a  doctor's  treatment 
may  keep  him  a  few  years  longer  in  life.  It  is  a  grander  aim 
than  the  lawyer's;  for  although  a  clever  solicitor  or  advocate 
may  gain  an  estate  for  his  client,  the  latter  must  die  some 
day  and  leave  his  estate  to  another ;  but,  oh !  when  a  man 
is  presented  **  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  "  in  glory,  he  is  safe 
for  evermore ! 

Who  is  the  perfect  man  ?  The  scholar,  the  philosopher  ? 
No !  he  may  be  mean,  like  Bacon;  or  dissipated,  like  Porson. 
The  athlete  who  can  wield  the  heavy  hammer,  or  gain  the 
prize  in  a  trial  of  archery  or  wrestling  on  the  village  green  ? 
No.  See  how  the  successful  wrestler  is  made  weak  with 
strong  drink  a  few  hours  after  he  has  gained  his  much 
coveted  honour.  The  man  of  courtly  manner — for  example, 
George  the  Fourth-  himself,  who  was  called  "The  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe  "  ?  No,  alas  !  The  world  knew  him, 
with  all  his  tine  manners,  to  be  one  of  the  most  imperfect  of 
men.  Who  is  the  perfect  man  ?  The  pure  in  heart — the 
meek — the  merciful — in  a  word,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  an  important  sense,  whenever  a 
sinner  is  converted  he  is  made  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus. 
When  the  infant  is  born  the  little  hands  and  feet  and  head 
and  face  are  perfect.  They  will  grow ;  but  then  they  are 
perfect.  So,  when  a  crowd  of  young  converts  sit  down  for 
the  first  time  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  their  glad  pastor  may 
be  said  to  present  them  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus — having  in 
them  the  rudiments  of  all  the  faith  and  love  and  holiness 
they  will  ever  have.  As  they  advance  farther  and  farther 
along  the  Christian  race-course,  they  grow  more  and  more 
"  complete  in  Him."  (Col.  ii,  10.)  .  Not  that  they  are  com- 
plete in  themselves,  but  in  Him — in  His  righteousness, 
strength,  and  sustaining  grace.  They  may  stumble  now  and 
then ;  but  they  immediately  grieve,  confess,  and  are  for- 
given. Their  purpose  is  right.  They  are  all  able  to  say, 
"  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  we  do  all 
to  the  glory  of  God.'*  It  is  the  Christian  minister's  great 
aim  to  present  his  people  thus  a  sanctified  company.  If  he 
sees  any  shortcoming  on  their  part,  it  grieves  him.  If  he 
sees  any  of  them  refusing  to  shake  hands  with  one  another, 
or  declining  to  sit  down  together  at  the  Lord's  table,  he  ia 
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saddened  by  the  sight,  and  sighs  out  the  prayer,  "O  that  all 
these  roots  of  bitterness  were  removed,  and  that  I  might 
present  them  all  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus!"  Yet  he  looks 
forward  with  joyous  hope  to  the  great  presentation  day 
on  high  when  he  shall  be  able  to  say,  "Here  am  1,  Lord, 
and  the  children  thou  hast  given  me."  The  under  shep- 
herds shall  then  present  their  respective  flocks  to  the  Lord, 
who  shall,  in  turn,  present  all  pastors  and  peoples  to  his 
Father,  washed  in  redeeming  blood.  "  Now  unto  Him  that 
is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  to  present  you  fault- 
less before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy, 
be  glory  and  majesty,  both  now  and  ever,  Amen." 

IV.  The  strength  in  which  the  Christian  minister  carries 
on  his  work — "Whereunto  1  also  labour,  striving  according 
to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me  mightily."  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things  ?  Our  sufficiency  is  in  Grod.  A 
minister  may  be  accomplished  and  even  diligent  in  outwttrd 
work ;  but  if  he  have  no  grace,  if  he  be  without  unction, 
the  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  his  success  will  be  but 
small.  Let  him,  however,  be  a  thoroughly  consecrated  man, 
and  let  the  spirit  of  consecration  be  kept  up  by  daily  prayer 
and  self-surrender  and  daily  watching ;  and  even  although 
his  abilities  and  accomplishments  be  but  moderate,  his  sue* 
cess  will  be  wonderful.  I  could  name  men  of  no  great  gifts 
who  have  achieved  marvels  because  they  strove,  PauMike 
and  Jesus-like,  "according  to  God's  working,  which  worked 
in  them  mightily  " — literally  with  power.  Ah  !  the  Qospel 
flows  from  the  lips  of  such  men  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  in  power.  .  The  simplest 
words  go  home  to  the  hearts  of  men — their  very  looks  seem 
to  be  charged  with  heaven's  spiritual  electricity.  The  words 
used  by  Paul  are  most  emphatic.  Literally  rendered  they 
run  thus: — "Whereunto  I  also  labour,  agonizing  or  wrestling 
as  athletes  do,"  whose  success  depends  on  putting  all  pos- 
sible eflbrt  into  a  struggle  or  a  throw.  That  was  the 
Apostle's  state  of  continuous  mental  tension.  And  yet  the 
strength  in  which  he  so  laboured  was  not  his  own,  but  Uiat 
which  had  been  conferred  by  Christ  through  the  Spirit — the 
true  "enduement  with  power  from  on  high."  In  this 
energy  may  pastors,  deacons.  Sabbath  School  teachers,  and 
indeed  the  whole  body  of  this  people  labour,  and  the  entire 
neighbourhood  shall  soon  feel  their  power.  "Instead  of  the 
thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  bri^ 
shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree;  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord 
for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign,  which  shall  not  be  cut  off." 
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Is  it  true  that  when  we  have  seen  the  face  of  our  brother 
man  sometimes,  we  have  seen  the  face  of  God  ?  We  cannot 
see  the  face  of  God,  but  when  one  whom  we  have  wronged 
as  we  have  wronged  God,  and  who  knows  the  mind  of  God, 
speaks  to  us  as  God's  ambassador,  we  hear  his  assurance  and 
see  his  face  as  if  it  were  the  face  of  God.  The  man  is  God's 
high  priest,  and  when  he  speaks  God  bears  witness  in  our 
bosom  that  what  God's  representative  says  on  earth  is  true 
in  heaven. 

Where  there  is  the  same  mind  and  spirit  in  our  fellow- 
man  as  is  in  Christ,  it  must  be  true  that  when  our  fellow- 
man  forgives  God  forgives,  and  when  the  fellow-creature 
condemns  God  condemns.  That  is  the  teaching  of  the  text 
which  refers,  I  hope,  not  to  the  Apostles  alone,  nor  to  any 
special  successors  of  the  Apostles,  but  to  all  spiritually  minded 
men, — "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted  unto 
them,  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained." 

But  a  man  must  first  catch  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  pos- 
sess the  mind  of  Christ — then,  whatever  truth  there  is  in 
man  being  the  image  of  God,  or  in  man  being  God's  witness, 
or  in  the  Church  being  the  body  of  Christ,  helps  us  to  see 
how  a  spiritual  man  may  represent  God  and  speak  for  God, 
and  bow  we  may  say  that  in  seeing  his  £ace  it  is  as  if  we 
saw  the  face  of  God. 

We  first  set  our  watches  by  the  sun — otherwise  they  will 
not  tell  a  true  tale — but  once  set  by  the  sun,  even  when  we 
cannot  see  the  face  of  the  sun,  our  watches  will  tell  us  the 
true  time  of  day.  So  the  earthly,  first  timed  with  the 
heavenly,  may  represent  the  heavenly,  and  the  human  the 
divine ;  and  in  seeing  the  reconciled  face  of  our  brother,  we 
may  exclaim  with  Esau,  "  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  though  I 
had  seen  the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me." 

David  feels,  in  the  51st  psalm,  that  if  he  can  have  God's 
forgiveness  he  would  therein  have  Uriah's  too.  Jacob  feels 
that  in  his  brother's  absolution  his  Maker's  absolution  is 
contained.  And  the  two  cases  do  but  illustrate  the  same 
truth  on  converse  sides,  that  the  true  pardon  of  the  one 
implies  the  true  pardon  of  the  other. 

When  we  meet  with  just  and  merciful  kindness  at  the 
hand  of  man,  we  say,  "  Shall  God  be  less  kind  ? "  The  very 
fact  of  man's  forgiveness  suggests  the  possibility  of  God's 
forgiveness.    We  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.     "  For- 
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give  us  our  debts, /or  wo  also  forgive  every  one  tLat  is  in- 
debted to  us." 

"  Can  a  mother  forget  the  child  she  bore  ?  she  may  forget, 
yt't  will  not  I  forget  thee."'  "  Which  man  among  you,"  put 
it  to  yourselves,  the  best  in  yourselves, "  if  he  have  an 
hundred  sheep  and  lose  one,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  anJ 
nine  in  the  wilderness  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost."  ''If 
ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  chil- 
dren, how  much  more  will  the  heavenly  Father  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  them." 

This  is  how  Christ  reasoned — this  is  Christ's  short  and 
siiiiple  code  of  divinity.  This  is  God  according  to  Christ 
This  is  not  God  as  be  in  inscrutable  mystery  of  being 
is,  it  may  be;  but  it  is  the  approximate  exposition  ana 
apprehension  of  God.  The  order  of  nature — of  bein^ 
and  creation — is  from  the  spiritual  to  the  natural,  let 
us  say,  but  the  order  of  knordedge  and  apprehension 
is  the  reverse  of  that.  "  First  that  which  is  natural, 
then  that  which  is  spiritual,"  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen ;  from  the  esperimenUl 
to  the  inferential ;  from  the  brother  to  the  Father  of  us  all 

Suppose  we  had  never  known  love — and  we  never  hsw 
known  it  in  its  fulness  and  perfection — suppose  we  hti 
never  known  the  joy  of  giving  or  receiving  forgiving  love—  j, 
an  J  we  never  have  known  it  in  its  purity  and  completeiidi  | 
— but  we  have  known  something  of  these,  and  if  we  W 
not,  what  could  the  words  love,  or  forgiving  love,  as  applied 
to  God,  mean  for  us  ?  They  could  mean  no  more  than 
sounds  to  the  deaf,  or  pictures  to  the  blind.  But  Iiftving 
received  love — and  that  by  the  gi-ace  of  God ;  haviiw  fs- 
ceived  forgiving  love — and  that  by  the  teaching  of  God* 
Spirit^ — from  our  brother  man,  it  is  permitted  us  to  beliew 
that  if  our  injured  fellow-creature  has  had  grace  enou^b  W 
forgive,  God  will  not  have  less.  If  we  pass  the  bar  ot  oat 
fyllow-mon, — often  a  very  hard  one,  and  one  buEoi* 
which  our  case  is  detained  a  long  time — we  go  on  our  wif 
with  a  token  in  hand  that  will  pass  us  at  the  divtno  check- 
bar  farther  on  and  farther  up.  And  we  shall  find  that  Gud, 
the  Creator,  will  not  ba  out- challenged  or  outdone  by  Ih* 
creature,  that  he  will  ratify  in  heaven  what  was  done  in  hi* 
name  on  earth.  For  every  act  of  intelligent  andjuftftixi 
holy  forgiveness  is  God  speaking  on  earth,  and  he  will  ool 
depart  in  heaven  from  what  he  has  once  so  spoken.  So.  if" 
the  nearest  likeness  to  God's  face,  we  are  not  to  look  to  Ik* 
awful   laws  and  appearances    of    nature — the  wonderful 
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things  in  heaven  and  earth,  grand,  but  cold  and  foreign  to 
our  heart — not  to  these,  but  simply  to  our  brother's  face. 
His  very  own  face  God  has  not  shown  us.  He  dwells  in 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.  We  could  not  bear 
the  splendours  of  that  supernal  vision  ;  but  he  veils  it  and 
tempers  it,  and  comes  near  us  in  the  shrine  of  a  brother's 
soul,  and  looks  out  on  us  from  the  true  Shechinah,  the 
human  face  divine,  in  which  the  movements  and  the  features 
of  the  soul  are  mirrored. 

We  say  we  may  meet  God  in  nature,  and  we  say  well, 
but  there  is  nature  and  nature.      And  there  is  no  nature  of 
God  s  making  (for  our  nature  is  not  our  own)  like  human 
nature.     Communion  with  nature — is  it  to  dwell  in  deserts 
and  caves  like  hermits,  or  to  gaze  on  the  unsympathetic 
face  of  night  and  day,  and  sea  and  sky  ?    There  is  nature 
and  nature ;  and  there  is  no  nature  fit  to  be  the  church  of 
man,  because  the  symbol  and  temple  of  the  presence  of  God, 
like  human  nature,  for  this  nature  of  all  natures  Christ  as- 
sumed, for  "  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us." 
And  he,  the  very  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,  pointed  to  a  reflected  glory  and 
similitude  of  God  in  ourselves.     For  in  many  a  heartsome 
"word  he  makes  little  children  and  true  disciples  his  deputies 
^nd  substitutes,  living  sacraments   of   himself.      "Whoso 
Teceives  a  little  child  in  my  name  receives  me."     "  Whoso 
Teceives  the  Apostles  I  send  receives  me,  as  he  who  receives 
ine  receives  him  who  sent  me."     "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
me."     And  in  receiving  their  blessing  we  are  receiving  his. 
When  the  blessing  of  the  pure  hearted  comes  upon  us  it  is 
all  one  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  looking  into  their  face 
we  see  as  though  we  saw  his  own. 

So,  the  love  of  man  and  the  love  of  God  make  but  one 
religion,  and  one  revelation ;  between  them  there  is  no 
higher  and  no  lower ;  the  last  is  first  and  the  first  is  last. 
It  is  but  one  ladder — set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 
reaches  to  heaven — and  the  kindred  and  twin  obligations  of 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  are  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  it. 

In  the  love  of  children  and  the  love  of  friends,  we  are  apt 
to  set  up  the  idea  of  some  kind  of  rivalry  and  competition 
between  them  and  God.  Whereas  it  is  the  good  in  them, 
the  divine  in  them,  as  we  may  say  the  Ood  in  them,  the 
holy  likeness  of  God  himself,  that  we  love  in  children  and 
friends,  when  our  love  is  pure.     Moreover  (which  is  always 
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the  supreme  justification),  when  we  love  them  we  are  but 

doing  what  God  does  himaelf,  and  there  can  be  no  hirmin 

that.  JM 

If  Cowper  meant  in  his  lines —  ^^H 

"  The  dearest  idol  I  have  known.  ^^H 

Whata'er  that,  idol  be,  '^ 
Help  me  to  tear-  it  from  thy  throne 
And  worship  only  Ihoe,' — 

If  he  meant  by  "  idols "  dear  human  friends,  and  meant 
the  "  only  thee  "  to  be  taken  very  absolutely,  he  was,  i 
humbly  judge,  wrong  in  hia  sentiment,  and  judged  by 
Christ's  mind  on  this  subject  about  as  far  wrong  as  be 
could  be,  God  has  not  divided  the  house  against  itself  in 
that  way. 

The  love  and  the  forgiveness  and  kindness  of  a  brother 
man  are  not  an  idol  but  a  sucrawcnt.  An  idol  com« 
between  us  and  God,  a  sacrament  brings  God  near.  Aii'l 
what  we  love  and  what  loves  us,  when  the  love  is  pure,  is 
the  fair  beauty  and  goodliness  that  God  ha.s  put  there  ai  a 
witness  for  himaelf,  and  in  loving  it  we  are  really  Ioitdj; 
him.  "  There  Is  but  one  good,  that  is,  Ood  ; "  "  he  that 
dwcllcth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him." 

And  whether  I  love  God  himself,  or  whether  I  love  Goi 
in  you,  in  each  case  it  is  God  I  love.  The  love  of  man  is  a 
kind  of  eyelet  through  which  I  see  into  God's  heart,  a  kind 
of  realizing,  an  incarnation,  a  materialization  of  the  divine 
love.  Ana  sometimes  through  the  tones,  or  melting  Bongs 
of  human  affection,  and  the  hymns  of  the  sanctuary,  we  see 
such  a  vision  of  the  sacrifice  and  constancy  of  love  tbatwf 
say,  "  If  God  is  like  that,  it  ia  enough." 

There  is  no  competition  and  rivalry,  no  room  for  so-caUed 
jealousy.  If  our  love  is  pare  we  can  only  love  the  good,  the 
divine  in  one  another.  We  dare  not  pretend  to  love 
anything  else.  We  dare  not,  for  the  worth  of  our  own 
trueneas,  accept  and  defend  any  one's  faults.  If  we  do  so, 
that  would  be  making  an  idol  of  our  friend  ;  that  would  bf 
making  a  blind  window  of  stone  through  which  we  cannot 
see  ;  that  would  bo  loving  a  false  God  more  than  the  true; 
for  that  would  be  loving  a  friend's  evil  more  than  tJio 
blessed  God  who  says  we  are  to  love  no  evil.  Down  sueli 
an  idol  must  come,  and  God  help  ua  to  tear  it  from  bis 
throne. 

Esau,  aa  we  road  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  was  God's  pardoner— tit 
administrator  and  executor  of  God's  mind.  And  God  !»;» 
hands  on  us  and  blesses  us,  saying  as  he  .said  to  Abmbam— 
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"Whomsoever  you  bless  I  will  bless,  and  they  shall  be 
blessed."  In  giving  us  a  spirit  like  Esau*s — or  better  still, 
like  Christ's — he  gives  us  a  pardon  for  our  brother,  and,  if 
we  will  not  forgive,  we  are  keeping  back  his  pardon.  It  is 
told  of  Captain  Paton,  one  of  the  Covenanting  leaders  who 
perished  in  the  persecuting  times,  that  he  need  not  have 
died.  The  king  had  granted  him  a  free  pardon.  But  those 
through  whose  hands  his  pardon  had  to  pass  had  no  love 
for  the  faithful  martyr,  and  the  writ  of  forgiveness  loitered 
on  the  way.  And  he  was  executed  ere  the  pardon  reached 
him,  not  because  the  king  had  refused  his  discharge,  but 
because  the  king's  commissioners  had  kept  it  back. 

And  so  some  of  us  may  make  some  sad  whom  God  has  not 
made  sad.  Forgiven  ourselves,  we  may  be  taking  some 
fellow-servant  by  the  throat  and  thrusting  him  into  prison. 
Divine  clemency  may  be  saying — "  Sufficient  unto  this  man 
is  such  a  punishment;"  but  at  our  hands  he  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  swallowed  up  of  over-much  sorrow ;  and  so 
Satan  shall  obtain  an  advantage  over  us,  for  we  are  not 
ignorant  of  his  devices. 

Every  generous,  spiritually-minded  man  ought  to  look 
upon  himself  as  one  of  God's  witnesses — one  of  God's 
pardoners.  All  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  should  so 
live,  and  their  conduct  be  so  closely  representative  of 
Christ's  mind,  as  that  when  we  have  received  the  brother's 
goodwill,  bestowed  in  all  intelligence  and  charity,  we 
might  make  no  doubt  but  that  we  had  received  Christ's 
also. 

BOBERT  HISLOP. 


THE  SOUL'S  !HIGHER  MOODS. 

It  is  always  stimulating  to  see  the  soul  in  its  higher  moods, 
to  see  a  brave  man  at  his  best.  The  mental  attitudes,  God- 
ward  and  manward,  are  at  that  moment  a  fruitful  study. 
Great  volumes  of  meaning  are  wrapt  up  in  the  memorable 
hours  when  decisive  words  must  be  spoken  and  decisive 
deeds  done.  Every  crisis  has  its  consequences,  and  the 
manner  in  which  a  man  will  pass  through  the  one  and 
accept  the  other  is  not  without  its  excitement  to  those  who 
care  to  look  on  with  interest. 

How  much  strain  or  pressure  can  a  true  man  endure  ?   It 
is   difficult  to  say.     The  lurid  light  of  martyrdom  may 
No.  15.  0  Vol.  4. 
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indicate  to  some  extent  the  measure  of  enilurouce,  but  n-e 
know  that  to  men  and  women  there  are  thinfre  more  difficult 
to  endure  than  death.  Were  it  not  so,  the  half  of  the  poetty 
we  read  would  pall  upon  the  mental  palate,  and  even  fiction 
would  fail  to  lay  a  spell  upon  the  thoughL  The  cold 
neglect,  the  scorn,  the  ingratitude,  the  temptation  to  do 
mean  things  when  great  deeds  are  wante«1,  the  hopes  that 
are  faUified  where  trust  was  reposed,  put  a  strain  upon 
the  heart  which  calls  for  an  amount  of  endurance  it  is  difficult 
to  put  into  words.  All  round  the  circle  within  which  the 
feelings  play,  occasions  ariiie  which  make  a  loud  demand  for 
endurance ;  and  eince  a  man  cannot  well  know  at  any 
moment  what  he  can  bear,  or  how  he  may  be  surprised,  lie 
will,  if  he  he  a  wise  man,  act  as  Moses  did,  when  he 
opened  his  aoul  to  the  incoming  of  all  the  help  there  was 
for  him  in  the  thought  of  the  invisible  God.  With  that 
force  beneath  the  heart,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  a  man 
could  not  endure. 

Among  the  great  attitudes  of  soul,  surely  eWumno;  is 
not  the  least  attractive.  WTien  the  great  battle  of  life  is 
over,  and  the  roll  call  is  heard,  then  only  the  man  who  haa 
endured  shall  come  to  the  honout^  which  wisdom  has 
prepared  for  1dm.  He  may  not  have  fathomed  mysteries; 
he  may  not  have  thrilled  audiences;  he  may  not  havoliid 
a  fortune  at  the  Saviour's  feet;  he  may  not  have  worn 
chains  for  the  faith  that  is  dear  to  him ;  hut  if  he  hu 
endured  bravely  such  burden  as  life  brings,  and  such  airaJn 
as  the  world  knows  how  to  put  upon  the  heart,  there  i«  fof 
him  an  honour,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  world's  lielit* 
grow  dim,  and  all  earthly  titles  are  emptied  of  tneir 
meaning. 

This  attitude  of  endurance,  then,  should  have  some  attrM- 
tion  for  us.  Amid  the  push  and  pull  of  life,  it  is  surely 
something  to  see  a  man  who  can  put  down  hia  fool  and 
stand  firm.  Obstinacy  may  be  a  holy  thing,  with  the  very 
highest  reasons  for  its  defiant  look.  Royal  frowns  m*? 
not  make  it  tremble.  As  the  thunderbolt  spends  its  force 
in  vain  upon  the  face  of  the  firm  rock,  so  the  dlsplwosiiM 
of  the  world  may  leave  the  man  unmoved  and  unrnwrkM 
who  knows  how  to  endure. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  late  Victor  Emmanael's  life,jn>t 
indeed  when  he  came  into  power,  a.  severe  demand  « 
made  upon  his  power  of  endurance.   Marshal  Rotletzky.l 
Austrian  general,  made  certain  proposals  to  the  young Jcf 
which  would  have  involved  an  act  of  the  utmost  dtalOi  " 


life,jiirt       I 
and  «al 
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io  his  people.  How  did  the  young  king  bear  the  strain  ? 
"Marshal,"  said  he,  "I  reject  your  proposals;  and  sooner 
than  subscribe  to  such  degrading  conditions,  I  am  ready  to 
renounce,  not  one  crown  only,  but, a  thousand.  The  charter 
which  my  father  granted  to  his  people  his  son  will  main- 
tfdn."  This  and  more  in  the  same  direction  was  the  reply 
of  a  man  who  could  bear  pressure  and  not  give  way.  Such 
an  intellect  remains  erect  as  a  pillar.  Such  a  heart  remains 
calm  as  the  unruffled  lake.  Such  a  will  becomes  as  a  bar 
which  pressure  cannot  bend.  Surely,  if  Christian  men — 
amid  their  temptations  to  evil,  to  disloyalty  to  Christ,  to 
acts  that  weaken  and  wound  the  church — were  to  answer 
back  after  this  kingly  fashion,  higher  results  would  be  won 
for  truth  and  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Marshal  heard  the  young  king's  reply,  he  remarked,  *'  This 
man  is  a  noble  man ;  he  will  give  us  much  to  do."  And 
would  not  some  such  conviction  as  that  be  forced  home 
upon  the  heart  of  the  world  if  Christian  men  would,  with 
cheerfulness,  with  constancy,  and  with  self-control,  show 
what  and  how  much  for  Christ's  sake  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  endure. 

We  know  what  fine  work  OreatJieart,  as  Bunyan 
pictures  him,  makes  among  the  giants.  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  see  how  each  of  them  in  turn  goes  down  beneath  his 
blows.  So  it  is  with  the  grim  forms  of  evil  as  they  present 
themselves  to  a  man  who  can  endure.  It  is  not  worth 
a  man's  while  to  strike  if  the  blow  does  himself  more  harm 
than  it  does  to  the  man  whom  he  would  injure.  And  it 
always  will  be  so  with  blows  that  are  aimed  at  a  heart  that 
is  shielded  with  firmness  and  fortitude.  It  is  the  striker 
who  shall  get  injury,  and  it  is  the  mission  of  Christian 
endurance  to  teach  the  world  that  lesson.  It  is  the  lesson 
which  nations  need,  for  the  blows  they  strike  bring  only 
weakness  to  their  own  arm.  It  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
wherever  there  is  reckless  or  designed  hindrance  to  human 
progress  and  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  the  lesson  which,  at 
an  early  stage  in  the  Saviour's  ministry,  was  conveyed  to 
Uie  whole  world  by  the  defeat  of  the  great  tempter  himself. 
It  is  the  lesson  that  is  written  on  the  Cross ;  for  pressure 
could  never  be  greater  than  it  was  then,  nor  could  there  be 
a  greater  triumph  over  that  pressure.  Hence  it  is  that,  as 
from  the  summit  of  an  eternal  victory,  Jesus  looks  upon  us 
all  and  says,  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

But  we  have  this  great  attitude  of  soul  stimulated  by  the 
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influence  of  a  great  presence,  "  as  seeing  hivi,  who  is 
invisible."  See  now  an  ambassador  will  deport  himself 
before  a  king,  and  an  officer  before  his  general,  and  an 
admiring  pupil  before  a  beloved  master.  See  how,  though 
absent  from  the  nation's  eye,  responsible  persons  will  be 
cheered  by  the  thought  of  the  nation's  goodwill  and 
approval.  Here,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  endurance. 
The  source  whence  a  man  draws  his  power  to  carry  out  his 
purpose  is  everything.  If  he  makes  an  error  here  there 
must  be  failure.  The  highest  form  of  motive  power  is 
found  not  in  things,  but  in  persons.  The  thought  of 
fame,  of  power,  of  money,  or  pleasure  will  make  men  some- 
times do  things  that  startle  the  earth,  but  their  power  is 
never  so  great  as  that  of  persons.  If  we  want  to  know, 
then,  how  much  a  man  can  endure,  how  long  a  man  can 
hold  out,  whether  he  will  waver  or  not,  we  have  to  find  out 
what  influence  persons  have  over  him,  and  whether  by 
voluntary  thought  he  throws  himself  open  to  that  influence. 
Moses  was  strong,  because  he  thought  of  a  ^^rso7i.  Had  he 
been  dreaming  of  high  fortune,  or  physical  comfort,  or  any  of 
the  forms  in  which  the  world  spreads  its  charms  out  to  men, 
he  would  have  gone  down  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  circum- 
stances. For  dear  life,  it  is  true,  the  sailor  will  hold  on  to 
the  plank  that  is  floating  him  inward  to  the  shore,  for  life 
is  sweet.  For  dear  life  the  tourist  will  cling  to  the  rock  or 
the  root  which  he  has  grasped  when  his  footholds  have 
gone.  But  these  are  not  the  highest  attitudes  of  soul  life. 
The  love  of  life  is  indeed  a  genuine  thing ;  but  there  have 
been  men  who,  under  the  highest  motives,  have  risen  above 
it,  and  could  say,  as  Paul  does,  "  Neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  to  me,  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy." 

The  power  of  endurance  seems  to  vary  very  much  in 
men.     How  is  it  ?     It  is  with  minds  as  it  is  with  bodies. 
We  know  how  the  physical  strength  of  some  men  will 
bend  beneath  the  burden  that  will  only  be  as  a  mere  straw  "^ 
to  others.     Has  the  food  a  man  eats,  and  the  air  a  mi 
breathes,  and  the  training  a  man  undergoes,  anything  to  di 
with  the  matter  ?     Beyond  doubt,  it  is  so.    We  see  it  in  th« 
athlete.     We  see  it  in  the  victories  which  are  gained  b;^ 
armies,  when  it  is  not  so  much  the  brilliant  dash  as  tlm.^ 
dogged  endurance    that    secures   success.     So   it   is   wit>ti 
mental  and  moral  things.     Much   depends  on  what  men 
feed  on,  and  how  they  train.     Moses  could  bear  a  heavy 
pressure,  because  thought  was  drawing  power  from  God. 

Great  attitudes,  then,  are  not  dependent  upon  the  outer 
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senses  for  the  motive  power  that  begets  and  sustains  them, 
(jod  was  to  the  outer  eye  invisible,  and  yet  Moses  walked 
as  seeing  him.  God  was  not  "unthinkable,"  as  modern 
thought  puts  it.  For  Moses  could  think  about  him.  We 
can  think  about  him.  God  was  not  "  unknowable/'  to  use 
again  another  of  the  big  terms,  by  means  of  which  philos- 
ophy deceives  itself,  for  Moses  could  know  him.  We  can 
know  him.  It  is  eternal  life  to  us  to  know  him.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  be  visible  to  the  body's  eye,  in 
order  that  we  may  think  about  him  and  know  him.  Even 
science  cannot  take  you  far  along  its  own  peculiar  path 
without  taking  you  away  from  the  visible.  Nor  can  philos- 
ophy. Nor  can  experience.  The  sphere  of  the  visible  is  a 
small  one  compared  with  the  sphere  of  the  thinkable  and 
the  knowable.  All  the  mightier  motives  lie  within  the 
sphere  of  the  invisible.  All  the  mightier  men  have  drawn 
upon  these  motives.  Moses  did  so,  and  was  strong  for 
endurance.  For,  though  invisible,  he  could  think  of  them, 
and  know  them,  and  feel  them,  and  so  be  braced  b}'  them 
for  any  burden  which  life  might  bring.  Thus  his  thought 
moved  in  the  sphere  of  faith,  so  that  he  was  neither  the 
slave  of  sense  nor  fancy. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL. 


MENTAL  AND    BODILY    HEALTH    AND    THEIR    INTER- 
DEPENDENCE.* 

It  is  assumed  in  the  following  pages  that  mind  and  body, 
although  united,  are  separable — that  while  they  have  such 
relations  to  each  other  as  admit  of  their  influencing  each 
other,  they  are,  in  some  of  their  properties,  essentially  dif- 
ferent. We  do  not  forget  that,  in  order  to  full  mental 
manifestations,  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  specially  that  of 
the  brain,  must  be  perfect ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
mind  is  the  product  of  perfected  brain.  Before  the  performer 
can  discourse  perfect  music  the  instrument  must  be  perfect; 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  instrument  is  the 
performer.      Whether  or  not  mind  may  be  the  product  of 

*  We  do  not  generally  insert  two  Articles  from  the  same  Author  in 
one  issue  ;  but  the  marked  distinction  between  the  two,  and  especially 
the  importance  of  this  Article,  form  an  adequate  apology  on  the  present 
occasion. — Ed.  E,  R, 
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nerve  force  it  is  demonstrably  not  the  product  of  brain,  be- 
cause, in  a  dead  faint,  admitting  of  no  mental  consciousness 
or  manifestation,  the  brain  is  structurally  intact, — only  there 
is  the  absence  of  free  nerve  force,  because  it  is  no  longer 
secreted,  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  being  inter- 
rupted. No  extreme  credulity  would  be  involved  in  the 
supposition  that  mind  might  inhabit,  and  be  fully  mani- 
fested through  an  organization  composed  of  nerve  force, 
apart  from  any  more  palpably  physical  medium,  because 
the  more  palpable  brain  structure  seems  to  constitute 
a  reservoir  for  nerve  force — a  force,  the  absence  of 
which  leaves  the  brain  utterly  inadequate  for  mental  opera- 
tions. Nerve  force  would  seem  to  be  the  connecting  link 
between  mind  and  body,  and  may  be  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween physical  and  spiritual  worlds. 

There  are  various  facts  that  seem  to  indicate  that,  even 
now,  we  have  a  double  embodiment,  while  our  minds  have 
relation  to  both,  but  are,  probably,  chiefly  related  to  the 
palpably  material  body  through  the  medium  of  that  which 
is  of  a  different  substance.  The  main  purposes  during  the 
present  life  which  are  provided  for  by  the  union  of  mind 
and  body  are  known  to  all.  The  impressions  produced  upon 
our  minds  from  the  outside  world  all  reach  us  through  the 
medium  of  our  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  effects 
we  produce  upon  the  outside  world  are  effected  through  the 
medium  of  our  bodies. 

Two  inferences  are  obvious  from  these  facts — 1st.  It 
must  ^^  0^  great  importance,  so  far  as  our  mental  states 
and  powers  are  concerned,  that  our  bodies  should  be  well 
developed,  and  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  health.  Elspe- 
cially  must  it  be  of  supreme  importance  that  the  blood  from 
which,  during  its  circulation  in  the  nerve  centres,  nerve  force 
is  set  free,  should  be  in  a  pure  and  perfectly  normal  condi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  have  good  manufactures  from 
damaged  raw  material.  The  nerve  centres,  moreover,  can- 
not be  furnished  with  good  blood  unless  the  whole  is 
good,  because  they  receive  their  supply  from  the  common 
stock ;  2nd.  The  state  of  the  mind  must  greatly  influence 
the  health  of  the  body.  The  interaction  could  not  go  on 
without  mutually  affecting  their  state  of  health.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  proof  of  this.  All  know 
that  mental  shock  has,  even  suddenly,  caused  physical 
death.  All  know  that  the  teinper  of  a  child  when  nungry, 
cold,  and  fatigued,  is  very  dif^rent  from  what  it  is  wnen 
its  body  is  sufficiently  fed,  warmed,  and  rested.     Moreover, 
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no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  even  insanity  is  often  the 
result  of  physical  causes.  It  will  not  be  supposed,  in  re- 
ference to  the  wild  ravings  of  an  intoxicated  man,  that  the 
alcohol  has  acted  directly  upon  his  mind.  In  dealing  fur- 
ther with  the  subject,  what  is  mainly  required  is  a  discus- 
sion of  leading  principles,  supplying  data  for  rules  for 
practical  life. 

Writers  on  this  subject  have  directed  attention  to  a 
threefold  classification  of  bodily  structures  and  organs,  and 
to  A  corresponding  threefold  classification  of  mental  states 
or  powers.  A  leading  general  doctrine  is  that,  while  all 
pai^  of  the  body  are  more  or  less  affected  by  the  mindy  one 
of  the  three  classes  of  bodily  organs  is  more  specially  and 
directly  affected  by  one  of  the  three  classes  of  mental  states. 
This  statement,  although  abstract  and  dry,  is  worthy  of 
special  attention,  because  it  expresses  fundamental  truth. 
Illustrations  are  to  be  aimed  at  in  what  follows.  In  re- 
ference to  the  body  three  primary  structures  have  been 
distinguished.  There  is  what  has  been  denominated  the 
cell  formation — membranes  and  other  structures  in  which 
cells  predominate.  These  compose  chiefly  the  membranes 
and  other  organs  concerned  with  the  nutrition  of  the  body 
— organs  of  secretion,  such  as  have  for  their  chief  purpose  to 
prepare  blood  from  food,  and  separate  from  blood  liquids, 
such  as  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  to  be  made  use  of  within  the 
body, or  such  as  perspiration  from  the  skin — removing  liquids 
composed  of  waste  elements  that  would  become  hurtful  if 
retained.  A  second  class  is  distinguished  by  fibres,  such  as 
those  constituting  the  muscles.  Although  these  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  formation  consist  of  cells,  they  cease  to  be 
cells  as  their  structure  becomes  perfected.  Their  purpose 
could  not  be  served  if  cells  continued  to  predominate.  They 
are  for  the  purpose  of  Tnovement,  and  require  to  take  on 
the  character  of  strong  cords.  The  heart,  which  is  a  very 
strong  muscular  bag,  is  composed  of  strong  interlacing 
fibres.  A  third  class  has  been  spoken  of  as  tube  forma- 
tions. Of  these  may  be  named  the  nerves  and  portions  of  the 
nerve  centres.  It  is  not  meant  that  these  classes  should  be 
quite  distinct,  but  that  in  each  severally,  cells,  fibres,  and 
tubes  predominate.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  purpose 
of  describing  this  classification  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
showing  a  certain  order  in  which  mental  influences  affect 
bodily  organs. 

We  have  now  to  advert  to  a  recognized  threefold  classifi- 
cation of  mental  states  or  powers.    1st.  Emotional  states, 
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sucli  as  fear,  hope,  love,  haired,  joy,  sorrow,  &c.  But  we  are 
not  merely  feeling  or  emotional  beinga,  We  have  also  intel- 
lectual capabilities.  We  can  think,  reason,  remember,  dia- 
criminate.  But  although  all  were  said  of  man  that  has 
to  be  said  as  a  thinking  and  feeling  being — as  possessing 
intellectual  and  emotional  capacities,  the  whole  would  not 
have  been  told.  We  are  capable  of  putting  forth  volitions; 
we  can  will,  purpose,  resolve.  But  there  is  no  fourth  claas 
of  states  or  powers  worthy  to  be  put  alongside  those 
that  have  been  named.  In  a  general  way,  we  give  a  full 
account  of  man  when  we  speak  of  him,  exhaustively,  as 
an  emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  being — as  capable 
of  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing.  It  does  not  particularly 
belong  to  our  object  to  establish  the  truth  of  these  doctrines. 
We  state  them  as  introductory  to  wliat  has  to  be  advanced, 
in  an  orderly  form,  in  reference  to  the  inSuenco  of  the 
mind  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  and  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  doctrine  that  each  class  of  mental  stales 
acts  specially,  for  good  or  evil,  upon  one  class  of  bodily 
organs. 

A  few  illustrations  will  make  all  plain— 1st.  Emotioii»l 
states  of  mind  act  specially  on  the  organs  of  secretion— of 
these  organs  we  may  specify  the  stomach  and  liver.  Wlieo 
one  sits  down  to  dinner  with  a  good  appetite  and  a  stoinach 
ready  for  the  work  of  digestion,  should  intensely  distresaiog 
news  be  heard,  appetite  is  lor  the  time  utterly  lost.  Shoulo 
the  individual  take  the  usual  meal,  it  would  not  be  season- 
ably and  properly  digested.  But  muscular  power  will  not 
be  impaired  to  the  like  extent.  The  individual  io*y 
promptly  set  out  upon  a  journey,  if  the  case  requires  it,  in 
order  to  bring  relief  to  the  absent  friend  whose  catainitybu 
caused  the  distress.  There  may,  in  such  a  case,  after  ths 
first  shock  is  over,  be  ample  power  of  intellect  to  think  ftoJ 
plan  as  the  case  may  require.  Envy  and  spleen  are  pro- 
verbially known  to  cause  disorder  of  the  liver,  biliousue-'iSi 
iSic,  while  intense  prolonged  fear  causes  cold  pei-Kpiratiotii 
and  other  disorders  of  secretion.  The  gland  behind  the  eye, 
which  supplies  the  tear,  is  an  organ  of  secretion,  and  hencu 
melting  grief  and  other  deep  emotions  cause  the  tears  lo 
flow. 

2nd.  Volitional    states  of  mind  act  specially   upon  ihe 
muscular  structures — the  organs  of  locomotion.    Wlion  one  i» 
resolving  energetically  there  follows,   naturally,  Lhti  com- 
pressed lip,  the  stiffened  back,  the  straightened  knm^;^^ 
closed  iist,  and  it  may  he,  the  slap  of  the  haiul  apM^H 
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table  or  desk.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  by  means  of  the  muscular  system  that  volitions  are  made 
to  issue  in  acts. 

3rd.  Intellectual  states  of  mind  are  understood  to  affect, 
specially,  the  front  part  of  the  brain  ;  but  on  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  further  than  to  remark  that  intellectual 
work,  if  carried  to  excess,  must  impair  digestion  and  other 
physical  functions,  by  robbing  other  organs  of  their  due 
share  of  nutrient  blood,  and  depriving  them  of  a  due  amount 
of  healthful  exercise.  We  are  formed  for  happiness;  all 
normal  exercise  of  physical  functions  yields  pleasure. 
Mental  activity  stimulates  these  functions  and  tends  to 
their  development  and  health.  But  there  may  be  under 
stimulation  through  mental  indolence,  or  over  stimulation 
by  mental  excesses.  As  a  rule,  all  normally  pleasant  mental 
acts  or  states  afford  healthy  stinivZi  to  physical  organs, 
while  all  unhappy  mental  experiences  have  a  contrary  effect. 
Children  must  be  kept  happy  in  mind  in  order  to  "  make  the 
best"  of  bodily  development  and  health.  The  essential 
requirements  are  happy  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  in 
due  proportion.  The  question  of  proportion  is  a  vital  one, 
in  order  that  bodily  functions  may  be  harmoniously 
developed  in  youth,  and  it  must  be  subsequently  continued 
if  we  would  have  the  harmony  continued  throughout  life,  and 
on  to  the  moment  of  dissolution,  securing  a  dissolution  free 
from  physical  pain  or  disturbance.  Educational  seminaries 
are  defective  unless  they  make  provision  for  healthful  and 
varied  emotion  and  volition,  as  well  as  for  intellectual  and 
other  culture.  In  this  respect,  boarding  schools  and  other 
educational  seminaries  have,  in  many  instances,  been  very 
defective.  The  pupils  have  been  kept  by  far  toa  much 
secluded.  The  behaviour  uniformly  required  of  them  has 
been  by  far  too  "  proper."  Hence,  while  education 
has  been  what  was  called  finished,  health  has  been 
damaged — eaten  as  by  a  canker,  and  often,  very  often,  to  an 
extent  beyond  recovery.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  in  order  to  full  health  the  young  must  have  daily 
combined  a  fair  share  of  happy  emotion,  thinking,  and 
willing.  They  must  not  be  kept  "  cowed,"  or  kept  too 
much  in  "  leading  strings."  They  must  be  allowed  to  have 
a  will  of  their  own.  It  is  not  meant  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  in  what  is  understood  as  wilfulness  and 
hatred  of  control,  but  that  they  should  have  scope  for  plan- 
ning, and  resolving,  and  carrying  out  their  resolutions  upon 
their   own  responsibility ;  that,  in  short,  their   emotional 
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and  volitional  powers  should  be  developed  by  exercise  as 
sedulously  as  their  intellectual  powers. 

Some  may  be  ready  to  inquire,  How  would  it  be  possible 
to  get  the  young  and  thoughtless  to  lead  to  systematic 
lives?  Happily,  it  is  not  left  to  us  to  secure  the 
result  by  "  square  and  rule."  The  Creator  has  made 
ample  provision  for  it  if  the  young  are  only  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  what  he  has  arranged  for  them.  We 
refer  to  the  divine  institution  of  play.  It  is  for  the  young 
as  really  a  divine  institution  as  the  Sabbath  is  for  adults. 
In  the  term  young  we  include  all  under  fifteen,  or  even 
under  twenty-two  years  of  age.  When  the  young,  apart  from 
things  that  are  in  their  nature  hurtful,  are  allowed  to  play 
as  they  please,  and  allowed  ample  time  for  the  exercise, 
they  are  sure  to  fulfil  the  conditions  required  for  bodily 
development  and  health,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body  is  concerned.  The  games  that 
involve  the  unriddling  of  puzzles  exercise  sharply  their 
intellectual  powers.  They  have  to  plan,  and  resolve,  and 
exercise  their  wills  under  a  pleasurable  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. They  don't  soon  give  in  under  diflSculties,  while  a 
leading  feature,  that  sustains  all  the  rest,  is  a  variety  of 
pleasurable  emotion.  The  feature  of  vai'iety  is  very  notice- 
able. They  turn  from  one  kind  of  game  to  another.  When 
their  muscles  need  rest,  they  sit  down  and  betake  them- 
selves to  games  that  more  specially  occupy  the  intellect;  and 
then  again,  after  a  time,  have  recourse  to  such  as  require 
volition  directed  to  muscular  activity.  Flay  is  too  valuable 
an  institution,  too  thoroughly  adapted  to  secure  vital  ad- 
vantages to  be  an  institution  of  which  man  could  claim  the 
origin.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  divine  institution,  and  it  is 
at  their  peril  for  parents  or  other  seniors  to  frown  upon 
it,  or  deem  it  folly.  We  have  no  more  right  to  deprive  the 
young  of  ample  opportunity  for  active,  joyous  play  than  the 
Saxon  had  to  enslave  the  negro. 

Looking  forward  to  a  time  of  great  spiritual  prosperity, 
the  prophet  saw  in  vision  the  street  of  the  city  full  of  boys 
and  girls  at  play  with,  as  onlookers  doubtless,  old  men  and 
old  women,  each  with  staff  in  hand  for  very  age.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  boys  and  girls  were  playing  together, 
and  out  in  the  open  air.  The  words  staff  in  hand  ''  for 
very  age "  clearly  indicate  great  longevity  and  freedom 
from  disease.  We  should  not  expect  such  old  age  if  we 
have  not  the  full  benefit  of  such  boyhood  and  girlhood. 

Should  any  one  object  that  to  carry  out  the  course  we 
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recommend  to  the  full  would  involve  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
mental  to  bodily  development,  we  should  ask  them  to 
'  pause  and  consider."  What  is  the  bearing  of  such  play  on 
nental  development  ?  In  respect  to  these  points  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  ruling  thought  in  every  play  is — 
^ho  can  do  it  best?  The  aim  of  all  is  to  excel,  although 
n  a  joyous  good  natured  mood.  This  must  lead  obviously 
X)  efibrts  to  make  the  very  most  of  their  physical  and  mental 
sapabilities  to  concentrate  thought  on  doing  what  they  do 
n  the  most  'perfect  way  they  can.  The  copy  line,  in  some 
nrriting  books,  says — "  Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth 
loing  well."  In  this  we  have  precept,  which,  as  precept, 
nay  be  regarded  or  not.  The  practice  is  never  absent  when 
jlay  is  going  on.  In  various  important  respects  the  play 
▼round  is  the  drill  ground  for  after  life.  2nd.  Those  who  play 
nust  keep  up  good  temper  towards  each  other  or  the  play 
x>mes  suddenly  to  an  end.  If  the  players  fall  out  they  must 
*  make  it  up  again  "  or  have  play  no  more.  There  may  be 
lo  formal  apologies  made,  but  they  must  bring  their  minds 
uto  the  state  of  which  an  apology  would  be  the  natural 
expression.  How  admirably  adapted  is  play,  then,  for 
reaching  those  engaged  in  it  to  "command  their  feelings"  so 
IS  not  to  give  *  way  to  improper  temper,  and  to  school 
Jiemselves  into  a  right  state  of  mind  again  if  they  have 
tOr  a  little  forgotten  themselves !  How  important  command 
>f  temper  is  at  the  council  board,  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
in  the  legislature,  &c.,  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  We 
aowhere  have  better  opportunity  of  learning  to  practise  it 
ihan  where  we  play. 

Further,  the  playground  is  where  we  learn  the  practice 
>f  being  strictly  honest  and  honourable.  If  any  playmate 
is  detected  cheating,  or  taking  any  undue  advantage, 
ajection  from  the  circle  is  the  certain  penalty.  The  fact 
bhat  we  have  in  common  use  the  term  "fair  play"  fully 
:K>nfirms  what  we  have  said,  because  it  unmistakably  links 
the  idea  of  fairness  with  play.  There  is  no  risk  of  injury 
bo  the  mind  by  the  devotion  of  as  much  time  to  play  as  is 
accessary  for  the  development  and  health  of  the  body.  It 
may  be  diflScult  to  decide  whether  the  mind  or  body  is  most 
benefited  in  view  of  future  life.  Probably  the  advantages, 
BV^hile  mutual,  are  equal  to  both.  The  essential  requirement 
is  happy  emotion,  thinking,  and  willing  in  due  proportion. 

Although  this  doctrine  may  not  be  formally  or  system- 
itically  taught  in  Scripture,  the  sacred  volume  makes  provi- 
9ion  for  what  we  desiderate.     There  are  two  lists  of  emotions 
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mentioned  by  the  Apostle,  Gal.  v,  19-23,  denominated 
respectively  the  works  of  the  flesh  and  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  Those  under  the  heading — works  of  the  flesh,  may  all 
be  labelled  "  poison,"  so  far  as  their  influence  upon  the 
body  is  concerned.  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  in  this 
respect  invaluable  medicine  or  food.  The  true,  consistent 
Christian,  as  pourtrayed  in  Scripture,  is  the  only  party 
ivhose  state  of  mind  does  justice  to  his  body.  In  this 
respect  the  genial,  highly  intellectual,  or  highly  moral 
sceptic  does  not  come  within  sight  of  the  Christian.  The 
sceptic  does  not  realize  and  dwell  much  upon  his  prospects 
as  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Christian  to  do. 
Uncertainty  of  anything  beyond  the  grave,  if  habitually 
realized  would  so  effect  the  organs  of  nutrition  as  to  disorder 
and  even  paralyze  them,  robbing  the  individual  even  of 
the  life  that  now  is. 

Viewed  in  its  relation  to  bodily  welfare,  scepticism  is  a 
potent  destroyer ;  while  true  religion,  so  far  as  the  subject 
of  this  essay  is  concerned,  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  even  if  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the 
assumed  fact  of  a  life  to  come.     We  must  believe,  feel,  and 
act  as  if  Christianity  were  true,  in  order  to  bodily  well- 
being,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  health  of 
the  body  is  concerned.     This  unquestionable  truth  will,  in 
the  view  of  many,  have  much  weight  as  evidence  that 
Christianity  must  itself  be  true.     Scepticism  may  have 
value   for  one  who  takes   pleasure   in  cavilling  at  "th 
clergy,"  or  teasing  one's  devout  grandmother ;  but  as  re^ 
its  influence  upon  bodily  healtn,  as  well  as  upon  societ 
it  is  simply  a  poison,  if  active  properties  could  be  ascribc'^i^ 
to  a  negation.     We  ask  the  sceptic  who  is  upright,  cultS. 
vated,  social,  and  loving.  Where  will  you  be  a  thousand <f 
years  hence?     His  answer  is,  « Don't  know."     Where  wi  17 
your  beloved  wife  and  dear  children  be  ?  Again  the  answer 
is,  "  Don't  know."     We  ask  once  more,  Will  you  and  they 
be  anywhere  ?     Once  more  the  rejoinder  will  be,  "  Don'i 
know,"  with  perhaps  the  addition  of,  "  You  can't  tell  me," 
Well  might  tne  poetess  say^ — 

"  Alaa  for  love,  if  this  were  all, 
And  nought  beyond  our  earth." 

Unless  there  were  a  beyond,  a  blunder  would  have  been 
fallen  into  in  constituting  us  as  we  are  constituted; 
capacities  having  been  given  to  our  nature  for  which  there 
existed  no  bona  fide  provision  for  development  or  exercise. 
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Assume  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  then  we  can,  in  every- 
way to  the  best  purpose,  think,  and  feel,  and  will. 

When  we  keep  in  view  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon 
the  health  of  the  body,  it  will  go  far  to  explain  some  things 
that  otherwise  might  seem  inexplicable.  In  times  of  per- 
secution delicate  ladies  have  survived  and  surmounted  an 
amount  of  toil  and  privation  that  must  have  proved  fatal 
had  it  not  been  for  the  healthful  sustaining  influence 
upon  the  body  consequent  upon  the  abounding  emotions  of 
love  to  the  Saviour  and  to  fellow-sufferers,  and  the  rejoicing 
in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  In  many  instances,  whether  a 
patient  can  recover  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  mental 
state  of  doctor,  nurse,  and  friends  acting  upon  the  patient 
in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  hope  or  the  reverse.  Of 
course  no  one  having  regard  for  truth  would  hold  out  hope 
of  recovery  after  becoming  convinced  that  recovery  was 
impossible;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  medical 
attendants  and  all  concerned  should  be  fully  aware  that 
recovery  is  possible  if  the  patient's  hope  can  be  siustained 
when  no  physical  remedies  alone  could  avail,  and  act 
accordingly,  although  in  some  case3  it  may  be  very  diflSciilt 
to  know  exactly  how  we  should  act.  Some  counsel  abstain- 
ing, to  nearly  the  very  last,  from  all  references  to  another 
and  better  world,  and  to  the  way  of  a  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God,  lest  such  reference  should  lead  the  patient  to 
suspect  that  hope  of  recovery  had  become  very  slender. 
But  this  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  patient  should  rather 
be  led  to  understand  that  the  medical  man  and  friends  were 
anxious  that  the  patient's  mind  should  have  peace  and 
hope  in  regard  to  eternity,  because  such  peace  and  hope 
were,  in  the  meantime,  highly  condxidve  to  recove'i^.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  should  be  felt  to  be  in  every  case  natural 
and  seasonable,  when  one  is  in  affliction,  to  have  thought 
turned  for  comfort  to  the  better  land,  where  the  inhabitant 
will  never  say  I  am  sick.  A  sound  mind  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  a  sound  body. 

We  have  had  occasion  already  to  speak  of 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  BAD  HEALTH  UPON  MENTAL 

MANIFESTATIONS. 

No  one  need  doubt  the  fact  of  such  influence.  As  regards 
emotional  states  especially,  many  disorders  of  the  body 
exert  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  mind.  Bodily  harm 
that  does  not  affect  the  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
brain,  such  as  a  fractured  limb,  may  not  have  this  effect ; 
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but  no  mother  can  love  her  child  with  the  same  i\o\v  uf 
affection  when  suffering  from  a  cold,  sick  headache  as  When 
in  perfect  health ;  nor  can  any  Christian,  so  suffering,  have 
the  same  freedom  and  fervour  in  prayer.  Indirectly^disorders 
that  affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  may 
benefit  the  mind.  One  who,  in  health,  has  been  devoted  to 
worldly  gains  and  pleasures,  to  the  neglect  of  higher  things, 
may  be  led  to  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  comparative 
importance  when  rendered  unable  to  enjoy  as  before  what 
pertains  to  the  present  life.  In  this  respect  the  Psalmist 
may  have  been  able  to  say.  Before  I  was  afflicted  I  went 
astray,  but  now  I  keep  thy  word ;  although  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  affliction  that  he  refers  to  was  sickness,  rather 
than  some  such  affliction  as  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child. 
Writers  have  referred  to  a  principle  of  order  noticeable  in 
reference  to  the  influence  of  physical  disorders  upon  the 
mind  to  this  effect: — Whatever  mental  state  does  injury  to 
a  particular  bodily  organ,  if  that  injury  be  produced  by  a 
physical  cause,  it  will,  in  its  turn,  tend  to  originate  the 
mental  state.  Thus  envy  and  jealousy  derange  the  liver, 
and  if  the  liver  become  deranged  from  other  causes,  there 
will  be  a  proneness  to  jealousy  and  envy.  Deficiency  of 
volition  tonds  to  leave  the  heart  feeble,  and,  correspondingly, 
heart  disease,  or  certain  forms  of  it,  tond  to  make  the 
individual  irresolute.  Prolonged  mental  depression  tends  to 
enfeeble  the  transverse  colon.  Hard  concretions  impacted 
in  the  colon  tend  powerfully  to  produce  mental  des- 
pondency. In  a  word,  it  is  only  in  a  sound  body  that  the 
mind  can  have  fair  play. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  spiritual  value  of 
seasons  of  fasting  may  be  easily  understood.     In  the  New 
Testament  we  find  fasting  enjoined,  or,  at  any  rate,  practised, 
for  spiritual  ends.    Power  over  certain  classes  of  unclean 
spirits  could  be  attained  only  by  combined  fasting  and  prayer. 
The  apostles  fasted  before  laying  on  of  hands  when  designat- 
ing certain  brethren  to  important  missions.     The  rationaU 
of  this  is  no  mystery.     We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  fasting  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  would  at  all 
emaciate  the  body  or  produce  dangerous  weakness.     But  if 
pure  blood  circulating  on  the  brain  be  as  necessary  for  satis- 
factory mental  manifestations  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  it  is,  short  seasons  of  fasting  must  be  of  great 
value  in  relation  to  spiritual  power,  inasmuch  as  they  tend 
to  gain  that  end.     When  hloo  1  making  is  no  longer  carried 
on,  while  blood  purifying  action  is  continued,  a  supply  <rf 
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specially  pure  blood  to  the  brain  and  to  all  other  organs  of 
the  body  is  the  certain  result.  There  are  perhaps  few 
Christians  who  would  not  profit  much  spiritually  by 
occasional  seasons  of  fasting.  Many  are  often  severely 
blamed  for  states  of  mind  that  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
result  of  morbid  physical  conditions.  There  is  crying  need 
for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  relation  to  bodily  health 
amongst  Christian  ministers  and  Christian  churches.  The 
results  of  the  religious  training  of  the  young  would  furnish 
more  cause  for  joy  if  parents  were  more  fully  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  health. 

ALEXAl^DER  MUNBO. 


THE  RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AFTER  THE  DEATH 
OF  ITS  FOUNDER  AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  ITS  HEAVENLY 
ORIGIN. 

A  GREAT  wonder  took  place  in  the  world  upwards  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  A  babe  was  supernaturally 
born  of  a  virgin  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  by  the  power  of 
the  Highest.  As  the  conception  had  been  announced  to  the 
future  mother  by  an  angel,  so  was  the  nativity  by  a  similar 
herald  announced  to  humble  shepherds.  Wise  men  from 
the  distant  East,  under  heavenly  guidance,  arrived  to  view 
the  wondrous  babe.  A  star  piloted  the  way  for  them, 
and  indicated  the  object  of  their  search,  and  the  termination 
of  their  weary  journey,  by  shedding  down  its  now  stationary 
and  vertical  beams  over  the  spot  where  the  infant  Redeemer 
was  laid. 

That  this  child  was  divine  as  well  as  human,  and  was 
intended  to  be  a  new  and  spiritual  head  to  the  race — a 
link  between  God  and  man,  between  earth  and  heaven — was 
rendered  manifest  by  the  events  of  Christ's  public  ministry, 
begun  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  carried  on  for 
three  years  in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  and  persecution, 
and  at  length  terminated  by  his  crucifixion.  When  he 
spake,  his  words  of  wisdom  outshone  the  precepts  of  the 
most  renowned  philosophers ;  his  words  of  grace  melted  the 
hardest  hearts ;  and  his  words  of  impartial  rebuke  made  the 
stoutest  sinners  quail.  He  revealed  God  to  men.  He 
revealed  him  as  a  Spirit  who  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  as  a  God  of  love  willing  to  save  the  world 
which  had  rebelled  against  him.    He  declared  that  God  had 
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sent  him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world — not  to  condemn  it, 
but  to  save  it — that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  He  hesitated  not  to 
declare  his  essential  equality  with  the  Father,  saying,  "  I  and 
the  Father  are  one," — '*  that  they  may  be  one  as  Thou  and  I 
are  one."  He  did  not  hesitate  to  announce  his  death.  He 
knew  he  was  to  die  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day.  In 
fact,  he  ever  regarded  "  the  decease  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem,"  not  only  as  the  climax  of  his  sufferings,  but  as 
the  great  means  of  the  salvation  of  sinners.  He  was  to  be 
lifted  up  for  man  s  salvation — to  give  his  flesh  for  the  life 
of  the  world.  He  was  not  sent  into  the  world  without 
credentials  of  his  divine  and  heavenly  mission.  As  he  him- 
self once  said  to  those  who  asked  whether  he  were  Messiah 
or  not,  "  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame 
walk  ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear ;  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto 
them."  His  predictions  also  proved  his  Messiahship.  Not 
only  did  he  predict  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  but  also 
the  treatment  which  his  followers  would  receive,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  wonderful  spread  of  his  own 
kingdom,  all  which  has  come  to  pass.  This  Jasus  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  the  most 
wonderful  personage  who  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  world  that  he  trod  its  surface. 
It  is  the  glory  of  our  race  that  he  assumed  our  nature,  and 
still  wears  it  on  high.  He  came  into  the  world  moved  by 
compassion.  He  pitied  the  woes  of  humanity,  both  those 
which  were  to  be  endured  during  the  seed  time  of  probation 
here  and  throughout  the  harvest  of  a  future  state.  He  came, 
according  to  the  promise  of  God,  given  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  oft  renewed  to  the  fathers.  He  came  when  the 
world  most  needed  him.  Mankind  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God.  Casting  away  the  traditions  and  demonstrations 
of  the  one  perfect  and  spiritual  God,  they  had  wandered 
into  the  absurdities  and  abominations  of  idolatry  and 
mythology,  till  at  last  the  persuasion  had  become  prevalent 
among  those  who  reflected  at  all  that  the  religions  of  the 
nations  were  false  and  preposterous.  Infidelity  largely 
abounded.  And  if  any  men  of  intelligence  supported  the 
religion  of  Rome,  then  the  mistress  of  the  world,  they  did  so 
as  a  matter  of  policy,  simply  because  the  things  of  religioB 
were  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  things  of  the  state. 
Then  Jesus  appeared  "  in  due  time,"  "  in  the  fulness  of 
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time."  Modestly  and  unassumingly,  without  the  force  of 
arms,  with  the  force  of  truth  and  love,  he  established  a  religion 
which  soon  over-ran  the  world,  and  overthrew  the  hoary 
superstructures  of  heathenism.  Instead  of  succumbing  to 
the  will  of  emperors,  and  kings,  and  governments,  it  caused 
emperors,  and  kings,  and  governments  to  yield  to  the  ad- 
vancing stream  of  its  power,  and  still  it  survives  and  cheers 
the  hearts  of  millions,  and  everywhere  spreads  around  the 
blessings  of  civilization,  knowledge,  and  peace ;  and  is 
destined,  according  to  the  divine  records  on  which  it  is 
based,  yet  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  race  of  man. 

There  are  many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  heavenly 
origin  of  Christianity,  such  as  the  sufferings  of  its  founder 
and  first  teachers,  voluntarily  undergone,  the  wonders  of  its 
inspired  books,  the  miracles  therein  recorded,  and  never  yet 
disproved,  its  prophecies  wondrously  fulfilled,  and  the 
exalted  morality  which  these  sacred  volumes  teach.  I  have 
selected,  however,  as  my  theme  in  this  paper  certainly  a 
subordinate  argument,  yet  one  which  I  think  most  im- 
portant and  conclusive — the  rapid  progress  of  Christianity, 
in  the  early  ages  of  its  history,  a  proof  of  its  heavenly  oi*igin. 
We  all  are  aware  that  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
He  conquered  when  he  fell.  With  his  blood  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  religion.  After  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  had  set  in  an  awful  eclipse,  it  rose  in  un- 
clouded splendour  upon  the  spiritual  horizon  of  our  world. 

The  hopes  of  the  disciples  were  altogether  blasted  when 
they  saw  him  die.  "  They  trusted  that  this  had  been  he 
who  should  redeem  Israel."  They  expected  that  by  that 
divine  and  wonder-working  power  which  they  saw  he 
possessed  he  would  deliver  their  land  from  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  they  would  yet  hail  him  as  the  King  of  the  Jews 
crowned  at  Jerusalem.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not,  or 
understood  not,  the  Scripture  that  he  must  rise  again  from 
the  dead.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  when  some  of 
the  women  went  to  anoint  the  body,  wondering  as  they 
went  how  they  would  be  able  to  remove  the  immense  stone 
that  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  they  found  that  it 
had  been  removed,  and  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead. 
"Behold,  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  for  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  descended  from  heaven  and  came  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it.  His  countenance 
was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow :  and 
for  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake  and  became  as  dead 
men.     And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  the  women» 
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Fear  not  ye :  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  JesuB,  which  was 
crucified.  He  is  not  here :  for  he  is  risen  as  he  said. 
Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay."  On  that  day 
Jesus  appeared  to  these  women  returning  to  the  city,  to 
Mary,  to  Cephas,  to  the  two  brethren  going  to  Emmaus,  and 
in  the  evening  to  the  whole  company  of  the  disciples  with 
the  exception  of  Thomas.  Thereafter  he  appeared  on 
several  occasions  to  them ;  as  for  example  when,  the 
week  after,  he  removed  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  supplied 
them  with  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  met  them  at 
the  fore-appointed  rendezvous  in  Galilee,  and  was  parted 
from  them  at  Bethany,  while  they  followed  his  upward 
flight  with  anxious  gaze,  till  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight. 

Jesus  had  forewarned  these  followers  to  remain  in  Jeru- 
salem till  he  would  bestow  upon  them  an  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  should  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance 
and  otherwise  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  the  great  work 
committed  to  their  care.  Although  their  idea  concerning  the 
promised  Comforter  must  have  been  vague  and  ill-defined, 
still,  obedient  to  their  Master's  last  wishes,  we  find  them 
tarrying  at  Jerusalem  in  an  upper  room,  to  the  number 
of  about  an  hundred  and  twenty ;  certainly  no  very 
formidable  company,  nor  likely  to  overthrow  the  religions 
of  the  world.  Yet  this  was  the  nucleus  around  which  all 
other  Christian  companies  clustered.  Look  in  at  that  upper 
room,  contemplate  the  company.  Listen  to  their  prayers 
as  one  after  another  of  their  number  leads  their  earnest 
supplications  for  the  mysterious  promised  blessing.  That  is 
the  small  source  of  the  stream  of  salvation  whicn  shall  yet 

fladden  the  world  with  its  refreshing  and  fertilizing  watera. 
'hat  is  the  little  host — a  greater  than  Gideon's,  which  is 
destined  by  the  might  of  the  sword  of  the  Lord,  to  turn  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens  and  subjugate  the  world  to 
Jesus. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  Pentecost — how 
the  rushing  mighty  wind  was  heard  and  the  fiery  tongues 
were  seen,  and  the  power  of  speaking  other  tongues  was 
given  to  the  Apostles — how  a  vast  multitude  of  those  who 
came  at  that  festive  season  from  all  parts  of  the  Eastern 
world  assembled  to  witness  the  strange  phenomena,  and 
were  all  amazed  to  hear  those  plain,  unlettered  men  speak 
in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God — and  how 
Peter  acted  as  the  orator  for  his  brethren,  declaring  that 
thereby  were  fulfilled  the  words  of  Joel,  and  that,  in  fact^ 
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the  remarkable  visitation  was  connected  with  that  same 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whose  deeds  a  few  weeks  before  had 
caused  so  much  stir,  **  who  was  a  man  approved  of  Qod 
among  them  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs."  He 
further  asserted  that  though  they  had  criminally  murdered 
him,  yet,  according  to  the  fore-appointment  of  God  he  was 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice — that  although  he  had  been  buried, 
yet  he  had  been  raised  up — God  had  loosed  the  pains  of 
death,  since  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  be  holaen  of  it 
— ^tfaat  this  marvel  was  in  fulfilment  of  the  16th  Psalm, 
from  which  he  quoted — that  he  and  his  coadjutors  were 
witnesses  of  that  resurrection,  having  seen  him  after  that 
he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  110th 
Psalm  was  fulfilled  in  his  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of 
power  in  the  heavens.  The  whole  discourse  he  wound  up 
by  the  fearless  peroration,  "  Therefore,  let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus, 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  A  spirit  of 
deep  conviction  both  of  the  truth  of  the  Apostle's  assertions, 
and  of  their  own  guilt  in  murdering  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
seems  to  have  ran  uirough  the  multitude.  As  if  with  one 
voice  they  exclaimed,  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 
When  Peter  said  to  them,  "  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,"  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  submitted  to  the 
initiatory  ordinance  of  baptism,  and  we  are  told  that  as  the 
result  there  were  added  to  them  about  three  thousand 
Bouls. 

We  read  in  the  4th  chapter  of  Acts,  which  recounts  an 
incident  that  must  have  taken  place  just  a  few  days  after 
the  preceding,  that  after  the  sermon  delivered  by  Peter  on 
occasion  of  tne  miracle  wrought  on  the  lame  man  who  had 
sat  at  the  gate  called  Beautiful,  "  the  number  of  the  men 
was  about  five  thousand,  an  increase  of  two  thousand." 
In  the  second  sermon,  which  seems  to  have  been  as 
powerful  and  successful  as  the  first,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Apostle  charges  his  hearers  again,  unhesitatingly, 
with  the  murder  of  Jesus  ("ye  killed  the  Prince  of  Life'), 
atid  also  asserted  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ. 
"  God  hath  glorified  his  son  Jesus ; "  "  God  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead ; "  "  Whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  time  of  restitution  of  all  things."  Again,  in  the  32nd 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  after  the  account  of  the 
liberation  of  the  Apostles  from  prison,  we  read  that  "  the 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
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soul — that  with  great  power  the  Apostles  gave  witness  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  After  the  narrative  of 
the  miraculous  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  we  read  that 
"  believers  were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women  ; "  and  in  the  beginning  of  chapter 
vi,  we  again  read  that  "  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
was  so  increased  that,  even  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Apostles,  the  poor  were  neglected,  so  much  so  that  a 
new  order  of  officers  was  thenceforth  established.  Now, 
notice  that  all  this  numerical  accession  of  many  thousands, 
to  the  little  band  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  very  city  where  Jesus  died,  and 
where  his  disciples  averred  that  he  had  risen  again  and 
ascended  to  heaven,  and  all  within  the  short  space  of  one 
year. 

.Surely,  before  advancing  any  further  in  this  rapid  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  we  have  good  reason  to 
pause — to  mark  the  hand  of  God — to  record  our  incontro- 
vertible conclusion  that  Christianity  is  the  daughter  of  the 
skies. 

Is  it  possible  that  Christianity  could  have  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  if  it  had  not  been 
true,  if  these  miracles  had  not  been  wrought  by  Christ,  and 
if  Christ  had  not  been  raised  from  the  dead  ?  One  great 
assertion  which  Peter  makes  concerning  Christ  is,  that  he 
was  a  man  approved  of  God  among  them  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs.  If  no  miracles  had  been  wrought  by 
him,  the  boastful  statement  of  his  advocate  might  have 
been  contradicted.  But  they  could  not  deny  that  he  had 
healed  the  sick,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  even 
raised  the  dead.  Even  Josephus,  a  Jew,  and  therefore  an 
enemy  to  Christianity,  is  constrained  to  write  thus :  "  Now 
there  was,  about  this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a 
teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure." 
Some,  indeed,  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  passage ;  but 
we  give  it  as  it  occurs  in  Whiston's  translation.  Again, 
Peter  asserted  that  Jesus  had  been  raised  from  the  dead ; 
and  he  affirmed  moreover  that  he  and  all  his  companions 
were  witnesses  of  that  resurrection,  "  to  whom  Christ  had 
shown  himself  by  many  infallible  proofs  after  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead."  Now,  we  never  read  that  this  great 
declaration,  so  frequently  repeated  by  our  Lord's  disciples, 
was  denied  by  the  Jews.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  was 
the  foundation-argument  upon  which  our  Lord's  followers 
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mainly  built — that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.  For 
when  he  died,  any  faith  they  had  in  him  as  a  divine  teacher 
fled ;  their  hopes  gave  up  the  ghost  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost;  they  revived  when  he  revived;  there  was  a  resurrection 
of  their  faith  with  the  resurrection  of  his  body;  and  they  who 
had  wandered  about  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood  dis- 
consolate and  sad,  when  they  saw  him  amongst  them  again, 
and  recognized  in  that  resurrection  what  he  himself  had 
told  them  about  the  third  day,  felt  a  new  zeal  animat- 
ing them,  a  new  love  burning  within  them  ;  they  felt  more 
and  more  persuaded  that  he  was  their  Divine  Master,  and 
that  they  were  called  to  a  great  work.  Especially  when 
they  had  received  the  enlightenment  of  Pentecost,  they 
went  over  all  the  world  eager  to  proclaim  that  the  Lord 
had  risen  indeed,  and  to  preach  repentance  and  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  in  his  name.  Now,  if  Christ  had  not  risen  from 
the  dead,  why  did  the  Jews  not  deny  it  ?  Why  did  they 
not  produce  the  body  ?  That  would  have  settled  the  whole 
matter.  "  Oh,"  say  some,  "  the  Jews  thought  the  disciples 
had  the  body."  If  so,  they  might  easily  have  been  made 
to  deliver  it  up.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  conceal  a  stolen  dead 
body,  especially  in  such  circumstances — that  is,  when  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  so  intensely  excited  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  story  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was,  that  the  dis- 
ciples had  stolen  the  body  away  while  they  slept.  But  this 
carries  collusion  and  falsehood  upon  the  very  face  of  it. 
It  was  death  to  a  Roman  soldier  to  be  found  sleeping  at 
his  post.  And  is  it  at  all  likely  that  a  whole  company  of 
sentinels  would  be  asleep  at  once,  especially  when  Jerusalem 
was  so  crowded  and  when  so  important  a  trust  had  been 
committed  to  them  ? 

The  following  dilemma  presents  the  matter  briefly  but 
clearly  to  the  mind.  If  Jesus  did  not  rise  from  the  dead 
and  ascend  to  heaven,  then  either  the  Jews  must  have  had 
his  body  or  the  disciples.  If  the  Jews  had  it,  why  did  they 
not  produce  it  to  quell  the  controversy  ?  If  the  disciples 
had  it,  then  how  can  we  explain  their  burning  zeal  for 
Christ  and  their  willingness  to  suffer  and  die  for  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  which  they  must  have  known 
to  be  a  lie  ? 

Josephus  adds,  in  the  paragraph  already  referred  to :  "  He 
drew  over  to  him  both  many  oi  the  Jews  and  many  of  the 
Glentiles.  He  was  the  Christ;  and  when  Pilate,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  principal  men  amongst  us,  had  condemned 
him  to  the  cross ;  those  that  loved  him  at  the  first  did  not 
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forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  the  third 
day,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him ;  and  the 
tribe  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at 
this  day." 

Suppose  that  an  individual  were  to  rise  up  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  claiming  to  be  a  heaven-sent  and  divine  teacher,  and 
in  demonstration  of  his  claims  professing  to  work  miracles 
— to  raise  the  dead,  give  sight  to  the  blind,  &c. — would  it 
be  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  the  reality  of  those  miracles 
and  thus  shut  the  boastful  mouths  of  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, if  he  wrought  none  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
found  that  all  our  religious  men,  and  scientific  men,  and 
great  men  never  contradicted  these  pretensions,  would  not 
their  silence  demonstrate  their  inability  to  do  so  ?  This  is 
just  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  silence  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ  concerning  his  miracles. 

Again,  suppose  that  this  wonderful  teacher  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow,  for  certain  pretensions  of  his  that  were  conceived 
to  be  treasonous  and  inimical  to  the  government,  should 
have  been  publicly  executed,  and  that  instead  of  being 
buried  among  ordinary  felons,  at  the  urgent  request  of  one  of 
bis  followers,  a  man  of  some  influence,  be  should  have  been 
interred  in  a  garden  near  the  city.  Suppose  also  that  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  a  rumour  that  he  had  predicted 
his  own  resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers  should  be  appointed  to  watch  iJie 
grave  by  night  and  by  day,  which,  moreover,  had  been 
additionally  secured  by  an  immense  stone  that  had  been 
rolled  to  the  mouth  of  it,  and  sealed  down.  Well,  on  the 
third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  grave  is  found  empty. 
The  soldiers  say  that  while  they  all  slept  the  disciples  stole 
the  body  away  (very  unlikely,  since  they  had  all  been  on 
the  alert  owing  to  the  public  excitement).  His  followers, 
in  turn,  assert  that  they  never  thought  of  removing  the 
body — that  they  could  not  though  they  had  been  willing. 
Their  version  of  the  matter  is  that  their  master  is  alive, 
and  had  already  appeared  to  several  of  them.  Now,  can  it 
be  thought  possible  that  in  a  city  like  Glasgow  a  few  poor 
illiterate  men  and  women  could  cheat,  elude,  and  completely 
get  the  better  of  all  the  civic  authorities — first,  in  stealing 
away  the  body  watched  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  then 
in  concealing  that  body  successfully  after  they  had  stolen  it 
away  ?  And  if  this  individual  had  wrought  many  incon- 
trovertible miracles  before  his  death,  would  not  these  per- 
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formances  lend  additional  certainty  to  the  inference  that  he 
really  had  been  raised  by  miraculous  power  ? 

Suppose,  further,  that  3ome  weeks  after  the  whole  city 
was  startled  by  the  intelligence  that  the  followers  of  the 
executed  teacher  had  been  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  and 
were  haranguing  a  great  multitude  at  the  Cross  or  one  of 
our  squares — that  it  should  be  discovered  on  repairing 
thither  that  those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  city,  and  had  been  citizens  in  it  many  years, 
and  were  well  known  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak  the  English 
language  properly,  were  speaking  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  &c.,  and  were  understood  by  foreigners 
from  these  countries  who  were  residing  in  the  city.  Sup- 
pose that  the  burden  of  their  story  was  that  their  teacher 
was  alive  again — that  they  had  seen  him  alive,  and  that  he 
had  commissioned  them  to  declare  unto  men  Qod's  goodness 
in  announcing  a  new  dispensation.  Suppose  that  they  should 
heal  men  known  to  have  been  lame  from  their  youth,  and 
that  the  touch  of  their  garments  should  bring  miraculous 
restoration.  Suppose  that  many  intelligent  and  influential 
citizens,  who  at  first  had  thought  them  absurd  impostors, 
on  candidly  hearing  them  and  examining  their  claims, 
should  adhere  to  their  cause  in  the  midst  of  much  obloquy 
and  shame — that  their  community  should  swell  up  to  thou- 
sands in  number,  and  that  they  should  show  their  willing- 
ness to  suffer  imprisonment  and  death  itself  for  the  truth 
they  had  embraced.  Might  we  not  reasonably  conclude 
from  all  this  that  their  religion  was  Heaven-sent  and 
Heaven-defended  ? 

Now,  all  this  is  just  what  took  place  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  On  the  supposition  that  the  whole  affair  was  an 
imposture  such  rapid  progress  is  altogether  inexplicable,  is 
indeed  a  greater  enigma  and  mystery  than  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  from  the  dead.  How  can  we  account  for  the 
remarkable  change  upon  Christ's  immediate  followers — 
tbqir  hesitation  turned  into  certainty,  their  cowardice  turned 
into  boldness,  their  perplexity  turned  into  joy — on  any  other 
supposition  than  that  their  master  had  risen  again,  ha(l 
appeared  to  them  and  imparted  them  the  promised  strength  ? 
But  believe  that  all  this  took  place — that  the  people  heard 
them  speaking  foreign  languages  with  ease,  and  saw  them 
working  miracles,  and  heard  them  discoursing  grand,  heaven 
inspired  eloquence  on  the  death  and  life  of  Jesus,  whom 
they  had  crucified,  but  in  whom  there  was  forgiveness  that 
he  might  be  feared,  and  the  mystery  is  solved.     Thus 
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do  we  conclude  that  the  early  progress  of  Christianity  is 
a  proof  of  its  divine  origin. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  if  we  view  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  its  immediately  subsequent 
stages. 

By  a  persecution  raised  against  the  Church  in  Jerusalem 
the  Christians  were  dispersed  throughout  the  regions  of 
Judea  and  Samaria ;  but  this  apparent  adversity  resulted 
in  the  good  of  the  cause,  for  "they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word."  Their 
labours  were  crowned  with  signal  success  ;  for  we  read 
that  after  the  conversion  of  Paul,  and  when  the  persecu- 
tion ceased  about  six  years  from  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
"  the  churches  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee, 
and  Samaria,  and  were  edified  and  walking  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  multi- 
plied." Now,  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  these 
churches  were  planted  in  the  very  districts  where  Christ 
had  lived  and  laboured — to  which  the  influence  of  his 
miraculous  resurrection  and  concomitant  marvels  would 
most  readily  extend  on  the  hypothesis  that  he  had 
risen,  but  which  would  be  altogether  unaccountable  on 
the  supposition  that  they  had  not  taken  place, — since  the 
frauds  would  have  been  easily  detected,  and  the  rumours 
of  their  detection  circulated  throughout  all  the  regions. 
And  again,  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  converts 
were  principally  Jews,  who  were*  even  bigotedly  attached 
to  their  own  religion,  and  to  whom  the  abandonment  of 
the  existing  church  of  Moses  must  have  been  a  very 
serious  matter.  I  believe  that  more  Jews  were 
converted  in  these  few  years  than  have  been  won  over 
during  the  last  thousand  years.  How  can  we  account  for 
this,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidence  presented 
to  the  Jewish  mind  in  those  days  was  so  strong  that  they 
were  in  a  manner  "  compelled  to  come  in  ?" 

As  yet,  only  Jews  had  been  admitted  to  the  Christian 
church.  iBut  Peter  was  taught  by  the  trance  not  to  call 
that  common  or  unclean  which  God  had  cleansed,  and  ever 
afterwards  the  apostles  acted  on  the  belief  that  God  had 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  repentance  unto  life.  This  happened 
about  seven  years  after  Christ's  ascension.  Well,  by  God's 
blessing  upon  the  labours  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
workmen,  thirty  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  not  only  in 
Judea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  had  the  Gospel  extensively 
spread,  but  also  through  the  numerous  districts  of  Lesser 
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Asia,  through  Greece,  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean  Sea, 
the  sea  coast  of  Africa,  and  had  extended  itself  to  Rome 
and  into  Italy.  At  Antioch,  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  at  Lydda,  and  Saron,  the  number  of  converts  is  in- 
timated by  the  expression  "a  great  number,  great  multi- 
tudes, much  people."  Without  any  hint  as  to  their 
numbers,  we  read  of  converts  at  Tyre,  Caesarea,  Colosse, 
Athens,  Philippi,  Lystra,  and  Damascus.  Jerusalem, 
during  all  this  time,  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the 
religion.  From  the  21st  chapter  of  Acts  we  learn  that  the 
other  apostles  called  the  attention  of  Paul  to  the  fact — "  How 
many  thousands  (myriads,  tens  of  thousands)  there  were  in 
that  city  who  believed,"  so  that  the  great  and  miraculous 
events  on  which  the  religion  had  been  founded  remained 
there  still  uncontroverted. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  accounts  which  we 
hi^ve  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  written  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  principal  transactions,  professedly  give  but  a  very 
limited  narrative  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Had  the 
evangelistic  labours  of  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  and  Philip 
been  detailed  like  those  of  Paul  and  Peter,  the  view  had 
been  still  more  imposing.  Incidental  and  parallel  testi- 
monies occur  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  both  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  epistles  were  addressed  to  these  influential  churches, 
and  also  in  such  a  statement  as  the  following,  "from 
Jerusalem  and  round  about  unto  Illyricum."  We  need  not 
pursue  our  investigations  farther,  inasmuch  as  the  farther 
we  go  from  the  fountain-head,  the  argument  which  we  have 
conducted  in  this  paper  becomes  weakened.  Yet  when  we 
find  the  younger  Pliny,  who  died  as  early  as  A.D.  113,  writing 
the  prosecuting  Emperor  Trojan  from  the  distant  provinces 
of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  over  which  he  presided  with 
pro-consular  power — distant  from  Jerusalem  as  well  as  from 
Rome — that  the  Christians  filled  all  towns  and  market 
places — that  they  were,  moreover,  a  meek  and  inofifensive 
sect  of  men  whose  morals  were  pure  and  innocent — that 
they  were  free  from  all  crimes,  and  that  they  voluntarily 
bound  themselves  with  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  abstain 
from  vice  and  relinquish  every  sinful  pursuit,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  religion  must  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  as  it  claimed  to  have  done,  which  had  spread 
so  rapidly,  and  which  had  produced  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  those  who  had  embraced  it  such  beneficent 
results. 
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MAN'S  MIND  AND  ITS  OPERATIONS, 

Man  is  mind  and  body  in  union.  By  the  properties  of  body 
we  know  what  is  termed  matter.  By  tne  phenomena  oi 
mind  we  know  what  is  termed  spirit.  Though  able  to 
class  these,  we  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of 
either.  Yet  we  do  know  that  mind  is  not  matter;  that 
matter  is  not  mind.    Spirit  is  not  nature ;  nalture  is  not  spirit. 

Mind  never  exhibits  the  qualities  or  properties  of  matter. 
Matter  never  produces  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Spirit 
never  can  degenerate  into  matter ;  matter  never  can  develop 
into  spirit.  This  does  not  at  all  preclude  the  possibility  of 
both  having  a  common  origin,  being  manifestations  of  the 
same  power, — the  one  constituted  a  creative  being,  the 
other  a  necessitated  course.  Some  6,000  to  8,000  years 
ago  we  believe  man  was  introduced  into  this  world,  not  as 
^  helpless  infant,  but  as  a  mature  and  perfect  being ;  at  all 
events  he  was  introduced.  We  ourselves  are  conscious  that 
we  did  not  always  exist,  but  at  no  very  distant  point  in 
time  we  began  to  be.  History  attests  that  the  millions  of 
the  species  which  have  come  and  gone,  were  in  this  respect, 
and  fundamentally,  like  ourselves.  There  was  a  time  when 
man  was  incidentally  different ;  for  when  man  was  intro- 
duced he  was  sinless.  In  this  pristine  innocence  he  first 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  vast  scale  of  creation, — 
the  last  in  natural  order,  yet  first  in  thought  and  plan. 
All  creation  pointed  forward,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  There's 
some  one  coming." 

The  simplest  definition  which  we  could  give  of  man  is 
'*  a  finite  personal  being."  Man  literally  signifies  '*  the  being 
that  thinks."  Body  is  a  necessary  component  of  man  in  a 
material  world.  Through  one  or  other  of  the  avenues  of 
sense  man  realizes  at  first  (so  far  as  he  can  interpret)  his 
conscious  existence.  Through  this  medium  also,  he,  from  the 
great  storehouse  of  nature,  possesses  himself  of  the  treasures 
of  thought  that  are  therein  embodied.  We  cannot  tell  how 
mind  acts  on  matter  or  how  matter  influences  mind,  nor 
what  subtle  reciprocity  goes  on  in  that  border  land  between 
nature  and  spirit,  between  the  invisible  and  the  sense-per- 
ceptible, where  freedom  and  necessity  meet  but  never 
mingle.  Spirit  cannot  be  said  to  be  located  in  any  particu- 
lar part  of  body.  It  is,  however,  manifested  more  in  some 
organs  than  others.  Brain  is  the  immediate  organ  of  mind ; 
and  the  relations  here  existing  open  up  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  field  of  interest,  the  full  extent  of    which  is 
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enveloped  in  the  haze  of  limited  capacity.  It  confronts  ua 
with  the  problems  of  idiocy  and  lunacy — the  latter  being 
one  of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  time>  and 
which  is  commanding  an  increasing  attention  in  responsible 

![uarters.  The  alarming  aggregate  of  our  unfortunate 
ellow-beings,  who  are  confined  in  lunatic  asylums,  is 
rendered  more  impressive  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  ever  increasing  number  to  be  met  with  in  the  daily 
walks  of  life,  who  are  "  within  a  measurable  distance "  of 
that  degree  of  insanity,  when  the  safety  of  the  lieges  renders 
the  curtailment  of  their  freedom  necessary.  The  causes  of 
insanity  may  be  many  and  varied.  The  removal  of  these 
must  necessarily  bring  to  the  front  the  locus  of  the  malady. 
It  is,  we  think,  quite  evident  that  the  malady  is  in  the 
organ  of  mind — the  brain.  The  mind  cannot  coherently  or 
intelligibly  convey  its  thoughts  to  its  fellows;  because  the 
necessary  conditions  whereby  incorporated  beings  convey 
thought  from  one  mind  to  another,  require  some  sense-per- 
ceptible sound,  sign,  or  symbol,  which  can  be  perceived  by 
the  senses,  and  comprehended  by  the  reason  of  the  other. 
With  a  diseased  brain  the  channel  of  thought  from  mind, 
and  to  mind,  is  rendered  imperfect,  if  not  useless,  as  a 
means  of  correct  or  coherent  transmission.  This  does  not 
imply  that  the  mind  itself  is  deranged.  The  most  accom- 
plished musician  could  not  produce  peif  ect  music  on  a  dis- 
ordered instrument.  Are  we  then  to  regard  man  environed 
by  a  disordered  organism,  as  shut  out  &om  all  intercourse 
in  this  chaotic  prison  of  flesh  ?  May  there  not  be  avenues 
upward  though  not  outward  ?  Are  the  trains  of  thought 
off  the  lines  within  in  addition  to  the  lines  being  broken 
and  unworkable  without  ?  When  ushered  into  this  world 
pman  has  a  broad  margin  of  unconsciousness  to  cross  before 
communication  with  his  fellows  begins.  Again,  at  the  close 
of  his  corporate  existence,  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that 
here  again  is  another  margin  of  unconsciousness  and  social 
silence.  Keeping  within  the  bounds  of  this  life,  we  think 
it  would  be  presumption  to  state  a  point  in  the  one  case 
where  communication  with  God  and  the  spirit  world  begins, 
and  equally  so  in  the  other  where  it  ends. 

Reason  and  the  enjoyments  of  infancy  both  point  to  a 
spirit  world  intercourse  as  the  only  solution  of  those  smiles 
that  light  up  the  infant  features,  and  reveal  the  divine  in 
the  human  face.  What,  then,  we  affirm  is  in  these  circum- 
stan/ces  probable  at  the  margins  of  life  is  possible  to  the  so- 
CiJled  insane  at  any  period.    Certain,  we  think  it  is,  that 
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idiocy  and,  as  it  now  exists,  lunacy,  do  not  cross  the  stream 
of  death.  The  conditions  are  left  this  side.  Brain  is  not 
necessary  to  thought;  the  operations  of  mind  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  presence  of  matter. 

The  capacity  for  thought  possessed  by  a  vigorous  mind  in 
a  healthy  body  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  man.  Many  in- 
teresting and  instructive  instances  are  recorded,  and  not  a 
few  of  these  as  transpiring  on  the  verge,  if  not  within 
dreamland.  As  bearing  upon  one  such  phase  we  give  the 
following,  not  because  it  possesses  any  of  those  unusual 
characteristics,  being,  indeed,  as  a  feat  of  mind  unworthy  of 
notice,  but  as  coming  directly  within  the  ken  of  the  writer 
and  being  of  the  nature  of  those  to  which  we  have  referred. 
One  sultry  afternoon,  being  released  from  work,  I  was 
resting  in  a  reclining  posture  when   I  felt  myself  being 

f gradually  yet  agreeably  lowered  into  unconsciousness,  at 
east  that  aspect  of  unconsciousness  which  apprises  us  of 
material  surroundings.     In  this  state  I  considered  myself 
enlisted  into  the  array,  and  passed  through  various  phases  of 
military  life,  including  a  long  march  to  the  seat  of  war. 
Then  the  earnest  side  of  soldier  life  was  reached — the  battle 
began — when  I  was  summoned  back  to  my  former  self  by 
the  sound  of  the  door  knocker  which  a  friend  had  used  just 
at  that  point  in  the  engagement  where  the  first  discharge  of 
artillery  was  requisite.     I  opened  the  door,  and  on  looking 
at  the  clock  was  surprised  to  see  that  only  three  minutes 
had   elapsed   from   the   commencement    of  the   sensation, 
excluding  mind,  inclosing  experience.     The  rat-tat-tat  of  the 
door  knocker  I  took  for  the  discharge  of  artillery.    Some 
may  think  these  knocks  came  very  opportunely,  and  the  mind 
utilized  them  to  fill  up  its  picture.     This  is  no  solitary 
instance,  but  one  of  many  Which  I  have  experienced.    I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  whole  was  started  by  the  fii*st  beat 
of  the  knocker  (and  here  the  interest  of  the  incident  is 
centred),  and   meteor-like    flitted   across    the   horizon   of 
consciousness.     There  are  numerous  other  and   somewhat 
similar  experiences  in  dreams,  many  of  which  recede  away 
into  nothingness.     This  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  mind's  operations.     Look  at  the  fly-wheel  of  an  engine 
when  starting :  you  can  count  its  spokes  and  note  its  general 
appearance.     But  when  at  full  speed  you  only  distinguish  a 
grey   circular  haze.     This  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  move- 
ments being  too  rapid  for  the  capacity  of  the  natural  eye. 
In  like  manner  the  exercise  of  mind  may  in  our  present 
condition  be  in  some  instances  too  rapid  for  the  mental  eye. 
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The  whole  subject  of  dreams  and  the  exercise  of  mind,  apart, 
in  a  sense,  from  body,  is  one  of  great  interest.  It  opens  up  to 
our  view  the  relations  of  brain  to  thought  and  spirit  to  space. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  that  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
very  obscure,  but  that  of  matter  quite  dear;  that  the  super- 
sensual  is  beyond  the  range  of  general  capacity,  as  it 
certainly  is  outside  popular  interest.  This  opinion  has  in 
reality  no  foundation.  Our  every  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  is  derived  from  sensations,  and  these  are 
within  us.  Sensations  are  the  result  of  sense-perceptions 
which  transform  into  mental  conceptions,  and  which  are 
knowledge  in  consciousness  of  objects  outside  of  our 
minds.  We  see  by  our  eyes,  but  seeing  is  not  predicable  of 
the  organs  of  vision.  It  is  the  personal  /,  not  the  organic 
eye,  which  sees.  Resistance  and  form,  these  primary 
accompaniments  and  conceptions  of  matter,  are  conceived 
through  sensations.  Resistance  is  ultimately  a  point,  and 
form  an  extension  or  concentration  of  points.  Form  is  not 
matter,  neither  is  resistance.  These  are  the  necessary 
attributes,  but  not  the  substance  of  matter. 

It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  those  qualities  which  are 
of  a  secondary  kind — such  as  colour,  sweetness,  acidity,  &c. 
These  words  are  simply  the  designations  of  sensations  in 
man,  of  which  the  conditions  are  in  matter.  The  condi- 
tions change  while  the  substance  remains. 

Matter  is  not  a  bundle  of  qualities  any  more  than  is  mind 
a  conglomeration  of  emotions,  thoughts,  and  volitions.  Con- 
sciousness is  the  general  field  of  our  knowledge,  whether 
of  the  mind  within,  or  what  comes  from  the  world  of  nature 
without.  Whether  of  the  two,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  more  likely 
to  be  the  perfect  and  clear  knowledge, — that  of  matter  and 
the  external  world,  of  which  we  know  nothing  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses — the  avenues  from  nature 
into  spirit — which  in  no  two  persons  are  exactly  of  like 
capacity,  or  the  knowledge  which  mind  has  of  its  own 
phenomena,  and  of  itself  m  its  different  experiences,  by 
the  most  direct  operation  ?  To  this  we  think  there  can  be 
only  one  reply.  Mind  is  the  more  perfectly  known  because 
the  more  directly  perceived.  Respecting  mind  and  matter, 
there  is  a  point  at  which  we  confront  both  on  the  same 
level.  We  know  nothing  of  the  fundamental  constituents 
of  either ;  the  phenomena,  not  the  substances  coming  within 
the  conditions  of  our  knowledge. 

Man's  thought  naturally,  at  all  times,  as  it  assuredly  does 
in  emergencies,  tends  God-ward.    His  thoughts  in  every  age 
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have  tended  away  from  self  to  some  ideal  being  or  beings 
who  possessed  in  absolute  perfection  those  virtues  which  in 
some  degree  he  realized  and  embodied.  The  fact  of  hii 
having,  and  in  many  instances  making,-  gods  many  and 
lords  many,  goes  to  indicate  that  he  considered  all  the  virtues 
too  many  for  one ;  and  though  manifesting  an  extended  and 
deep  rooted  depravity,  it  also  showed  a  persistent  and 
earnest  groping  after  truth  and  goodness.  As  the  purer 
religion  and  higher  civilization  spread,  the  dense  cloud  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  was  dispelled. 

Then  man's  gods   became  fewer,  his   virtues  purer  and 
stronger.     In  every  age  there  have  been  witnesses  reflecting 
the  light  of  the  one  living  and  true  God.     It  has  fallen  to 
this  latter  dispensation  to  reveal  in  full  light  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.     Who  is  that  who,  in 
the  form  of  man,  from  out  the  ranks  of  distorted,  sinning, 
and  erring  man,  arises,  erect,  pure,  and  perfect  ?    This  u 
God's  idea  of  a  man ;  man's  idea  of  a  God.     The  highest 
revelation  of  God  to  man ;  the  most  perfect  revelation  of 
man  to  himself.    This  is  He  whom  tne  sages  of  the  dsrk 
antiquity  in  a  manner  dreamed  of  and  indirectly  referred  to,— 
he  indeed  who  was  the  Light  that  was  unwittingly  enlight- 
ening  and  leading  them. 

It  is  he  who  is  the  burden  of  The  Book,  whotn  its  pages 
foretell,  and  whom  the  Gospel  incloses  and  disclose.  It 
was  He  who  first  revealed  to  man  the  dignity  of  his  being, 
who  strengthened  his  faith  in  God,  directed  his  love  to  his 
fellows,  and  awakened  the  hope  of  his  once  more  regaining 
his  pristine  grandeur  by  removing  the  barrier  and  showing 
the  way  back  to  Qod, — he  who  is  Himself  the  way,  because 
the  Truth  and  the  Life.  Man  has  everywhere  and  always 
been  a  worshipping  being.  Whatever  else  may  be  awanting, 
every  city  has  its  place,  every  heart  its  object  of  worship. 

Conclusion. — Man,  looked  at  from  wnatever  point,  or 
taken  all  in  all,  is  a  marvel, — whether  viewed  in  his  family 
relations,  his  social  obligations,  his  national  duties,  or  his 
world-wide  bearing. 

Each  of  these  aspects  opens  up  the  matter  of  a  life's 
study.  Interesting  also  are  those  phases  of  man  where  he 
is  the  slave  of  custom  and  dupe  of  fashion.  Amongst  the 
former  stand  out  the  drinking  usages  of  society  ;  amongst 
the  latter,  the  lacing  of  bodies  into  fashionable  deformity 
Happiness  is  the  aim  in  both  ;  misery  the  end.  These  we 
merely  name.  Neither  would  we  refer  to  ther  future  destiny 
of  man,  more  especially  that  of  those  who  die  impenitent 
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The  age  in  which  we  live  iilay  be  distinguished  from  other 
ages  by  this  amongother  characteristics  as  anage  of  education. 
It  is  all  the  rage,  and  the  processes  to  produce  this  result 
are  many,  diversified,  and  some  of  them  most  difficult  to 
understand.  So  important  has  education  become  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community,  that  the  Government  has  taken  it  in 
hand  and  has  laid  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  development  and  well-being  of  a  State  that  its 
inhabitants  should  be  educated  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,  and  that  the  children  of  the  country  be  compelled 
to  attend  school.  What  was  once  the  duty  solely  of 
the  parents,  is  now  looked  upon  as  partially  the  duty  of 
the  community,  and  the  result  is,  not  only  large  grants 
of  money  are  given  out  of  the  national  purse,  but  also  an 
elaborate  system  of  education  is  marked  out,  as  the  one  to 
be  carried  out  in  the  training  of  the  young  and  the  imparta- 
tion  to  them  of  the  knowledge  necessary  for  life.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  either  approve,  or  disapprove  of,  or  discuss 
the  national  system  of  education,  but  simply  to  note  its 
existence  in  order  to  emphasize  the  remark  that  this  is  an 
educational  age. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  present  system  of 
education  which  obtains  in  our  week-day  schools,  so  far  as 
this  is  determined  by  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
Qovernment,  has  relation  to  what  may  be  called  the  secular 
side  of  human  life  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  being. 
What  used  to  pass,  and  even  now  passes  as  religious 
education,  has  no  place  in  the  code,  no  grants  given  for  its 
results,  and  is  not  in  any  way  recognized  by  the  powers 
that  be.  Hence  it  is  pushed  into  a  corner  in  many  instances, 
and  out  of  the  school  altogether  in  some  cases.  It  may  be 
added  what  is  given,  too  often  is  imparted  in  such  a  manner 
and  in  such  a  spirit,  by  aid  of  the  rod  or  tawse,  that  its 
quality  is  sadly  degenerated  if  not  utterly  destroyed.  These 
facts  show  the  importance  and  necessity  of  Sabbath  School 
Education,  for  without  a  real  religious  education  man  is  not 
educated  as  he  should  be.  He  is  as  much  a  religious  being 
aa  an  intellectual  being,  has  relations  to  God  and  man  of  a 
religious  character  as  really  as  those  of  a  natural  and  social 
description*  Indeed,  unless  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  powers  of  the  soul  are  drawn  out, 
developed,  and  allowed  fair  play  in  the  economy  of  man's 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  other  kinds  of  education 
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may  not  be  a  blessing  but  a  curse.  A  full  rounded  education 
is  what  is  required  by  every  child  bom  into  the  world, 
and  this  can  only  be  had  when  it  is  trained  in  the  fear  and 
nurture  of  the  Lord,  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  God's 
revelations,  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  moralities 
of  life.  This  training  cannot  be  had  in  the  week-day 
schools  to  the  extent  required,  as  they  are  at  present 
conducted,  and  it  must,  if  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  all,  be  given 
in  the  quiet  of  the  home  or  in  the  Sabbath  School.  The 
latter  has  become  more  important  than  formerly,  on  account 
of  the  altered  condition  of  society.  And  my  object  in  this 
paper  is  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  the  kind  of  education 
which  should  be  imparted  in  the  schools  which  meet  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  objects  of  these  schools  are  so  far  the 
same,  and  so  far  different  from  the  objects  of  the  week-day 
schools.  They  both  aim  at  education  ;  but  the  education 
of  the  Sabbath  School  is  what,f  or  want  of  a  better  word,  I  call 
religious,  sacred,  divine,  and  not  secular.  Both  classes  of 
schools  are  required  to  make  a  full  rounded  man,  harmon- 
iously developed  and  properly  balanced. 

That  this  may  appear  more  fully,  I  notice  that  there  is  much 
in  a  child's  soul  which  secular  education  cannot  touch  to 
any  advantage,  and  certainly  not  draw  out  and  develop 
harmoniously.     The  soul  of  a  child  is  not  all  intellect,  and 
his  experiences  are  not  all  the  result  of  mere  sensation.    He 
stands  in  relation  to  what  is  around  him  in  the  material 
world,  and  to  those  who  are  around  him  in  his  social  state, 
and  much  knowledge  he  may  gather  and  get  imparted  to 
him  which  belongs  to  these  environments.     But  even  this 
knowledge   would    be   superficial    if    it    did   not  include 
morality  and  reach  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  religious 
nature.     How  is  a  child  to  know  his  duty  to  himself  or  his 
neighbour  ?     How  is  he  to  get  the  eye  of  reason  opened  as 
well  as  the  eye  of  sense  ?     How  is  he  to  get  the  demands  of 
conscience  satisfied  and   the   surroundings   of    conscience 
clarified,  that  it  may  have  a  fair  field  to  operate  in  ?    How 
is  he  to  have  the  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good  strengthened  and  enlarged  ?     How  is  he  to  be  made 
good,  led  to  love  good,  and  to  do  good  ?     In  a  word,  how  is 
he  to  be  trained  religiously,  as  well  as  intellectually,  and 
led  to  love  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbours  as  he 
loves  himself  ?     These  are  the  questions  the  education  of 
the   Sabbath    School    should    practically    answer,   and  if 
Sabbath  Schools  fail  to  answer  these,  they,  are  practical 
failures,  their  raison  d'etre  is  gone,  and  they  will  retard 
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child;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Lord  pities  ours.  We  wept 
over  the  story  of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  in  our  childhood ; 
and  we  notice  from  time  to  time  how  entire  townships  turn 
out  in  Australia  and  America  to  look  for  children  that  have 
wandered  in  bush  or  prairie.  Perhaps  the  keenest  mental 
distress  some  of  us  ever  passed  through  was  experienced 
when  our  children  had  been  lost  in  the  great  city,  and  we 
"  sought  them  sorrowing."  Yet  keener  and  deeper  is  the 
anguish  of  those  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  wandered 
from  the  paths  of  probity  and  virtue,  and  have  been 
followed  into  these  "  far  countries  "  by  the  yearning,  pitying, 
pleading  love  of  agonized  parents. 

Now  this  is  the  very  representation  which  the  Word  of 
God  gives  concerning  the  wandering  race  of  man  from  God 
our  Heavenly  Father.  It  says,  **  All  we,  like  sheep,  have 
gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way, 
and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  (literally  hath  caused  to 
meet  on  him)  "  the  iniquity  of  us  all."  Yes,  we  have  taken 
every  one  his  own  way.  I  recollect  that  in  the  specimens 
which  Dr.  Bonar  gives  of  M'Cheyne's  skeleton  sermons  in 
his  Memoirs,  one  of  them  is  on  the  text  I  have  just  quoted, 
and  is  divided  in  some  such  way  as  the  following  : — "  The 
formalist's  way,  a  cold  way  ;  the  infidel's  way,  a  dark  way  ; 
the  debauchee's  way,  a  miry  way  ;  and  the  drunkard's  way, 
a  short  cut  to  hell — but  all  the  downward  road."  Now,  our 
Heavenly  Father  looks  after  all  these  unhappy  wanderers 
with  pitying  love.  No  doubt  he  is  angry  with  them,  for 
we  are  told  that  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  eveiy 
day ; "  but  deep  fatherly  affection  wells  up  beside  the  anger, 
and  mixes  mercy  with  judgment.  See  that  lad  who  has  just 
been  arrested  on  the  street  by  a  policeman  for  a  crime!  His 
father  happens  to  pass  at  the  time.  His  first  feeling  when 
he  hears  the  evidence  that  is  against  the  youth  is  indigna- 
tion that  a  son  of  his  should  be  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  land.  Yet  the  love  and  pity 
immediately  begin  to  gush  up  in  his  heart,  and  he  hurries 
off  to  the  sheriff*  or  the  magistrate  to  try  to  get  the  trans- 
gressor bailed  out,  or  to  get  him  set  free  altogether.  But 
law  is  very  stem.  I  have  made  repeated  attempts  in  my 
day  to  obtain  the  release  of  criminals,  but  I  have  rarely 
succeeded,  for  law  must  be  respected. 

Now,  our  great  Father,  looking  down  upon  us  with  pity- 
ing love,  was  confronted  with  this  grand  legal  difficulty.  I 
believe  that  there  are  depths  in  the  atonement  of  Christ 
which  no  human  plumb-line  can  fathom;  and  therefore  it 
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does  not  become  us  dogmatically  to  assert  that  all  its  rela- 
tions are  met  and  explained  in  one  single  representation. 
There  is  a  moral  aspect  in  it,  mighty  and  soul-moving ;  but 
I  am  convinced,  from  the  clear  intimations  of  Sci-ipture, 
that  there  is  a  legal  and  substitutionary  aspect  in  it  too.  It 
has  been  said,  "  There  is  no  atonement  and  no  ransom-price 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son."  Well,  you  cannot  expect 
to  find  everything  crushed  into  a  parable  ;  but,  as  a  clerical 
friend  of  mine  is  accustomed  to  say,  "  If  that  young  man 
had  broken  the  law  of  the  land — if  he  had  committed  a 
robbery  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  burglary  in  Damascus,  his 
father  must  needs  have  made  some  amends  to  the  law  before 
he  could  have  welcomed  him    home."      Now,  this  is  the 

freat  truth  which  I  have  to  proclaim  to  you,  that  the  gi^eat 
'ather  lifted  up  Jesus — your  brother  and  my  brother — on 
Calvary's  Cross,  a  willing  and  consenting  sacrifice,  and  laid 
the  sins  of  us  all  upon  him,  as  Isaiah  declai*es,  that  an 
honourable  pardon  might  be  dispensed  to  us,  and  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  welcome  the  wanderers  home. 
And  now  I  can  take  my  stand  at  the  foot  of  Calvary's  Cross, 
and  present  the  Gospel  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
saying  to  every  wanderer,  as  from  the  lips  of  our  King- 
Father,  Return,  return. 

I  recollect  that  I  happened  to  be  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
fulfilling  an  engagement  when  Mr.  Moody  was  moving  it 
eight  years  ago ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  that  I  was  the 
first  minister  to  bring  word  to  Scotland  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  his  evangelistic  operations.  Well,  I  read  a 
report  of  one  of  his  addresses  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  that 
town,  in  which  an  incident  was  related  from  the  history  of 
his  own  family,  which  serves  to  illustrate  this  particular  of 
my  paper.  lie  frankly  confessed  that  a  brother  of  his 
had  behaved  improperly,  and  had  become  a  wanderer  from 
home.  The  father  of  the  large  family  had  died  shortly 
before ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  the  grieved  mother 
would  often  speak  to  her  children  of  their  father,  but  she 
never  had  courage  to  speak  of  their  brother,  so  much  was 
she  ashamed  of  his  sin.  But  the  love  was  all  the  time  con- 
cealed in  her  heart.  One  day,  after  years  had  rolled  away, 
a  bronzed  and  bearded  stranger  came  and  stood  at  the  east 
side  of  the  verandah  in  front  of  the  house,  as  if  afraid  to 
come  forward.  None  of  the  children  knew  him  ;  but  the 
quick  eye  of  a  mother's  love  detected  the  long-lost  wanderer 
through  the  beard  and  the  bronzing,  and  she  rushed  to- 
wards him  exclaiming,  "  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  coma 
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old,  and  their  influence  upon  the  heart  and  conscience.  The 
lessons  given  must  be  graduated  to  the  condition  of  develop- 
ment of  the  scholars.  They  should  begin  with  the  easiest, 
and  rise  to  the  more  difficult,  and  as  they  ascend,  be  so 
arranged  as  to  comprehend  the  deeper  things  of  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit.  The  life  of  Jesus,  its  outer  facts,  and  their 
inner  significance,  can  be  understood  at  an  early  stage,  and 
form  a  good  beginning  for  a  religious  education.  Then,  the 
history  of  the  creation,  the  lives  of  the  noble  men  and 
women  of  the  olden  time,  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
their  prophecies,  psalms,  proverbs,  and  manners,  can  come 
in  as  occasion  demands.  The  Bible  is  a  book  which  is  always 
fresh  and  inspiring  to  the  young  mind.  It  should  be  used 
with  all  diligence,  and  all  the  side  lights  possible  be  thrown 
on  the  sacred  page.  From  facts,  there  should  be  an  advance 
to  doctrines  cast  in  the  mould  of  theological  science.  I  am 
of  those  who  think  that  even  young  minds  can  be  taught 
systematic  theology  and  doctrines,  and  that  a  strong 
religious  character  cannot  be  built  up  without  them.  They 
form  the  backbone  to  the  religious  character,  and  serve  as 
anchors  which  prevent  the  thoughts  from  drifting  away  to 
the  darkness  and  chaas  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  When 
the  Sabbath  Schools  give  the  instruction  I  have  briefly 
marked  out,  the  rising  generation  will  become  men  and 
women  of  God  who  will  be  able  to  do  battle  with  the 
sin  and  suffering  of  the  world,  and  be  terrible  against  evil 
like  an  army  with  banners.  The  future  church  is  at 
present  in  the  Sabbath  Schools,  and  what  the  latter  are  will 
determine  what  the  former  shall  be.  It  is  the  duty,  there- 
fore, of  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
truth  to  do  what  they  can  to  encourage  those  who  teach 
the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to 
teach  religion  in  a  religious  spirit — the  spirit  of  the  Master. 
When  both  do  their  duty  there  will  soon  arise  an 
earnest,  loving,  intelligent  church,  which  shall  go  into  all 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Both 
at  home  and  abroad  the  world  shall  feel  its  power,  and  be 
led  to  acknowledge  its  Head  and  its  Redeemer. 

WILLIAM  ADAJISON. 


"  You  may  make  a  boy  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  almost  any- 
thing you  please  by  ecjucation  given ;  but  when  be  has  become  a 
man  of  twenty-five,  he  can  defy  not  you  only,  but  all  the  world !  ** 
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I  REMARK — I.  That  a  father  pities  his  child's  helplessness; 
and  the  Lord,  in  like  manner,  pities  ours.  A  young  father 
looks  upon  his  first-born  child.  He  notices  the  tiny  hand  which 
it  cannot  lift,  and  the  tiny  eye-bail  which  it  cannot  open, 
and  the  sight  goes  to  his  heart.  He  pities  its  helplessness. 
Yea,  I  have  heard  of  men  whom  the  love  of  a  trustful  and 
amiable  wife  could  not  allure  from  their  cups  ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  infant  child  efiectually  did  so.  For  they  stood  and 
said,  "  What  ingrates  we  would  be  if  we  should  deprive  an 
innocent  babe  like  that  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  our  own  lusts ! " 

Now,  the  Lord  looks  down  upon  us  all  to-day  from  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,  or,  as  Isaiah  says,  from  "  the  circle  of 
the  earth  "  on  which  he  sits  ;  and  while  we  are  like  grass- 
hoppers in  his  sight  for  smallness,  we  are  like  children  for 
deamess  and  for  helplessness  too.  Even  great  czars,  and  kings, 
and  premiers — men  who  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  can  influence 
the  destinies  of  nations — he  sees  to  be  but  children.  And 
he  says,  "I  must  keep  their  blood  circulating  and  their 
hearts  beating,  or  they  will  die.  I  must  give  them  good 
seed  times  and  harvest  times,  or  they  will  die.  There  has 
been  a  famine  in  India ;  but  I  must  make  the  com  grow  in 
Egypt,  and  America,  and  Britain,  or  these  dependent 
children  of  mine  will  die." 

Are  there  any  people  reading  these  lines  who  specially 
feel  their  helplessness  to-day  ?  I  meet  you  to-day  with  the 
announcement  that  the  Lord  pities  you  and  loves  you — that 
the  great  God  of  whom  the  psalmist  says  that  his  throne  has 
been  prepared  in  the  heavens  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over 
all,  is  deeply  interested  in  you. 

I  spoke  a  few  lines  back  about  a  new-born  child.  The 
remark  suggests  a  thought  about  another  kind  of  babes  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  New  Testament.  If  I  were  addressing 
Sunday-school  children  (as  I  sometimes  am  privileged  to  do), 
I  would  here  propose  a  spiritual  riddle  or  conundrum  to 
them  :  "  How  can  a  man  be  sixty  years  old,  and  at  the  same 
time  only  three  months  old  ? "  and  perhaps  some  little  boy 
or  girl  who  might  be  present  would  be  ready  to  say,  "  Please, 
sir,  it  might  be  sixty  years  since  he  was  bom  into  the  world, 
but  only  three  months  since  he  was  born  from  above."  Yes, 
that  is  the  answer  I  wished.  Now  there  may  be  some  of 
these  helpless  babes  perusing  this  Magazine,  and  methinks  I 
hear  the  Lord  saying  to  me,  ''  Do  not  give  them  strong  meat. 
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but  feed  them  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  they 
may  grow  thereby."  0  Lord  !  I  will  do  so,  as  thou  mayest 
enable  me.     I  therefore  pass  on  in  my  illustration. 

Advancing  yet  further  along  the  line  of  a  child's  career,  I 
notice — 

II.  That  a  father  pities  the  disappaintments  of  his  child 
when  they  come  ;  and  the  Lord,  in  like  manner,  pities  ours. 
The  little  boy  has  lost  a  prize  at  school,  and  comes  home  in 
tears.  Well,  his  father  is  as  grieved  as  he  is ;  and  if  there 
be  any  talk  of  injustice  he  sets  off  to  the  teacher  to  see 
about  it.  All  through  life  the  father's  heart  follows  his  son 
with  sympathy.  When  he  has  entered  upon  a  commercial 
career,  he  watches  his  progress  with  all  the  eagerness  of  love. 
He  may  be  heard  saying  to  the  wife  of  his  youth,  now  past 
middle  life  like  himself,  "  I  could  get  no  sleep  last  night  for 
thinking  about  that  boy  "  (he  still  keeps  up  this  designation 
of  childhood).  ''  I  believe  he  has  not  been  fortunate  of  late  ; 
but  he  is  of  an  independent  spirit,  and  has  been  hiding  his 
circumstances  from  us.  I  will  write  him  to-day,  and  offer 
him  money  to  help  him  past  his  difficulties."  And  as  for 
the  mother,  if  the  daughter  makes  an  unfortunate  marriage, 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  she  never  recovers  the  shock, 
but  dies  soon  after,  so  deep  a  hold  has  sympathetic  pity  of 
the  parental  heart. 

Now,  a  part  of  a  minister  s  commission  is  to  tell  his  fellow- 
men  that  the  Lord  in  like  manner  pities  them  all  among 
life's  diversified  trials ;  for,  in  the  wide  and  comprehensive 
sense  already  indicated,  they  all  occupy  towards  him  the 
relation  of  children.  It  cannot  but  be,  taking  the  average 
of  human  life,  with  its  sicknesses  and  bereavements,  and 
especially  considering  the  widespread  and  long  continued 
commercial  depression  that  has  been  experienced  in  the 
country,  that  there  must  be  not  a  few  of  my  readers  whose 
hearts  are  in  heaviness  through  one  or  more  than  one  of 
these  manifold  trials.  Well,  beloved,  I  assure  you,  that 
there  is  true  and  tender  pity  for  you  in  the  heart  of  our 
Heavenly  Father — as  true  and  tender  as  a  father's  or  a 
mother's,  only  infinite  in  degree ;  and  that  he  is  seeking,  in 
his  adorable  providence,  to  make  all  those  things  which 
seem  adverse  work  together  for  your  good.  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  a  promise  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  chapter 
of  Isaiah  (ver.  13) — "As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  com- 
forted in  Jerusalem."  As  I  read  that  verse  one  day  the 
following  picture  rose  up  before  my  mind:  A  young  man 
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standing  at  a  rural  railway  station.  He  has  heard  in  the 
town,  which  lies  about  a  mile  up  the  hill,  of  a  bankruptcy, 
which  is  a  serious  thing  for  him,  for  he  is  afraid  that  it  may 
bring  him  down  too.  So  he  stands  and  thinks,  and  at  last 
says  to  himself,  "  No  ;  I  will  not  go  straight  home.  I  will 
take  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  and  see  my  dear  mother,  for 
she  will  comfort  me.  He  does  not  expect  money — for  he 
knows  that  she  has  none  to  give  him;  but  when  he  has  laid 
his  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  feels  the  electric  thrill  of 
her  fingers  passing  through  his  hair,  as  they  used  to  do 
when  he  was  a  ringleted  boy,  he  is  strengthened,  and  he  goes 
forth  determined  to  breast  the  diflSculties  which  environ 
him,  and  which  he  ultimately  surmounts.  Now,  the  Lord 
waits  to  comfort  you,  my  hearers,  amid  your  various  afflic- 
tions, as  gently  and  reassuringly  as  that  parent  in  my 
similitude  comforted  her  son.  Many  a  young  mother, 
getting  into  the  cares  and  trials  of  a  family,  has  said  to  me, 
"  What  would  I  not  give  if  I  had  only  my  mother  to  tell 
my  griefs  to ! "  But,  as  the  plaintive  melody  says,  "  The 
old  folks  are  gone,"  or  the  old  folks  are  far  away,  it  may  be 
across  the  rolling  ocean.  If  I  have  any  lonely  readers 
who  feel  deeply  the  want  of  a  parent's  loving  heart  and 
sympathetic  counsel,  I  am  sent  to  you  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  assuring  you  of  a  divine  fatherly  heart  in 
which  there  is  an  inexhaustible  store  of  pitying  affection. 
Go  home  this  afternoon,  enter  into  your  cTo.set,  and, 
shutting  the  door,  tell  all  your  griefs  to  him  who  seeth 
and  heareth  in  secret.  While  you  are  yet  speaking  the 
answer  will  come;  for  heaven-sent  consolation,  strength, 
and  assurance  of  relief  will  enter  your  heart.  "  Casting 
your  burden  on  the  Lord,"  His  Holy  Spirit,  whose  name  is 
Comforter,   will   make  you   feel    that    "  He   will   sustain 

you." 

Some  earthly  parents  can  do  little  for  their  children  amid 
their  sorrows  but  weep  with  them ;  but  your  Father  in 
heaven  can  stir  up  the  resources  of  his  omnipotence  to  aid 
you.  If  you  knew  that  His  Grace  of  Buccleuch  or  his  Lord- 
ship of  Rosebery  was  thinking  about  you,  and  planning  for 
the  comfort  of  you  and  yours,  would  not  the  knowledge  of 
that  fact  drive  away  your  depression  to-day  ?  O,  child  of 
God  !  who  mayest  be  in  distressing  straits,  when  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  pities  you 
and  careth  for  you,  should  you  not  enter  into  rest  ? 

I  now  notice — 

III.  That  an  earthly  father  pities  the  wandervngs  of  a 
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brewed  liquors — and,  the  fountains  cut  off,  where  would  be  the 
stream  1  This  is  our  author's  solution  of  the  Drink  Problem, 
painstakingly  and  powerfully  wrought  out. 


The  Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fibre  in  its  application  to  Technical 
Application;  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  and  Coloured 
Plates.  By  F.  A.  Bowman,  D.Sc,  F.E.A.S.,  &c,  Manchester : 
Palmer  &  Howie.     1881. 

Dr.  Bowman,  of  Halifax,  the  author  of  this  elaborate  work,  is 
already  favourably  known  to  our  readers  through  the  philosophico- 
theological  articles  which  he  has  repeatedly  contributed  to  the  pages 
of  the  Evangelical  Repository.  In  this  handsome  volume  he  brings 
his  great  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  plant  with  which,  as 
an  extensive  millowner,  he  has  daily  to  do — investigation  into  the 
structure  of  which,  we  would  suppose,  holds  to  him  the  relation 
which  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scnptures  in  their  original  tongue 
holds  to  the  Christian  minister.  And  if  men,  like  Alford  and 
Ellicot,  have  subjected  the  Word  of  God  to  microscopical  scrutiny, 
metaphorically  viewed.  Dr.  Bowman  has  literally  examined  the 
cotton  plant  with  microscopical  nicety  :  for  the  first  elegant  plate 
in  his  work  is  that  of  the  powerful  and  expensive  binocular 
microscope  with  which  he  has  conducted  all  his'  investigations. 
He  has  found  that  '*  a  typical  cotton  fibre  may  be  defined  as  a 
long  tubular  compound  vegetable  cell,  from  1,200  to  1,500  times 
as  long  as  it  is  broad  (p.  39).  The  substance  of  the  volume  was 
delivered  in  the  form  of  three  lectures  before  the  Bradford 
Technical  School ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  their  publication 
has  been  called  for.  Although  we  can  only  speak  on  this  subject 
as  one  of  the  uninitiated  laity,  we  should  suppose  that  this  book 
would  be  invaluable  to  those  who  wish  to  introduce  the  best 
possible  improvements  into  the  processes  of  manufacture,  dyeing, 
ko.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  Dr.  Bowman  has  repeated  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  Mr.  Walter  Crum, 
F.R.S.,  of  Thomliebank,  near  Glasgow,  as  one  of  his  precursors  in 
the  path  of  microscopic  research. 


Time  and  Cha/nce,      By   Mrs.  Tom    Kelly,  in    three   volumes. 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackall,  publishers.     1882. 

This  interesting  and  profitable  work  of  fancy  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  of  Manchester,  a  warm 
and  liberal  friend  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  this  talented  lady  has  addressed  the  public ;  but  she 
has  now,  by  issuing  this  large  and  captivating  volume,  fairly 
passed  within  the  circle  of  Britain's  acknowledged  authors.     The 
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scene  of  her  narrative  is  laid  first  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  afterwards  at  the  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa,  which,  we 
understand,  Mrs.  Kelly  has  visited  in  company  with  her  hushand. 
He  also  bids  fair  to  become  as  distinguished  in  art  as  his  accom- 
plished wife  is  in  the  walks  of  literature.  We  would  especiallj 
recommend  this  part  of  the  work,  not  only  for  its  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaal,  but  also  for  its  practicsil 
value  as  showing  that  trades  of  chance^  like  the  digger's  voca- 
tion, like  games  of  chance^  are  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the 
heart-sickening  disappointments  which  accompany  them.  Mrs. 
Kelly  shows  also,  every  here  and  there,  the  advantage  which  she 
has  derived  from  her  early  religious  education,  in  her  appropriate 
quotations  of  Scripture,  as  when  she  makes  her  disappointed  High- 
land youth  repeat,  in  broken  accents,  on  his  djring  bed,  around 
the  rude  miners  of  the  diamond  fields — "  To  him  that  overcometh 
will  I  give  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it."  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  volumes,  this  is  as  much  a  work  of  fact  as  of 
fiction.  Not  only  are  the  various  characters  pourtrayed  with  the 
pen  of  a  daughter  of  genius ;  but  the  principal  love-story  in  the 
plot  is  told  with  such  thrilling  interest  that  it  wiled  us  away  for 
a  day  or  two  from  our  more  serious  professional  labours. 


77*e  History  of  Glasgow  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  PreseiU 
Time,  vnth  Thirty-Six  Ittusira^ions.  By  Geokoe  M'Greoob. 
Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Moiison.     1882. 

It  is  creditable  to  us,  as  to  this  large  volume,  that  not  only  has  our 
principal  publisher,  as  usual,  been  energetic  and  enterprising  in 
bringing  it  out,  but  that  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union — having  been,  indeed,  brought  up  in  its  fellowship 
We  have  read  histories  of  our  ancient  city  which  certainly  con- 
tained much  interesting  information — served  up  to  the  reader, 
however,  as  a  most  disorderly  farrago,  Mr.  McGregor's  is  the 
most  logical  and  complete  book  of  the  kind  we  have  read,  begin- 
ning, as  he  does,  with  the  legends  of  St.  Mungo,  or  rather  with 
the  earlier  traces  of  the  Culdees,  and  bringing  down  his  narrative 
to  the  trial  of  the  City  Bank  Directors,  and  the  recent  general 
election.  The  immense  strides  taken  by  our  city  within  the  last 
hundred  years  in  population,  size,  wealth,  and  importance,  as 
recounted  by  our  author,  is  a  tempting  subject ;  but  space  forbids. 
One  mistake  Mr.  McGregor  has  made,  which  he  must  correct  in  a 
future  edition:  he  says  that  the  Rev.  James  Morison  was  deposed 
by  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in  Glasgow  in  June  1843. 
Now,  the  fact  is  that  he  was  deposed  in  Glasgow  in  June  1841 ; 
but  the  Evangelical  Union  was  formed  in  Kilmarnock  in 
May  1843. 
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rather  than  advance  the  religious  education  of  the  rising 
generation. 

The  growth  of  any  thing  or  being  that  grows  is  secured 
by   the  impartation  of  nourishment  and  its  assimilation. 
The  teacher,  so  to  speak,  imparts  the  nourishment,  and  the 
pupils  assimilate  what  is  imparted,  and  make  it  their  own. 
A  plant  stands  in  need  of  light,  air,  moisture,  earth,  and 
care  if  it  is  to  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  fruitf  ulness.   A 
flower,  if  it  is  to  rise  beyond  nature,  requires  education  to 
draw  out  its  possibilities,  and  this  must  be  given  by  the 
gardener  or  the  person  who  attends  to  its  growth.     Much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  human  soul,  with  all  its  poten- 
tialities and  possibilities.     It  stands  in  great  need  of  light, 
love,  truth,  spirit,  and  life,  and  it  is  only  when  these  are 
imparted  that  it  can  be  educated  on  the  spiritual  side  of  its 
being.   This  process  is  not  secured  by  what  some  call  speak- 
ing to  the  pupil  in  a  religious  way.     Do  I  shock  the  reader 
when  I  say  there  is  a  distinction  between  telling  the  child 
the  Gospel  and  teaching  it  religiously,  and  between  seeking 
the  conversion  of  its  soul  and  the  training  it  in  the  nurture 
of  the  Lord  ?   I  put  it  thus  bluntly,  because  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  that  things  which  differ  should  be  distinguished. 
Recently  I  heard  a  discussion  on  Sabbath  School  work, 
when  it  was  strongly  insisted  that  the  main  duty  of  the 
teacher  was  to  bring  the  child  to  Jesus  and  secure  its  con- 
version.    For  this  end  stories  were  to  be  told  and  passages 
of  Scripture  were  to  be  brought  forward  and  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  lead  them  to  understand  the 
Gospel,  and  to  come  to  immediate  decision.     It  was  further 
stated  that  if  this  were  not  done,  all  else  was  mere  waste  of 
time  and  energy.     I  felt  then  as  I  feel  now,  that  this  was 
an  erroneous  way  of  stating  the  duty  of  a  Sabbath  School 
teacher,  the  work  of  the  Sabbath  School.    For  I  am  deeply 
convinced,  after  much  thought  and  not  a  little  observation, 
that  Sabbath  Schools  conducted  on  this  plan  will  turn  out 
scholars   poorly   educated,  weak   in  conscience,   will,  and 
influence ;  and  if  Christians  at  all.  Christians  of  a  slender 
build  and  an  indeterminate  character.     Let  the  souls  of  the 
children  be  saved  by  all  and  every  means,  and  let  them  be 
brought  to  decision  as  early  as  it  is  possible,  but  this  must 
not  be  substituted  for  Sabbath  School  education,  nor  must 
it  be  looked  upon  as  the  method  the  Sabbath  School  teacher 
should  adopt  to  accomplish  his  task.   No  doubt,  all  religious 
education — Christian  religious  education — isintended  to  lead 
souls  to  Christ,  and  make  them  Christians,  religious,  pious. 
No.  15.  Q  VoL  4. 
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noble,  and  true.  But  the  end  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
means,  and  the  means  must  not  be  placed  where  the  end  is 
to  be  found.  By  the  prosecution  of  the  method  mentioned, 
imperfectly  developed  Christians  may  be  produced,  and  by 
adopting  the  proper  method  manly,  tender,  influential, 
Christ-like,  and  Paul-like  Christians  will  be  trained.  And 
while  it  is  true  that  all  souls  are  valuable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  all  souls  are  not  of  the  same  value  to  God,  man,  and 
the  universe.  One  Paul,  Luther,  Wesley,  and,  let  me  add, 
Morison,  is  worth  many  ordinary  souls  for  divine  uses  and 
holy  influences.  Those  souls  are  of  most  worth  who  have 
been  trained,  educated,  and  thereby  furnished  with  the 
valuable  furnishings  of  divine  knowledge,  love,  strength  of 
will,  and  virtuous  principles.  These  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  and  as  they  do  so,  they  are  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  which  add  much  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization 
and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth. 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  now  turn  to  the  positive  side,  and  remark  that  the 
education  to  be  given  in  the  Sabbath  School  should  be  in- 
struction in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  divine  revela- 
tions. I  say  of  the  divine  revelations.  These  are  at  least 
•four:  1st.  Those  given  in  the  material  creation;  2nd.  Those 
given  by  means  of  the  conscience — "  the  man  within  the 
breast ; "  3rd.  Those  given  in  the  history  of  the  human 
world  ;  and  4th.  And  chiefly,  those  given  in  "the  volume  of 
the  Book,"  which  tells  of  God's  plan  of  mercy  in  his  own 
Son.  The  field  is  large,  varied,  and  all  its' objects  are 
deeply  interesting.  All  things  must  be  presented  to  the 
child  in  its  Godward  relation.  A  flower,  for  example, 
could  be  the  text  taken,  and  if  viewed  in  the  light  of 
God  s  relation  to  it  would  form  a  most  valuable  lesson  to 
the  opening  mind.  A  bird  might  be  the  subject  of  lesson, 
and  it,  too,  could  be  made  to  speak  and  sing  of  God's 
wisdom,  love,  and  care.  The  experience  of  a  child,  or  the 
life-story  of  a  man,  such  as  the  late  President  Garfield, 
could  be  made  the  theme  of  solid,  religious  instruction. 
But  chiefly  the  Bible  must  be  the  text  book.  Its  facts  must 
be  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  pupils,  and  these  not 
only  once  or  twice,  but  regularly  and  systematically  taught, 
and  their  meaning  and  religious  import  made  known. 
The  Bible  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  facts,  and  these  are 
recorded  in  such  an  interesting  manner  that  they  never 
lose  their  power  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  and 
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it  is  after  the  enlightening  fruit  has  been  partaken  of  that 
we  find  God  exclaiming  to  those  with  him,  '  Behold,  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and  evil/ 
Consequently,  that  much  misrepresented  Edenic  episode  was 
not  only  designed  to  give  an  occasion  for  the  first  spiritual 
transaction  with  man,  but  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  teach  to  ail  mankind  the  perfect  law 
of  faith."— J.  W.  L. 

We  regard  the  view  taken  by  our  querist  as  substantially 
correct,  though  we  scarcely  see  the  need  of  the  sharp 
antagonism  in  which  he  sets  obedience  and  faith.  Primarily, 
the  Edenic  law  was  a  demand  for  faith  ;  but  ultimately,  of 
course,  for  "  the  obedience  of  the  faith."  Nor  do  we  think 
that  our  correspondent  quite  coiTectly  apprehends  what  was 
prohibited  to  our  first  parents.  He  seems  to  think,  as  many 
do,  that  Adam  was  asked  to  deny  himself  some  positively 
good  thing  in  order  to  show  his  faith  in  God,  and  that  the 
serpent  did  not  lie  concerning  it.  Well,  we  do  not  say  that 
the  serpent  lied,  but  that  the  serpent  clearly  was  mistaken, 
as  the  issue  shows,  and  that  the  good  sought  by  Adam  was 
of  a  purely  imaginary  kind.  Adam  was  not  prohibited 
from  the  "  acquiring  of  that  which  enables  us  to  know  good 
from  evil ; "  but  from  attempting  to  live  (as  life  comes  from 
eating)  from  this  acquired  knowledge,  as  if  his  own  self- 
derived  wisdom  could  ever  be  a  sufiicient  rule  of  life  to  him. 
To  find  his  life  in  his  own  self-determined  judgment  of  good 
and  evil  was  to  know  good  and  evil  as  if  he  were  a  god — 
his  own  creator,  his  own  lawgiver,  and  therefore  self- 
dependent  and  self -enlightened  Hkc  God  himself.  We  can 
now  see  what  is  meant  by  that  puzzling  exclamation — 
"  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and 
evil!"  It  is  equivalent  to  saying,  as  if  with  a  touch  of 
irony — "  Now  the  man  has  thrown  off*  his  dependence  on 
his  Creator ;  he  has  refused  to  take  his  conceptions  of  good 
and  evil  from  the  Supreme  Author  of  his  being ;  he  has 
determined  for  himself  his  good  and  evil  as  if  ne  were  a 
god !  Behold  the  results  of  his  pride  and  folly  !  Instead 
of  rising  to  the  glories  of  divinity  he  has  inherited  humilia- 
tion, misery,  and  death."  With  the  closing  remarks  of  our 
correspondent  we  most  cordially  agree.  This  episode  was 
"  pre-eminently  fitted  to  teach  to  all  mankind  the  perfect 
law  of  faith."  The  way  of  faith  is  in  all  ages  the  way  of 
life. 

ALEXANDER  BROWN. 
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2  Sam.  xix,  20. — "  Why  does  Shimei  in  this  verse  speak 
of  himself  as  '  of  the  house  of  Joseph/  when  he  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  f  " 

Verse  43,  same  chapter. — "  In  this  verse  we  read  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  quarrelling  with  the  rest  of  Israel,  but  why 
do  the  '  men  of  Israel  *  say  to  Judah,  *  We  have  ten  parts  in 
the  king  ? '      Besides  Judah,  there  should  have  been  eleven 

farts.'      This  is  long  before  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and 
srael  were  established." — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  B.— L. 


The  tribe  of  Benjamin  occupied  a  peculiar  position.  It 
was  all  along  ranked  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  its 
small  territory  was  immediately  contiguous.  But  it  lay 
between  Judah  and  Israel,  or  the  ten  tribes,  which  were 
afterwards  more  formally  severed  from  the  metropolis,  and 
frequently  occupied  a  kind  of  half-way  political  position. 
Even  in  the  case  of  David  we  find  that  the  Benjamites  had 
sided  with  the  followers  of  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  ii,  9.)  When 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  ultimately  set  up  Benjamin  was 
only  partially  attached  to  Judah ;  for  Bethel,  in  which 
Jeroboam  set  up  the  golden  calves,  really  belonged  to  the 
list  of  Beniamite  cities.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Benjamin  having  been  Joseph's  full  brother  was  nearer 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim  in  kindred  than  he  was  to  Judah. 
Shimei,  therefore,  being  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  living  as 
he  did  in  debateable  ground,  makes  it  appear  that  he  was 
first  of  all  the  northern  rebels  to  yield  allegiance  to  the 
king. 


The  Editor  begs  leave  to  state  that  in  several  instances  he 
has  received  communications  from  querists  whose  questions 
have  already  been  answered  in  this  Magazine,  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  these  replies,  repeating  their  interroga- 
tions in  new  form,  and  thus  opening  up  the  way  for  several 
lengthened  discussions.  So  far  as  dissatisfaction  is  ex- 
pressed with  his  own  replies  the  Elditor  would  not  have  cared 
so  much  ;  but  he  is  constrained  to  throw  his  shield  around 
his  brethren  who  have  done  their  best  to  meet  the  diffical* 
ties,  and  thus  lighten  his  load.  The  Editor  feels  disposed, 
then,  respectfully  to  decline  to  carry  on  these  discussions, 
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and  to  intimate  that  henceforth  in  this  Magazine,  which  is 
only  published  at  considerable  intei'vals  of  time,  one  answer 
will  be  considered  final. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 

A  New  Testament  Church,  bei/ng  Answers  to  Questwns  an  its  Con- 
stitiUion,  Discipline^  OrdinomceSy  and  Besponaibilities,  B7  W. 
A.  Wrioley.     Carlisle  :  G.  <fe  T.  Coward. 

This  seasonable  pamphlet  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  A. 
Wriglej,  of  Charlotte  Street  Congregational  Church,  Carlisle,  who 
always  has  been  kind  and  friendly  in  all  his  intercomrse  with  the 
Evangelical  Union  Church  in  that  city  and  its  successive  ministei-s. 
The  tractate  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  own  church,  but  has 
now  been  published  with  the  hope  of  its  being  useful  to  others. 
We  think  it  eminently  calculated  to  be  so.  Those  who  desire  or 
need  instruction  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  church,  its  govern- 
ment, its  officers,  its  ordinances,  who  should  be  members,  and  the 
sin  of  remaining  out  of  fellowship,  will  find  this  treatise  to  be 
truly  a  multum  in  parvo,  with  proof  texts  admirably  arranged  to 
suit  each  chapter.  Mr.  Wrigley's  views  on  the  office  of  evangelist 
are  worth  quoting : — 

**  An  evangelist  is  an  evangelizer,  or  preacher  of  the  Gospel ;  one 
whose  business  is  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  siuners  ;  an 
ambassador  for  Christ,  to  entreat  men  to  he  reconciled  to  God. 

"  This  office  was  sustained  by  very  many  in  the  early  Church.  The 
apostles  themselves  were  pre-eminently  evangelists.  The  two  Epistles 
which  are  addressed  to  Timothy,  show  that  he  held  the  office  of  pastor 
and  teacher  ;  yet  he  is  exhorted  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  2  Tim. 
iv,  5.  Stephen  and  Philip  were  amongst  the  first  seven  deacons ;  both 
were  eminent :  Stephen  for  his  defence  of  the  Gospel ;  but  Philip  is 
especially  spoken  of  as  an  evangelist.  Acts  viii,  4,  5  ;  xxi,  8.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  early  converts  to  preach.  Bishops  and  deacons  may 
do  the  work  of  evangelists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  bishops  or 
pastors  of  Congregational  Churches  are,  or  are  expected  to  be,  evan- 
gelists. Many  of  our  deacons  are  evangelists.  All  our  village  preachers 
are  entitled  to  this  distinction. 

"  The  office  is  of  the  highest  moment.  Every  Church  should  have  its 
evangelists,  should  lay  itself  out  for  selecting  and  training  them,  and 
should  send  them  forth  to  make  known  in  every  available  place  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation.  This  office  has  been  too  much  neglected  and 
too  much  restricted  in  many  Congregational  Churches." 

We  were  also  much  pleased  with  the  terms  of  a  Covenant  which 
the  members  of  Charlotte  Street  Church  entered  into  in  the  course 
of  last  century — we  mean,  of  course,  those  who  composed  the 
church  then.  It  would  help  the  spiritual  vitality  of  many  churches 
if  they  would  from  time  to  time  enter  into  such  a  solemn  League 
and  Oorenant : — 
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"  We,  who,  we  hope  through  grace  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  and  under  the  operations  of  Ood  the  Holy  Spirit,  have  put  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  C/hrist  in  siocerity,  to  separate  ourselves  from  the  world 
in  a  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  as  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet  of  HIb 
church,  we  do  in  the  most  solemn  manner  give  up  ourselves  and  all  oon 
to  the  Lord,  to  be  his  for  ever,  solemnly  euga^ng  in  his  awful  presence 
to  walk  continually  in  him,  vnth  him,  and  fir  him,  and  to  maintain 
in  every  manner  of  way,  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  against 
all  opposition  and  opposers  whatsoever  as  He  shall  be  pleased  to  enable 
and  enlighten  us  by  His  Word  and  Spirit. 

"  And  we  do,  in  the  presence  of  our  dear  Lord,  in  this  most  solenm 
manner  give  up  ourselves  to  each  other,  by  the  will  of  God  in  this  our 
act  of  covenanting,  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  Institution 
as  a  church,  observing  all  the  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  of  His 
liouse,  and  in  special  conformity  to  the  great  law  of  love  to  our  Lord 
and  His  ministers.'' 

Mr.  Wrigley  being  now  senior  Dissenting  minister  in  Carlislei 
has  the  post,  by  general  consent  conceded  to  him,  of  being  the 
representative  of  Nonconformity  in  that  district;  and  we  hope 
that  he  will  be  long  spared  to  occupy  the  honourable  position,  and 
in  the  brotherly  Catholic  spirit  towards  younger  ministers,  which 
he  has  always  manifested. 


The  Drink  Problem  and  its  Solution,      By  David   Lewis,  J. P. 
London  :  National  Temperance  Publication  Depot     188L 

Ik  last  issue  we  noticed  Colonel  Shaw's  treatise  on  Wint^ 
which  he  styled  his  Legacy  to  the  Temperance  movement  We 
have  no  idea  that  Bailie  Lewis  is  taking  leave  of  temperance 
work ;  but  if  he  had  called  this  large  and  handsome  volume  of 
about  340  pages  his  farewell  utterances,  as  being  the  ripe  embodi- 
ment and  culmination  of  all  his  previous  teaching  and  treatises, 
the  production  would  not  have  been  unworthy  either  of  him  or 
the  cause.  With  that  fervid  eloquence  which  so  prominently 
characterizes  his  style,  and  which  makes  the  reader  a  captive  at 
once,  held  fast  both  by  his  arguments  and  his  earnestness,  the 
author  ranges  over  all  the  social  and  legislative  departments  of 
this  great  question.  Mr.  Lewis  must  surely  keep  a  wonderful 
scrap  book  full  of  all  the  most  important  facts  and  testimonies 
that  bear  upon  the  temperance  reform ;  for  his  work  is  not  only 
full  of  them,  but  is  so  enriched  by  these  rare  and  recherche  quota- 
tions, often  in  the  form  of  thiilling  narratives,  as  to  be  both 
entertaining  and  edifying.  The  practical  conclusion  to  which  the 
ex-Bailie  comes  is  one  which  we  have  ourselves  always  advocated 
— viz.,  the  total  prohibition  of  the  wholesale  manirfaciure  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  We  think  that  public  opinion  might 
be  brought  to  crystallize  far  more  quickly  around  the  iniquity  of 
distillation  and   brewing,  than   of  merely   selling  distilled  and 
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home.    You  have  been  forgiven  long  ago.     The  only  thing 

iron  have  to  ask  forgiveness  for  is  that  you  have  been  so 
ong  of  coming!**  The  address  was  delivered  at  3  P.M., 
to  Tvhat  would  be  called  a  fashionable  audience,  in  the  music 
hall,  and  the  reporters  mentioned  that  an  indescribable  thrill 
of  emotion  went  through  the  assembly;  for  they  all  felt  that 
"  even  thus  was  the  love  of  God  free  to  them.** 

That  is  the  very  application  which  I  make  of  the  inci- 
dent to-day.  I  take  my  stand  as  if  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
and  as  if  stretching  out  my  arms  to  represent  those  of  the 
great  Father,  I  say,  "  Wanderer,  come  home.**  Is  there  a 
backslider  from  grace  and  from  God  reading  this  article — 
some  one  who  may  even  have  been  separated^  from  his 
church  for  sin,  but  whose  eyes  may  have  lighted  on  this  page? 
I  have  a  message  from  God  to  thee.  It  is  this — Thy  Father 
pities  thee.  He  knows  thou  art  not  happy.  Thy  Father  waits 
for  thee.  Thy  Father  wearies  for  thee.  Backslider,  sinner, 
return  I 

I  remark  now — IV.  And  lastly,  That  an  earthly  father 
pities  a  dying  child ;  and  the  Lord,  in  like  manner,  pities 
dying  men.  Did  you  ever  see  a  father  or  a  mother  bending 
over  the  death-bed  of  a  dear  child  ?  Oh  !- what  tenderness ! 
Oh  !  what  pitying  love  !  Now  I  have  to  tell  you  that  the 
Lord  in  like  manner  gazes  with  tender  compassion  upon  the 
death-beds  of  his  children.  As  they  grow  weak  and  feeble, 
his  love  to  them  increases.  Think  not  this  remark  ex- 
travagant ;  for  I  assure  those  of  my  readers  who  have  not 
been  feeling  so  strong  as  they  once  were  that  their  Heavenly 
Father  has  been  loving  them  of  late  more  dearly  than  ever 
he  did  before — a  love  which  increases  as  they  actually 
begin  to  ford  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
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I  read  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  Ananias  and  his  wife  were  struck  down  for  telling  a 
lie.  What  legitimate  reason  can  be  given  why  such  judg- 
ments do  not  take  place  on  all  liars  since  then  or  now  ? 

A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Miracles  of  judgment,  as  well  as  miracles  of  mercy,  were 
more  imperiously  called  for  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  than  they  are  now  after  it  has  been 
established. 
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R.  M.  Q.  has  written  us  two  long  letters,  not  being  satisfied 
with  our  answers  on  the  subject  of  Perseverance.  He 
thinks  the  Gospel  ceases  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  if  he  may  fall  away,  and  the  very  possibility 
would  rob  him  of  his  peace  with  God.  Then  the  New 
Testament,  not  we,  should  be  blamed  ;  for  the  warning, "  The 
just  shall  live  by  faith ;  but  if  any  man  draw  back,  my 
soul  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him,"  evidently  implies  that 
faith  and  holiness  may  cease,  if  we  are  not  watchful.  But 
we  cannot  continue  the  controversy  any  further. 


"  Whether  was  the  Edenic  law  given  as,  and  intended  to 
teach,  the  moral  law  of  obedience,  or  the  law  of  faith  ? 
All  moral  law  is  given  and  intended  to  teach  and  produce 
moral  goodness.  But  moral  precept  cannot  produce  the 
exercise  of  faith.  Moral  law  is  self-evident ;  but  the  law  of 
faith  may  not  only  be  without  evidence,  but  evidently 
opposed  to  evidence.  There  must  be  precept  and  example 
which  are  of  themselves  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  mind  to 
teach  and  produce  compliance  to  the  law  of  faith.  The  law 
of  faith  being  the  more  difficult  to  comprehend  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  that  there  should  be  at  the  beginning  one 
elaborate  example  of  divine  precept,  which,  although 
opposed  to  all  sense  of  moral  righteousness,  required  perfect 
and  complete  obedience.  The  Edenic  precept,  not  to  partake 
of  that  which  would  make  the  partakers  as  gods  to  know  good 
and  evil,  is  the  one  grand  example  which  is  the  most 
confounding  to  all  sense  of  moral  obligation.  For  what  is 
more  dear  to  the  human  unregenerated  intelligence — those 
who  are  under  the  law  of  moral  righteousness — than  *  to 
choose  and  see  my  way.*  But  God,  wishing  to  bestow  upon 
us  a  greater  and  grander  gift  than  anything  we  could  obtain 
through  the  exercise  of  our  intelligence  in  the  principles  of 
moral  righteousness,  made  it  imperative  in  the  first  precept 
to  man,  that  our  highest,  purest,  and  best  desires  should  be 
sacrificed  if  need  be,  rather  than  break  the  bond  of  relation- 
ship with  the  Father ;  for,  without  doubt,  the  obligation  of 
acquiring  that  which  enables  us  to  know  good  from  evil  is 
the  highest  in  the  moral  sphere.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  serpent  spoke  lies  to  mother 
Eve,  or,  that  the  words  spoken  had  an  ulterior  signification. 
Such  an  assumption,  however,  is  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
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THE    VASTNESS    OF    CREATION. 

Sacred  studies  are  too  commonly  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
grace  and  the  history  of  redemption;  but  scarcely  less 
instructive  are  Gods  movements  in  the  masonry  of 
worlds  and  the  march  of  suns  and  stellar  systems  through 
the  spaces  of  the  universe.  While,  then,  our  piety  will 
necessarily  make  us  anxious  students  of  God's  Word,  it 
ought  also  to  prevent  us  from  being  neglectful  of  any  field 
whence  we  may  gather  new  impressions  of  His  wisdom, 
power,  or  love.  Indeed,  the  truly  godly  man  has  always 
found  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  works  around 
him ;  and  where  he  seems  neglectful,  it  is  because  of 
limited  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  of  such  studies.  Not 
a  few  of  the  sciences  lie  far  remote  from  the  ken  of 
ordinary  men,  and  others  of  them  lie  in  hidden  byeways 
into  which  the  feet  of  busy  men  can  rarely  turn ;  and  thus 
it  is  no  reproach  to  a  devout  intelligence  that  vast  fields  of 
thought,  imprinted  thickly  with  the  footsteps  of  the  Deity, 
are  still  an  unknown  land.  There  can  be  no  excuse, 
however,  for  the  man  who  never  lifts  his  eyes  to  the 
glowing  canopy  of  night  to  have  his  soul  impressed  by  the 
visible  majesty  and  power  of  creation's  God.  From  those 
upper  spheres  there  is  streaming  down  upon  the  most 
obdurate  and  careless  mind  that  y^alks  this  earth  most 
eloquent  remindei^  of  a  God ;  and  it  would  be  passing 
strange  if  any  Christian  heart  could  beat  beneath  our 
splendid  winter  sky  unarrested  by  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  the  brilliant  worlds  that  speak  so  thrillingly  of  their 
Great  Originator.  The  Christian  man  sees  God  in  every- 
No.  16.  R  VoL  4. 
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thing:   the  smallest  natural  production  bears  traces  and 

awakes  suggestions  of  its  Creator ;  and  what,  then,  must  be 

the  teaching  and  uplifting  power  of  those  mighty  orbs  that 

wing  their  ceaseless  flight  through  space,  and  sing  so  loudly 

as  they  shine, 

"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine! '' 

The  first  impression  which  the  mind  receives  from  a 
consideration  of  the  starry  heavens  is  the  vastness  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  infinite  immensity  of  the  space  in 
which  they  swim.  The  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  a  globe 
8,000  miles  in  diameter.  The  figure  does  not  impress  our 
imagination  with  its  great  dimensions ;  but  if  we  have  to 
make  a  voyage  to  China  or  New  Zealand  we  begin  to  com- 
prehend, in  some  fair  measure,  the  compass  of  our  globe, 
and  cease  to  wonder  that  there  are  seas,  and  poles,  and 
islands  that  have  never  yet  been  explored  by  man  during 
the  many  thousands  of  years  he  has  been  its  inhabitant 
We  may  also  form  some  adequate  notion  of  its  bulk  by  a 
consideration  of  the  amount  of  material  that  composes  it. 
Let  the  mind  run  over  the  vast  beds  of  rock  that  form  its 
crust  and  tower  into  its  heaven-reaching  mountain  ranges ; 
put  into  the  scales  our  extensive  coalfields  and  mineral 
beds;  then  estimate  the  till,  the  clay,  the  sand  and 
soil,  and  the  measureless  floods  of  water  that  circulate 
upon  its  surface — and  as  the  sum  total  grows  to  some  6,000 
millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  tons,  do  we  not  feel 
helpless  before  a  mass  so  incomprehensible,  and  appalled 
before  the  creative  power  that  called  it  into  being?  And 
yet  our  globe  is  positively  diminutive  beside  its  companion 
planet  Jupiter,  with  its  diameter  of  85,000  miles.  What, 
again,  is  Jupiter  to  the  Sun,  which  is  estimated  at  850,000 
miles  ?  so  that  you  would  require  to  knead  a  million  and  a 
half  of  worlds  like  ours  into  a  ball  if  you  would  rival  the 
dimensions  of  the  orb  of  day.  Well,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  splendour  of  that  orb.  Each  day  tells  us  with  what 
glory  he  shines,  and  how  intolerable  were  his  beams  if  not 
tempered  by  clouds  and  by  cool  breezes  from  the  arctic 
regions  and  the  seas ;  but  what  is  the  Sun  compared  with 
other  orbs  shining  in  the  distant  heavens?  Take,  for 
instance,  Sirius,  which  is  visible  at  low  altitude  in  our 
southern  sky  all  the  winter  months.  If  we  are  to  judge  it 
by  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  and  its  estimated  distance,  the 
body  of  that  star  must  have  a  volume  2,700  times  larger 
than  the  body  of  our  Sun.  Possibly  it  shines  with  greater 
brilliancy,  taking  it  mile  for  mile  of  surface ;  but  still  no 
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doubt  remains  that  it  is  a  sun  some  100  times  larger  than 
our  own. 

Then  consider  the  number  of  these  stars.  A  good  eye  in 
a  clear  crisp  atmosphere  may  discern  3,000,  and  20  millions 
are  visible  to  our  larger  telescopes.  Everywhere  in  space 
they  stud  the  sky,  though  not  equally  distributed.  So 
thickly  are  they  set  in  certain  quarters,  that  they  grow  in 
density  until  they  are  like  a  filmy  cloud  in  the  diminished 
distance:  and  in  some  of  these  nebula-like  appearances 
there  can  be  discerned  as  many  as  20,000  stars  packed  into 
the  dimensions  of  a  few  inches  square.  Think,  then,  of  the 
total  number  that  must  be  contained  in  infinite  space. 
Behold,  they  are  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore!  And  yet 
"  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars ;  He  calleth  them  all 
by  their  names.  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power ; 
His  understanding  is  infinite." 

We  may  help  still  further  to  convey  some  adequate 
impression  of  the  vastness  of  the  universe  by  an  attempt  to 
measure  space  as  it  appears  to  us.  The  distance  that  separ- 
ates us  from  another  hemisphere,  or  from  our  friends  at  the 
antipodes,  we  justly  reckon  great.  But  when  we  look  at  an 
orb  so  near  to  us  as  the  Moon,  we  measure  a  distance  of  say 
250,000  miles,  and  the  breadth  of  its  silver  sheen  comprises 
a  diameter  of  2,000  miles.  Yet  this  is  only  a  pigmy's  leap 
compared  with  the  space  that  lies  between  us  and  our  centrsJ 
luminary.  That  brilliant  light  is  fixed  92  million  miles 
away.  This  distance  is  scarcely  comprehensible  in  figures, 
and  the  space  it  covers  is  too  vast  for  our  feeble  minds ; 
and  still  it  is  but  a  speck  in  the  vastness  of  the  universe. 
The  Earth  revolves  in  space  around  that  Sun,  and  it  follows 
that  the  spot  in  space  we  occupied  in  December  last  is  184 
millions  of  miles  from  the  spot  we  shall  occupy  in  the 
coming  month  of  June.  Even  this  mighty  stretch  of  space 
grows  small  before  the  dimensions  of  the  system  of  which 
our  planet  is  a  very  humble  member.  If  we  measure  the 
orbit  of  the  outermost  planet,  we  find  that  our  solar  group 
occupies  a  circle  of  which  the  diameter  is  no  less  than 
5,500  millions  of  miles. 

With  such  figures  we  have  passed  the  comprehensible, 
and  yet  in  going  out  to  Neptune,  feeling  dazzled  with  the 
immensity  of  space,  we  are  only  as  if  a  man  should  step 
out  of  his  door  to  the  limits  of  his  garden,  and  begin  to 
reason  on  the  greatness  of  the  world  from  the  dimensions  of 
his  three  rood  domain.  The  solar  system  in  which  we  are 
located,  let  us  not  forget,  is  only  one  of  many  millions  of 
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solar  systems,  and  probably  amongst  the  least.  Every  one 
of  these  fixed  stars  we  see  at  night  is  a  blazing  sun.  The 
nearest  of  these  stars  to  us  (a  Ventauri)  is  visible  only  to 
dwellers  in  the  southern  hemisphere;  hut  though  unseen 
by  us,  we  are  particularly  interested  in  it,  as  we  should  be 
in  our  next-door  neighbour.  It  shines  with  twice  and  a 
half  the  brilliancy  of  our  Sun,  and  is  to  all  appearance 
230,000  times  farther  from  the  Sun  than  we.  And  here  it 
is  that  we  first  begin  to  get  something  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  starry  universe ;  for  now  we  are  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  Creator  has  his  trillions  of 
burning  worlds,  and  can  afibrd  to  put  21  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  between  each  one  of  them.  Think  of  the 
strength  of  the  Almighty  arms  that  can  stretch  across  such 
boundless  spaces  and  uphold  these  countless  systems  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony!  We  may  again  repeat  that  such 
distances  are  simply  appalling  to  an  ordinary  mind ;  still, 
it  is  worth  our  pains  to  make  an  effort  at  an  approximate 
conception  of  what  they  signify.  Suppose  that  we  could 
run  an  express  train  to  this  neighbouring  star  at  the  rate 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  stopping  neither  night  nor  day,  it 
would  reach  its  destination  in  40  million  years ;  or  suppose 
we  could  join  it  to  our  world  with  a  telegraphic  wire,  a 
message  travelling  at  about  the  ordinary  rate  of  electi'icity, 
between  London  and  Edinburgh,  would  reach  it  in  nearly 
70  years!  Immense  as  is  this  distance,  we  have  just,  as  it 
were,  stepped  into  our  nearest  neighbour's  house,  and  all 
the  universe  is  still  before  us.  One  more  fact  may  not  be 
without  its  interest.  Not  many  years  ago,  the  great  star 
Sirius  was  seen  to  be  irregular  in  its  motions.  It  was 
surmised  that  some  large  body,  as  yet  unknown,  must  be 
in  its  near  vicinity :  and  when  careful  search  was  made,  a 
planet  large  enough  to  account  for  the  disturbance  was 
round  within  its  rays.  Here  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  immensity  of  space.  That  planet  swings  around  a 
mighty  sun,  and  you  may  say,  never  passes  out  beyond 
those  bright  rays  as  they  are  visible  to  us.  At  a  moderate 
computation,  it  will  have  a  circuit  at  least  as  great  as 
Jupiter's,  and  yet  that  circuit,  mighty  as  it  is,  falls  within 
that  little  bit  of  light  that  gleams  every  winter  night  in 
our  southern  sky.  Fix  your  eye  upon  that  glorious  star. 
Say  to  yourself — '*  That  point  of  light  represents  a  diameter 
of  1,000,000,000  miles ; "  and  then  think,  if  such  vast  spaces 
are  hidden  in  one  little  spot,  what  must  be  the  measurement 
of  this  mighty  universe! 
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Another  class  of  facts  are  still  more  startling.  Light 
travels  with  immense  rapidity.  The  sunlight  reaches  us  in 
8  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  12  millions  of  miles  a 
minute.  Let  us  take  the  well  known  star  Polaris,  and  its 
light  will  not  reach  us  short  of  48  years.  But  what  is  that, 
again,  to  stars  that  become  visible  with  an  ordinary  tele- 
scope, and  whose  light  has  been  travelling  to  us  for  3,500 
years,  or  from  before  the  time  of  Abraham!  Even  this 
long  period  is  insignificance  itself.  Sir  William  Herschell 
tells  us  that  the  rays  of  the  most  distant  nebulae  which  our 
telescopes  have  reached  must  have  been  2  million  years 
upon  the  way,  and  could  not  have  been  seen  by  us  if  they 
had  not  been  shining  in  that  portion  of  the  heavens  as 
long  ago. 

We  might  easily  occupy  a  great  amount  of  space  on  other 
striking  features  of  the  starry  universe,  such  as  the  exceed- 
ingly rapid  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  marvellous  to  think  that  since  the  reader  took 
these  pages  into  his  hand,  say  an  hour  ago,  we  have  shifted 
our  position  in  relation  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun  by 
nearly  700  miles  ;  in  addition,  we  have  sped  in  the  circuit 
which  makes  the  seasons,  the  enormous  course  of  62,500 
miles ;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  been  sweeping  in  the 
wake  of  the  Sun  himself  around  some  other  sun  or  stellar 
cluster  at  the  rate  of  150  million  miles  a  year.  Even  this 
is  not  the  limit  of  the  possible  movements  in  which  we  are 
involved.  There  are  no  fixed  stars.  Every  heavenly  body 
flies  with  immense  rapidity  around  some  other  heavenly 
body,  until  we  have  a  repetition  on  an  infinite  scale  of  the 
wheels  of  EzekieFs  vision.  The  stability  which  marks  our 
sky  is  only  apparent,  because  of  the  feebleness  of  our  glance 
and  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  accurate  observa- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  position  of  those  distant  bodies  ; 
and  the  probability  therefore  is,  that  we  are  involved  in 
movements  incalculable  as  to  number  and  incomprehensible 
to  every  human  mind  by  their  complexity.  And  all  so 
sweetly,  that  the  most  sensitive  nature  is  not  sensible  of 
the  most  diminutive  vibration !  Or  again,  we  might  excite 
your  interest  by  the  narrative  of  how  comets  with  tails  of 
150  million  miles  in  length  swim  about,  as  Kepler  says, 
"  like  fishes  in  the  ocean  " — many  of  them  passing  round  the 
Sun  with  immense  velocity,  only  to  return  again  at  intervaln 
of  1,000  years  or  more.  We  might  pique  your  curiosity  by 
telling  of  worlds  that  sweep  their  circuits  among  many 
coloured  suns,  and  experience  white,  blue,  green,  and  red 
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days  and  nights  in  ever-varying  complications.  But  your 
minds  are  probably  by  this  time  weary  of  trying  to  com- 
prehend the  colossal  facts  in  which  we  have  been  dealing, 
and  we  shall  rest  content  with  the  evidence  already 
submitted. 

Surely  the  proofs  which  are  everj'where  visible  of  order, 
beauty,  and  uniformity  of  purpose  amongst  the  starry  hosts 
should  form  a  body  of  evidence  suflScient  to  convince  the 
most  sterile  reason  that  all  this  magnificent  creation  must 
have  been  produced  by  some  guiding  and  all-powerful  hand. 
Not  for  a  moment  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  with  such 
ponderous  bodies  rushing  with  such  immense  velocities 
through  space  there  could  be  a  stable  universe  without  the 
controlling  hand  of  a  governing  Architect.  And  such  was 
the  impression  made  on  the  vigorous  minds  of  Cicero  and 
Seneca,  heathen  men  as  they  are  deemed ;  for  with  their 
naked  eye  they  could  see  the  guardianship  of  an  Almighty 
God.  Nor  could  David  Hume  think  otherwise,  however 
sceptical  and  undevout  his  reasonings,  for  he  showed  that  he 
had  a  heart  that  could  be  touched  by  the  glories  of  the 
stellar  sky  when  he  exclaimed  to  Ferguson,  **  O  Adam, 
how  can  a  man  look  at  that  and  not  believe  in  a  God !" 
Nor  could  Napoleon  Buonaparte  resist  their  silent  argument, 
for  he  rebuked  the  chatter  of  his  atheistic  staff  by  lifting 
his  hand  to  heaven  and  asking — "  It  is  all  very  well,  gentle- 
men ;  but  who  made  these  ?"  How  incomprehensible  it  is, 
especially,  that  familiarity  with  the  strong  illumination  cast 
by  modem  science,  revealing  as  it  does  such  striking 
instances  of  harmonious  combination  of  laws  and  symmetri- 
cal adjustments,  should  not  make  atheism  an  impossibility ! 
Surely  it  is  true  that  "  the  undevout  astronomer  is  mad." 

"  Oh  !  who  can  lift  above  a  careless  look, 

While  such  hright  scenes  as  these  his  thoughts  engage, 

And  doubt,  while  reading  from  so  fair  a  book, 
That  God's  own  finger  traced  the  glowing  page  ; 

Or  deem  the  radiance  of  yon  blue  expanse, 

With  all  its  starry  hosts,  the  careless  work  of  Chance  !" 

A  question  of  interest  that  almost  necessarily  rises  in  our 
minds,  as  we  contemplate  the  heavens,  is — "  Are  these  starry 
worlds  inhabited  V*  Not  so  many  years  ago,  eminent  men 
of  science  would  have  been  found  ranging  themselves  on 
different  sides  of  this  great  question.  Great  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  stars  since  the  day  when 
Whewell  and  Brewster  answered  "  no  "  and  "  yes."  We 
cannot  readily  imagine  (as  was  done  of  old)  that  all  this 
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brilliant  galaxy  of  creation  was  projected  into  space  merely 
to  make  a  beautiful  wall-paper  for  the  little  two-roomed 
building  occupied  by  man.  It  is  now  known  that  those 
stars  are  suns,  constituted  like  our  own,  that  around 
those  stars  swing  planets  almost  certainly  identical  in 
physical  constitution  with  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell. 
Why  should  suns  more  splendid  than  our  own  shine  at  such 
a  distance  from  us  that  they  are  almost  hidden  from  our 
ken ;  and  why  should  these  suns  have  planets  circling 
round  them  visible  only  to  the  highest  telescopic  power,  2 
they  were  fashioned  merely  as  a  spectacle  for  man  ?  It  is 
impossible  that  they  subserve  purposes  of  useless  splendour 
only  in  the  solitudes  of  immensity.  Nature  is  prodigal  of 
life.  Those  worlds  must  be  the  abodes  of  ILfe,  and  of 
intelligence  as  strong  and  pure  as  man's.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  in  those  grander  systems,  before  whose  physical 
splendour  our  solar  glory  dwindles  down  to  meanness,  there 
is  no  intelligent  moral  creature  to  render  to  our  great 
Creator  praises  adequate  to  the  splendour  of  his  works  ? 

Such  considerations  add  immensely  to  our  conception  of 
the  vastness  of  creation,  and  when  we  think  of  a  God 
sufficient  for  all  these  things,  the  vision  of  glory  which 
dawns  on  us  is  simply  overpowering.  There  is  nothing 
that  reveals  God  s  greatness  like  to  this.  In  every  solar 
system  ponderous  forces  far  surpassing  human  comprehen- 
sion are  at  work,  yet  these  systems  are  innumerable ;  with 
fundamental  sameness  of  material,  there  is  endless  variety 
of  form  and  combination ;  every  star  sweeps  along  through 
space  on  its  independent  pathway  with  immense  velocity, 
but  we  have  never  heard  that  one  great  system  has  come 
into  collision  with  another.  Order  is  everywhere  in  mag- 
nificent ascendency.  The  smallest  orb  that  shines,  the 
meanest  world  that  lies  in  the  bosom  of  any  burning  star, 
is  cared  for  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  galaxy  that  rolls 
its  heedless  way.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  is  a 
universe  as  marvellous  as  the  starry  heavens,  if  not  so 
vast,  beneath  man's  feet.  If  God  is  needed  and  is  present 
in  those  mighty  fields  of  space  which  the  telescope  reveals, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  smaller  worlds  of  created  being 
that  reach  far  down  below  man  himself  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  microscopic  power  ?  The  rounded  dewdrop,  or  the  forest 
leaf,  is  a  world  in  itself.  God  is  with  the  infinitely  little 
as  well  as  with  the  infinitely  great.  The  blade  of  grass,  the 
atom  that  circulates  in  the  blood  of  the  minutest  animal,  is 
as  much  his  care  as  the  stupendous  order  of  Orion  or  the 
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Pleiades.  How  marvellous  that  mind  which  can  grajsp  the 
being  and  supply  the  wants  of  all !  How  incomprehensible  is 
the  power  that  carries  those  million  suns  upon  its  arm,  that 
builds  up  heaven  encircling  heaven,  and  each  lighted  by  a 
higher  firmament  of  suns  and  systems,  and  yet  moves  so 
tenderly  that  it  does  not  crush  the  fragile  organism  that 
refuses  itself  to  the  naked  eye,  but  is  so  full  of  beauty  in 
the  microscope !  What  splendid  guarantee  we  have  in  these 
visible  glories  that  the  same  great  yet  tender  power  is  able 
to  exercise  a  benevolent  and  fatherly  supervision  over  every 
son  of  man,  unburdened  by  the  vastness  of  the  interests  that 
hang  upon  his  arm. 

Before  this  infinite  panorama  of  created  splendour  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  insimfiificance  of  man. 
If  David,  while  tending  his  sheep  on  the  mountain  side, 
knowing  only  what  his  naked  eye  revealed,  could  say  in  his 
awe  and  astonishment,  *'  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?  "  what  should  we  feel  who  have  the  great 
discoveries  of  the  telescope  before  us  ?  Amongst  so  many 
suns  and  systems  what,  indeed,  is  this  little  world  of  man  ? 
It  is  like  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  shore,  a  drop  of  water  in 
the  ocean,  or  one  beam  of  light  in  the  splendour  of  the  Sun. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  but  a  dark  speck  in  the  universe, 
invisible  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  system  where  God 
suffers  it  to  run  its  little  round.  What  cares  the  universe 
though  it  should  drop  from  its  course  into  the  bottomless 
depths,  more  than  the  forest  cares  though  a  leaf  should 
drop  from  any  of  its  million  trees  ?  The  falling  leaf  carries 
its  world  of  microscopic  life  to  inevitable  death,  but  neither 
the  leafy  nor  the  insect  world  feels  the  loss  which  has  just 
befallen  it.  As  little  would  the  universe  be  fluttered  by 
the  dropping  of  our  planet  into  the  jaws  of  starless  space ! 
What,  then,  is  man  ?  Besides  the  countless  races  of  the 
universe,  few  of  which  perhaps  have  fallen  into  sin  as  man 
has  fallen,  what  are  we  that  God  should  visit  us,  and  count 
us  worthy  of  His  peculiar  love  ?  Oh,  surely  this  littleness 
of  ours,  this  sense  of  insecurity  begotten  of  our  littleness, 
should  make  us  value  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and 
permanently  impress  our  hearts  with  the  lessons  of  humility 
and  gratitude. 

And  yet,  let  us  take  heed  lest  we  worship  matter  while 
imagining  that  we  worship  God.  It  is  not  before  the 
greatness  of  the  universe  as  a  material  creation  that  we  are 
to  bow,  as  if  ashamed  of  our  littleness.  Matter  is  not  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  with  mind.    The  brightest  orb  that 
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shines  is  smaller  than  the  youngest  babe  that  is  in  any  of 
our  homes.  As  Pascal  has  so  eloquently  said — "  Should  the 
universe  conspire  to  crush  man,  man  would  be  still  more 
noble  in  that  moment  than  that  which  slays  him,  because 
he  knows  that  he  is  about  to  die ;  and  the  advantage  which 
the  universe  has  over  him  the  universe  knows  nothing  of." 
Man  is  small,  indeed,  before  the  grand  conglomeration  of 
intelligent,  and  essentially  human,  races  that  people  the 
orbs  of  space — one  among  countless  millions — a  feeble 
sheep  within  a  boundless  flock — and  before  these  heavenly 
hosts  that  worship  God  we  humbly  bow,  and  wonderingly 
ask,  *'  What  is  man  ? "  But  before  740  million  miles  of 
nebulous  stuff  lying  nightly  overhead  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear,  before  mighty  throbbing  suns  of  glowing 
hydrogen,  or  before  cold  worlds  of  rock  however  gemmed 
with  diamonds  or  seamed  with  gold,  we  feel  no  conscious- 
ness of  littleness.  "In  the  world  there  is  nothing  great 
but  man,  in  man  there  is  nothing  great  but  mind ;  **  and 
the  universe  which  begets  our  sense  of  littleness,  also  in  the 
end  awakes  us  to  the  magnificence  of  that  nature  which 
can  measure  the  universe  in  its  grandeur,  and  know  and 
worship  God. 

There  is  another  thought  suggested  at  this  point,  and 
that  is,  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man  upon  his  present 
earth.  It  is  sometimes  taught  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Word 
that  the  world  shall  be  speedily  consumed  in  fire,  and  the 
present  flesh-inhabiting  and  sinful  race  be  for  ever  swept 
away.  A  just  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  entirely 
exonerate  the  Gospel  from  all  responsibility  for  such  a  gross 
and  barbarous  conception  ;  even  as  a  just  interpretation  of 
astronomical  facts  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  day  is  distant  by  millions  of  millenniums.  Indeed,  the 
physical  history  of  this  globe  and  astronomy  together, 
suggest  that  the  race  is  still  very  far  from  having  reached 
the  perihelion  of  its  splendours.  Wherever  we  look  upon 
creation,  nothing  is  finality;  everything  is  becoming.  Evolu- 
tion is  a  universal  law,  according  to  which  creation  marches 
on  to  its  perfection.  The  impression  has  long  reigned  that 
things  move  in  unprogi-essive  circles,  if  they  do  not  even 
retrograde ;  but  it  is  now  being  seen  that  these  circles  are 
in  spirals,  by  which  the  universe  sweeps  up  to  its  appointed 
destiny  of  eternal  progress.  Once  it  was  imagined  that  the 
Sun  was  a  banished  orb,  fixed  in  solitary  space,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  isolation ;  now  it  is  known  that  our 
central  luminary  sweeps  on  through  space  with  immense 
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rapidity,  and  is  linked  to  other  systems  whose  relative 
location  astronomers  can  only  guess.  The  universe  is  not 
a  dead  and  stagnant  swamp,  but  a  living  stream.  Its 
spheres,  like  the  globules  in  the  universe  of  man  s  blood, 
have  their  fixed  course  of  circulation.  The  blood  corpuscle 
that  now  creeps  slowly  through  the  chilly  extremities  of  your 
frame  may  a  few  hours  hence  be  dancing  in  your  brain. 
And  so  our  stellar  system  will  probably  have  its  period  of 
ascension  into  nobler  regions  of  the  universe,  and  more 
honoured  usefulness  in  the  kosmic  economy.  We  who  now 
seem  to  be  in  the  feet  of  things  may  be  slowly  circulating 
upwards  to  the  brain  location  of  the  universe.  The  creation 
now  so  visibly  "  subject  unto  vanity "  may  be  delivered 
into  the  liberty  of  a  fuller  life.  Physically,  it  is  possible 
(and  why  not  probable  ?)  that  we  are  advancing  on  a  path 
that  will  bring  us  into  a  warmer  universe,  a  brighter  stellar 
sphere,  a  centre  of  richer  magnetic  power.  All  nature  will 
rejoice  in  its  liberation  from  the  death  cramps  of  frost  and 
ice ;  and  with  its  more  beauteous  flora,  its  increased  pro- 
ductiveness, its  sweeter  nursing  of  man  s  life,  it  will  have 
grown  into  a  paradise,  in  which  all  the  emotions  and 
activities  of  our  nature  will  blossom  with  millennial  splen- 
dour. Then  will  have  come  the  promised  age  which  all  the 
prophetic  voices  of  the  past  have  hinted  at,  and  in  all  the 
eai-th  "  there  shall  be  no  more  curse."  Gentle  reader,  do 
you  interpose  the  protest  that  we  simply  speculate  ?  And 
why  not  speculate  reverently  on  the  unlimited  generosities 
that  are  in  the  heart  of  God  ?  His  plans  are  larger  than  we 
know ;  and,  however  it  be,  the  distant  future  will  be 
surprised  by  the  vastly  increased  yet  visibly  unex- 
hausted brilliance  of  His  glory.  God  never  can  grow 
poorer ;  must  not  His  wealth  increase  eternally  ? 

And  last  of  all,  let  us  learn  something  of  God's  con- 
descension. Well  may  we  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  ask — "  What  is  man 
that  thou  visitest  him  ?"  If  God  has  millions  of  intelligent 
moral  races  in  the  heavens,  why  should  He  be  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  like  of  us  ?  Especially,  why  should  such 
an  atom  of  a  world — a  dust-speck  in  the  sunbeam — have  had 
such  attractions  for  the  Son  of  God,  that  it  drew  him  down 
through  all  the  intermediate  heavens  and  spirit-spheres 
into  an  equality  with  our  degraded  species,  and  liability  to 
cruel  treatment  and  agonizing  death  at  their  blood-guilty 
hands  ?  Reason  might  suggest  an  answer.  We  treat  such 
questions  as  if  the  earths  and  suns  of  the  universe  were  so 
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many  disjecta  membra^  each  with  its  own  independent 
history  and  fate :  whereas  even  physical  analogies  suggest 
that  the  universe  is  one,  and  that  the  human  race  is  an 
integral  portion  of  the  entire  intelligent  creation.  In  such 
a  case,  the  Divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  the  universe 
might  be  seriously  incomplete  without  man's  redemption. 
But  Revelation  oflTers  a  sufficient  answer — "What  man,, 
having  an  hundred  sheep,  and  losing  one,  doth  not  seek  it 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  mountain  until  he  find  it  ?  " 
God  is  love.  Herein  is  love,  that  we  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren ;  and  so  God  s  Son,  in  obedience  to  Heaven's 
own  law,  laid  down  his  life  for  us.  This  glorious  fact  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  inquiries  through  an  eternity  to 
come,  it  is  so  vast  and  grand.  Meanwhile,  it  is  ours  ta 
follow  where  Christ  leads,  inspired  in  the  presence  of  his 
condescension  by  a  humility  which  is  equalled  only  by  our 
gratitude  and  love.  May  the  wondrous  book  of  nature, 
which  science  is  ever  opening  to  us  in  its  richer  depths,  so 
impress  us  with  the  greatness  and  condescension  of  God, 
that  we  shall  value,  with  increasing  fervour,  the  still  more 
marvellous  book  of  His  love !  May  we  never  read  the  sub- 
lime summation  of  the  Christian's  creed — "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  on  him  might  not  not  perish,  but  have 
eternal  life  " — without  the  lessons  of  the  stars  leading  us  ta 
exclaim,  with  heartfelt  gratitude  and  humiliation,  "  Lord, 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of 
man  that  thou  visitest  him  ? " 

ALEXANDER    BROWN. 


EARLY    PIETY. 

Piety  is  that  disposition  and  conduct  which  is  due  from 
man  to  God,  and  as  resulting  therefrom  the  temper  and 
action  which  is  due  from  him  to  his  fellow-man,  to  kindred, 
country,  and  mankind.  It  is  the  essence  of  all  religion — 
faith  in  God,  reverence  for  him  and  a  cordial  subjection  ta 
bis  known  will  in  all  things.  It  is  the  root  from  whence 
all  forms  of  divine  worship  spring,  and  the  secret  of 
all  integrity  and  virtue.  May  this  piety  be  possessed  and 
manifested  by  our  children  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  their 
conscious  existence  and  all  through  life  down  to  the  end  I 
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This,  however,  be  it  observed,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
same  as  asking,  May  they  live  a  sinless  life  ?  Far  from  it, 
since  a  genuine  piety  in  the  more  mature  may  exist,  and  in 
numerous  instances  doubtless  does  exist,  in  connection 
with  not  a  little  frailty  and  imperfection.  From  the 
organic  unity  of  the  race,  the  inherited  infirmity  of  human 
nature,  and  the  ignorance  and  inexperience  inseparable 
from  a  begun  existence,  a  perfectly  sinless  human  life 
never  has  been  lived.  Such  a  life,  therefore,  may  not  be 
expected,  and,  if  expected,  the  expectation  shall  most 
certainly  be  disappointed.  It  is  the  great  governing 
purpose  of  the  life — the  prevailing  principle  of  action — viz., 
to  please  God  or  to  please  self,  that  constitutes  and  marks 
off  men  as  pious,  holy,  and  righteous,  or  profane,  sinful,  and 
wicked — not  an  absolute  and  invariable  integrity  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  an  absolute  and  invariable  wickedness  on  the 
other.  This  being  premised  and  accepted,  the  question 
recurs.  May  piety  be  exemplified  in  the  life  of  a  child  from 
the  time  it  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  and  obeying  ?  I 
believe  it  may  and  ought,  and  most  assuredly  would,  were 
Christian  parents  and  the  church  faithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  them.     We  lay  down  the  proposition  that 

This  early  and  contintioua  piety  is  possible.  It  is  to  be 
feared  there  is  a  fatal  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian parents  and  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  very 
possibility  of  anything  like  a  genuine  and  unbroken  piety 
in  infancy,  in  childhood,  and  on  to  old  age.  There  seems  to 
be  a  prevailing  faith  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  child 
is  believed  to  be  born  in  sin  in  such  a  sense  as  that  by  birth 
it  is  a  child  of  the  devil  and  of  wrath,  totally  depraved, 
disinclined  to  all  good,  and  inclined  to  all  evil.  It  is  held 
that,  until  this  young  spirit  life,  fresh  from  him  who  is  a 
Spirit,  is  born  again  or  converted,  it  cannot  love,  obey,  and 
please  God ;  hence  the  expectation  is  that  the  child  will 
grow  up  in  sin  until  the  age  of  conversion  arrives,  as  to 
which  age  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  It  seems 
accepted  as  certain  and  inevitable  that  the  child  must,  for 
a  period   at  least,  whether  long  or  short,  be   under  the 

}>rincip)e  of  evil.  The  devil  must  have  the  young  virgin 
ife,  and  perhaps  God  may  have  the  life  after  this.  It  is 
unfortunate,  and  sad  as  it  is  unfortunate,  to  find  such 
erroneous  and  destructive  notions  so  wide-spread  and  deep- 
rooted.  And  as  our  beliefs  influence  and  determine,  more 
or  less,  our  action,  we  do  not  marvel  at  the  practice  both  of 
parents  and  of  the  church  in  relation  to  their  children. 
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Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  very  large  proportion  of  those 
children,  in  whom  the  expectation  of  wordliness,  selfish- 
ness, and  sin  is  only  too  surely  and  truly  realised  during 
the  early  and  better  part  of  their  life ;  and  the  scarcity  or 
rarity  with  which  an  early  piety  is  witnessed.  We  are 
anxious  to  awaken  and  secure  a  faith,  an  expectation  and 
a  practice  the  very  reverse  of  what  too  generally  prevails 
both  in  the  home  and  in  the  church. 

Elarly  and  continuous  piety  is  possible,  because:  The 
Tuxture  of  a  child  is  capable  of  all  the  essentials  of  a  true 
and  genuine  piety.  Many  instances  are  recorded  on  the 
sacred  page  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  actual 
possession  and  exhibition  of  this  piety,  as  Joseph,  Samuel, 
Hezekiah,  Josiah,  Daniel,  John  the  Baptist,  Timothy,  and 
.others.  If  actually  attained  in  those  cases,  the  possibility 
of  its  attainment  in  all  others  may  be  considered  as  settled  ; 
for  psychologically,  or  in  the  constituent  elements  of  their 
nature,  all  children  are  alike.  All,  too,  are  born  under  the 
same  economy  of  grace,  and  are  susceptible  of  and  open  to 
the  same  spiritual  and  sanctifying  influences.  It  is  not, 
then,  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  children  of  Christian 
parents,  at  least,  should  from  the  very  beginning  live  in  the 
fear,  the  love,  and  the  service  of  God.  Their  circumstances 
and  surroundings  are  all  in  favour  of  this,  unless  there  be 
gi'ievous  inconsistency  and  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  Then  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  ever-living 
and  ever-present  source  of  all  spiritual  life  and  beauty,  has 
undoubted  access  to  the  soul  of  the  child  even  during  its 
unconsciousness  and  helplessness,  and  on  through  its 
immaturity-— through  the  various  stages  of  its  growth, 
in  the  midst  of  life's  temptations  and  perils,  and  is  exer- 
cising agency  appropriate  to  its  changing  condition,  experi- 
ence, and  surroundings.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  were 
it  otherwise.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  child  be  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  mother's  womb  ?  So  soon  as 
it  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  trusting,  and  obeying  its 
parents  or  other  human  authority,  it  is  capable  of  learning, 
loving,  trusting,  and  obeying  God  the  great  source  of  all 
authority.  It  may  recognise  the  great  Unseen  and  Holy 
One ;  it  may  cherish  a  pure,  true,  and  tender  love  to  the 
ever-living,  ever-present,  and  everlasting  Friend;  it  may 
rest  in  and  trust  to  the  Almighty  care  of  the  heavenly 
Father  with  an  absoluteness  quite  exceptional ;  and  it  may 
promptly,  cheerfully,  and  unquestioningly  obey  the  righteous, 
supreme,  and  sovereign  will  of  God.    In  certain  respects 
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and  aspects,  indeed,  child  nature,  being  more  impressible  and 
free  from  the  temptations,  the  corroding  cares  and  anxieties 
and  unhappy  suspicions  incident  to  more  mature  years,  is 
greatly  more  susceptible  of  a  pure,  spiritual,  and  uplifting 
influence  than  are  grown  men  and  women.      Parents  ana 
the  church,  however,  have  been  slow  to  believe  the  truth  in 
this  direction ;  and  hence  the  nurture  of  the  children,  both 
in   the  home  and   in   the   church,   has   proceeded  on   the 
assumption  that,  as  a  rule  at  least,  early  manhood  or  woman- 
hood must  be  reached  before  piety  can  be  regarded  as  trust- 
worthy.     This  has  arisen  from  a  prevailing  misconception 
of  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  true  piety,  and  from  the 
common  habit  of  estimating  all  piety  by   the   forms  and 
manifestations  of  it,  which  are  peculiar  to  mature  life.    On 
this  point  we  quote  a  passage  from  the  invaluable  little  work 
of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod  on  Home  Education: — 
'*  Take  heed,  lest  you  expect  too  much  from  a  child,  and 
demand  the  same  kind  of  evidences  of  piety  and  principle 
from  him  as  from  a  strong  man  in  Christ.     What  would  be 
true  to  the  one  would  be  false  to  the  other  ;  and  the  life  may 
in  both  exist,  while  the  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself 
in  each  may  be  very  difierent.      Remember  the  young  and 
tender  plant  is  growing,  not  grown.     It  may  have  hardly 
risen  above  the  earth.     It  is  but  preparing  to  blossom  and 
bring  forth  fruit,  while  a  night's  frost  can  so  nip  its  buds  and 
suddenly  retard  its  progress,  that  it  may  seem  to  be  quite 
withered  and  dead,  though  it  still  lives  and  is  ready  soon 
again  to  rise  and  struggle  onwards  to  attain  its  full  strength 
and  beauty.      When,   however,  as  the  result  of  Christian 
education,  there  are  seen  in  a  child  even  such  features  of 
character  as  a  loving  heart,  a  disposition  to  follow  its  sense 
of  right,  an  habitual  endeavour  to  obey  its  parents  and  the 
like,  one  may  hope  that  such  streams  may  flow  from  a 
fountain  higher  and  deeper  than  the  child  can  yet  know  or 
ever  fathom,  and  that  its  future  progress  will  not  be  so 
much  from  death  to  life  as  from  some  real  life  to  life  more 
abundantly — not  so  much  from  darkness  to  light  as  from 
early  dawn  to  brighter  sunshine."    Again — 

Early  and  continuous  piety  is  possible :  Becntiae  of  the 
relation  children  sustain  to  Christ.  This  relation  is  certainly 
one  of  the  closest  and  most  tender.  He  has  not  left  the 
•church,  or  the  world  either,  in  any  doubt  as  to  what  he 
thinks  of  them,  how  he  feels  toward  them,  and  what  he 
does  for  them.  When  parents  brought  their  children  to 
him  in  the  faith  that  he  was  able  and  willing  to  bless  them, 
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the  disciples  repulsed  them,  thinking,  perhaps,  they  would 
be  troublesome  to  him,  that  he  could  have  little  interest  in 
them,  or  that  they  were  not  capable  of  receiving  any 
blessing  at  his  hands.  Let  us  mark  the  words  of  the  Siaviour 
and  see  how  he  rebuked  the  disciples,  and  how  from  the 
child-nature,  character,  and  condition,  he  showed  them,  and 
all  others  like  them,  down  to  the  end  of  time,  what  was 
indispensably  necessary  on  their  part  to  a  place  and  stand- 
ing in  his  kingdom,  and  how  near  the  children  were  to 
him.  "  When  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and 
said  unto  them,  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me, 
and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein. 
And  he  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his  hands  upon  them, 
and  blessed  them."  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  on  record  in  which  it  is  said  of  Christ  he  was 
"  much  displeased  "  ?  Whence  his  great  displeasure,  if  not 
the  culpable  ignorance  of  the  disciples  as  to  the  precious- 
ness  of  those  dear  children  to  him,  as  to  their  unconscious 
and  helpless  dependence  upon  him,  their  need  of  all  that 
he  could  be  to  them  and  do  for  them,  and  as  to  the  deep, 
strong,  and  undying  interest  he  cherishes  in  them.  He  was 
greatly  displeased  that  his  disciples  could  so  think  and  act 
as  that  he  the  master  could,  even  in  the  very  least  degree, 
be  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  well-being  and  welfare  of 
children.  Oh,  how  full  and  cordial  was  the  welcome  given  by 
him  to  the  little  ones  as  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  and  therefore 
the  objects  of  his  divinely  tender,  affectionate,  and  regal  care 
and  solicitude.  And  let  us  never  forget  that  "Jesus  Christ 
is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  (Heb.  xiii,  8.) 
If  children  are  thus  near  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  them,  not 
merely  as  the  children  of  Christian  parents,  or  as  baptised 
children,  but  simply  as  children,  then  they  are  at  the  very 
fountain  of  life  and  light,  of  truth  and  love.  And  if  so, 
then  surely  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  taught  to  know 
him,  to  love  him,  loyally  to  follow  him,  and  faithfully  to 
serve  him  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  consciously 
active  and  intelligent  life;  and  never  to  know  the  time 
when  it  was  not  so  with  them.  Let  us  never  suffer  our- 
selves, then,  to  think  of  them  ;  nor,  so  far  as  we  can  prevent 
it,  suffer  others  to  think  or  speak  of  them  as  by  birth  the 
children  of  wrath  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  children  of 
God  and  his  Christ — as  "  heirs  of  God  and  Joint  heirs  with 
Christ/'  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  which  they  are  the  sub- 
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jects.     Admitting,  then,  the   possibility  of  an   early  and 
continuous  piety,  the  question  arises — 

How  may  it  be  produced,  fostered,  and  TruUui^d  ?  A 
true,  genuine,  and  deep-toned  piety,  whether  in  the  young 
or  more  mature,  is  very  dependent  on  careful  and  dUigent 
culture.  Religion,  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  needs 
nurturing  and  most  unremitting  culture  if  it  is  to  reach 
anything  like  beauty,  symmetry,  and  perfection.  It  belongs 
to  our  spiritual  nature,  the  highest  region  of  our  complex 
being,  and  is  therefore  not  only  the  most  precious,  but  the 
most  delicate  of  all  our  treasures.  Whilst  the  production  of 
piety  in  children  is  to  be  traced  to  Qod  as  the  great  source 
of  all  grace  and  goodness,  still  it  is  a  law  of  his  moral 
administration,  that  he  has  made  it  largely  dependent  on 
the  action  of  others.  The  laws  of  God's  moral  kinordom  are 
as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  are  the  laws  of  his  physical 
kingdom,  because  based  on  natural  relations  and  on  what 
is  morally  and  eternally  fitting  and  right.  The  training  or 
nurture  of  children  is  one  of  those  duties  expressed  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  the  words,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
it  should  go,  and  when  it  is  old  it  will  not  depart  from  it" 
(Prov.  xxii,  6) ;  and  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  words, 
**  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  "  (Eph.  vi,  4).  The  responsibility  of  this  training,  with 
its  resultant  piety,  devolves  especially  upon  two  agencies — 
the  parents  and  the  church. 

1.  Upon  the  Parents. — The  family  is  Gods  institution. 
It  is  he  who  has  set  the  children  of  men  in  families.  It  is 
the  first  and  most  sacred  of  all  circles,  and  its  value  to  the 
happiness  and  progressive  advancement  of  the  race  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Only  a  base  and  impious  hand  could 
be  raised  to  loosen  its  foundations  and  destroy  it,  and,  if 
successful,  would  introduce  a  degree  of  wretchedness  and 
anarchy  into  society  beyond  conception.  It  is  designed  to 
be  the  type  of  heaven,  and  where  it  exists  according  to  the 
divine  intention,  it  is  found  to  be  truly  a  nursery  of  good 
subjects  of  the  realm,  good  members  of  the  church,  and 
citizens  of  heaven.  One  of  the  most  endearing  relations 
by  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  himself  known  is 
that  of  Father ;  and  when  we  have  truly  apprehended  what 
God  is  to  us,  and  what  we  are  to  him,  and  how  he  is 
training  us,  then  have  we  the  true  conception  of  what  we 
are  to  be  to  our  children,  and  of  what  they  are  to  be  to  us, 
and  of  how  we  should  train  them.  Parents  are  the  first 
and  naturally  appointed   teachers  and  guardians  of  the 
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children,  and  all  through  the  immature  part  of  their  life 
they  are  to  be  to  them  largely  in  the  place  of  God.  Every 
child  sent  into  the  home  is  a  trust  the  most  precious  from 
him,  and  of  every  one  the  parent  should  hear  him  say, 
''  Take  this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 
thy  wages ; "  train  it  for  the  service  of  earth  and  time,  for 
the  honour  and  glory  of  heaven  and  eternity.  Parents, 
however,  cannot  make  their  children  better  than  they  are 
themselves;  and  hence,  if  children  are  to  be  trained  by  them 
to  early  and  genuine  piety,  it  can  only  be  as  they  them- 
selves live  under  the  power  and  influence  of  true  religion. 
Assuming  that  the  parent  knows  God,  is  himself  God's  true 
child,  and  has  the  spirit  of  adoption  shed  abroad  upon  his 
heart,  as  a  spirit  of  love  and  confidence,  of  humility  and 
obedience  towards  the  heavenly  father,  in  what  way  or  by 
what  means  is  he  to  train  his  child  ? 

(1.)  By  considering  the  child  as  God*8. — It  is  of  great 
consequence  to  right  action  in  relation  to  the  child  that  this 
be  cherished  as  a  deep  and  sacred  conviction.     The  poet  has 

truly  said — 

"  In  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  ; 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy.  ** 

And  God  himself  says, ''  Behold,  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the 
soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine."^ 
(Ezek.  xviii,  4.)  This  being  so,  it  is  a  trust  the  highest 
and  most  sacred,  and  should  be  most  sacredly  regarded  as 
such.  Children  are  first  God's  and  then  the  parents',  but 
only  for  God's  sake.  At  the  very  hour  of  their  birth  they 
should  be  dedicated  in  prayer  to  God  whence  they  came 
and  whose  they  are,  and  thus  be  surrendered  or  given  up 
to  the  grace  and  love  of  God  with  an  unfaltering  faith  in 
his  wisdom  and  goodness  through  all  their  after  life.  And 
this  view  of  the  child's  fatherhood  must  be  kept  steadily 
in  sight,  while  this  consecration  of  it  to  God  is  repeated 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  act,  from  day  to  day. 

(2.)  By  a  consistent  Eocample. — It  is  of  the  utmost 
possible  moment  that  parents  be  and  do,  in  the  presence  of 
their  children,  all  that  they  desire  and  expect  them  to  be 
and  do.  Unless  they  have  the  influence  of  a  uniformly 
good  example  set  before  them  it  will  be  quite  in  vain  to 
expect  anything  like  good  results.  The  stream  can  never 
rise  above  the  ^untain.  What  the  parent  is,  however,  will 
exert  a  far  greater  moulding  influence  over  the  child  than 
what  he  intends.    It  is  the  real  spirit  of  the  inner  life-^ 
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that  which  is  known  to  God — which  will  ever  manifest 
itself,  whether  desired  or  not,  whether  thought  about  or 
not ;  and  this  must  ever  be  the  greatest  formative  power. 
It  will  and  must  come  out  in  the  glance  of  the  eye,  in  the 
word  of  the  mouth  ;  in  all  that  is  done,  yea,  and  all  that 
is  not  done.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  spirit  of  the 
family,  the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  and  the  effluence  for 
good  or  evil  which  emanates  from  it  on  general  society  out- 
side, and  all  around  the  domestic  sphere.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in 
Chi^tian  Nurtwre,  says,  with  great  truth,  cogency,  and 
insight,  "  There  are  Christians  who  intend  and  do  many 
things  for  their  children,  and  thus  acquit  themselves  of  all 
blame  for  their  character.  Here,  alas,  is  the  perpetual  error 
of  Christian  parents,  so  called,  that  they  endeavour  to  make 
up,  by  direct  efforts,  for  the  mischiefs  of  a  loose  and  neglect- 
ful life.  They  convince  themselves  that  teaching,  lecturing, 
watching,  discipline,  and  things  done  with  a  purpose  are 
the  sum  of  duty,  as  if  mere  affectations  and  will-works 
could  cheat  the  laws  of  life  and  character  ordained  by  God ! 
Your  character  is  a  stream,  flowing  down  upon  your 
children  hour  by  hour.  What  you  do  here  and  there 
to  carry  an  opposing  influence  is,  at  best,  only  a  ripple  on 
the  surface  of  the  stream.  It  reveals  the  sweep  of  the 
current,  nothing  more.  If  you  expect  your  children  to  go 
with  the  ripple  instead  of  the  stream  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed, understand  that  it  is  the  family  spirit,  that 
which  works  bv  an  unconscious,  unseen  power,  and  per- 
petually— the  silent  power  of  domestic  godliness^ — this  it 
IS  which  forms  your  children  to  God.  And  if  this  be  want- 
ing, all  that  you  do  beside  will  be  as  likely  to  annoy  and 
harden  as  to  bless." 

(3.)  By  Teaching. — ^Though  example  be  higher  than 
precept,  it  must  never  exclude  it.  The  perfection  of 
parental  and  religious  teaching  is  the  perfect  combination  of 
the  two.  The  home  is  the  school  where  religious  instruc- 
tion in  its  most  attractive  and  efficacious  form  should  be 
imparted ;  for  nowhere  can  we  expect  to  find  such  strong 
and  tender  affection  and  such  a  deep  and  true  interest  as 
are  found  there.  Parents  may  not  and  must  not  abdicate 
this  high  and  responsible  function — the  religious  trainingof 
their  children  by  the  communication  of  relis^ous  teaching. 
To  cast  the  spiritual  welfare  of  a  child  on  teachers 
or  servants,  or  other  official  persons,  is  little  short  of  cold- 
ness or  cruelty.  The  responsibility  and  burden  (A 
teaching  the  child  of  things  spiritual,  divine,  and  eternal 
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is  laid  by  Qod  upon  the  parents  first,  and  can  never  be 
transferred  to  the  shoulders  of  others ;  and  if  the  child 
is  to  be  taught  thus  directly,  even  for  a  single  hour, 
by  any  one  else,  they  should  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
where,  by  whom,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  learn. 
The  religious  life  of  the  child  is  too  delicate  and  precious, 
and  its  eternal  welfare  too  momentous  to  be  lightly 
entrusted  to  others.  No  other  human  being  in  all  the 
world  can  take  the  place  here  of  the  truly  Christian  parent, 
or  exert  such  influence,  authority,  and  power  over  the  child 
as  he  can.  And  from  whose  lips  may  a  child  be  eflfectually 
taught  of  the  Father  in  heaven  if  not  from  those  of  the 
father  or  mother  on  earth  ?  By  oral  instruction  a  child  may 
learn  much  of  God  the  Father,  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  the  sanctifier,  of  prayer,  of  love,  of  obedience, 
of  truthfulness,  of  self-denial  and  self-control,  and  also  of 
the  evil  nature  and  consequences  of  sin.  As  it  grows  older 
and  can  read  for  itself,  the  Bible,  God*s  own  word,  must  be 
the  text  book,  the  great  repertory  of  religious  instruction. 
"  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light."  (Ps.  cxix,  ISC') 
"  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. ' 
(Ps.  xix,  7.)  "  These  words  I  command  thee  this  day  shall 
be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest 
in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  (Deut. 
vi,  6,  7.)  Religious  instruction,  then,  must  be  based  on  God*8 
word,  and  if  conveyed  from  the  spirit,  in  the  spirit,  and  in 
faith,  the  Christian  parent  may  expect  to  see  his  own  dear 
child  grow  up  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  be  instrumental  in  uniting  him  to  himself  in  spiritual, 
Christian,  and  indissoluble  bonds. 

(4.)  By  Love, — While  the  understanding  of  children  is 
taught  to  "  know  the  highest  good,"  the  heart  must  be 
taught  to  "  love  the  highest  good."  And  how  can  this  be 
done  but  by  enveloping  them  in  the  mantle  of  a  true  and 
genuine  affection — by  giving  it  a  constant  and  fitting 
expression.  Love  is  God's  mighty  and  saving  power  over 
his  family.  As  manifested  by  him  we  see  it  is  wise, 
righteous,  and  self-sacrificing.  It  is  this  love  of  which  we 
here  speak  in  connection  with  parents  for  their  children — 
not  that  blind,  instinctive  aff'ection,  which  is  common  to 
the  whole  animal  creation  for  their  offspring,  and  which, 
when  alone,  will  manifest  itself  in  forms  most  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  children.     The  love  we  speak  of 
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is  nothing  other  than  God  s  love  in  us — not  an  unreasoning 
and  fitful  impulse,  which  is  severe  or  good,  rigorous  or 
indulgent,  just  as  the  passion,  the  whim,  or  caprice  of  the 
hour  may  dictate,  but  a  wise  and  principled  affection,  which 
never  loses  sight  of  the  true  and  lasting  good  of  the  child, 
and  therefore  its  true  and  enduring  happiness.  This  love 
will  maintain  authority,  and  by  its  attractive  beauty  and 
power  will  secure  the  love  and  obedience  of  the  child.  It 
will  not  only  knit  the  heart  of  the  child  to  the  parent  in 
true  and  abiding  love,  but  gradually  and  surely  draw  it  up 
from  the  human  to  the  divine,  and  fix  its  love  on  God  the 
everlasting  Father.  "  If  we  would  govern  a  child,"  says  a 
certain  writer,  "and  make  a  hero  of  him,  we  must  meet 
him  with  simple  love  like  his  own ;  for  then  he  will  be  a 
child  at  heart  in  sternest  manhood,  and  hope,  believe,  and 
endure  from  an  indwelling  consciousness  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  in  God,  except  when  we  forget  his  love  and 
refuse  to  bring  our  cares  and  sorrows  to  him,  and  trust 
him  as  the  author  of  a  mother's  heart,  the  giver  of  that 
affection  which  drew  us  to  its  bosom,  there  to  drink  in  life, 
there  to  conceal  our  tears,  there  to  nestle  in  the  waimth  of 
faith,  and  hope,  and  charity ;  for  all  the  graces  are  nurtured 
there.  The  parent  must  rule,  and  if  needs  be,  with  the 
rod  ;  but  still  that  rod  should  be  as  the  sceptre  of  love, 
budding  as  with  almond  blossoms,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
power  of  God  is  kindness." 

(5.)  By  Prayer. — This  in  the  family  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  is  the  direct  fellowship  of  the  soul  with 
God,  and  is  an  express  recognition  of  him  and  a  confession 
of  entire  dependence  upon  him  for  "  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things."  Parents  must  feel  that  without  the  assistance, 
smile,  and  blessing  of  God  upon  their  efforts  to  train 
their  children  for  him  all  will  be  futile  and  vain.  This  is 
in  fact  acknowledged  every  time  the  house  is  bent  before 
Gods  throne  of  grace,  ana  is  as  practically  denied  where 
prayer  is  neglected.  Time  will  not  allow  us  to  expand  here, 
but  we  may  just  briefly  indicate — 1.  Thai,  parents  should 
pray  for  themselves.  They  need  wisdom  and  grace  from 
on  high  to  train  their  children  aright,  and  this  must  be 
asked.  2.  They  must p^^ay  for  their  cidldren.  3.  Pray  "ivitii 
their  children.  Family  progress  in  true  piety  and  genuine 
religion  is  inseparable  from  family  prayer. 

2.  Upon  the  Church, — The  Church  is  a  community  of 
men  and  women  called  out  of  the  world,  having  a  common 
faith,  spirit,  and  work,  and  seeking  a  common  end — the 
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glory  of  God,  the  salvation  of  men,  aud  the  destruction  of 
all  evil.  Their  great  vocation  is  to  witness  for  Christ  and 
of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  the  Redeemer  and 
Saviour  of  the  world;  and  thereby  to  witness  also  for  God 
the  Father,  since  he  and  the  Father  are  one.  Thinking  the 
thoughts  of  Christ,  feeling  the  feelings  of  Christ,  and 
choosing  the  will  of  Christ  they  are  in  the  world  miniatures 
of  Christ,  his  epistles,  and  in  measure,  his  continued  incar- 
nation among  men.  Built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  chief  corner-stone.  He  is 
the  head,  they  are  the  members.  Now,  if  the  relation  of 
children  to  Christ  be  as  we  have  indicated  in  a  former  part 
of  this  paper,  surely  their  relation  to  the  church  must  be  of 
the  closest  and  tenderest  kind,  and  the  church  cannot  be 
carrying  out  the  design  or  fulfilling  the  will  of  her  Lord, 
if  she  be  in  any  way  neglectful  of  the  children  or  indifier- 
ent  to  their  spiritual  training  and  welfare.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  the  spirit  of  Christ,  if  not  in  the  church  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  life  and  action  of  Christ,  if  not  in  the 
Church  ?  And  is  it  not  his  purpose  to  bless  and  save  the 
children  largely  through  the  Church  ?  In  Old  Testament 
times  the  commandment  was,  "  Gather  the  people  together, 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear  and  that  they  may 
learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and. observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law :  and  that  their  children  which  have  not 
known  anything  may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your 
God."  (Deut.  xxxi,  12,  13.)  And  the  Psalmist  of  Israel 
wrote  thus: — "He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob  and 
appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers, 
that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children: 
that  the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the 
children  which  should  be  born ;  who  should  arise  and  declare 
them  to  their  children ;  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in 
God,  and  not  forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  his  com- 
mandments :  and  might  not  be  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn 
and  rebellious  generation,  a  generation  that  set  not  their 
heart  aright,  and  whose  spirit  was  not  steadfast  with 
God."  (Ps.  Ixxviii,  6-8.)  In  the  New  Testament  economy 
the  law  in  this  respect  remains  unchanged,  save  only  as 
it  is  sublimed  and  made,  if  possible,  still  more  sacredly 
binding.  The  Church's  commission  is, "  Disciple  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you 
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alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19,  20.)  Representatively  in  the  apostle  Peter,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  ''the  keys  of  the  kingdom,"  and  in 
very  solemn  circumstances,  the  special  obligation  was 
laid  upon  the  Church,  "  Feed  my  lambs."  (John  xxi,  15.) 
In  the  institution  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  have 
a  high  and  holy  agency,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
parents,  for  the  religious  education,  or  as  Knox  put  it,  "  the 
(Jodly  upbringing  of  the  children."  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
that  the  practice  of  the  Church,  in  this  direction,  is  not  at 
all  in  harmony  either  with  the  spirit  or  the  design  of  her 
divine  head  and  Lord.  Its  natural  tendency,  and  its  issue 
in  fact,  is  to  estrange  many  of  her  children  from  her,  and 
drive  them  into  the  waste  of  the  world,  to  feed  on  the  husks 
and  ashes  which  it  only  can  give.  Treated  as  aliens  and 
not  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  Christ  and 
his  Church,  they  come  to  act  accordingly. 

We  have,  for  long,  felt  that  there  is  a  missing  link 
between  the  children  and  the  Church,  and  increasingly 
so  as  the  years  pass  away;  and  that  the  lack  of  early 
piety  while  traceable,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  parental 
neglect,  is  ti*aceable  no  less  to  the  neglect  of  the  Church, 
and  to  false  conceptions  of  her  true  relation  and  obliga- 
tion to  the  children.  How  may  the  missing  link  be 
supplied  ? — is  a  question  requiring,  yea,  demanding  the  most 
earnest  attention.  Its  restoration  would  prove  an  untold 
blessing,  and  would  tell  powerfully  on  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  the  enlargement  of  the  Church,  and  the  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  righteousness,  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  paper  has  already  exceeded,  we  fear,  its  due 
limits :  we  will  therefore  draw  it  to  a  close  by  briefly  point- 
ing out  a  path  which,  if  followed,  might  supply  what  is 
lacking  in  church  organization,  and  secure  the  children  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  (1.)  Regard  all  children  as  Christ's. 
(2.)  Regard  all  children  baptised  by  the  pastor  as  brought 
thereby  within  the  sphere  of  the  Church  and  forming  part 
and  parcel  of  it.  In  baptism  they  are  thus  far  disciplined 
and  Christianized.  (3.)  Let  the  pastor,  along  with  the  elders 
or  deacons,  as  representing  the  Church,  hold  themselves 
responsible  to  Christ  for  teaching  such  children  to  observe 
all  he  has  commanded.  He  who  said  "  baptize"  also  said 
"  teach."  Teaching  may  be  regarded  as  the  more  important 
half  of  the  commission.  (4.)  Administer  baptism  to  no  child 
without  first  receiving  the  assent  and  consent  of  the  parents 
or  guardians  that  the  child  be  thus  taught  of  ChnBt  by  the 
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Church.  (5.)  An  early  and  abiding  association  of  the  child 
with  sacred  things — the  sanctuary  and  its  worship,  the 
Supper  and  its  observance.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  child  should  not  only  attend  public  worship  with 
the  parents  and  gu  irdians,  but  sit  down  to  the  Supper  along 
with  them,  eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  cup  in  remembrance 
of  Christ,  having  its  meaning  and  import  explained  to 
them — just  as  the  children  of  Hebrew  parents  partook  of 
the  Passover  along  with  them,  and  had  its  significance 
taught  them.  (6.)  Let  the  Sabbath  School  be  considered  a 
branch  of  the  Church,  all  its  teachers  being  members  of  the 
Church,  and  elected  by  the  Church  as  elders  and  deacons 
are  elected — the  teachers  choosing  their  own  superintendent, 
and  the  pastor,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  having  the  general 
supervision  of  the  school.  This  election  might  take  place 
every  five  years.  (7.)  Insist  upon  as  early  as  possible  an 
attendance  at  Church,  and  School,  and  Bible  Class,  and 
endeavour  to  procure  regularity. 

By  some  such  means  as  these,  in  conjunction  with  faithful 
home  training,  we  should  expect  to  find  an  early  and  con- 
tinuous piety  developed  in  connection  with  most,  if  not  all 
of  our  children.  We  should  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of 
witnessing  them  growing  up  children  of  the  kingdom,  trees 
of  the  Lord's  own  right  hand  planting — saved  to  God,  to 
Christ,  to  the  parents,  to  themselves,  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  world. 

JOHN  MILLER. 


SHORT    PAPERS.-No.   2. 
PROVIDENCE. 

There  is  a  misty  idea  in  many  men's  minds,  as  if  "  Provi- 
dence "  were  separate  from  the  Father,  the  Son,  or  the  Holy 
Ghost;  a  fourth  person,  or  a  separate  department  in  the 
Godhead.  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  us  so.  Paul  and 
Silas  were  going  into  Bithynia,  but  "the  Spirit  suffered 
them  not.**  It  is  not  said  "  they  were  hindered  by  God's 
providence,"  though,  probably,  that  would  be  the  way  of 
expressing  it  in  our  day.  It  was  the  same  Spirit  that 
enlightened,  renewed,  and  sanctified  them  who  also  managed 
their  outward  affairs  for  them,— opened  the  way  for  them 
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to  go  in  one  direction,  and  barred  the  way  from  going  in 
another. 

It  has  been  observed  that  "  the  Bible  contains  or  exhibits 
no  department  of  God's  dealings  with  men  which  has  not 
either  conversion  or  sanctification  for  its  object."  And 
when  the  Spirit  reproves  ["  convicts  "]  the  world  of  sin,  and 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment  (John  xvi,  8),  it  is  not 
for  the  mere  sake  of  the  sorrow,  but  for  what  the  sorrow  i3 
so  well  fitted  to  lead  to — submission  and  conversion.  We 
call  it  "  the  work  of  the  Spirit,"  as  far  as  concerns  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart.  But  if  those  feelings  are  brought  about 
(as  in  most  cases  they  are)  through  occurrences  in  our  lives 
or  surroundings,  then  w^ call  it  "Providence."  In  reality, 
it  is  the  same  worker  who  is  at  work. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  courteous  reader,  that  since 
sin  has  come  into  the  world  it  is  a  good  thing  that  sorrow 
came  with  it  ?  Think  of  the  sin  without  the  sorrow  that 
it  brings !  If  the  medicinal  products  of  nature,  poisonous 
when  used  in  sufficiency  for  food,  were  all  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  how  "  deaths  from  poisoning  "  would  swell !  So,  if 
sin  had  no  sting  and  left  no  soitow,  how  many  more  souls 
would  be  destroyed  by  it !  Now  the  Spirit  is  one ;  and  all 
his  manifestations  are  for  the  end  of  benefiting  man.  And 
the  inward  uneasiness  and  sorrow,  and  the  outward  circum- 
stances that  bring  (or  intensify)  the  sorrow,  are  all  parts  of 
the  administration  of  the  unseen  God,  who  cares  for  us,  and 
loves  us,  and  desires  to  save  us. 

And  is  it  not  an  inspiring  thought  to  the  child  of  God 
that  the  same  Spirit  who  has  been  whispering  to  him  of 
truth  and  duty,  of  Christ  and  heaven,  also  manages  all  his 
outward  life  and  circumstances !  Even  as  we  learn  to  know 
that  what  men  call  "  Nature  "  is  just  "  God  working,"  so 
also  we  learn  at  last  to  know  that  what  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  '*  Providence  "—often  not  knowing  what  we 
meant  by  it — is  the  Holy  Spirit  managing  and  governing 
our  affairs  and  us. 

THE  GODHEAD  AS  REVEALED  IN  NATURE. 

"  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth,"  says  David, 
in  the  nineteenth  psalm,  speaking  of  God's  works.  Their 
doctrine  or  teaching  had  gone  abroad,  and  men  ought  to 
have  understood  it.  The  Christian  takes  great  comfort  in 
seeing  God*s  goodness  displayed  in  creation  and  providence 
around  him.    He  finds  himself  encompassed  on  every  side 
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by  the  Deity.  Now,  did  God  only  begin  to  speak  to  him 
through  his  works  and  acts  after  his  conversion  ?  Did  he 
not  speak  to  him  thus,  before  also  ?  Look  how  Paul  charges 
the  heathen  world  with  sin,  in  that  "  when  they  knew  God, 
they  glorified  him  not  as  God."  It  is  a  great  pity  so  many 
Christians  think  that  while  inside  of  Scripture  revelation 
all  is  grace  and  love,  outside  of  it — in  God's  universe — all 
is  law  and  punishment.  Paul  told  the  Greeks  at  Lystra, 
"  Nevertheless,  God  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  and  fruit- 
ful seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness." 
Now,  as  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  men  should  know 
God  as  good  and  merciful  than  as  wise  and  powerful,  does 
the  Deity  only  manifest  himself  as  to  the  latter  and  not  at 
all  as  to  the  former  in  his  works  ?  Paul  says,  "  The 
invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are 
clearly  seen,  being  undei'stood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead ;  so  that  they  are  with- 
out excuse."  All  men  will  admit  that  the  existence,  and 
power,  and  wisdom,  of  the  great  First  Cause  are  clearly 
enough  seen  in  nature.  But  are  these  all  of  "  the  invisible 
things  "  of  God  ?  Is  not  his  "  Godhead  "  seen  there  ?  And 
if  so,  are  not  his  mercy  and  goodness  seen  ? 

It  was  so  with  the  poor  African  to  whom  Livingstone 
spoke  of  Christ's  love  and  works.  He  said  he  had  often 
wondered  if  there  were  no  being  greater  than  himself,  who 
made  him,  loved  him,  and  cared  for  him  ?  And  he  drank  in 
the  further  instruction  that  the  white  man  brought  to  him 
as  something  he  had  been  in  his  heart  praying  for.  And 
when  the  [heathen]  "  man  of  Macedonia "  stood  at  Paul's 
bedside,  and  cried,  "  Come  over  and  help  us ! "  were  there 
no  such  men,  in  very  flesh  and  blood,  in  Macedonia,  waiting 
and  longing  for  clearer  teaching?  having  already  learned 
from  Nature  and  Providence  around  them  (and  Nature  and 
Providence  are  only  two  departments  of  the  Spirit's  \oork) 
that  God  was  good  and  merciful,  as  well  as  mighty.  It 
was  thus,  doubtless,  with  Cornelius.  He  lived  up  to  the 
light  he  had ;  and  God  sent  him  more  light !  And  if  there 
were  more  Corneliuses,  there  would  be  more  Peters  sent ! 

I  remember,  in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  preaching  the 
first  Gospel  sermon  a  band  of  Pagan  Ojibway  Indians,  on 
the  North  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  had  ever  listened  to.  My 
friend  spoke  first,  in  this  style : — "  Brothers,  you  hnow  that 
the  Great  Spirit  made  the  world,  and  all  things  therein. 
You  are  not  so  ignorant  and  blind  as  some  tribes  of  men, 
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who  think  there  is  no  great  and  good  Spirit."  And  as  the 
interpreter  gave  them  this,  they  gave  a  grunt  of  assent,  and 
seemed  pleased,  and  listened  eagerly  for  more.  He  con- 
tinued, "  But  perhaps  you  have  never  thought  much  about 
the  Great  Spirit  [*  Keeshi-Manitou ']  being  very  good,  and 
kind,  and  merciful,  as  well  as  very  great  and  wise.  And 
perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  his 
Son  to  die  for  us,  and  to  answer  for  all  our  sins  against 
him.  And  the  Great  Spirit  has  put  all  these  things  in  a 
book ;  and  we  want  to  teach  you  what  is  in  that  good  book, 
and  to  teach  your  children  to  read  the  words  in  the  book, 
so  that  you  all  may  please  God,  and  go  and  live  with  him 
after  you  die." 

Now,  this  was  the  "  inductive  "  plan  of  reasoning.  They 
already  believed  in  a  great  Supreme  First  Cause.  They 
ought  to  have  known  he  was  good  and  merciful  (they  only 
had  a  dim  apprehension  of  it).  They  felt  guilt  when  they 
did  cruelty  and  wrong,  though,  doubtless,  they  tried  to 
smother  that  feeling.  Now,  here  they  learned  how  this 
wrong  could  be  forgiven.  No  doubt  they  often  wondered 
if  the  Great  Spirit  ever  spoke  to  men ;  they  imagined  he 
had  spoken  to  their  demi-gods.  Here  they  learned  he  had 
put  his  great  truths  in  a  book.  They  often  thought  of  the 
"  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  "  of  the  future,  where  no  enemy 
could  ever  come.  Here  they  learned  more  closely  what 
"  Ish-pe-ming  "  [heaven]  was,  and  how  it  could  be  obtained 
by  every  humble  heart  through  Christ.  And,  no  doubt, 
they  had  often  felt,  as  every  ungodly  man  at  times  feels, 
that  God  was  far  more  merciful  to  them  than  they 
.  deserved !  And  the  very  softness  of  feeling  that  follows 
such  a  conviction  prepares  the  heart  to  receive  further 
truth.  May  we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  if  the  God- 
head is  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made  (Rom.  i,  20), 
his  mercy  is  not  absent  in  the  lesson  ?  His  plaUy  by  which 
his  law  is  satisfied,  while  the  law-breaker  is  forgiven,  is  not 
revealed  in  nature ;  but  the  fact  of  his  being  full  of  mercy 
and  compassion  is  daily  forced  upon  the  attention  of  ALL 
men! 

WILUAM  SMITH,  NEWMARKET,  ONTAKIO. 


Sometimes,  even  without  »  teacher,  the  afiUcted  Pagan  has  "  felt  after 
God,  if  haply  he  might  find  him."  A  poor  Indian  mother  once  thus  ordered 
her  prayer  :  '*  0  thou  Great  Being,  woo  hast  taken  awav  my  ddld — ^if  any 
aach  there  be — have  mercy  npon  me  and  heal  my  heart. 
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THOUGHT. 

A  WRITER,  characterised  by  wide  culture,  keen  penetration, 
and  pure  aspiration,  says  that  ''  Liberty  is  the  mother  of 
every  good  thing,"  that  "  Truth,  piety,  virtue,  delight  them- 
selves in  liberty;"  and  that  "wherever  conscience  and 
thought  are  free  there  is  a  crowd  of  chances  in  favour  of 
good."  These  are  weighty  words,  and  find  a  response  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  hearts  and  minds.  As  we  read  or  hear 
such  words  their  music  thrills  us,  and  we  catch  ourselves 
saying,  "  Amen."  We  seem  to  feel  that  they  give  expression 
to  one  of  our  purest  and  most  permanent  sentiments — to  wit, 
our  love  and  veneration  for  liberty,  and  the  good  which  by 
means  of  it  we  may  obtain.  For  everywhere  man  loves 
freedom.  It  charms,  it  fascinates  him  ;  and,  while  he  may 
not  believe  that  it  will  infallibly  bring  him  all  heavenly 
and  earthly  blessings,  he  is  conscious,  nevertheless,  that 
without  it  he  will  not  possess  much,  if  any,  of  the  highest 
good.  Therefore  he  desires  to  be  free — free  to  think — free 
to  speak — free  to  act.  Freedom  in  these  and  other  respects 
he  claims  as  his  right.  He  may  forego  that  right ;  but  if  he 
does  he  tramples  on  one  of  the  imperial  laws  of  his  nature, 
and  becomes  the  slave  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and,  per- 
chance, vice.  This,  however,  he  has  not  wholly  done.  At 
times,  indeed,  he  may  seem  as  if  he  did  not  care  for  liberty, 
but  anon  he  has  dared  to  assert  his  right  to  be  free  to  think, 
speak,  and  act.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty, 
man  endeavours,  in  a  measure,  to  carry  out  the  splendidly 
human  and  beautifully  divine  injunction,  "  Prove  all  things ; 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  Paul  said  that,  and  clearly 
he  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  freedom  of  thought.  He 
was  a  rationalist  of  the  highest  and  best  type.  He  was  a 
free  thinker  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term.  Around  the 
words  "rationalist"  and  "free  thinker"  much  odium  is  thrown 
in  these  times.  To  be  a  "  rationalist"  or  a  "free  thinker"  is  to 
expose  oneself  to  much  suspicion  and  uncharitable  comment. 
And  yet  Paul  was  both.  In  all  his  thinking  he  was  nobly 
reasonable  and  free.  He  tested  all  things  and  insisted  that 
other  men  should  do  the  same.  It  seemed  to  him  that  to 
prove  all  things  was  the  inalienable  right  of  men.  Freedom 
of  thought  was  to  him,  as  it  is  to  every  man,  a  high  and 
sacred  privilege.  It  is  a  privilege  the  best  spirits  of  our 
race  have  used. 

Now,  whether  thought   is   wholly  a  spiritual  force,  or 
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whether  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  physical  and 
spiritual  conditions,  or  whether  it  is  the  product  of  physical 
conditions  alone,  need  not  concern  us  at  present.  Suffice  it 
to  note,  meanwhile,  that  thought  in  man  is  the  power  by 
which  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty  are  apprehended.  Wedded 
to  freedom,  thought  dares  to  lay  its  hand  on  everything 
within  its  reach.  All  things  within  the  range  of  its  vision 
thought  scans.  Believing  in  its  right  to  know  all  that  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  know,  thought  travels  far  and  wide  in 
search  of  knowledge.  It  explores  the  infinite  domains  of 
truth,  beauty,  goodness,  and  life.  It  seeks  to  understand 
mankind.  It  grapples  with  all  their  physical,  social,  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  problems.  It  endeavours  to 
know  nature — tries  to  discover  her  laws  and  hidden  forces, 
and  trace  the  unity  of  purpose  underlying  her  varied 
phenomena.  It  even  presses  itself  into  the  presence  of  God; 
for  thought  would  understand  him  also.  It  would  know 
what  he  is  in  himself — what  are  his  relations  to  the  universe 
in  general — what  his  relations  to  mankind  in  particular.  It 
would  know  whether  the  Christ  of  history  is  the  supreme 
revelation  of  the  Father  in  heaven.  It  would  know  whether 
the  Bible  is  really  the  Word  of  God  to  men — how  it  was 
uttered — whether  every  word  in  the  Bible  is  true  and  useful. 
According  to  the  measure  of  its  power  thought  seeks  to 
understand  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these  and  other 
objects.  It  would  find  out  the  truth,  gaze  on  the  beauty, 
and  grasp  the  goodness  discoverable  in  all  beings  and 
things.  Hence,  with  undaunted  fearlessness,  indomitable 
energy,  irrepressible  longing,  and  conscious  freedom,  thought 
pursues  its  difficult,  and  all  but  limitless,  path  in  search  of 
the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  I  say  "  all  but 
limitless  path,"  because  there  are,  I  presume,  limits  to 
human  thought.  It  arrives  at  a  point,  or  points,  where  it 
must  stop.  It  sometimes  reaches  a  region  where  impene- 
trable darkness  broods — where  no  rays  of  light  are  to  be 
had.  What  and  where  these  limits  are  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  tell.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  within  them  it  is 
the  province  of  thought  to  look  at,  examine,  criticise,  and 
test  all  beings  and  things.  It  is  thus  science  is  created, 
corrected,  and  enlarged;  art  perfected;  history  rightly 
interpreted;  government  adjusted  ;  social  problems  solved; 
industry  promoted ;  religion  developed ;  and  civilisation 
advanced.  It  is  thus  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
extended  and  error  destroyed.  It  is  thus  the  spirit  of 
progress  is  kept  ever  young,  fresh,  strong,  and  beautiful.  It 
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is  thus  mankind  are  assisted  to  rise  into  the  higher  regions 
of  life  where  they  may  enjoy  purer  light  and  be  the  children 
thereof.  But  deprive  thought  of  the  liberty  of  pursuing  its 
brilliant  course,  do  not  permit  it  to  examine,  criticise,  and 
test  all  objects  within  its  reach,  and  you  at  once  hallow 
ignorance,  indolence,  and  slavery.  You  cripple  science,  mar 
art,  neglect  history,  let  government  become  misrule,  throw 
social  problems  aside,  dwarf  religion,  deface  civilisation, 
crucify  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  shear  mankind  of  their 
true  manhood.  You  close  up  some  at  least  of  the  fountains 
of  spiritual  life,  and  assert  that  darkness  is  better  than  light. 
That  is  precisely  what  those  do  who  make  and  impose 
creeds.  These,  as  we  all  know,  are  the  product  of  thought. 
Their  relation,  then,  to  thought  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
very  close  one.  The  kinship  of  creeds  and  thought  is  near. 
The  latter  gives  birth  to  the  former;  and  the  ofispring 
comes  into  the  world  somewhat  in  this  way : — Men  think 
of,  examine,  study  a  given  object.  They  attempt  to  know 
its  nature.  By  and  bye  they  come  to  think  that  they  have 
discovered  its  nature  and  the  meaning  thereof.  Their  dis- 
covery they  make  known  in  so  many  words.  For  instance, 
our  theologians  think  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  of  man,  or  of  immortality,  or  of  religion,  or  of 
human  destiny.  These  learned  and  deeply  thoughtful  men 
think  on  one  or  all  of  these  objects,  and  give  out  their 
thoughts  with  regard  to  them.  They  declare  what  God  is, 
what  Christ  is,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  what  man  is, 
what  immortality  is,  what  religion  is,  what  the  Bible  is. 
What  our  theologians  have  thought  on  these  high  objects 
has  been  put  into  so  many  propositions.  These  define  God. 
They  define  Christ.  They  define  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
define  man.  They  define  religion.  They  define  the  mean- 
ing and  end  of  the  Bible.  Creeds  are  made  so.  It  is 
assumed  by  them  that  all  the  knowledge  which  can  be  had 
of  the  objects  with  which  they  are  occupied  has  been 
acquired.  The  limits  of  truth  with  regard  to  God  have 
been  reached.  There  is  no  more  light  to  be  had  on  his 
being,  attributes,  and  ways.  It  is  so  with  regard  to  Christ. 
We  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  his  nature,  work,  and 
power.  It  is  so,  too,  with  reference  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  so  also  as  regards  man,  immortality,  religion,  the  Bible, 
and  human  destiny.  The  sum  of  knowledge  on  these 
objects  of  thought  is  obtained,  and  is  now  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  creeds :  or  if  there  is  other  knowledge  to  be 
gained  it  must  not  contradict  or  conflict  with  what  is  in 
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these.  The  assumption,  then,  which  creeds  make  is  great 
It  is  too  great  altogether.  It  is,  moreover,  baseless.  The 
creeds  arrogate  to  themselves  the  function  of  prophet  and 
interpreter  of  the  highest  truths.  They  demand  that  all 
who  come  within  the  range  of  their  influence  and  power 
shall  accept  their  dicta  as  the  final  utterance  of  truth.  They 
demand  that  we  shall  not  think  for  ourselves,  but  simply 
receive  the  few  or  the  many  logical  and  definite  propositions 
they  contain.  Thus  creeds,  the  offspring  of  thought,  plainly 
just  do  what  they  can  to  suppress  freedom  of  thought.  The 
children  attempt  to  strangle  the  parent.  It  is  an  unnatural 
procedure ;  but  they  cannot  help  themselves.  It  is  their 
nature.  Were  it  possible  so  to  construct  creeds  as  that  they 
would  be  elastic,  expansive,  and  indefinite,  then  they  might 
not  cramp,  fetter,  or  enslave  freedom  of  thought ;  but  to 
construct  them  so  would  be  to  make  them  useless.  For  a 
creed  that  is  not  rigid,  exact,  definite,  and  dogmatic  can 
serve  no  purpose ;  unless,  indeed,  to  indicate  the  point  of 
thought,  or  belief,  reached  at  a  given  period.  But  if  such 
a  creed  should  admit  that  beyond  that  point  other  truths 
may  be  gained  it  proclaims  its  own  uselessness.  It  abdicates 
the  function  creeds  in  general  perform.  It  does  not  inter- 
fere with  freedom  of  thought  or  the  spirit  of  progress.  But 
that  is  alien  to  the  very  essence  of  all  creeds.  These  are 
nothing  if  they  are  not  imperious  and  dogmatic ;  and  from 
their  nature  we  expect  that  they  will  declare  war  on  free- 
dom of  thought.  They  say,  "  This,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
truth.  This,  and  this  alone,  must  be  believed."  Thev 
announce  that  the  realm  of  truth  has  been  explored,  and  all 
that  is  most  worthy  of  belief  discovered.  They  insist  that 
thought  shall  move  henceforth  and  for  ever  within  their 
circle — that  thought  shall  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  them.  Thus  it  comes  that  creeds  endeavour  to 
suppress,  bind,  fetter,  and  even  strangle  freedom  of  thou^t 
Under  their  tyranny  freedom  of  thought  is  impossible. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith. 
This  is  the  dominant  religious  creed  of  our  country.  That 
creed  is  large.  It  is  exact.  It  is  logical.  It  is  dogmatic. 
What  then?  Simply  this — we  must  think  of  Qod,  of 
Christ,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  man,  and  of  destiny  in  the 
terms  set  forth  in  that  creed.  Our  theology  must  be  in 
harmony  with  its  statements,  our  science  in  agreement  with 
its  utterances,  our  ideas  of  man  in  accord  with  its  notioni 
of  him,  our  interpretations  of  the  Bible  in  concord  with  ill 
word,  or  we  shall  be  regarded  as  unbelievers  or  ^persecatedi 
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it  may  be,  as  heretics.  We  must  know  (Jod,  go  to  Jesus 
Christ,  understand  our  Bible,  learn  our  destiny  through  that 
creed.  We  cannot  be  left  alone  with  our  own  thoughts, 
and  God,  Jesus,  and  the  Bible.  No,  the  creed  comes  and 
insists  on  dictating  what  we  shall  think — what  believe.  It 
says  to  our  thought — "Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
farther."  This  is  intolerable.  Freedom  of  thought  rebels 
against  it.  And  are  not  the  existence  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  the  teaching  of  modern  science,  the  progress  of 
biblical  criticism,  and  the  advance  of  liberal  religious 
thought  unmistakable  signs  of  that  rebellion  ?  As  a 
denomination,  we  refuse  to  accept  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Gk)d  whom  that  creed  sets  forth 
is  not  our  God ;  or  if  he  is  our  God,  the  doings  therein 
attributed  to  him  we  repudiate.  W^e  declare  that  he  has 
not  done  what  that  creed  affirms  he  has  done.  The  Christ 
of  that  creed  is  not  the  Christ  in  whom  we  believe  ;  or  if  he 
is,  we  deny  that  his  relation  to  and  doings  for  mankind  are 
such  as  that  creed  sets  forth.  We  simply  cannot  receive 
that  creed,  because  many  of  its  statements  are,  as  we  think, 
utterly  untrue.  We  claim  the  liberty  to  think — the  liberty 
to  believe  ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  liberty  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  God,  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
man  are,  in  many  important  respects,  other  than  they  are 
represented  by  that  creed.  What  we  claim  for  ourselves 
we  are  prepared,  I  trust,  to  grant  to  all  others.  For  the 
liberty  to  think,  the  liberty  to  believe  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  every  man.  To  rob  him  of  that  is  to  take  from 
him  one  at  least  of  his  brightest  and  best  possessions.  But 
this  is  what  all  creeds  attempt  to  do.  They  seize  thought 
and  would  shackle  it ;  but  thought  is  not  to  be  shackled. 
It  is  free,  and  means  to  remain  so. 

While,  then,  the  relation  which  creeds  maintain  towards 
freedom  of  thought  is  very  close,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
disastrous.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  strength  and  sway 
is  freedom  of  thought  fettered.  This  is  a  great  evil  under 
the  sun,  and  ought  to  be  put  away.  But  how  ?  By  sweep- 
ing all  creeds  out  of  existence.  "  What !  would  you  have 
churches  to  be  creedless  ? "  Precisely  so.  Bear  in  mind 
we  are  dealing  with  fixed,  dogmatic  creeds — creeds  imposed 
on  men  as  the  final  utterance  of  truth.  Now,  such  creeds 
are  in  no  way  necessary  to  the  true  life  of  any  church. 
They  are  in  no  way  conducive  to  its  spirituality  and 
mission.  Creeds  can  never  bring  the  members  of  a  church 
into  close  fellowship  with  one  another.    They  can  never 
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bring  men  and  women  into  close  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Depend  upon  it, 
Christianity — that  is,  the  religion  of  Jesus — the  religion  he 
quickens,  cherishes,  and  develops  in  the  human  soul  can 
live  and  thrive  there,  and  make  men  beautiful  in  righteous- 
ness, peace,  and  joy  without  the  assistance  of  the  Westmin- 
ster, or  any  other  creed,  ancient  or  modern.  Depend  upon 
it  that  religion,  and  indeed  all  religion,  is  a  spirit.  It  is  a 
life,  and  not  a  set,  or  body,  of  sharply  defined  propositions 
which  may  be  accepted.  No,  Christianity  is  not  a  creed. 
I  do  not  forget  that  all  religion — the  Christian  religion  as 
well — must  have  doctrine.  This  Is  necessary  to  that.  But 
if  we,  who  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  Christianity,  would 
believe  it,  we  have  abundance  of  doctrine  in  the  warm, 
glowing,  and  beautiful  words  of  the  living  Christ,  and  of 
those  whom  he  inspired  to  write  for  our  benefit.  With  the 
Bible  in  our  hand  and  the  living  Christ  in  our  heart,  I  do 
not  see  that  anything  of  an  alarming  nature  could  possibly 
happen  to  churches  if  all  creeds  were  annihilated.  "  But 
would  we  not  wrangle  over  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Christ  V  Perhaps  we  would.  We  could  scarcely 
do  that,  however,  over  his  spirit.  There,  I  think,  all 
Christians  would  agree.  It  is  the  spirit  that  gives  life  and 
unity.  Anyhow,  it  appears  to  me  that  Christ — the  living, 
present  Christ  and  his  word  are  all  the  creed  necessary  for 
any  church.  No  church  need  sufier  from  being  creedless.  In 
truth,  every  church  would  be  much  better  without  the  creeds. 
That  these  should  be  swept  away  is  demanded  by 
Christianity.  Their  extinction  is  called  for  by  freedom  of 
thought.  The  spirit  of  progress,  the  extension  of  knowledge, 
the  deepening  of  religious  feeling,  the  broadening,  enridi- 
ing,  and  elevation  of  a  higher  and  purer  Christian  manhood 
insist  that  creeds  shall  not  stand  in  their  way.  If  it  be 
true  that  freedom  of  thought  is  the  birth-right  of  all  human 
souls — if  it  be  true  that  God  has  destined  them  to  search 
for  truth  and  to  live  it — if  it  be  true  that  the  many-leaved 
volume  of  nature  ought  to  be  studied  that  the  word  of  the 
Great  Creator  written  there  may  be  understood  and  felt — 
if  it  be  true  that  the  Bible,  which  contains  another  word  of 
God,  ought  to  be  pondered  thoroughly  that  its  meaning  may 
be  seen  and  felt — if  it  be  true  that  Christ,  the  greatest  and 
most  luminous  word  of  the  Father,  is  not  yet  seen  and  felt 
in  all  the  charm  of  his  living  power  and  beauty — if  it  be 
true  that  truth  is  limitless — if  it  be  true  that  there  is  still 
greater  and  sweeter  light  to  be  had  than  men  now  possess 
— ^if  all  that,  and  more  of  a  similar  nature,  be  true — and 
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surely  we  all  believe  it  to  be  true — then  the  creeds  must 
not  be  permitted  to  block  up  our  path.  We  must  refuse 
their  bondage,  and  think,  and  speak,  and  act  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  God  and  Christ  have  made  us  free.  There  is 
room  in  God — room  in  Christ — room  in  man — room  in  the 
universe  for  all  freedom  of  thought.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
to  think.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  us,  and  will  guide 
us  into  all  truth.  The  same  Spirit  is  upon  all  men,  and 
where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  We  must 
not  part  with  our  freedom.  We  must  not  wear  the  shackles 
of  the  creeds.  The  spirit  of  these  is  bondage.  They  have 
light,  it  is  true.  But  their  light  is  dim.  Contrasted  with 
the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  the  light  of  the  creeds  is 
as  the  feeble,  flickering  rays  of  the  rushlight  to  the  strongs 
clear,  brilliant  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  is  not  for  us,  then,  who  are  baptised  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord — it  is  not  for  us  on  whom  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  rests,  to  consign  ourselves  to  the  guidance  and 
control  of  creeds.  No,  no  ;  it  is  not  for  us  to  do  that.  We 
must,  on  the  contrary,  keep  our  mind  and  heart  open  and 
free  to  him  whose  Spirit  is  the  light  of  the  world  and 
illumines  all  human  souls.  Rest  assured,  these  are  not 
abandoned  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  whirl  on  through  life 
in  darkness  and  unheeded.  No;  that  Spirit  is  near — 
awfully  near,  to  the  souls  sprung  from  him.  Under  his 
guidance,  therefore — in  the  strength  of  our  freedom  of 
thought— in  the  majesty  of  our  manhood — in  the  purity  of 
our  aspiration  towards  what  is  good  and  fair — in  the  deep, 
warm  conviction  that  we  are  on  God's  earth  to  seek  for  and 
live  in  heavenly  light,  let  us  dare  to  think  our  own  thoughts 
of  the  Father  and  his  Christ,  of  Christianity,  of  the  Bible, 
of  human  destiny.  The  last  rays  of  light  on  these  and 
other  objects  have  not  beamed  upon  mankind.  Our  light 
is  great,  but  it  will  yet  increase.  The  spirit  of  progress  has 
not  reached  its  limits.  It  is  working  everywhere  in 
mankind,  impelling  them  on  to  further  search  for  truth. 
Be  it  ours,  then,  to  keep  our  mind  and  heart  open  and  free 
to  the  inspiration,  control,  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord.  Be  it  ours,  in  defiance  of  the  clamour  oi  creeds,  ta 
go  in  thought  and  life  whithersoever  he  leads  ;  so  shall  we 
become  stronger,  freer,  fairer  in  moral,  social,  mental,  and 
religious  life.  The  beauty  of  the  Lord  shall  be  upon  us, 
our  works  shall  be  established,  and  we  shall  assist  our 
brothers  to  rise  into  sweeter,  softer,  and  purer  light. 

GILBERT  PATEBSON. 
No.  16.  T  Vol.  4. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    ACTIVITIES    OUTSIDE    AND    INSIDE    OF 

THE    CHURCHES.* 

All  Christian  activities,  just  because  they  are  Christian, 
must  in  some  way  be  related  to,  and  must  in  some  form 
have  sprung  out  of,  the  Christian  Church.  Christian 
activities  are  the  activities  of  Christian  people,  and  every 
Christian  man  and  woman  belongs  to  the  Church  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  his,"  and  Christian  people  of  every  name  are 
members  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  eminently  appropriate 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  these  times  various  Christian 
Activities  have  sprung  into  existence  which  are  not  under 
the  control  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  and 
for  the  results  of  which  no  one  section  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  alone  i^esponsible.  In  view,  then,  of  this  fact, 
I  humbly  submit  for  due  consideration  the  following 
propositions : — 

1.  The  Christian  Church,  as  originally  constituted,  is 
capable  of  developing  activities  suflScient  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  masses — the  conversion  of  the  world. 
It  is  no  business  of  ours,  meantime,  to  enquire  which  of 
the  existing  forms  of  church  government  is  the  most 
Scriptural;  to  ask  what  church,  as  regards  its  order  and 
<5onstitution,  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment pattern.  Thoughts  of  Episcopacy,  Independency, 
and  Presbyterian  ism  aside,  the  Church  founded  by  Christ 
and  reared  by  his  apostles  was  fully  equipped  for  the 
great  work  given  it  to  do.  Temporal  endowments  it  had 
none,  nor  did  it  seek  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  took 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  its  goods ;  in  spiritual  endowments 
it  was  rich  as  the  promises  of  God,  and  it  was  filled  with 
the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  work  it  was 
called  upon  to  do  was  great  and  arduous ;  but  implements 
sufficient  for  its  aocomplishment  were  placed  in  its  hands. 
The  conflict  with  evil  it  had  to  wage,  the  battle  with  sin 
it  had  to  fight,  might  be  stem  and  long;  but  if  it  fought 
with  the  Lord's  weapons,  and  paid  strict  heed  to  his  Divine 
directions,  victory  was  sure.  With  the  memory  of  the 
<;ross  behind,  with  the  hope  and  promise  of  the  crown 
before,  with  the  living  and  life-giving  truth  in  present 
possession,  and    the    Divine    Spirit  working   in   all  and 

♦  We  once  more  give  two  papers  this  quarter  from  the  same  pen,  ear 
reason  being  that  the  one  is  Doctrinal  and  the  other  Practical. 
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through  all,  the  Church  in  its  early  days  was  a  power 
which  nothing  could  withstand.  Superstitions  hoary  with 
age,  and  idolatri&s  buttressed  with  long  established  customs 
and  rites,  fell  before  it.  The  face  of  society  was  changed, 
and  it  seemed  that  ere  long  great  voices  would  be  heard 
saying,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  his  Christ."  Alas!  that  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
for  this  the  church  alone  is  to  blame.  Nothing  has  been 
arbitrarily  withheld  which  was  really  needful  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  enterprise  of  bringing  the 
world  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare 
are  still  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds. Let  them  be  wielded  in  Gods  name,  under  his 
command^  and  for  his  glory,  and  the  church's  youth  will 
be  renewed,  her  slumbering  activities  revived,  and  her 
mission  blessed  with  abundant  success. 

2.  The  Christian  Church  in  our  day  has  not  been  so 
aggressive  in  her  activities  as  she  ought  to  have  been.  The 
fact  is  patent,  and  the  reasons,  at  least  some  of  them,  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  masses  have  been  gradually  drifting 
away  from  church  and  church  privileges.  If  we  mistake 
not,  there  is  a  growing  aversion  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
as  a  class,  and  a  disposition  to  look  upon  them  as  self- 
seekers,  time-servers,  or  hypocrites.  Faith  in  religion  as  a 
source  or  means  of  blessing  to  mankind  is  being  rudely 
shaken.  The  spirit  of  reverence  for  sacred  things  has 
decreased,  and  institutions,  once  held  in  honour,  are  treated 
with  disrespect.  The  breach  between  the  church  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  has  been  widening,  and  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  day  is  how  to  reach  and  win  back  to  the  fold 
the  non-church  goers  in  our  vast  centres  of  population.  The 
church,  with  all  her  existing  activities  and  agencies,  seems 
like  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks,  unable  to  make  any  sensible 
impression  upon  the  heaving,  seething  mass  of  surrounding 
ungodliness.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Has  the  pride  of  wealth  and 
position  blighted  her  spiritual  life,  and  caused  many  within 
her  pale  to  dwell  careless  after  the  manner  of  the  Zidonians  ? 
Has  a  limitarian  creed  weakened  her  power  for  good,  lead- 
ing her  to  give  stones  for  bread,  to  utter  a  universal  call 
which,  with  a  limited  provision  behind,  was  seen  and  felt 
to  be  hollow  and  unreal  ?  Have  her  sectarian  strifes  and 
jealousies,  her  selfish  aggrandising  spirit,  her  heresy  hunt- 
ing and  impatience  of  everything  that  seemed  opposed  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past  caused  ner  to  be  distrusted,  and 
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made  her  Gospel  testimony  to  be  rejected  ?  More  than  all 
else,  has  her  complicity  with  the  nefarious  liquor  traffic  of 
our  country  brought  her  to  be  like  the  hosts  of  Israel  before 
the  men  of  Ai,  weak  in  presence  of  her  foes  ?  Whatever 
be  the  explanation,  the  Christian  Church  in  our  day  is  not 
accomplishing  the  work  which  might  reasonably  be  expected 
at  her  hands.  It  is  our  humble  opinion,  yea,  our  firm  con- 
viction, that  until  she  arise  and  shake  herself  clear  of  this 
terrific  drink  system,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  our  age  and 
nation,  the  church's  energies  must  be  paralyzed,  and  her 
activities  rendered  of  comparatively  little  avail,  so  far  as 
aggressive  effort  is  concerned.  The  Lord  will  not  fight  with 
her,  and  for  her,  so  long  as  there  is  in  her  midst,  hugged  to 
her  bosom,  such  an  accursed  thing. 

3.  Other  agencies  are  springing  up,  seeking  to  do  what 
the  church  ought  to  have  done,  but  has  failed  in  doing.  Of 
these  it  is  meet  that  mention  should  first  be  made  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation.  Men  of  noble  Christian  character 
founded  it,  and  such  men  have  ever  since  been  the  backbone 
of  this  movement,  which  has  been  as  life  from  the  dead  to 
thousands.  But  the  church,  as  such,  at  first  did  not  look 
upon  it  with  favour,  and  even  yet  its  attitude  towards  it. 
although  improving,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  there  should  have  been  any 
necessity  for  temperance  reformers  undertaking  the  work 
which  more  properly  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church. 
Had  the  Christian  activities  inside  been  of  a  right  kind, 
and  had  they  been  directed  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  right  object,  this  activity  of  the  temperance  enterpi-ise 
outside  the  Christian  Church  would  not  have  been  called 
for. 

As  to  the  newest  phase  of  this  great  movement — the 
Blue  Ribbon  Union — our  sentiments  find  fit  expression  in 
the  words  of  the  old  Hebrew  Psalm — "  When  the  Lord 
turned  again  the  captivity  of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter  and  our 
tongue  with  singing.  .  .  .  The  Lord  hath  done  great 
things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  The  reports  that  reach 
us  from  those  places  where  Mr.  Francis  Murphy,  Mr.  R  T. 
Booth,  and  Mr.  William  Noble — a  noble  trio — have  been 
labouring,  are  simply  marvellous.  The  exclamation — 
"What  hath  God  wrought!"  comes  spontaneously  to  the 
lips.  This  Gospel  temperance  movement  seems  to  cast  a 
wonderful  spell  on  all  who  come  within  the  sweep  of  its 
influence.     Ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  have  long  held 
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aloof  from  the  noble  cause;  the  slaves  of  appetite  who 
seemed  to  be  beyond  redemption ;  wine  merchants  and 
publicans  who  were  driving  a  lucrative  business ;  and  the 
titled  gentleman  who  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
have  each  and  all  felt  its  constraining  power,  and  donned 
its  simple  badge.  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing ;  it  is  marvel- 
lous in  our  eyes."  We  cannot  but  sincerely  wish  that  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be 
caught  in  the  tempest  of  temperance,  as  it  has  been  called, 
which  has  swept  over  the  county  of  Forfar.  Surely  the 
day  is  breaking,  and  the  shadows  that  have  lain  so  long 
and  so  heavily  on  our  beloved  land  are  fast  fleeing  away. 
God  grant  that  it  may  be  so! 

Reference  may  next  be  made  to  the  activities  of  an 
evangelistic  nature  that  are  not  connected  with  any  particu- 
lar denomination.  It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  a 
healthy  sign  when  such  activities  are  multiplying  on  every 
hand.  In  the  city  from  which  I  come  evangelistic  services 
of  an  undenominational  character  are  held  weekly — I  might 
almost  say  nightly — all  the  year  round.  Two  young  men, 
of  good  position,  excellent  character,  and  zealous  spirit,  with 
a  band  of  workers,  which  they  have  gathered  around  them, 
labour  incessantly  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  they  have  been  blessed  with  a  considerable 
measure  of  success.  Some  of  their  methods  may  not  approve 
themselves  to  every  one ;  but  that  good  has  been  done  none 
can  dispute.  Still  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  evangelistic  services  outside  the  church  running  to  seed. 
They  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  class  of  so-called  evangelists 
who,  neither  by  education  nor  character,  are  fit  for  the 
work  they  take  in  hand.  Some  there  are  who  go  about  the 
country  holding  evangelistic  meetings  who  leave  anything 
but  a  salutary  influence  behind  them.  The  genuine 
evangelist  I  honour,  and  his  work  I  love  ;  but  the  man  of  a 
coarse  type,  rude  and  unlettered,  who  takes  to  preaching 
because  he  likes  to  hear  himself  speak,  and  is  too  lazy  to 
labour  at  an  honest  trade, — my  whole  soul  riseth  in  revolt 
against  such  a  man  as  that.  Have  we  not  seen  him,  some 
of  us,  and  have  we  not  witnessed  the  evil  results  of  his 
visit?  Such  characters  bring  the  noble  work  into  dis- 
repute, creating  an  unfortunate  prejudice  against  evangelis- 
tic services.  In  the  meetings  of  such  persons  sacred  things 
are  handled  in  a  most  unsacred  way.  The  name  of  our 
blessed  Lord  is  bandied  about  with  unholy  familiarity,  as  if 
he  were  such  an  one  as  we  are  ourselves.    Experiences  are 
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related  in  a  manner  that  shocks  all  sense  of  propriety,  and 
gives  only  too  good  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  mock  and 
Bcoff.  A  spurious  kind  of  piety  is  generated  and  fostered 
vrhich  consists  simply  in  attendance  at  religious  services, 
and  singing  sacred  hymns.  The  duties  of  home  are 
neglected,  and  the  graces  of  humility,  self-denial,  and  true 
Christian  modesty  are  left  uncultivated.  All  who  do  not 
conform  to  this  particular  type  of  religion,  however  sincere 
may  be  their  attachment  to  the  Saviour  and  his  cause,  are 
set  down  as  unconverted,  or  denounced  as  enemies  of  the 
Cross.  The  very  term  conversion  is  degraded,  and  the 
glorious  Gospel  itself  is  dishonoured  by  those  who  profess  to 
be  its  best,  if  not  its  only,  friends.  Would  that  every 
ordained  minister  would  himself  do  the  work  of  an  evan- 
gelist, and  save  the  sweet  Evangel  from  falling  into  such 
unhallowed  hands.  From  such  reflections  as  these  I,  of 
course,  exempt  the  evangelistic  services  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  and  others,  whose  praise  is  in 
all  the  churches,  and  for  whose  abundant  and  self-denying 
labours  Christians  of  every  name  might  well  be  profoundly 
thankful.  The  Lord  bless  and  prosper  them  yet  more  and 
more,  and  may  the  increase  be  such  as  will  make  hell 
tremble  and  heaven  rejoice  ! 

Amongst  the  Christian  activities  outside  the  church,  those 
of  the  Salvation  Army  have  come  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  The  author  of  Heathen  England,  a  fascinating  little 
book,  giving  an  account  of  the  establishment,  growth, 
system,  and  success  of  the  Salvation  Army,  says  : — "We  are 
not  and  will  not  be  made  a  sect.  We  are  an  army  of  soldiers 
of  Christ,  organized  as  perfectly  as  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish,  seeking  no  church  status,  avoiding  as  we  would 
the  plague  every  denominational  rut,  in  order  perpetually 
to  reach  more  and  more  of  those  who  lie  outside  every 
church  boundary."  The  same  authority  tells  us  that  they 
have  no  wish  for  any  to  be  connected  with  them  save  those 
whose  one  purpose  is  "  the  rescue  from  sin  and  hell  of  those 
who  are  farthest  from  God  and  righteousness."  "  We  only 
desire,*'  he  says,  "  to  form  and  keep  up  outside  every 
denominational  circle  a  body  as  large  as  we  can  of  free 
shooters,  for  the  express  purpose  of  assaulting  with  spiritual 
weapons  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  without  the  church, 
but  who  unlike  us,  are  still  in  rebellion  against  God."  (P.  145.) 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  some  of  the  methods  adopted, 
and  however  much  we  may  deplore  those  unfortunate 
collisions  with  "  the  powers  that  be  "  of  which  we  hear  again 
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and  again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  aim  of  these  people  i» 
a  right  noble  one,  and  that  their  success  hitherto  has  been 
truly  marvellous.  I,  for  one,  cannot  but  think,  that  the 
very  existence  of  such  an  army  so-called,  and  the  trophies  it 
has  won,  is  a  telling  rebuke  to  the  churches  of  our  land. 
Why  have  such  moral  wastes  as  these,  which  this  army 
seeks  to  reclaim,  been  allowed  to  exist?  What  has  the 
church  been  doing  that  she  has  not  gone  after  the  lost,  and 
sought  to  rescue  the  perishing  ?  When  the  church  has  been 
so  apathetic,  inditFerent,  or  helpless,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
another  agency  has  in  the  providence  of  God  sprung  up 
which,  notwithstanding  extravagances  and  blunders,  is 
evidently  proving  itself  to  be  a  means  of  blessing  to  thou- 
sands ?  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  it  is  easy  to  pick  holes 
in  other  people's  work,  but  far  more  profitable  to  do  better 
work  yourself."  And  until  we,  who  are  inside  the  church, 
can  do  better  work,  and  as  much  of  it,  let  us  look  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army  with  a  generous  eye  and  a 
sympathetic  heart.  Mistakes,  of  course,  have  been,  and  will 
be  made.  No  human  organization  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
It  might  not  be  possible  for  us  to  work  on  their  lines  and 
with  their  weapons,  but  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  "  God 
hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  which  are  mighty."  There  is  one  feature  in  this 
movement  in  which  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  and  that  is  the 
stand  of  uncompromising  hostility  taken  against  the 
accursed  drink.  So  long  as  they  are  able  to  rob  the  publican 
of  his  prey,  and  succeed  in  redeeming  from  a  vicious  life  the 
outcasts  of  society,  so  long  will  we  wish  them  and  bid  them 
God-speed  in  their  noble  work.  The  Lord  protect  this 
great  movement  from  the  perils  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
guide  it  so  that  its  good  shall  not  be  evil  spoken  of. 

In  view  of  all  the  Christian  activities  outside,  Christian 
churches  had  better  look  to  their  spurs,  and  would  do 
well  to  set  their  house  in  order.  If  inside  activities  are  not 
strengthened,  and  purified,  and  multiplied,  those  outside 
may  by  and  bye  leave  the  church,  so  to  speak,  high  and  dry 
upon  the  beach.  A  tide  is  flowing  fast,  of  which,  if  the 
church  does  not  take  advantage,  and  spread  her  sails  to  the 
breeze,  she  will  suffer,  it  may  be,  irreparable  damage  and 
loss.  It  is  high  time  for  her  to  awake  out  of  sleep  and  be 
up  and  doing.  Such  activities  as  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
service  of  song  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  Mission  or  Evangelistic  services,  must  have  new  life 
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infused  into  them.  This  is  no  time  for  the  pulpit  to  give 
forth  an  uncertain  sound,  no  time  for  each  section  of  the 
church  to  be  labouring  merely  to  further  its  own  schemes 
and  serve  its  own  ends ;  no  time  for  internal  discord,  strife, 
and  division ;  no  time  for  the  many  to  leave  the  work  to  be 
done  by  the  few  ;  but  it  is  a  time,  an  earnest  stirring  time, 
when  every  man  should  be  at  his  post,  working  with  a  will, 
stretching  out  helping  hands  to  his  fellow-labourers,  bidding 
them  be  of  good  cheer,  for — 

''  Men  pass  away,  but  good  deeds  done 
For  God  shall  still  remain  ; 
Though  stars  should  fail,  aud  moon  and  sun, 
The  good  man  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

"  Great  thoughts,  calm  words,  unswerving  faith, 
Have  never  striven  in  vain  ; 
They  Ve  won  great  battles  many  a  time, 
And  so  they  shall  again.'' 

JAMES  FOOTI. 


IS  THE   USE  OF  THE  TERM    "COVENANT"   BY  THE  WEST- 
MINSTER DIVINES  SCRIPTURALP 

The  term  Covenant  is  pre-eminently  a  Scriptural  term. 
It  occurs  with  remarkable  frequency — upwards  of  250 
times — in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  certain  portions — 
notably  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — of  the  New. 
Where  the  word  Testament  stands  in  the  authorized 
version,  the  revised  version  gives,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  word  Covenant  instead,  putting,  however,  the 
word  Testament  in  the  margin.  The  American  Committee 
would  have  preferred  that  the  word  covenant  be  everywhere 
substituted  for  testament  without  an  alternate  in  the 
margin,  except  in  Hebrews  ix,  15-17.  Modern  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the  original 
term,  rendered  sometimes  testament  and  sometimes  cove- 
nant in  the  authorized  version,  is  better  rendered  by 
covenant  than  by  testament,  the  former  corresponding 
better  to  the  analogous  Hebrew  term.  As  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  term  two  opinions  have  been  held. 
According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  eai 
Not  unfrequently,  as  it  would  appear,  parties  entering  into 
a  covenant  or  agreement  feasted  together.  By  others  it 
is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  cut  or  divide.    The 
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sacrificial  victim  having  been  slain  and  cut  in  twain,  the 
parties  to  the  covenant  passed  between  the  divided  parts, 
solemnly  pledging  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  compact 
made.  (See  Gen.  xv,  8-11 ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  18,  19.)  This  latter 
is  doubtless  the  correct  derivation,  but  into  critical  questions 
of  this  nature  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter.  The  term 
covenant  occupies  a  most  conspicuous  place  in  Holy  Writ, 
and  plays  an  all-important  part  in  the  development  of 
God*s  redemptive  scheme.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is 
pre-eminently  a  covenant-making  and  covenant-keeping 
God.  All  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  this  sinful  world 
are,  in  one  respect  or  other,  covenant  blessings.  Is  it  not  in 
virtue  of  his  covenant  with  Noah  that  seedtime  and 
harvest  are  still  continued  to  our  thankless  race  ?  And 
is  it  not  because  of  his  covenant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  so  hopefully  of  the  world's  future  and  the  salvation 
of  men  ?  To  understand  the  nature,  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment, to  perceive  the  harmonious  relationship  of  the 
respective  covenants  God  has,  from  time  to  time,  made 
with  man,  is  a  source  of  no  little  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  reverent  student  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Westminster  divines,  in  drawing  up  those  symbolic 
books  which  are  still  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
larger  denominations  of  our  land,  could  not  well  avoid  the 
use  of  this  time-honoured  and  frequently-occurring  term. 
They  did  not  seek  to  do  so.  They  make  free  use  of  it;  and 
the  point  we  wish  briefly  to  discuss  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
their  use  of  it  be  scriptural.  One  thing  is  common  to 
the  Scriptures  and  the  subordinate  standards — viz.,  they 
both  speak  of  two  covenants  in  particular,  a  first  and  a 
second.  The  numerous  and  various  covenants  referred  to 
in  the  Bible,  with  minor  exceptions,  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  First,  there  are  the  covenants  entered  into 
between  man  and  man — Abraham  and  Abimelech,  for 
example  (Gen.  xxi,  27).  Second,  those  entered  into  between 
man  and  God  (See  2  Kings  xxiii,  3 ;  and  2  Chron.  xv,  12). 
Third,  the  covenants  God  himself  has  spontaneously  and 
graciously  made  with  man.  These,  as  the  stream  of  revela- 
tion flows  on,  are  all  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  or 
subordinate  to  the  two  covenants  of  which  Paul  speaks  in 
his  fine  allegory  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  These  two  covenants  are 
identical  with  the  first  and  second,  or  the  old  and  new, 
which  are  treated  of  at  large  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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If  they  are  not  sjmonomous  with  the  two  dispensations, 
they  are  the  root  whence  they  spring,  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  respective  economies 
gather.  The  kernel  of  Judaism  was  that  covenant  which 
has  waxed  old  and  vanished  away ;  the  root  of  Christianity 
is  the  new  covenant  which  is  established  on  better  promises, 
and  which  shall  endure  for  ever.  Sinai  is  associated  with 
the  one  covenant  as  the  sphere  of  its  establishment,  Calvary 
with  the  other.  Moses  was  mediator  of  the  old ;  Christ  is 
mediator  of  the  new.  Each  was  dedicated,  confirmed,  or 
ratified  with  blood;  in  the  one  case  with  the  blood  of 
calves  and  of  goats,  in  the  other  with  the  blood  of  Christ 
himself.  The  first  was  made  with  the  people  of  Israel  as 
a  people,  the  second  is  made  with  believers  in  Jesus,  the 
true  seed  of  Abraham,  in  their  individual  capacity.  The 
blessings  conveyed  by  the  one  were  more  of  a  national  and 
temporal  kind ;  the  benefits  wrapped  up  in  the  other  are 
more  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  nature,  and  may  be  enjoyed 
by  individuals  irrespective  of  tribal  or  national  distinctions. 
I^w  is  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  first  covenant ; 
grace  and  truth  are  the  prime  features  of  the  other.  The 
one  gendereth  to  bondage ;  the  other  raiseth  to  the  highest 
freedom.  The  old  was  the  ministration  of  condemnation 
and  death ;  the  new  is  the  ministration  of  righteousness, 
life,  and  peace.  There  was  a  glory  in  the  one,  but  it  is 
fairly  and  for  ever  eclipsed  by  the  glory  that  excelleth  of 
the  other. 

There  is  a  sense  indeed  in  which  the  new  covenant,  so 
glorious  and  so  enduring,  is  older  than  the  old.  But  for 
the  second,  which  in  course  of  time  superseded  the  first,  the 
first  had  never  been.  The  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai  did  not  precede  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
apostle  Paul  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  covenant 
which  was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which 
was  430  years  after  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make 
the  promise  of  none  efiect.  The  principle  of  the  new 
covenant  was  in  operation  before  the  old  Sinaitic  covenant 
was  formally  ratified  among  the  people  of  Israel.  The  germ 
of  the  new  covenant  is  contained  in  the  promises  given  to 
the  patriarchs.  The  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would 
justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached  before  the 
Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  "  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed."  (Gal.  iii,  8.)  The  old  covenant,  of  itself,  apart 
from  the  regnant  principle  of  the  new,  could  not  suffice  for 
the  salvation  of  the  soul,  else  Paul  could  never  have  said, 
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"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in 
his  sight,  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  (Rom. 
iii,  20.)  Even  those  who  lived  in  the  times  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  had  accepted  its  terms,  required  to  exercise 
faith  in  that  Gospel  promise  which,  like  a  thread  of  gold, 
runs  through  all  the  dispensations.  The  old  covenant  has 
served  its  temporary  purpose,  and — Old  Testament  Messianic 
promises  being  fulfilled — has  given  place  to  that  which  is 
new  and  everlasting.  It  is  of  immense  importance  that  the 
relation  of  the  old  to  the  new,  and  the  new  to  the  old,  be 
clearly  understood. 

We  trust  we  are  now  prepared  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
question  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  "  Is  the  use 
of  the  term  *  Covenant '  by  the  Westminster  divines  Scrip- 
tural ?"  The  subordinate  standards  speak  of  a  first  and 
second  covenant,  but  we  fail  to  see  in  what  is  said  with 
respect  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  Scriptural  truth.  The  two  covenants,  accord- 
ing to  the  symbolic  books,  are  the  so-called  covenant  of 
works  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so-called  covenant  of  grace 
on  the  other.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  with  which  the  term  covenant  occurs,  neither 
of  these  expressions  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  We  do 
not  indeed  condemn  them  on  this  account.  There  are 
theological  words  and  phrases  which,  though  not  found  in 
Scripture,  are  yet  expressive  of  Scripture  truth.  Still, 
considering  the  frequency  with  which  the  term  covenant 
occurs,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  Westminster 
divines  did  not  adopt  Scriptural  phraseology.  Our  surprise 
is  increased  when  we  remember  that  the  first  time  God  is 
represented  in  Scripture  as  making  a  covenant  with  man, 
it  is  not  with  Adam,  but  with  Noah.  But  what  saith 
the  Confession  of  Faith  t  "  The  first  covenant  made  with 
man  was  a  covenant  of  works,  wherein  life  was  promised  to 
Adam,  and  in  him  to  his  posterity,  upon  condition  of  perfect 
and  personal  obedience."  (Chap.vii,  sect.  2.)  Now,  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  the  term  covenant  is  not  found  in  the 
language  used  by  the  Creator  to  the  firat  man.  If  there 
was  such  a  covenant  made,  how  comes  it  that  the  term  was 
not  employed  ?  Can  another  instance  be  found  of  the 
thing  being  present  without  the  word  to  express  it  ?  The 
absence  of  the  term  with  respect  to  the  first  man  should 
have  made  theologians  pause  ere  they  spoke  of  any  covenant 
whatever  being  made  with  Adam.  Strangely  enough,  an 
argument  in  support  of  this  Adamic  covenant  of  works  is, 
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by  some,  drawn  from  a  passage  in  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Hosea.  "But  they,  like  men  (margin,  like  Adam),  have 
transgressed  the  covenant."  (Chap,  vi,  7.)  If  the  Confes- 
sional dogma  of  the  covenant  of  works  needs  suppoi*t  from 
such  a  passage,  it  stands  self -convicted  of  unscripturalness. 
For,  granting  that  the  proper  rendering  is  not  like  men,  but 
liJce  Adam,  and  granting  that  the  reference  is  to  the  first 
man — ^although,  after  all,  this  may  be  questioned — it  has 
still  to  be  proved  that  the  covenant  transgressed  was  a 
covenant  of  works  such  as  that  of  which  the  standards 
speak.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  referred  to  in  Hosea,  all  that  is  meant  by  the  com- 
parison may  simply  be  that  those  transgressoi*s  in  the  days 
of  the  prophet  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression— they  did  what  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  do. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  proof  text  given  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  support  of  the  statement  with 
respect  to  the  covenant  of  works  is,  Galatians  iii,  12,  "  And 
the  law  is  not  of  faith,  but  the  man  that  doeth  them  shall 
live  in  them."  It  is  as  clear  as  noonday  that  the  apostle  is 
here  referring  not  to  the  Edenic  but  the  Sinaitic  law.  The 
words  he  quotes  have  respect  to  the  old  covenant  into 
which  the  people  entered,  but  which  they  did  not  keep 
(See  Jer.  xxxi,  32) ;  and  he  quotes  them  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  the  fruitfulness  of  the  works  of  the  law  with 
the  efficacy  of  faith,  so  far  as  justification  is  concerned. 
His  great  Scriptural  argument,  which  he  here,  as  elsewhere, 
wields  against  the  rampant  legalism  of  his  day — viz.,  "The 
just  shall  live  by  faith,"  or  "  the  just-by-faith  shall  live," 
gives  no  support  whatever  to  the  idea  of  a  covenant  of 
works.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the 
Adamic  constitution  and  its  relation  to  Adam's  posterity, 
it  certainly  implied  no  contrast  between  works  and  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  progenitor  of  the  race.  If  he  had  stood, 
it  would  have  been  by  faith  and  not  merely  by  works.  He 
fell  inwardly  by  unbelief  before  he  outwardly  transgressed, 
through  disobedience,  the  positive  Edenic  law.  And  if  so, 
does  it  not  interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  our  view  of 
the  Adamic  dispensation  to  have  it  constantly  held  up  to 
us,  by  the  Westminster  divines  and  their  followers,  as  a 
covenant  of  works?  "If  the  name  given,"  says  David 
Russell,  of  Dundee,  "  to  the  Adamic  constitution  does  not 
interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  men's  views  of  its  nature, 
and  if  it  does  not  mar  the  correctness  of  their  views  of  the 
covenant  of  peace  as  ratified  by  Immanuel,  it  were  idle  to 
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object  to  it/*  (On  the  Adamic  and  Mediatorial  Dispenaa- 
tionSy  2nd  ed.,  p.  26.)  But  these  are  very  important  ifa. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  Confessional  use  of  the  term 
covenant  does  lead  to  both  the  evils  referred  to,  so  that  it 
is  not  idle  to  object  to  it.  It  does  mar,  and  that  sadly,  the 
correctness  of  many  a  man's  views  of  the  covenant  of  peace  as 
ratified  by  Immanuel.  It  is  painfully  suggestive  of  a  break- 
down in  God's  eternal  purpose  with  respect  to  man  s  eternal 
welfare.  "  Man,  by  his  fall,"  says  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
"  having  made  himself  incapable  of  life  by  that  covenant, 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  make  a  second,  commonly  called 
the  covenant  of  grace."  (Chap,  vii,  sect.  3.)  Was  God's 
original  plan,  then,  frustrated  ?  Did  the  fall,  so  to  speak, 
take  him  by  surprise,  and  lead  him  to  make  a  new  aiTange- 
mentwith  his  creature  man?  Was  it  not  rather  anticipated 
— we  say  anticipated,  not  decreed — and  was  not  provision 
made  beforehand  for  man's  recovery  ?  Was  not  the  Christ, 
who  was  manifested  in  these  last  times,  foreordained  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  Have  we  not,  as  believers, 
been  chosen  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that 
we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  ? 
The  two  covenants  of  the  Confession  do  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  compatible  with  "The  eternal  purpose  which  he  pur- 
posed in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  It  is  always  with  fallen, 
never  with  unf alien,  man  that  the  Bible  speaks  of  God 
establishing  his  covenant.  And  the  second  or  new  covenant 
to  which  such  prominence  is  given  in  some  parts  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  bears  scarcely  any  resem- 
blance at  all  to  the  second  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace, 
as  exhibited  in  the  Westminster  standards.  Instead  of 
making  a  clear  distinction,  as  Scripture  does,  between  the 
old  covenant  and  the  new,  these  standards  speak  of  a 
different  administration  of  the  covenant  of  grace  under  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  respectively.  There  is  a 
mixing  up  of  the  old  covenant  of  Scripture  with  the 
so-called  covenant  of  works  made  with  Adam,  and  also  a 
mixing  up  of  the  old  covenant  of  Scripture  with  the 
so-called  covenant  of  grace.  If  the  Westminster  divines 
had  spoken  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  as  a  covenant  of  works, 
and  of  the  new  covenant  as  ratified  by  the  death  of  Christ 
as  a  covenant  of  grace,  their  statements  would  have  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  than  they 
are.  Nowhere  do  the  inspired  writers  speak  as  these  divines 
do,  of  a  different  administration  of  the  same  covenant.  The 
two  covenants  of  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  stand  out. 
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in  their  respective  characteristics,  in  sharp  contrast  the  one  to 
the  other.  PaiiFs  allegory  places  this  matter  beyond  dispute. 
The  31st  question  of  the  Larger  Catechism  stands  thus : 
"With  whom  was  the  covenant  of  grace  made?"  Ans. — 
"  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  Christ  as  the  second 
Adam,  and  in  him  with  all  the  elect  as  his  seed."  The 
Scriptures  that  speak  of  the  new  covenant  must  have  been 
misunderstood,  else  such  an  answer  as  that  would  never 
have  been  given.  Truth  and  error  have  here  got  mixed  up 
in  a  way  that  has  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
the  Gospel,  and  very  hurtful  to  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  said  of  Christ  that  he  shall  see  his  seed,  and  shall 
prolong  his  days.  It  is  true  that  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham  had  promises  couched  in  it  which  could  alone 
be  fulfilled  in  Christ,  whose  day  Abraham  saw  afar  off 
and  was  glad.  It  is  true  that  Ood's  evangelical  elect  are 
Abraham's  spiritual  children,  and  that  with  them  an  ever- 
lasting covenant  is  made,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David 
(compare  Isaiah  Iv,  3,  with  Acts  xiii,  34).  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  term  covenant  is  used  in  Scripture  with 
reference  to  any  such  agreement  between  God  on  the  one 
hand  and  Christ  and  the  elect  on  the  other,  in  their  sense  of 
the  word  elect,  as  the  Westminster  divines  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  To  say,  as  the  answer  to  the  20th  question  of  the 
Shorter  Catechism  does,  that  "  God,  having  out  of  his  mere 
good  pleasure  elected  some  to  everlasting  life,  did  enter  into 
a  covenant  of  grace  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  estate  of  sin 
and  misery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  salvation  by 
a  Redeemer,"  is  to  speak  in  harmony  with  the  Calvinian 
system  of  theology,  but  is  utterly  and  for  ever  opposed  to 
the  universalities  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his 
inspired  apostles.  The  doctrine  of  the  covenants  as  found 
in  Scripture  supports  and  verifies,  while  the  dogma  of  the 
covenants  as  contained  in  the  Standards  undermines  and 
falsifies,  these  glorious  universalities.  God's  new,  gracious, 
and  everlasting  covenant  wears  a  benign  aspect  towards  the 
whole  human  race,  and  is  exclusive  only  because  sinners, 
by  their  persistent  unbelief,  exclude  themselves  from  its 
abundant,  satisfying,  and  saving  provisions.  There  is  no 
living  man  to  whom  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  say,  in  the 
name  of  a  covenant-making  and  covenant-keeping  God, 
"  Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me,  hear  and  your  soul 
shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David."     (Isaiah  Iv,  3.) 

JAMES   FOOTE. 
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The  question,  Is  there  still  need  for  the  Evangelical  Union  ? 
has  frequently  been  asked  and  discussed  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  though  few,  if  any,  within  the  circle  of  the 
Union  may  be  inclined  to  answer  the  question  in  the 
negative,  yet  many  seem  disposed  to  think  that  the  need 
for  its  existence  is  not  now  so  great  as  in  former  years. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  is  said,  are  so  changed 
that  we  do  not  need  to  vindicate  as  we  once  did  our  distinc- 
tive theological  beliefs.  Calvinism  in  its  cold,  dark,  and 
limited  form  is  no  longer  preached,  and  the  banner  bearing 
the  inscription  of  the  three  grand  universalities  is  held  aloft 
by  every  evangelical  denomination  around  us.  But  while 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  maintained  that  the  theological 
position  of  Scotland  is  far  from  being  satisfactory ;  for 
though  a  free  and  full  salvation  is  preached  in  almost  all 
the  churches,  it  is  proclaimed  along  with  doctrines  which 
are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment— doctrines  which  tend  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  to  perplex 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  theological 
belief.  Indeed,  the  theological  position  of  the  country  is  at 
least  in  one  respect  as  deplorable  as  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  because  it  is  more  inconsistent.  Most  of  those 
engaged  in  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  people  have 
discovered  that  success  in  Gospel  work  can  only  be  attained 
by  preaching  a  full  and  free  salvation  to  every  man  ;  but 
while  this  is  done,  other  doctrines  are  held  and  preached 
which,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  a  free  Gospel,  are  found 
to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  it.  The  only  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  fact  that  theology  is  in  a  transitional 
state,  and  that  thinking  and  unprejudiced  minds  cannot 
long  remain  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  theological 
thought.  Having  accepted  the  doctrine  that  God  loves  all 
men,  and  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  they  must  be  led  to 
clearer,  fuller,  and  more  consistent  views  of  God  and  truth. 
So  long,  however,  as  matters  remain  as  they  are,  there  it 
need  for  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  we  are  still  called  upon 
to  vindicate  the  truth  of  God  against  the  errors  which  for 
centuries  have  been  obscuring  it. 

The  subject  which  is  given  above  as  the  title  of  the 
following  paper,  furnishes  us  with  a  fine  illustration 
of  what  I  mean.  Not  only  do  certain  scientists  deny 
the  very  idea  of  a  Divine  Providence,  but  by  some  theolo- 
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gians  every  event  that  occurs  among  men  is  regarded  as 
beinof  included  in  the  arranorements  of  the  God  of  Provi- 
dence.  Thus,  while  the  one  class  of  men  ignores  the  very 
existence  of  Providence,  the  other  attributes  to  him  occur- 
rences which  are  due  to  the  fatal  blunders  and  diabolical 
actions  of  men.  In  the  one  case  too  little,  in  the  other  too 
much,  is  attributed  to  the  Divine  Providence,  and  this 
conflict  of  thought  calls  upon  us  to  maintain  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Providence  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  the  result  of  the 
Providence  of  God,  and  that  which  is  the  outcome  of  the 
sinful  conduct  of  men. 

In  speaking  of  the  Providence  of  God,  we  of  course 
assume  his  personality.  God,  we  say,  is  a  living  personal 
Being,  distinct  from  the  Universe,  though  sustaining 
definite  relations  to  it — relations  arising  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  its  Maker,  Proprietor,  and  Preserver,  and  the 
latter  title  implies  that  he  must  exercise  a  providential  care 
over  the  entire  creation.  "  The  central  idea  of  the  Divine 
Providence,"  says  Dr.  Bathgate,  "  is  the  foresight  of  the 
omniscient  God,  by  which  he  makes  all  necessary  provision 
for  the  upholding  of  the  course  of  nature,  the  physical 
sustenance  of  men  and  the  whole  irrational  creation,  and 
the  moral  government  of  beings  endowed  with  the  great 
gift  of  personality.  In  this  idea  of  Providence  there  is 
included  not  simply  a  foreseeing  or  foreknowing  all  the 
required  adaptations  and  forces  of  matter,  and  all  the 
mutual  adaptations  between  the  various  qualities  of  mind 
and  the  various  species  of  truth,  but  also  forethought  and 
care,  energy  and  activity,  in  supplying  the  necessary 
conditions  and  the  necessary  mental  and  moral  gifts." 
There  is  thus  implied  in  the  Divine  Providence  omniscient 
foresight  and  omnipotent  power,  and  as  these  are  attributes 
which  alone  belong  to  the  Infinite,  there  must  be  much 
in  God's  Providence  that  is  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
to  us,  and  perhaps  will  be  so  as  long  as  man  continues  finite. 
The  very  imperfections  and  limitations  of  our  nature  render 
the  Divine  Providence  in  many  respects  inscrutable  and 
mysterious.  We  know  God  only  in  part,  and  if  this  be  true, 
our  knowledge  of  his  providential  dealings  with  the  race 
can  only  be  in  part  also.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  actions  of  God  lie  bare  and 
open  to  the  finite  eye,  or  that  they  can  be  comprehended  at 
a  glance.  Still,  the  materials  for  a  correct  solution  of  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  are  within  our  reach,  and  it  ia  al 
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our  peril  that  we  dismiss  the  question  as  altogether 
inexplicable  and  inscrutable.  God  concealed  may  be  known 
by  Qod  revealed,  and  that  he  has  given  a  revelation  of 
himself,  by  which  we  may  construct  a  rational  and  consist- 
ent theory  of  his  providence  can  hardly  be  denied. 

The  revelation  given  us  of  God  in  nature  and  inspiration 
clearly  proves  the  universality  and  impartiality  of  his 
providence.  No  doubt,  in  the  present  complicated  state  of 
society,  where  men  are  so  crowded  together,  where  so  many 
moral  agencies  are  at  work,  and  where  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  the  human  providence  often  meet  in  harmony  or 
conflict,  this  truth  may  not  be  so  apparent.  The  glaring 
inequalities  of  men — physical,  social,  intellectual  inequali- 
ties— seem  to  indicate  that  Providence  is  partial  and 
arbitrary,  and  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  race  he  does  not 
act  on  the  principle  of  universal  benevolence  and  love. 
Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  inequalities 
can  be  explained  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  Divine  Providence.  Meanwhile,  let  us  note  the 
explicit  statements  of  Scripture  on  the  point.  The 
Psalmist  sings,  ''The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  "  The  eyes  of  all  wait 
upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season : 
thou  openest  thine  hand  and  satisfiest  the  desire  of  every 
living  thing."  And  Christ  assures  us  that  the  Father 
''maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust." 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  inspired  statements — state- 
ments fully  borne  out  by  experience,  actions  are  sometimes 
ascribed  to  God  which  would  be  unworthy  the  conduct  of 
men,  and  dreadful  calamities  which  are  due  to  human 
recklessness,  or  blunders,  or  improvidence,  are  attributed  to 
the  mere  will  and  good  pleasure  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 
Panics  and  crises  occur  in  the  commercial  world,  by  the 
wickedness  of  unprincipled  speculators,  which  bring  sorrow 
and  desolation  to  many  a  heart  and  home.  Many,  in  their 
inordinate  h&ste  to  become  rich,  do  not  scruple  to  secure 
the  object  of  their  ambition  at  the  expense  and  ruin  of 
others,  and  when  the  ruin  is  accomplished,  some  persons, 
whom  we  are  bound  to  regard  as  Christians,  speak  of  it 
as  belonging  to  the  dark  providence  of  God  and  his 
mysterious  dealings  with  the  sinful  children  of  men ;  while 
all  the  time  Providence  has  been  setting  his  face  directly 
against  the  wickedness  which  was  followed  by  such  human, 
sorrow  and  poverty.     Terrific  disasters  occur  on  land  and 
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sea  by  the  carelessness  or  stupidity  or  ignorance  of  men, 
which  result  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and 
then  the  whole  thing  is  resolved  into  the  mysterious  work 
of  God  and  the  darkness  of  his  providential  dealings,  while 
the  dire  evil  was  brought  about  by  the  sin  and  folly  of 
men. 

To  those  who  take  a  rational  view  of  things  it  is  painful 
to  find  Christian  men  confounding  human  errors  with 
Divine  Providence,  and  ascribing  to  God  what  would  be 
more  correctly  termed  "  the  voluntary  stupidity  of  men. " 
The  interpretation,  given  by  many  to  the  Eyemouth  disaster, 
furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  of 
thought  that  exists  in  many  quarters  in  relation  to  the 
providence  of  God.  Some  religious  people,  in  endeavouring 
to  administer  comfort  to  the  disconsolate  widows  and 
bereaved,  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  calamity  as 
of  Divine  appointment.  In  some  pulpits  the  question 
"Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it  ? "  was  discussed,  and  the  preachers,  forgetting  that 
the  evil  referred  to  is  penal,  spoke  not  merely  of  the 
<;onsequences,  but  also  of  the  error  of  judgment  which  led 
to  the  disaster  as  the  work  of  Divine  Providence.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  all  the  elements  of  nature  and  providence 
were  contending  against  the  human  actions,  which  issued 
in  such  an  accumulation  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  disaster  was  caused  by  the  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  God  of  providence  in  the  working  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  extraordinary  agitation  in  the  elements  did  not  take 
place  because  the  East  Coast  fishermen  determined  that 
day  to  put  their  boats  to  sea.  These  very  forces  played 
around  the  scene  of  the  disaster  long  before  the  boats  were 
constructed,  and  before  Eyemouth  reared  her  dwellings 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Eye;  but  because  men,  in  their 
improvidence  or  mistaken  courage,  ventured  to  grapple 
with  them,  the  machinery  of  the  natural  universe  could 
not  be  reversed.  It  is  admitted  that,  had  God  seen  fit.  He 
could  have  averted  the  forces  of  nature,  and  thus  prevented 
the  suffering  which  followed  ;  but  for  wise  reasons  he  did 
not  do  so.     These  laws  are  kept  in  operation  for  beneficent 

Eurposes,  and  such  intervention  on  the  part  of  God  might 
ave  been  followed  by  calamity  much  more  fearful.  In  a 
letter  of  sympathy  addressed  to  me  a  few  days  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  sad  disaster,  Dr.  Morison  said,  "God's 
laws  sweep  far  and  wide,  and  are  all  beneficent    But  men 
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are  sometimes,  in  their  conscious  courage,  too  adventure- 
some. Sometimes  premonitory  indications  are  not  suffi- 
ciently heeded.  Sometimes  the  voice  of  the  wisest  is  not 
accepted.  Sometimes,  too,  there  may  be  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  highest  officials  and  authorities  to  give  the 
warning  that  is  due,  and  which,  if  given,  would  be 
so  invaluable.  We  are  surely  not  to  charge  upon  the 
mere  will  and  good  pleasure  of  our  Father  in  heaven  all 
this  waste  of  precious  life  and  property.  Oh,  no!  God 
is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
If  there  be  evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord  hath  done,  that 
evil  must  be  penal,  and  thus  the  consequence  of  some 
neglect  on  the  part  of  man  that  should  not  have  been.  Let 
us  all  hold  fast  to  the  belief  that  Qod  is  good,  and  that  his 
name  and  nature  are  Love." 

But  while  we  are  reluctant  to  attribute  this  and  similar 
calamities  directly  to  the  hand  of  Providence,  two  things 
are  clear :  (1)  that  had  there  been  no  sin,  these  calamities 
would  have  been  impossible ;  and  (2)  that  God  can  and 
does  overrule  them  for  good.  God  cannot  take  delight  in 
the  sufferings  of  his  moral  creatures.  It  grieves  him  to  see 
his  children  passing  through  the  furnace  of  trial.  Never- 
theless, pain,  and  sorrow,  and  suffering  are  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  development  of  man.  They  are  not  intended  to 
destroy,  or  lessen,  or  weaken  the  sum  of  human  happiness, 
but  to  refine,  and  expand,  and  renew  the  spiritual  nature,  to 
fit  us  for  the  higher  paths  of  life  and  duty,  and  to  give 
strength  and  beauty,  roundness  and  stability  to  the  moral 
character. 

R.   JACKSON. 
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We  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  think  exclusively  of  the 
blessings  that  are  ours  to  enjoy,  and  forget  the  duties  that  arc 
ours  to  discharge ;  or  if  we  are  so  much  occupied  with  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  our  privileges  that  we  have  neither  time 
nor  energy  to  expend  on  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love. 
The  man  who  thinks  only  of  saving  his  own  soul,  and 
brightening  his  own  prospects,  and  securing  his  own  happi- 
ness, has  missed  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel  message ; 
he  has  not  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ,  and  he  has  yet  to 
learn  that  selfishness,  which  is  for  time  a  sin,  does  not,  by 
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being  stretched  out  into  eternity,  become  transformed  into 
celestial  prudence. 

We  must  all  be  receivei's,  for  we  have  many  needs  which 
we  ourselves  are  powerless  to  supply.  But  we  may  all  be 
givers,  and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  live  unto  ourselves.  Ood 
furnishes  us  with  the  gifts  of  his  grace  that  we  in  our  turn 
may  be  givers,  and  that,  as  we  have  freely  received,  we  may 
freely  give.  He  has  redeemed  us  that  we  may  be  sealous 
of  good  works.  He  has  called  us  that  we  may  show  forth 
his  praises.  He  has  saved  us  that  we  may  be  instrumental 
in  saving  others.  He  has  blessed  us  that  we  may  be 
channels  for  the  communication  of  blessings  to  others.  The 
love  of  Ood  has  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us  that  our  love  to  him  may  be 
supreme,  and  that  our  love  to  men  may  be  world-wide  and 
world-embracing  as  Jehovah's  own.  And  one  of  God's 
designs  in  bestowing  upon  us  the  best  and  greatest  gift  of 
everlasting  love  was  that  we  might  be  partakers  with  him 
of  his  own  joy,  and  learn  from  our  own  experience  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  more  clearly  we 
see  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  the  more  firmly  we  grasp 
the  doctrines  of  grace ;  the  more  thoroughly  we  live  under 
the  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  more  largely  we  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  him  who  pleased  not  himself,  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  who  crowned  a  life 
of  self-denial  with  a  death  of  self-sacrifice,  we  are  the  better 
able  to  understand  what  was  implied  when,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  Moses,  "  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory," 
Jehovah  said,  **  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee,"  and  we  are  the  more  ready  to  live — 

"  For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
For  the  good  that  we  can  do." 

To  the  Church,  as  representing  the  principle  of  self-denying 
and  self-sacrificing  love,  and  to  believers  as  his  witnesses, 
God's  commission  is,  in  its  essence,  ever  and  unchangeably 
the  same.  They  are  to  speak  for  God.  They  are  to  speak 
of  God.  They  are  to  call  upon  men  to  behold  their  God. 
God  has  committed  unto  them  the  word  of  reconciliation, 
and  sends  them  forth  in  view  of  Calvary  and  in  the  hope 
of  heaven,  to  the  rescue  of  a  perishing  world.  We,  as  a 
Union,  claim  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  a 
regiment  of  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect.  What 
Christ  is  warranted  to  expect  from  us  we  learn  when  we 
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think  of  our  mission,  and  our  message,  and  our  modes  of 
delivering  that  message. 

We  are  Jesus'  witnesses.  We  are  set  for  the  defence  of 
the  Gospel.  That  is  true  of  every  denomination  worthy  of 
the  nMne  of  Christian.  That  is  true  of  us  in  relation  to 
what  we  have  in  common  with  other  denominations,  and  it 
is  specially  true  of  us  in  relation  to  that  which  separates  us 
from  the  denominations  around  us.  Different  denomina- 
tions, each  with  its  own  distinctive  shibboleth,  and  its  own 
peculiar  rallying  cry,  exist  just  because  even  Christian  men 
do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  everything  relating  either 
to  faith  or  practice.  Had  there  been  less  hair-splitting,  less 
dogmatism,  less  assumption  of  infallibility,  and  less  Popery 
among  Protestants ;  and  had  there  been  among  Christians 
less  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  less  of  the  spirit  that 
says,  "  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos  ;**  and  had  there  been 
more  of  the  spirit  that  would  say,  ''  In  essentials  unity,  in 
non-essentials  liberty,  and  in  all  things  charity,"  there 
would  have  been  less  strife  and  fewer  divisions,  and  the 
Church  would  have  presented  a  more  united  front  to 
unbelief  and  all  other  forms  of  unrighteousness  and  ungod- 
liness. As  it  is,  the  Church  is  divided  into  a  variety  of 
denominations,  each  with  something  distinctive,  and  which 
is  deemed  important  enough  to  warrant  its  standing 
apart  from  other  communions  and  maintaining  a  separate 
denominational  existence.  The  history  of  the  divisions 
among  Christians  shows  us  "  many  worthy  but  contentious 
souls,  who  were  wont  to  erect  a  crotchet  into  a  creed,  and 
whose  consciences  were  always  troubling  them  and  giving 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  other  people."  We  find,  for 
example,  the  members  of  a  certain  church  sorely  exercised 
at  observing  that  Mrs.  Frances  Johnston,  the  pastor's  wife, 
wore  whalebone  in  her  dress,  as  well  as  lace  on  her  sleeve ; 
and  after  eleven  years'  strife  over  this  bone  of  contention, 
during  which  the  lady  and  her  relatives  would  make  no 
reformation  in  apparel,  a  division  took  place,  and  what 
afterwards  became  an  important  denomination  was  formed. 
In  some  cases  the  point  of  difference  is  so  minute  that  it  is 
not  very  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  when  you  think  you 
have  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  you  find  that,  as  an 
Irishman  once  said  of  something  else,  ''when  you  ptU  yon/r 
finger  on  it,  it  isn't  there"  In  others  the  difference  relates 
to  matters  of  opinion,  and  not  to  matters  of  faith,  and  has 
to  do  with  subjects  that  are  of  no  practical  importance,  and 
on  which  men  very  safely,  and  with  no  compromise  of 
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principle  on  either  side,  may  agree  to  differ;  and  the 
arguments  sometimes  advanced  in  support  of  a  particular 
"doxy"  are  about  as  conclusive  as  that  with  which  the 
negro  Baptist  once  silenced  his  Methodist  brother  in  a 
debate  on  their  distinctive  principles.  "You've  read  de 
Bible,  I  s'pose?"  he  asked.  "Yes,"  replied  the  Methodist. 
"Well,  youVe  read  in  it  of  one  John  de  Baptist,  hasn't 
you?"  *'Yes."  "Well,  you  never  saw  nothing  about  no 
John  de  Methodist,  did  you?"  "No."  "Well,  den,  you 
see,  dere's  Baptists  in  de  Bible,  but  dere  ain't  no  Methodists, 
and  de  Bible  am  on  my  side."  In  some  cases,  however, 
the  subject  of  difference  is  vital  and  fundamental,  and  the 
difference  is  such  that  no  compromise  is  compatible  with 
fidelity  to  Christ  and  loyalty  to  truth.  That,  I  venture  to 
affirm,  is  our  relation  to  the  denominations  around  us,  and 
in  that  we  find  our  warrant  for  keeping  our  place  as  a 
separate  denomination.  Our  distinctive  views  of  divine 
truth  circle  round  and  centre  in  the  great  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  have  to  do  with  the  great 
verities  of  the  Gospel.  The  fathers  and  founders  of  our 
Union  were  cast  out  by  the  other  denominations,  and  we 
remain  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Churches  around  us,  on 
account  of  our  interpi^etation  of  God* 8  testimony  concerning 
hie  Son,  We  are  not  the  champions  either  of  the  Establish- 
ment principle  or  the  Voluntary  principle.  We  have  not 
taken  our  stand  upon  any  particular  form  of  Church 
government.  We  have  not  gathered  round  any  special  view 
of  the  subject  or  the  mode  of  baptism.  These  may  be,  and 
are,  important  matters  in  their  own  place.  They  are  worthy 
of  consideration;  and  with  regard  to  each  of  them,  it  is 
well  that  every  man  should  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 
But,  as  a  Union,  we  have  a  grander  and  a  more  important 
mission  than  the  championship  of  any  of  these  would 
involve ;  and  we  have  other  and  nobler  w^ork  to  do  than  to 
"  trot "  out  any  of  those  "  isms "  that  relate  to  matters  of 
secondary  and  subordinate  importance,  that  are  neither 
essential  to  the  convei*sion  of  sinners  nor  the  sanctification 
of  believers,  and  that  are  only  distantly  related  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  We  have  rallied  round 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Cross;  we  are  banded 
together  for  the  vindication  of  those  views  of  divine  truth 
that  proclaim  the  fulness  and  the  freeness  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  all ;  and  our  mission  is  to — 

"  Point  to  the  redeeming  blood, 
And  cry,  'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God/  " 
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That  is  always  and  everywhere  the  present  truth.    We  need 
not  fear  that  any  of  the  inventions  of  art,  or  any  of  the 
discoveries  of  science,  or  any  of  the  advances  of  philosophy, 
or  any  possible  change  in  the  opinions  or  the  surroundings 
of  men  will  ever  overthrow  the  platform  on  which  we  have 
taken  our  stand,  or  invalidate  the  testimony  we  bear,  or 
render  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  anything  else 
or  anything  less  than  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.     A  poor,  needy,  and  perishing 
world  can  never  dispense  with  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.     The  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love  comes 
home  both  to  saints  and  sinners.    Wherever  it  is  heard,  and 
believed,  and  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  pondered  in 
the  heart,  as  most  assuredly  true  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, sinners  are  led  to  Jesus,  and  jewels  are  gathered  for 
the  coronation  of  our  coming  Lord  and  King.    A  man  may 
embrace  the  Establishment  principle  and  contend  for  what 
are  termed  "  The  Crown  Rights  of  the  Redeemer,"  and  yet 
he  may  never  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  God's  love,  and  Christ 
may  neither  be  enthroned  on  his  heart  nor  enshrined  in  his 
affections.     The  kingdom  of  God  may  not  be  set  up  in  his 
heart,  and  he  may  never  in  good  earnest  set  himself  to  do 
God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.    A  man  may 
adopt  the  Voluntary  principle,  and  contend  for  it  with  the 
zeal  of  those  that  do  God  service,  and  yet  he  may  never  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  by  his  own  deliberate  choice,  enter 
into  a  covenant  to  be  the  Lord's,  or  enlist  under  the  blood- 
stained banner  of  the  Captain  of  our  salvation.     A  man 
may  be  a  zealous  advocate  for  a  certain  form  of  church 
government,  whether  "the  highway  of  Episcopacy,  the  foot- 
path of  Presbyterianism,  or  the  open  common  of  Independ- 
ency," and  yet  not  be  under  law  to  Christ,  and  his  name 
may  neither  be  written  in  heaven  nor  registered  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life.     A  man  may  stand  up  for  a  particular 
mode  of  observing  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  yet 
never  rise  from  the  sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  neither 
be  washed  in  the  laver  of  regeneration,  nor  be  baptised  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  feed  by  faith  upon  the  Son  of  God.    But 
let  a  man,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  on  all  these  subjects, 
and  however  erroneous  may  be  his  ideas  regarding  them, 
understand  and  believe  the  truth  about  Jesus  and  his  love 
as  it  is  represented  in  the  universalities  of  the  Gospel  for 
which  we  have  been  honoured  to  contend,  and  at  once  his 
Saviour-King  will  be  enthroned  on  his  heart  and  enshrined 
in  his  affections ;  body,  soul,  and  spirit  will  be  laid  in  full 
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and  glad  surrender  at  his  feet.  The  man  will  be  washed 
and  purified.  His  name  will  be  written  in  heaven  and 
registered  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  and  from  his  own 
experience  he  will  soon  learn  what  Paul  meant  when,  in 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  he  said,  "I  am  crucified  with 
Christ ;  nevertheless^  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me :  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
for  me."  That  which  makes  bad  men  good  and  good  men 
better;  that  which  answers  the  great  questions  of  the 
intellect,  the  heart,  and  the  conscience ;  that  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  anxious  soul ;  that  which  fits  men  for  living 
holy  and  Christ-like  lives;  and  that  which  prepares  men 
for  dying  in  peace  and  standing  in  judgment  with  accept- 
ance, is  the  truth  we  must  use  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our 
name  as  an  Evangelical  Union,  and  if  we  are  to  be  true 
to  our  mission  as  the  representatives,  and  witnesses,  and 
followers  of  him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost,  and  who  died  to  bear  the  guilt  of  men  that  sin 
might  be  forgiven.  Therefore,  when  men  would  draw  us 
away  from  our  own  proper  work,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
other  and  inferior  things,  we  are  warranted  to  say,  **  We 
are  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  we  cannot  come  down  ;  why 
should  the  work  cease  whilst  we  leave  it  and  come  down 
to  you  ?" 

Our  mission  is  to  save,  and,  by  presenting  to  men  true 
thoughts  of  the  righteousness  of  God  s  character,  and  the 
love  of  his  heart,  and  the  gracious  nature  of  his  purposes 
regarding  the  sin-cursed  children  of  humanity,  to  lead 
sinners  to  Jesus  and  heaven.  We  have  good  news — glad 
tidings  of  great  joy  to  proclaim.  We  have  truth  that  only 
requires  to  be  known  and  believed  in  order  to  make  any 
poor  sinner  rich,  and  every  miserable  sinner  happy — truth 
fitted  to  controvert  the  falsehoods  of  the  father  of  deceit 
and  lies,  counteract  all  the  ideas  that  lead  sinners  to 
question  God's  sincerity,  and  doubt  his  truthfulness,  and 
deny  his  love;  and  to  bind  men  to  God  and  his  service  for 
ever  by  the  silken  cords  of  a  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death.  Taking  our  stand  upon  the  glorious  universalities 
of  the  Gospel,  we  can,  without  any  equivocation  or  any 
mental  reservation,  proclaim  a  full,  a  free,  and  a  present 
salvation  to  universal  man,  and  declare  that  God  so  loved 
everybody  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  that  anybody 
believing  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.      We  can  go  to  any  man  we    meet,  and  however 
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degraded  and  depraved  that  man  may  be,  we  can  tell  him 
that  though  he  is  verily  guilty,  and  though  God  knows  and 
hates  his  sins,  the  great  Divine  Father  loves  him  notwith- 
standing all — loves  him  with  a  love  so  great  and  so  divine 
that,  in  order  to  save  him  from  death  and  from  hell,  he 
gave  up  his  only  begotten  Son  to  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  as 
really  and  as  truly  for  him  as  though  he  had  been  the  only 
<;hild  of  Adam's  race  that  was  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
perishing,  and  of  being  punished  with  everlasting  destruc- 
tion from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of 
his  power.  We  can  tell  him  that  Christ  loved  him,  and 
gave  himself  as  really  and  as  truly  for  him  as  though  he 
had   been   the   only  sinner   in   the   universe   who  needed 

Propitiation  and  pardon.  We  can  tell  him  that  the  Divine 
Writ,  in  the  yearnings  of  long  suffering  love,  has  been 
following  him  through  all  the  turnings  and  windings  of  his 
wayward  career,  plying  him  with  his  wooing  and  gracious 
influences,  and  seeking  to  turn  him  from  the  fatal  paths  of 
folly,  sin,  and  shame  that  lead  onward  and  downward  to 
the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever,  and  to  lead  him  into  the 
path  of  the  just,  which,  as  the  shining  light,  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  and  leadeth  onward  and 
upward  to  life  everlasting.  We  can  tell  him  that  a  Three- 
one  God  is  doing  all  that  infinite  love,  guided  by  infinite 
Avisdom,  can  do  in  the  circumstances  to  save  him  from  sin 
and  shield  him  from  sin's  consequences,  and  constitute  him 
a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  heaven.  We  can  tell  him 
that  when  he  understands  and  believes  what  is  implied  and 
expressed  in  such  passages  of  Scripture  as,  "  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,"  and  "  The  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquity  of 
us  all,"  and  casts  himself  as  sinful  on  God's  pardoning 
mercy,  and  as  weak  upon  his  supporting  grace,  he  is 
warranted  by  the  promises  and  the  assurances  of  God  to — 

"  Take  with  rejoicing  from  Jesus  at  once 
The  life  everlasting  he  gives  ; 
And  know  with  assurance  he  never  can  die, 
Since  Jesus  his  righteousness  lives. ^' 

Is  not  that  good  news  in  the  highest  and  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  ?  What  can  be  better  news  to  the  convicted 
sinner  seekinor  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  than  the 
tnith  about  the  door  of  hope  that  has  been  opened  up  for 
us,  and  directions  as  to  how  he  is  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the 
hope  set  before  us?  What  could  be  better  news  to  the 
weary,  heavy-laden,  and  sin-burdened  soul,  without  peace 
and  without  hope,  than  the  truth  about  him  who  is  the 
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hope  of  the  hopeless,  the  help  of  the  helpless,  and  the 
succourer  of  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  ?  What  can  be 
better  news  to  the  man  who  has  been  toilsomely  and  vainly 
labouring  to  secure  to  himself  eternal  life  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  than  to  learn  that  the  work  is  all  done — that 
Jesus  did  it,  did  it  all  long,  long  ago ;  and  that  salvation  is 
to  him  that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  ?  What  better 
news  could  be  told  to  any  man,  or  what  better  news  can 
any  man  desire  to  have  to  tell  to  others  than  that  with 
God  there  is  mercy  that  he  may  be  feared;  and  plenteous 
redemption  that  he  may  be  sought  unto;  that  the  grace 
of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all  men  hath  appeared ; 
that  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them,  and  in  his  word 
and  by  his  Spirit  pleading  with  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
because  he  hath  made  him  who  knows  no  sin,  to  be  sin  for 
us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him? 
Well  might  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  say,  "I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  Well  might  he  style 
it  "the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God;"  and  well 
may  every  one  who  has  felt  its  power  upon  his  own  soul, 
and  been  the  subject  of  its  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
inSuences,  and  who  realizes  its  adaptation  to  the  nature 
and  the  needs  of  sinful  men,  rejoice  that  he  has  such  a  sure 
and  firm  foundation  on  which  to  build  his  own  hopes  for 
eternity,  and  such  life-giving  and  soul-saving  truth  to 
proclaim  to  his  fellow-men. 

"  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted  with  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  meu  benighted  the  lamp  of  life  deny  ? 
Salvation  !  O  salvation  !  the  joyful  sound  proclaim, 
Till  each  remotest  nation  has  learned  Messiah's  name." 

We  must  deliver  our  message  both  in  word  and  deed. 
By  our  lips  and  by  our  lives  we  are  to  hold  forth  the  word 
of  life  and  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  We 
must  preach  the  Gospel.  We  must  tell  the  good  news. 
We  must  repeat  the  "  old,  old,  story."  And  we  must  speak 
of  the  mighty  love  of  him  who  is  strong  to  deliver  and  the 
mighty  to  save,  and  who  said,  "  And  I,  if  1  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  I  have  already  said  that  a  poor, 
needy,  and  perishing  world  can  never  dispense  with  the 
Gospel.  So  long  as  the  world  needs  the  Gospel,  preachers 
of  that  Gospel  cannot  be  dispensed  with  either.  It  is  a 
great  matter  for  men  to  have  the  Bible.  Books  are  helpful, 
tracts  are  useful;  but  books  and  tracts,  however  well  they 
may  be  written,  and  however  fully  and  clearly  the  tmth 
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may  be  set  forth  therein,  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  truth  spoken  by  a  human  voice,  and  coming  fresh 
and  warm  from  a  human  heart.  The  utterances  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  platform,  and  especially  earnest  and 
affectionate  pleading  of  man  with  man,  have  an  advantage 
over  the  written  letter  and  the  printed  page.  "  Writin' 
winna  dae,"  says  Jeanie  Deans,  when  talking  with  her  lover 
over  her  plans  for  procuring  a  pardon  for  her  sister,  "  a 
letter  canna  look,  and  pray,  and  beg,  and  beseech,  as  the 
human  voice  can  dae  tae  the  human  heart.  A  letter's  like 
the  music  that  the  leddies  hae  for  their  spinnets — naething 
but  black  scores  compared  tae  the  same  tune  played  or 
sung.  It's  word  o*  mooth  maun  dae 't,  or  naething,  Reuben." 
But  we  must  live  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  tell  it.  The 
language  of  our  life  must  confirm  the  testimony  of  our  lips 
if  we  are  to  escape  the  taunt,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and 
if  we  are  to  succeed  in  so  lodging  our  message  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  it  will  exert  a  regenerating  and  a  sanctifying 
power  upon  them.  A  company  of  officers  were  once,  in  the 
presence  of  Napoleon,  discussing  the  merits  of  the  bayonet 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  After  they  had  expressed  their  opinion. 
Napoleon  remarked,  "  It  all  depends  upon  who  is  behind 
the  bayonet."  Now,  the  Gospel  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  end  for  which  it  is  to  be  used  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  killing  our  king's  enemies  by  making 
them  his  friends,  but  very  much  depends  upon  who  are 
behind  it.  For  the  success  of  the  truth  we  need  on  the 
part  of  its  champions  mighty  faith,  fervent  prayer.  Christ- 
like lives,  and  the  irresistible  and  all-conquering  power  of 
love.  Our  lives  must  be  such  as  to  show  that  we  believe^ 
and  therefore  speak.  There  must  be  that  about  us  to  lead 
men  to  the  conviction  that  we  have  seen  the  Lord,  and 
cause  them  to  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  been 
with  Jesus.  Without  the  savour  of  a  Christlike  life  our 
teaching,  however  clear,  will  be  cold,  and  prove  like  moon- 
beams falling  upon  ice.  We  may  make  proselytes  to  our 
views,  but  we  will  not  make  converts  to  Christ.  Men  may 
accept  our  doctrines,  but  they  will  fail  to  reach  the  living 
Christ  behind  the  doctrines,  and  they  will  not  so  lay  hola 
of  the  truth  that  the  truth  will  lay  hold  of  them,  and  make 
them  the  subjects  of  its  transforming  power.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  let  us  manifest  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  embody 
the  truth  in  our  life.  Let  our  conduct  show  that  we  are 
men  and  women  whose  hearts  the  Lord  has  touched.     Let 
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our  ministers  and  members  be  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Obost,  and  then  each  church  in  our  Union  will  be  a  centre 
from  which  rays  of  heavenly  light  and  streams  of  holy 
influences  will  go  out  to  benefit  and  bless  those  around  us. 
The  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  power.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  will  have  free 
course  and  be  glorified.  Jesus  will  see  of  the  travail  of  Im 
soul  and  be  satisfied.  Sinners  will  be  made  wise  unto 
salvation,  and  believers  will  grow  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  oar 
beloved  Union  will  go  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the 
moon,  clear  ba  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners. 

E.  J.   BOON. 
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It  is  now  twenty-six  years  since  I  first  consciously  realiaed 
Christ  as  my  own  Saviour.  It  was  a  moment  full  of  joy 
unspeakable.  Indeed,  it  was  a  moment  full  of  glory.  The 
sweet  simplicity  of  love,  the  simple,  but  sublime  trust,  the 
rest  that  was  more  than  peace,  no  words  of  mine  have  ever 
been  able  to  tell.  For  twenty-six  years  that  peace  which 
passeth  all  understanding  has  been  unbroken ;  and,  thank 
Uod,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to-day  sweeter,  freshet,  dearer 
to  my  heart  than  ever.  I  have  tried  in  that  time  to  study 
various  things.  For  years  the  philosophers  were  my  com- 
panions night  and  day.  Some  of  them  ravished  my  soul. 
Still,  Christ  was  always  above  the  philosophers.  Theo- 
logians, too,  had  their  day  of  power  upon  me,  and  yet  have, 
I  trust.  Science,  too,  and  literature,  demanded  time  a.tid 
attention,  and  in  some  little  measure  got  both.  But  I 
hesitate  not  to  make  the  frank  confession  that  in  com- 
parison with  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  in  my  theory  only, 
but  in  my  heart's  sweet  experience,  all  other  things  are 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  only  words  that  come 
to  me  as  at  all  fitting  are  Mrs.  Cousin's  exquisite  lines — 

'^  O  Christ,  He  is  the  fountain, 
The  deep,  sweet  well  of  love  ; 
The  stream!  of  earth  I  Ve  tasted — 
More  deep  I  '11  drink  above." 

Christ  to  me  is  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.    **  Out 
of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received,"  and  may  all  receive 
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day  by  day,  ''  and  grace  for  grace."  And,  in  my  judgment, 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the  present  day  is,  that  in 
Christian  literature,  upon  Christian  platforms,  and  even  in 
Christian  pulpits,  '*the  gospels  of  men"  receive  such  a 
large  amount  of  space,  of  time,  and  attention,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  immortal  souls. 

The  phrase,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  is  a  Bible  expression. 
It  is  peculiar,  as  one  might  say,  to  the  writings  of  Paul,  for 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  verse  of  Mark,  which  speaks 
of  "  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  is  not 
found  in  any  other  inspired  writer.  The  apostle  employs  it 
seven  times  in  all.  "  We  bear  all  things,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  may  cause  no  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ." 
(1  Cor.  ii,  12.)  He  went  to  Troas  "for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  (2  Cor.  ii,  12.)  To  the  Corinthians  he  speaks  of 
their  "confession  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  (2  Cor.  ix, 
IS.)  Again,  he  speaks  of  his  coming  unto  them  "in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ."  (2  Cor.  ix,  14.)  One  of  the  most 
solemn  passages  in  all  the  Bible  is  that  in  which  he  refers 
to  some  "  that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel 
of  Christ;"  adding  (and  let  every  minister  especially 
tremble),  "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should 
preach  unto  you  any  gospel  other  than  that  which  we 
preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  anathema."  (Gal.  i,  7,  8.) 
Upon  the  Philippians  he  enjoins,  "  Only  let  your  manner  of 
life  be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  (Phil,  i,  27.)  And 
lastly,  Timothy  is  called  "  our  brother  and  God's  minister  in 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  (1  Thess.  iii,  2.)  We  are  dealing, 
then,  with  a  Bible  phr&se,  and  one,  moreover,  of  no  ordin- 
ary significance.  It  is  God's  word,  and  God  s  word  con- 
cerning one  of  the  highest,  and  grandest,  and  heavenliest 
realities  in  the  universe. 

The  expression  is  closely  related  to  another,  also  peculiarly 
Pauline,  and  equally  fundamental  and  glorious — "  tne  Gospel 
of  God."  Both  expressions  are  Paul's,  or  rather  God  s  by 
the  mouth  of  Paul.  Both  expressions  also  refer,  and  in  a 
finely  significant  and  suggestive  way,  to  the  one  peerless 
reality.  "The  Gospel  of  Christ"  is  "the  Gospel  of  God;"  and 
"the  Gospel  of  God"  is  "the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  but  the 
same  Gospel  under  essentially  different  phases.  The  one 
expression  gives  us  what  scholars  call  "the  genitive  of  the 
object,"  the  other  "  the  genitive  of  the  subject."  That  is  to 
say,  the  phrase  "  the  Gospel  of  God "  refers  to  the  Gospel 
under  the  idea  of  authorship,  origin ;  whereas  the  phrase. 
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*'  the  Gospel  of  Christ "  designates  the  Gospel  with  respect 
to  its  subject  matter. 

"  The  Gospel  of  God,"  then,  means  the  Gospel  of  which 
God  is  the  author.  Grand  conception !  The  Gospel  origi- 
nated in  the  mind  of  God!  It  is  no  cunningly  devised  fable. 
Ah,  no !  It  is  too  high,  too  grand,  too  glorious,  and  altogether 
too  morally  omnipotent  to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of 
mortal  roan.  Let  a  work  in  the  highest  form  of  artistic 
skill  appear,  no  other  evidence  is  required  to  prove  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a  master  artist.  Produce  a  book,  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  in  its  principles,  exhibiting  also 
great  research  and  acquirements,  it  carries  in  itself  the 
proof  of  the  master  mind  that  wrote  it.  On  the  Clyde  are 
launched  weekly  splendid  works  of  engineering  skill.  As 
they  steam  down  the  frith  so  majestically,  one  cannot  help 
exclaiming,  especially  if  one  has  seen  them  fitted  up  from 
the  keel  to  the  last  finishing  touch,  "What  a  wonderful 
combination  of  mind;  and  of  mind,  too,  in  a  very  high  stage 
of  development!"  And  so  "the  Gospel  of  God"  carries 
upon  its  every  lineament  the  stamp  of  its  authorship,  the 
stamp  of  its  divinity.  It  needs  no  elaborate  apology,  no 
learned,  intricate,  and  highly  worked  circumvallation  of 
defence.  No.  Of  "  the  strong  city,"  the  city  of  God,  we 
read,  "  Salvation  will  God  appoint  for  walls  and  bulwarks." 
As  it  is  finely  paraphrased — 

"  Salvation  is  its  bulwark  sure 
Against  the  assailing  foe." 

So  the  ablest  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  God  is  the  preaching  of 
that  Gospel,  from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  in  its  own  sublime 
simplicity.  " The  fool,"  only  "  the  fool,"  "hath  said  in  his 
heart  there  is  no  God."  And  only  the  fool,  a  very  simpleton 
in  his  foolishness,  and  besides,  with  his  mind  morally  and 
guiltily  turned  awry,  could  say  that  "the  Gospel  of  Christ" 
is  not  "  the  Gospel  of  God."  Gather  together  all  the  intel- 
ligences of  earth ;  summon  all  the  mighty  dead ;  add  the 
vastitudes  of  intelligences  of  higher  worlds.  Here  is  tht 
problem.  Given  a  world  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  given 
the  fact  that  the  love  of  God  has  not  been  morally  mighty 
to  bind  them  to  the  throne  of  God,  how,  then,  shall  that 
love  be  made  morally  mighty  to  bring  them  back  from 
rebellion  and  moral  corruption,  rebinding  them  with  golden 
links  to  the  thrice  Holy  One?  Given  a  perfect  moral 
government,  how  shall  pardon  become  even  a  possibility  in 
that  government,  so  that  God  may  be  just  and  the  justifier 
of  the  ungodly?    Given  myriads  of  intelligent  and  free 
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beings  who  have  voluntarily  debased  and  ruined  themselves, 
how  shall  God  recreate  them  in  his  own  moral  image  with- 
out infringing  upon  their  perfect  freedom  of  will,  or  in  any 
way  la3'ing  a  coercive  hand  upon  their  moral  nature?  Here 
is  the  problem.  Here  is  the  assembled  finite  moral  universe. 
By  supposition,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  revealed  with 
respect  to  "  the  Gospel  of  God."  We  venture  to  say  that 
amid  all  the  probable  solutions,  amid  all  the  possible  solu- 
tions even — possible  to  finite  intelligence — not  one  would 
or  could  have  reached  the  idea  of  the  difficulty  being  met 
and  overcome  by  God — yes,  God  himself,  becoming  incar- 
nate, living  and  moving  among  men  in  human  nature,  and 
in  flesh  and  blood  becoming  "  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  Cross."  Simply  looking  at  the  fact  of  the 
Gospel — for  fact  it  is,  undeniably  before  our  eyes  on  the 
page  of  inspiration — I  say,  simply  looking  at  the  fact  of  the 
Gospel — no  matter  when  and  where  and  by  whomsoever 
first  revealed  in  human  words — the  very  fact  that  it  is  a 
fact — the  very  fact  that  it  is  so  transcendingly  glorious  a 
fact,  is  proof  in  itself  that  it  is  "the  Gospel  of  God,"  that  it 
originated  in  the  mind  of  God,  and  that  it  is  God's  "  device  " 
— God's  "great  expedient,"  God's  morally  omnipotent 
"  contrivance  "  for  "  wounding  sin,  yet  sparing  man."  Oh 
that  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to-day,  all  missionaries, 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  professed  believers,  would  only 
plant  their  foot  firmly  upon  the  rock — that  Rock  of  Ages 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail. 

Well,  then,  the  Gospel  is  "  the  Gospel  of  God,"  and  just 
because  it  is  "the  Gospel  of  God"  it  is  "the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  The  one  aspect  involves  the  other ;  the  one  is  the 
complement  of  the  other.  "  The  Gospel  of  Christ,"  as  we 
have  said,  is  "  the  Gospel  of  which  Christ  is  the  sum  and 
the  substance  " — "  Christ  and  him  crucified,"  crucified,  too, 
"by  the  foreknowledge  and  determinate  counsel  of  God." 
The  expression  itself  goes  far  to  determine  what  the  Gospel 
really  is.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  not  at  the 
present  day  any  well  defined  ana  generally  accepted  idea 
regarding  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel.  Let  this  phrase,  then,  divinely  given,  be  our  guide. 
The  Gospel  is  news.  It  is  news  to  sinners — all  sinners  of 
mankind.  It  is  news  to  sinners  from  God.  The  Gospel, 
again,  is  good  news,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  glad  tidings 
to  sinners,  and  to  sinners  from  the  very  God  they  have  so 
deeply  oflvnded.  Wonderful  indeed !  Again — and  herein 
lies  the  glory  of  the  news — the  Gospel  is  good  news  concern- 
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ing  Christ,  concerning  Christ  and  him  crucified — Christ 
who,  as  matter  of  fact,  "  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all/' 
'*  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  and  is  thus  ''the  prropitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  Hence,  whatever  repre- 
sentation does  not  embody  God's  news,  God's  good  news  to 
sinners,  God's  good  news,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  concern- 
ing Christ,  and  Christ  as  giving  himself  a  "  ransom  for  all," 
the  "  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  does  not 
contain  and  set  forth  the  Gospel  of  God.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  refers  to  Paul's  Christ,  to 
God's  Christ,  the  Christ  of  the  entire  oracles  of  God,  and 
not  to  the  Christ  of  modern  invention.  The  painter's  Christ 
may  not  be  God's  Christ;  the  poet's  Christ  may  not  be 
God's  Christ;  the  philosopher's  Christ,  the  critic's  Christ, 
the  theologian's  Christ  even,  or  the  denominational  Christ, 
may  not  be  God's  Christ,  but  certainly  Paul's  Christ  is 
God's  Christ.  Undeniably  Paul's  Christ,  God's  Christ,  is 
the  Christ  who  ''  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures," "  who  died  for  all,"  "  whom  God  set  forth  as  pro- 
pitiatory"— that  is,  in  substance,  as  John  puts  it,  '*the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  This,  then,  is  the  Gospel 
which  Jesus  commands  to  be  preached  "  to  every  creature." 
This  is  the  Gospel  by  believing  which  a  man  shall  be  saved, 
and  by' rejecting  which  a  man  shall  be  damned.  This  is 
"  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,"  "  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."  This,  and  this 
only,  is  the  Gospel  by  which  men  are  "bom  again," 
"  begotten  of  God,"  "  bom  from  above."  This  is  the  Gospel 
which,  "  reflecting  as  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,"  and 
into  which  "we  all,  with  unveiled  face,"  looking,  "are 
transformed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even 
as  from  the  Lord  the  Spirit." 

This  Gospel  of  Christ,  let  me  now  remark,  is  not  any 
narrow  and  confined  range  of  thought  and  representation, 
just  as  it  is  not  any  mere  secondary  theme  for  the  man  of 
God.  It  has  its  simplicities  indeed,  but  it  has  its  pro- 
fundities as  well.  Indeed,  its  simplest  representations 
are  often  its  profoundest.  "God  is  love,"  and  "God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,"  are, 
perhaps,  among  the  simplest  texts  in  the  Bible,  and  yet,  to 
our  thinking,  they  are  the  very  deepest.  The  Gospel  has 
its  centre,  and  it  has  its  circumference ;  and  from  centre  to 
circumference  there  are  length  and  breadth,  and  height 
and  depth,  and  infinity  of  range  fjEir  beyond  our  present 
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attainment.  The  observation  I  wish  to  make  here,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  practical  one,  very  pressing  too,  I  think,  and 
that  is,  that  "  the  Gospel  of  Christ ''  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  whole  Bible.  Bat  for  Christ,  and  thus,  but  for  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  there  would  have  been  no  Bible — nothing  indeed 
to  be  revealed  by  God  in  human  words.  Henry  Moorhouse, 
in  his  own  simple  and  unaffected  way,  reached,  by  the 
Spirit  we  believe,  the  truth  when  he  said,  "  Do  not  be 
going  to  other  books  so  much ;  but  stick  to  the  Book.  The 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  just  photographs  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,from  Genesis  to  Malachi;  and  he  who  gets  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  in  his  mind,  is  just  on  a  rock  that  all 
the  devils  in  hell  cannot  shake  him  from."  Who  is  the  rock 
that  Moses  struck  ?  That  rock  was  Christ.  The  water 
that  followed  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was 
both  from  Christ  and  spoke  of  Christ.  He  is  the  true 
Manna,  the  bread  from  heaven.  He  is  the  altar,  and 
wonderful  to  say,  he  is  the  sacrifice.  He  is  the  Joshua 
that  leads  through  the  wilderness  into  the  rest,  the  rest 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  He  is  the  tree  cast 
into  the  waters  of  Marah,  by  which  all  the  bitter  waters 
of  life  are  sweetened.  He  is  the  mercy  seat  between  the 
cherubim,  is  he  not  ?  when  God  meets  and  communes  with 
guilty  men.  He  is  the  Priest  behind  and  above  all  the 
priests,  the  Prophet  behind  and  above  all  the  prophets,  the 
King  behind  and  above  all  the  kings.  He  is  in  all  the 
narratives,  in  all  the  histories,  in  all  the  types  and  symbols. 
For  him  they  all  were  and  are. 

As  every  road  leads  to  London,  so  every  book  and  text 
leads  to  the  centre  of  the  whole  revelation,  which  is  the 
Saviour.  From  every  book,  from  every  page,  from  every 
passage,  from  every  text  of  the  Bible  there  is  a  way — a 
natural  way — a  divinely  ordained  way — to  Christ,  and  to 
Christ  as  the  Saviour.  The  injunction  to  the  young 
preacher,  that  if  his  text  did  not  lead  to  Christ,  he  was  to 
jump  the  hedges  and  the  ditches  till  he  got  to  Christ,  was 
good  in  its  aim,  but  quite  uncalled  for.  For  we  hold  that 
there  is  not  a  single  text  in  the  whole  compass  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  but,  taken  in  its  true  exegesis,  either  starts 
from  or  runs  up  into  Christ  in  some  of  his  aspects  as  the 
Saviour  of  men.  The  sooner  that  all  the  people  are 
convinced  of  this  the  better — this — that  the  minister  can 
take  no  text  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse,  and  do  justice 
to  his  text  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  audience  on  the  other, 
without  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  one  principle 
No.  16.  X  VuL  4. 
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accepted,  understood,  and  intelligently  carried  out  would 
revolutionize  the  preaching  of  many  pulpits.  It  would 
sweep  away  as  with  one  stroke  all  Christless,  all  Gospel-less 
sermons.     The  sooner  they  are  swept  away  the  better. 

There  are  many  more  practical  aspects  of  this  wonderful 
Gospel  of  Christ  that  one  would  wish  to  mention ;  but  I 
must  close  with  a  word  as  regards  the  power  by  which 
alone   the  preaching  even   of  this  Gospel    can  be  made 
mighty  to  the  saving  of  souls.     Eloquent  sermons  will  faiL 
Learned  sermons  will  fail.     Gospel  sermons  even  will  fail 
without  the  accompanying  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     The 
Word  of  God  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  indeed ;  but  it  is 
when  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  wielded  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  himself,  in  and  through  men,  that  it  is  mighty  as  a 
hammer  and  as  a  fire.    Have  not  we  among  us  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God?     But  is  it  mighty  in  our  hands 
to  the  conversion  and  the  sanctification  of  the  masses  of  our 
fellow-men  ?     Is  it  mighty  even  as  it  was  in  days  that  are 
past  ?     If  a  pump,  for  instance,  has  lost  the  fang,  how  shall 
it  be  made  to  grip  ?     Work  the  handle  vigorously  ?     It  will 
not  do.     Put  in  a  new  bucket  ?     It  is  of  no  use.     Alter  the 
machinery  ?     Still  it  will  not  clutch.     To  gild  or  decorate 
the  pump  would  be  a  kind  of  insane  proceeding.     No  man 
ever  saw  a  pump  made  to  catch  but  by  one  thing — pouring 
in  water  from  above.     And  so,  if  we  have  lost  our  power 
to  lay  hold  on  the  masses,  even  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
let  us  realize  that  water  from  above  must  be  poured  upon 
us,  and  into  us — even  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Call 
to  mind  the  case  of  the  apostles.     For  three  years  they  had 
been  in   the   best  possible  college — they   had   been   with 
Christ.     After  his  resurrection  also,  now  and  again  for  forty 
days,  he  met  with  them  and  opened  their  understandings. 
Still  they  were  not  prepared  to  preach  the  Gospel.     Thus, 
before  his   ascension   he   said,   "And   behold   I   send    the 
promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city 
till  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."    And  again, 
"  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you."     Here  then  is  the  secret  of  the  Lord.     Eloquence 
is  vain.     Learning  is  vain.     Criticism  is  vain.     Elaborate 
preparation  is  vain — all  is  vain  without  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.     Let  Christ  have  all  the   learning,  and  the 
eloquence,  and  elabomte  preparation.    He  deserves  all.     He 
can  sublime  all.     But  let  ministers  and  Christians  realize 
that  it  is  the   enduement   of   power — the   clothing   with 
power  by  the  Holy  Spirit  which  alone  can  make  us  effective 
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in  the  conversion  of  souls.  Oh,  for  a  fresh  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  all  our  churches !  Let  all  wait  on  God  in 
faith  and  prayer  and  he  will  come.  Then  shall  the  Gospel 
"  have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 

ROBERT  PATERSON. 
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Christ  said  in  the  days  of  his  flesh — "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  May  God  grant  that  the  very  quotation  of  this 
Scriptural  promise  may  be  made  a  blessing  to  some  reader 
of  this  Magazine!  God's  Spirit  often  uses  the  simple 
repetition  of  familiar  passages  of  Scripture  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  told  me  once  that  he 
was  holding  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  in  his  church 
night  after  night.  A  brother  minister  from  the  country 
preached  one  evening  from  these  words — "  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  A  worthy  woman  came  up  at  the  close  of  the  service 
and  said  to  him— "I  have  found  my  Saviour  to-night,  and 
I  could  not  go  away  without  telling  you."  The  preacher, 
overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  asked  her  at  what  part  of  the 
discourse  light  entered  her  soul.  Her  reply  was — "  It  was 
not  your  sermon  at  all,  but  just  your  text — the  reading  of 
your  text."  "  But  did  you  never  hear  the  text  before  ? " 
"  Hundreds  of  times — thousands  of  times ;  but  I  got  a  view 
of  it,  as  you  read  it  out,  I  never  had  before.  I  had  all 
along  been  seeking  rest  in  something  about  myself ;  but 
the  persuasion  was  powerfully  impressed  upon  my  mind  as 
you  read  the  words,  that  I  should  look  out  to  Jesus,  and 
draw  all  my  peace  and  rest  from  him."  May  God  grant 
that  it  may  be  found  afterwards  that  even  although  I  had 
not  written  another  word,  light  has  been  shed  upon  some 
darkened  and  troubled  souls  by  the  gracious  words  which 
I  have  quoted  from  the  lips  of  the  great  Teacher  sent 
down  from  heaven ! 

And  are  they  not  grand  and  glorious  words  ?  No  other 
teacher,  before  or  since,  ever  uttered  such  words.  Not 
Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  or  Confucius,  or  Dante,  or 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  or  Bacon,  or  Newton,  ever  uttered 
such  words.  Not  one  of  these  leaders  of  thought  dared  to 
propose  himself  as  the  panacea  for  human  woe — the  rest- 
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giver  for  weary  man  of  all  lands  and  ages.  But  Jesus  did 
80.  One  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  Oalilean  peasant,  with 
the  self-oonsciousness  of  divinity,  and  therefore  without 
any  appearance  of  egotism  or  forwardness,  exclaimed — 
"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  The  very  fact 
that  he  made  such  pretensions  argues  his  superhuman  and 
heavenly  origin.  One  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Secularist  platform  (Dr.  Sexton),  and  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  lecturers  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  declared 
in  the  discourse  which  he  preached  in  the  Congregational 
church,  Clapham,  and  in  which  he  recanted  all  his  infi- 
delity, that  his  greatest  difficulties  during  his  sad  years  of 
unbelief  were — first,  that  the  utilitarian  system  of  morals 
provided  no  basis  of  morality  at  all;  secondly,  that  he 
could  not  account  for  the  unexampled  pretensions  of  Christ 
on  the  postulate  of  his  mere  humanity.  That  a  mere  man 
should  have  said,  '*  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  "  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world,'*  "I  am  the  door,"  "I  am  the  good 
shepherd,"  "  I  am  the  way,  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father 
but  by  me,"  seemed  to  him  to  be  altogether  impossible. 
Nor  is  it  merely  the  fourth  Gospel  that  contains  these 
most  remarkable  assumptions,  but  the  first  Gospel — the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew,  in  which  we  read — "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  Verily  a  greater  than  Solomon  is 
here,  or  Moses,  or  Paul ;  for  they  all  point  to  him  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Verily  he  must  have  been  "the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person."  Let  us  draw  near  with  reverence,  and  listen 
to  his  words,  and  adore. 

Some  expositors,  it  strikes  me,  do  not  give  their  readers 
the  full  advantage  of  the  precious  28th  verse  in  Matt,  xi, 
because  they  fail   to  include   the   exposition   of   the  two 
succeeding  verses  in  the  interpretation  of  it.     Manifestly, 
the  rest  of  which  Christ  speaks  is  a  rest  which  follows  a 
change  of  yokes.     Suppose  that  a  traveller  is  driving  his 
conveyance  along  some  of  the  retired  country  roads,  whose 
neighbourhood  has  not  yet  been  invaded  by  the  railway. 
He  calls  at  an  inn,  and  says  to  the  ostler — "  I  wish  you 
would  change  that  animal's  collar.     True,  it  is  a  silver- 
mounted  one;   but  it  galls  the  horse.     I  would  not  care 
although  what  you  have  may  be  very  plain  and  simple,  if 
it  be  only  easy."     So  the  silver-mounted  yoke  is  laid  aside, 
and  a  plain  leather  easy  one  is  substituted.    The  animal 
feels  the  difference,  and  is  at  rest    But  is  it,  therefore,  idle 
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and  lazy  ?  The  very  opposite.  It  snuffs  up  the  evening 
breeze,  and  goes  on  its  way  rejoicing.  Now,  the  yoke  of 
sin  and  Satan  was  galling  man.  The  Lord  Jesus,  however, 
comes  forward  in  the  Gk)spel,  saying,  "  Come  unto  me,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest,"  in  the  way  of  taking  off  the  yoke 
of  selfishness,  and  putting  on  the  yoke  of  love — his  Father's 
love  and  his  own  love  shed  abroad  in  man's  heart.  Dr. 
Chalmers  used  to  say  on  this  important  passage,  when 
addressing  his  theological  students,  that  the  troubled  sinner 
should  be  counselled  first  to  come  to  Christ  by  faith,  and 
then  to  put  on  his  yoke.  Still,  it  remains  clear  that  full 
rest  was  to  be  acquired  by  dropping  the  burden  and 
taking  in  its  place  the  easy  yoke.  Matthew  Henry  says — 
"  His  yoke  is  lined  with  love."  And  St.  Bernard  exclaimed, 
in  his  distant  day,  "  What  can  be  lighter  than  a  burden 
which  takes  our  burdens  away,  and  a  yoke  which  bears  up 
the  bearer  himself  ?  " 

It  is  evidently  as  a  teacher  especially  that  Christ  repre- 
sented himself  as  putting  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  those 
followers  who  have  docilely  and  humbly  submitted  them- 
selves to  him.  He  had  just  said,  "  No  man  knows  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 
reveal  him."  Now,  it  looks  as  if  Jesus  meant  that  by 
revealing  to  man  the  Father's  character — both  the  doctrine 
of  his  love  and  the  precepts  of  the  New  Covenant,  he  laid 
that  yoke  upon  man  in  which  he  finds  rest  and  peace  to  his 
soul.  Perhaps  at  first  the  awakened  sinner,  who  feels 
deeply  convinced  of  the  offences  which  he  has  committed 
against  the  holy  law  of  a  holy  God,  is  specially  concerned 
aoout  pardon.  Coming  to  the  Cross  and  finding  forgiveness 
there,  he  is  at  rest.  But  that  very  forgiveness,  before  he  is 
aware,  has  thrown  around  his  neck  a  yoke  of  love.  And 
forthwith  Jesus  is  accepted  by  that  soul  as  a  king  whose 
commandments  are  not  grievous — whose  yoke  is  easy  and 
whose  burden  is  light. 

Men  are  all  more  or  less  oppressed  with  the  load  of  toil. 
In  the  sweat  of  our  brain,  or  in  the  sweat  of  our  brow  ;  by 
the  toil  of  our  head,  or  the  toil  of  our  hands,  we  eat  bread. 
Jesus  on  earth  was  the  friend  of  the  working  man ;  but  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  master  too.  Both  in  his  own  teaching, 
and  in  the  teaching  of  his  apostles,  who  were  all  animated 
by  his  spirit,  he  has  held  the  balance  in  fair  equipoise 
between  master  and  servant,  saying  to  the  one  "  Give  to 
your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,"  and  to  the  other 
"  Not  eye-service  as  men-pleasers."     Yet  he  knows  after  all 
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— let  Christian  men  act  as  fairly  and  honourably  as  may 
be,  in  our  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  our  little  island 
being  the  workshop  of  the  world,  there  are  many  hardships 
both  on  the  part  of  masters  and  men — the  former  often 
sleepless  all  night  with  anxiety ;  and  the  latter,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  our  poor  miners  at  present  toiling  hard  at 
a  dangerous  calling,  with  barely  remuneration  enough  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  their  little 
ones.     Now,  to  such  hard  pressed  ones  the  Saviour  cries, 
"  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    He  preaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Fatherhood — of  a  loving  Father — a 
forgiving  Father,  and  a  home  provided  on  high  by  his  grace 
for  those   who  follow   him.     Now,   let   us  see   how  this 
doctrine — this   teaching — this  yoke — when  received  gives 
rest.     It  not  only  diminishes  desire,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
making  the  master  more  moderate  in  aim  than  he  was 
before,  so  that,  his  heavenly  home  being  secure,  he  is  con- 
tent with  less  of  this  world,  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  on  the 
other  by  making  the  workman  more  meek  and  lowly,  and 
even  more  tolerant  of  injury  than  he  was  before,  but  by 
enabling  both  to  endure  toil  patiently,  because  endured  for 
Christ's  sake.      Suppose  that  a  railway  cutting,  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  line,  is  so  hard  and  difficult  that  the  men  are  on 
the  point  of  rebellion.    By  contract,  the  line  was  to  be  opened 
on  a  certain  day,  now  near  at  hand.    The  superintendent 
of  that  part  of  the  cutting  is,  we  shall  suppose,  a  foreigner 
whom  no  one  knows.     But  he  calls  the  men  together  at  the 
dinner  hour,  and  tells  them  that  he  has  heard  of  their 
restlessness  and  uneasiness.     He  confesses  that  the  cutting 
is   very  difficult — that  the  work   is   very   hard.     But  he 
reveals  his  father  to  them,  and  his  own  rank  too.     He  is  a 
foreign  prince.     He  has  come  over  to  this  country  to  gain 
experience  in  this  difficult  work.     And  if  they  will  only 
make  an  efibrt  for  his  sake,  and  finish  the  part  of  the  con- 
tract which  he  has  in  charge,  he  will  take  them  all  to  his 
native   land  and  give  them  high  positions  of  trust,  and 
honour,  and  emolument,  in  his  father's  kingdom.     What  a 
difference  in  their  work  that  afternoon !     In  the  morning 
they  were  downcast  and  oppressed.     In  the  afternoon  they 
are  cheerful,  animated,  and  successful.    They  are  working 
for  the  prince's  sake,  and  the  new  yoke  gives  them  rest,    I 
do  not  need  to  apply  the  parable.    Toil  is  glorified  and 
made  light  when  borne  for  Christ's  sake.     See,  the  burden  is 
lifted  away  from  the  shoulders  of  the  worn  out  master  or 
the  toiling  operative !   In  its  stead,  lo !  that  silken  ornament 
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in  the  shape  of  the  Cross  has  taken  its  place  with  these 
words,  work  for  Chi'iat  stamped  upon  it,  and,  behold,  the 
yoke  is  easy  and  the  burden  is  light. 

Further,  the  burden  of  aelf-riglUeovsneas  is  taken  away 
by  Christ  See,  the  Pharisee  comes  up  before  us,  or  rather 
the  Pharisee's  minion  and  dupe,  for  "they  bound  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  them  on  men's 
shoulders ;  but  they  themselves  would  not  move  them  with 
one  of  their  fingers."  (Matt,  xxiii,  4.)  This  man  prays 
long  prayers  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  and  see  how  thin 
he  is  with  fasting !  He  pays  tithes  of  mint,  and  anise,  and 
rue,  and  cummin.  He  labours,  and  is  heavy  laden.  Or, 
he  is  a  Catholic,  telling  his  beads — ^a  sight  one  sees  fre- 
quently on  the  Continent  in  the  cathedrals.  So  many  beads 
must  be  told  within  a  given  time,  or  the  virtue,  the  blessing, 
the  indulgence  will  be  lost — the  grace,  as  they  suppose,  must 
be  forfeited.  It  is  Luther  in  his  cell,  practising  all  kinds  of 
mortifications  by  maceration  and  laceration — seeing  that  a 
righteousness  is  demanded  by  God,  and  fancying  that  thus 
the  righteousness  is  to  be  wrought  out.  Or  it  is  the  inhab- 
itant of  some  British  city  going  about  to  establish  his  own 
righteousness,  whether  he  be  under  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, or  Episcopalian  church  government.  He  cannot  be 
absent  when  the  sacrament  is  dispensed  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
burden  to  him.     He  must  have  family  worship ;  but  it  is  a 

*eat  burden  to  him.  He  must  needs  go  to  the  house  of 
rod  to  hear  the  preacher ;  but  it  is  a  great  burden  to  him. 
He  waits  and  wearies  all  the  time  till  the  man  be  done.  Or 
it  is  the  Hindoo  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  Granges  towards 
Benares,  with  nails  in  his  shoes  as  penance,  in  addition  to 
his  pilgrimage — labouring  and  heavy  laden. 

To  all  such  poor  oppressed  ones  Jesus  comes,  saying, 
"  God  is  your  Father,  full  of  love  to  you ;  and  I  am  his  Son, 
his  only  begotten  Son,  the  ambassador  of  mercy  for  you. 
The  promise  is  not  to  him  that  worketh,  but  to  him  that 
believeth.  You  have  been  all  wrong.  Receive  salvation 
at  my  hands  as  a  free  gift,  and  the  works  will  follow  easily 
and  freely  out  of  love."  See  what  an  efiect  is  produced  by 
the  revelation !  The  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  who  used  to 
go  about  trying  to  establish  his  own  righteousness,  hears  "  a 
word  nigh  him,"  about  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead, 
and  rejoices.  Luther  in  his  cell  finds  out,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  that  which 
God  has  prescribed  for  man  to  work  out,  but  that  which 
he  has  provided  for  him  in  Christ.    The  Catholic  gives  up 
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telling  his  beads  for  mercy,  and  great  bead-like  tears  of  love 
and  joy  roll  down  his  cheeks  as  he  exclaims,  ''Behold, 
God  has  become  my  salvation !"  The  citizen  of  the  British 
city,  who  used  to  go  about  the  streets  on  a  Sabbath  day 
trying  to  establish  his  own  righteousness,  does  not  so  to 
sacrament  now  as  to  a  work  of  merit,  but  because  he  loves 
his  Saviour,  and  wishes  to  show  forth  that  love.  His  cry 
now  is  not  **  When  will  that  preacher  be  done  ?"  but,  "  What 
a  pity  that  he  is  done  so  soon !"  The  man  on  the  way  to 
Benares  with  nails  in  his  shoes  hears  a  missionary  preach 
below  a  tree  from  the  words,  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  from  all  sin."  So  he  flings  the  nail-pierced  shoes 
into  the  river,  because  he  has  believed  on  the  nail-pierced 
Saviour,  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  heavy  burden 
of  self-righteousness  is  away,  and  the  easy,  silken,  cross- 
shaped  yoke  is  thrown  around  his  neck,  which  he  declares 
to  be  easy  and  a  burden  bringing  rest  to  his  soul. 


QUESTION    AND    ANSWER    DEPARTMENT. 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xi,  8,  we  read  that  the  "children  of  Israel" 
numbered  300,000,  and  the  men  of  Judah  30,000. 

Why  should  "the  children  of  Israel"  and  "Judah"  be 
contrasted  here?  It  is  the  first  time  I  believe.  In  the 
previous  verse,  the  message  must  have  included  Judah  in 
the  expression,  "  all  the  coasts  of  Israel*' 

2.  Do  you  think  the  300,000  includes  Judah,  and  that 
the  30,000  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  larger  number; 
or  is  the  30,000  exclusive  of  the  300,000  ?  For  in  2  Sam. 
xxiv,  9,  Judah  is  more  than  half  "  all  Israel,"  and  here 
only  one-tenth. 

3.  Isaiah  xix,  19.  In  regard  to  the  words  "altar"  and 
"  pillar,"  can  they,  according  to  the  original,  refer  to  one 
object  only,  under  two  names ;  or  must  the  two  words  refer 
to  two  different  objects  ? 

4.  To  what  object  does  the  verse  refer  ? — WM.  B. — l, 

1.  From  the  first  there  had  been  a  rivalry  between  the 
tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah;  for  Jacob,  in  his  dying 
prophecy,  had  given  the  palm  of  precedence  to  these  two. 
This  envy,  foreshadowing  final  separation,  had  broken  out 
both  in  the  days  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  so  that  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  at  the  distinction  that  is  here  made 
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between  the  two  parties  sixty  years  before  their  final 
separation. 

2.  We  cannot  always  be  certain  as  to  the  numbers  given 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  several  copyists  seem  to  have 
made  errors,  from  time  to  time.  Taking  the  two  passages, 
as  they  stand,  to  which  our  attention  is  called,  it  looks  as 
if  in  the  days  of  Saul  the  men  of  Judah  numbered  30,000 ; 
whereas  in  the  days  of  David,  from  the  greater  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  multitudes  that  rallied  round  his 
standard,  they  had  increased  to  500,000. 

3.  and  4.  The  verse  reads :  '*  In  that  day  there  shall  be 
an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord  " — a  prediction 
of  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  worship  of  Israers  Ood  in 
^gyp**-  Th®  words  rendered  "altar"  and  "pillar"  are 
quite  distinct  in  the  original  tongue;  the  one  meaning 
an  altar  for  sacrifice,  and  the  other  a  pillar  set  up  on  end, 
or  obelisk.  In  the  spirit,  however,  of  parallelistic  poetry 
they  may  denote  the  same  event — namely,  the  setting  up 
of  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  For  that  very  reason, 
moieover  (namely,  that  Isaiah  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
prophet),  the  words  are  not  to  be  literally  pressed  into  the 
support  of  any  theory  about  sacrifice ;  for,  as  Dr.  Alexander 
of  Princeton  remarks  in  his  Commentary  on  IsaiaJk,  no 
more  is  meant  by  the  seer  than  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
an  emigrant  has  reared  a  family  altar  to  his  God  in  the 
far  west  of  America. 


NOTICES   OF    BOOKS. 

Vivisection  Scientifically  and  Ethically  Considered  in 
Prize  Essays.  By  James  Macaulay.  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.; 
Rev.  Brewin  Grant,  B.A.,  Vicar,  St.  Pauls*,  Bethnel 
Green,  London;  and  Abiathar  Wall,  L.R.C.P.E.,  &c. 
London :  Marshall,  Japp  &  Co.     1881. 

It  is  but  seven  years  since  the  Royal  Society  for  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ventured  on  its  first  attack  upon 
vivisection,  by  prosecuting  a  French  physiologist  for  having 
experimented  on  living  animals  during  a  meeting  of  the 
Medical  Association  at  Norwich.  And  it  is  little  more  than 
five  years  since  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Abolition  of 
Vivisection  was  formed.  Yet,  short  though  the  history  of 
this  humane  movement  is,  its  visible  results  are  greater 
than  its  most  sanguine  advocates  'could  have  anticipated. 
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Whatever  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  law  of  1876  may  be, 
the  mere  fact  that  any  bill  of  this  kind  could  be  brought  in 
and  passed  about  eighteen  months  after  the  first  cry  of 
indignation  had  been  raised  against  the  horrors  of  physio- 
logical research,  must  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  extraordinary 
promptness  of  success,  considering  that  an  attack  on  the 
experimental  method  implies  and  presupposes  a  philosophic 
defiance  of  the  idols  of  the  day  which  cannot  easily  be 
removed  from  their  altars  by  heretical  hands. 

And  if  these  visible  eflfects  have  been  unexpectedly  great, 
the  invisible  effects,  which  must  have  preceded  them,  may 
be  estimated  as  greater  still,  both  extensively  and  inten- 
sively. "  A  change  of  the  law ''  was,  and  still  is,  the  most 
practical  aim  of  the  agitation  which,  like  every  other 
agitation,  must  have  its  cry  and  its  platform.  But  the 
condition  without  which  no  law  can  either  be  given  or 
repealed,  evaded  or  enforced,  is  a  certain  state  of  public 
opinion  and  public  sentiment,  and  this  opinion  and  this 
sentiment  can  only  be  shaped  and  altered  through  literature. 

Hundreds  of  controversial  leaflets  and  pamphlets  had 
been  published  before  the  first  Society  ad  hoc  was  formed. 
It  was  the  reading  of  Mr.  Fleming's  essay,  written  in  1866, 
which  prompted  Mr.  James  Cowie  to  cross  the  Channel 
in  1877,  and  to  denounce  the  well  known  horrors  of  Alfort. 
And  if  this  exquisite  bit  of  modern  knight-errantry,  remark- 
able alike  for  the  nobility  of  its  motives  and  the  brilliancy 
of  its  success,  could  grow  out  of  the  perusal  of  an  unpretend- 
ing pamphlet,  why  should  we  not  hail  the  Triad  of  Essays 
which  forms  the  volume  before  us,  as  a  reservoir  of  latent 
forces  sufficient  to  stir  the  heart  and  to  strengthen  the  arm 
of  many  a  fighter  in  the  good  fight? 

The  history  of  these  three  Essays  is  well  known.  A 
generous  and  kind-hearted  lady  in  Edinburgh  (whose 
anonymity  we  feel  bound  to  respect)  offered,  three  years 
ago,  a  prize  of  two  hundred  guineas  to  the  author  of  the 
best  essay  on  Vivisection  ;  but  the  seven  judges,  all  eminent 
surgeons  and  physicians,  having  been  unable  to  agree,  these 
three  essays,  each  of  which  had  obtained  two  votes,  were,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  umpire,  declared  to  be  equally  entitled 
to  the  honours  of  the  competition.  No  doubt,  this  had  the 
disadvantage  of  making  the  book  more  bulky,  and  con- 
sequently less  saleable  than  the  donor  of  the  prize  had 
intended ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  offered  some  advantages 
which  could  hardly  be  outweighed  even  by  a  somewhat 
wider  circulation. 
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It  is  particularly  important,  and  we  would  almost  say 
re-assuring,  to  see,  for  once,  the  English  clergy  represented 
in  this  triad  of  anti-vivisectionist  authors.  For  although 
Mr.  Brewin  Grant  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  represent "  his 
clerical  brethren,  and  although  we  are  as  much  puzzled  as 
ever  at  seeing  the  unchristian  and  unmanly,  though  possibly 
masterly  inactivity  of  those  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
first  in  this  fight  against  vivisection,  yet  the  courage  of  this 
Anglican  vicar  makes  ample  amends  for  the  forwardness  of 
one  of  his  bishops,  who  publicly,  and  unasked,  defended  the 
cause  of  science  against  morality,  of  cruelty  against  mercy. 

But  Mr.  Brewin  Grant  is  welcome  to  us,  not  only  as  a 
clergyman,  but  also  as  a  classical  scholar,  and,  more  still,  as 
a  non-medical  layman.  None  but  a  trained  logician  could 
have  subjected  the  fallacies  of  medicine  and  biology  to  such 
a  trenchant  criticism,  and  none  but  a  cultivated  layman 
could  have  so  effectually  disarmed  all  those  who  regard  this 
question  as  one  belonging  to  the  exclusive  competence  of 
tne  medical  profession.  Mr.  Grant  has  proved  (to  those  at 
least  who  required  the  proof)  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  of 
culture  to  master  the  intricacies  and  secrets  of  biological 
lore  than  it  would  be  for  an  ordinary  practitioner  to  master 
the  intricacies  and  secrets  of  the  artes  liberales. 

We  regret,  however,  that  this  philosophically -trained 
author  has  but  so  little  to  say  on  the  absurdity  of  that 
"  absolute  freedom  of  research"  which  biologists  are  wont  to 
claim  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  if  the  admissi- 
bleness  of  an  experiment  were  not  dependent  on  the  dignity 
and  sensibility  of  the  corpvbs  vile.  And  we  may  also  remark 
that,  in  his  otherwise  correct  disquisition  on  the  differences 
between  physiology  and  pathology,  he  ought  not  to  have 
ignored  the  fact  that  modem  biologists  no  longer  admit  any 
specific  differences  between  health  and  disease,  health  being, 
according  to  them,  nothing  but  a  special  case  of  pathological 
possibilities,  just  as  a  statical  equilibrium  is  but  a  special 
case  of  dynamical  motion.  It  is  this  false  analogy  which 
now  leads  biologists  to  study  pathological  phenomena  for 
their  own  sake,  or,  as  Claude  Bernard,  and,  more  recently, 
Professor  Huxley,  expressed  it,  to  study  la  maladie  sans 
VKiladey  the  disease  without  the  sick — that  is  to  say,  to 
study  it  not  on  the  sick,  but  on  healthy  animals  artificially 
poisoned  with  a  view  to  produce  some  sort  of  disease,  the 
spontaneous  diseases  of  men  being  absolutely  irreproducible 
on  animals. 

The  two  medical  authors  have  treated  this  subject  with 
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all  the  thoroughness  of  learned  experts — Dr.  Macaulay 
dwelling,  with  a  certain  preference,  on  its  historical  features, 
while  Dr.  Wall  deals  with  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  reformer. 
Dr.  Macaulay's  essay  teems  with  interesting  bits  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  him  for  having 
told  us  (on  page  12)  how  Professor  Owen  thought  about 
vivisection  in  uie  year  1866.  If  we  compare  these  long 
forgotten  utterances  with  the  same  Professor's  recent  speech 
at  the  unveiling  of  Harvey's  monument,  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  changes  that  can  be  wrought  in  a 
human  mind  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years.  Of  course,  the 
author  produces  this  effect  quite  unintentionally,  the  essay 
having  been  written  long  before  Professor  Owens*  Folkestone 
speech.  Nor  could  Dr.  Macaulay  have  foreseen  that  3,200 
of  his  medical  brethren  would  sign  an  address  to  Virchow, 
congratulating  him  on  his  speech  in  defence  of  vivisection 
at  the  late  Medical  Congress,  or  he  would  not  have  used 
such  cautious  language  when  speaking  of  the  (till  then) 
remarkable  reserve  of  the  medical  profession  with  regard  to 
the  vivisection  controversy.  Such  leniency  of  judgment, 
and  such  brotherly  indulgence,  though  proper  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  becomes  mischievous  whenever  moral  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  professions 
never  can  work  their  own  reform,  but  have  to  be  reformed 
by  outsiders. 

It  was  a  good  idea  of  Dr.  Macaulay  to  quote  (on  page 
34)  Dr.  M'Kendrick's  famous  list  of  "  twenty-two  discoveries 
due  to  vivisection,"  and  then  to  confute  the  supposed 
indebtedness  seriatim.  The  very  meagre  list  of  only  "  six 
benefits  to  therapeutics,"  which  is  quoted  on  page  48  from 
the  same  source,  is  dealt  with  more  summarily,  and  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  this  mode  of  treatment,  but  cannot 
help  regretting  that  the  author  has  totally  ignored  the  far 
more  numerous  boasts  of  foreign  physiologists,  such  as 
Professor  Heidenhain  s,  which  have  been  confuted  by  others. 
Abiding,  however,  by  Dr.  M'Kendrick's  short  "list  of 
benefits,"  he  might  have  made  more  of  his  opportunities — the 
very  meagreness  of  this  list  furnishing  an  obvious  and  almost 
ludicrous  proof  of  the  ban*enness  of  vivisectorial  methods. 

In  Dr.  Walls  valuable  essay  we  find, after  some  introduc- 
tory chapters,  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  fallacies  to 
which  experiments  on  living  animals  have  led  and  must 
necessarily  lead.  A  severe  but  well  deserved  criticism  of  Dr. 
Rutherford's  methods  and  conclusions  is  followed,  on  page 
249,  by  a  most  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  well  known 
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and  well  worn  Harvey  argument.  Not  only  does  the 
author  show  the  absurdity  oi  the  common  belief  that  every 
discovery  made  by  a  vivisector  must  be  due  to  vivisection, 
but  he  proves  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  never  was, 
and  never  could  have  been,  discovered  through  vivisection 
— that  it  was  known  to  many  before  Harvey,  and  that 
whosoever  discovered  it  had  to  discover  it  through  a 
thoughtful  interpretation  of  well  known  anatomical  facts. 
(Page  254). 

Important,  too,  are  some  allusions  made  on  pp.  245  and 
268  to  the  possibility  of  substituting,  in  certain  cases  of 
research,  dead  material,  that  is  to  say,  freshly  killed  animals 
for  living  animals — an  idea  quite  recently  propounded  by 
the  Danish  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  in  Copen- 
hagen, which  has  offered  a  prize  of  3,000  francs  for  the  best 
essay  on  this  subject. 

But  what  strikes  us  most  in  this  remarkable  essay  is  the 
philosophic  consistency  of  its  author,  who  seems  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  direction  in  which  this  controversy  must  cause 
us  to  drift.  Far  from  fearing  its  ultimate  consequences,  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  point  them  out  himself.  His  doctrine 
of  the  "  Laws  of  Harmony  "  is  thoroughly  idealistic,  and  if 
materialism,  with  its  aims  and  methods,  is  to  be  combated 
at  all,  we  know  of  no  fitter  weapon  than  this  form  of 
idealism  which  not  only  embraces  the  moral  principles  of 
Christianity,  but  which  deals  with  hygiene  itself  as  with  an 
ethical  rather  than  a  physiological  problem,  and  which 
would  preach  vegetarianism  even  if  it  had  not,  what  it  has, 
a  scientific  basis. 

Thus,  none  of  these  Essays  contains  what  the  other  two 
contain.  They  supplement  each  other,  and  form  a  whole 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  all  but  exhaustive  treatise  on 
the  dire  subject  of  vivisection. 

E.  GRYSANOWSKIE,  D.PH.,  M.D. 


Secularism :  A  Debate  between  Rev.  J.  M*Cann,  D.D.  and 
C.  Bradlaugh,  Esq.,  M.P.    London :  Wade  &  Co. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  result  of  this  impor- 
tant debate  than  by  quoting  from  the  preface  the  list  of 
admissions  which  Dr.  M'Cann  claims  to  have  compelled  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  to  make  in  their  debate  last  December : 

'<  He  has  admitted  that  which  ought  to  render  the  discuBsion 
of  Secularism  umiecessarj  in  the  future.  If  a  man  confess  him- 
self to  be  a  slanderer,  a  liar,  and  a  thief,  few  would  think  of 
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arguing  whether  he  ought  to  be  admitted  into  our  society.  Mr 
Bradlaugh  has  confessed  that  Secularism'  denies  the  possibility  of 
Gk)d,  and  therefore  of  a  soul,  or  immortality.  That  we  can  no 
more  direct  the  course  of  our  actions  than  can  a  plant.  That 
selfishness  is  its  highest  motive.  That  utility  is  its  highest 
morality.  That  the  useful  is  the  same  as  the  right ;  that  it  has 
no  standard  of  either  the  usef  id  or  the  right ;  that  what  is  right 
to-day  may  be  wrong  to-morrow.  That  praise  and  blame  cannot 
be  attributed  to  persons,  but  only  to  acts  ;  that  it  knows  nothing 
about  virtue  nor  vice ;  that  man  cannot  sin ;  that  no  man  is 
responsible  to  any  other  man ;  that  marriage  means  concubinage ; 
that  the  only  inducement  a  Secularist  has  to  be  honest  is  the 
belief  of  an  abstract  proposition  of  whose  accuracy  he  has  no 
guarantee;  that  a  Secularist  cannot  be  certain  of  his  own 
•existence,  and  that  to  a  Secularist  words  are  made  to  mean  what 
they  mean  to  no  one  elsa 

Dr.  M'Cann  conducted  a  debate  many  years  ago  in 
Hudderstield,  on  "  The  Being  of  God  ;"  this  on  the  Respon- 
sibility of  Man — for  the  moral  and  blameworthy  character 
of  human  action  is  the  real  subject  under  discussion — will 
bring  him  no  less  honour.  The  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  is  proudly  maintained  against  the  leader  of 
British  sceptics,  who  makes  man  a  mere  creature  of  consti- 
tution and  circumstances,  and  resolves  all  virtue  into  utter 
selfishness.  Every  here  and  there  the  reader  can  see  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  felt  he  was  beat,  and  therefore  slyly  drew 
the  red  Iierring  along  the  road  to  divert  attention,  either 
by  complaining  that  his  adversary  had  misquoted  him,  or 
that  the  edition  of  the  book  he  had  used  was  faulty  and 
inaccurate.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  M'Cann  is  as  useful 
in  this  peculiar  walk  of  Christian  defence  in  London  as  he 
used  to  be  in  Glasgow. 


Contributiona  to  a  New  Revision ;  or,  A  CHticcd  Conypan- 
ion  to  the  New  Testament  By  Robert  Young,  LL.D. 
Edinburgh.     1881. 

Dr.  Young's  unwearied  pen  had  been  busy  even  before  the 
Revised  Version  of  1881  came  out,  chiefly  in  reducing  the 
various  renderings  given  of  the  same  Greek  word  in  the 
New  Testament  to  one  uniform  translation.  Now  that  the 
Revised  Version  has  come  out,  and  not  being  quite  satisfied 
with  it,  he  has  improved  upon  his  original  idea  by  giving 
not  merely  a  new  translation,  but  a  condensed  paraphrase 
of  the  original,  with  a  choice  of  readings  where  an  alter- 
native one  commended  itself  to  him  as  respectable.     When 
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he  follows  the  English  version  the  translation  is  marked  E ; 
if  the  American  A ;  if  his  own  no  mark  is  given  at  all.  This 
cheap  work  we  should  think  invaluable  for  Sabbath  School 
teachers,  and  all  who,  not  having  a  knowledge  of  the  orig<* 
inal  Greek,  desire  to  have  the  results  of  sacred  scholarship 
placed  before  them. 

Poptdar  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Romans.  By  Rev.  Edward  B.  eTirk.  Glasgow : 
Thomas  D.  Morison.     1882. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  to  find  the  son  so  worthily  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  father.  We  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  the  intense  interest  with  which  we  perused,  forty  years 
ago,  the  expositions  of  this  very  chapter  which  were 
published  by  "  Rev.  John  Kirk,  of  Hamilton/'  We  have 
the  satisfaction  now  of  recommending  to  our  readers  this 
very  clear  and  logical  vidimus  of  the  apostolic  argument 
by  young  Mr.  Edwark  Kirk,  of  Saltcoats,  in  which  similar 
interpretations  are  given  of  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,"  "  He 
will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,"  "  The  potter 
and  the  clay,"  &c  It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  author 
fully  reconciles  this  much  vexed  chapter  with  John  iii,  16, 
and  Paul's  exhortation  to  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  "  Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  We  hope 
that  this  beautiful  little  book  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 
The  style  is  clear  and  the  composition  most  accurate. 

Infant  Baptism  Demonstrated  to  he  Reasonable,  Historical^ 
and  Scriptural,  By  James  Malcolm,  Missionary,  Glas* 
gow.  London:  Houlston  &  Sons.  Glasgow:  Forteous 
Brothers.     1882. 

Mr.  Malcolm  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  his  attention 
was  early  called  to  the  subject  of  infant  baptism  by  some 
controversy  in  the  village  in  Ayrshire  in  which  he  was 
reared ;  and  now,  when  75  years  of  age,  he  publishes  his 
ripe  convictions  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  allow  himself 
to  be  drawn  away  to  the  immersion  department  of  the 
discussion,  being  mainly  anxious  to  show  that  the  infant 
children  of  believers  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
observance  of  the  rite.  In  the  first  half  of  his  interesting 
volume  he  draws  a  parallel  between  circumcision  and 
baptism,  showing  that  all  the  objections  that  are  usually 
urged  by  Baptist  friends  against  infant  baptism  might  as 
forcibly  have  been  urged  against  the  circumcision  of  Isaac. 
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The  PaMarchs :    Their  Lives 
Fekguson,  D.D.      With    32 
Thomas  D.  Morison. 
This  work,  which  has  been  issu< 
and  may  be  had  in  the  bound  f 
of  the  author  (the  Editor  of  t. 
interesting  story  of  the  lives  of 
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A  Vindi<sation  of  GHUeapie^s 
Being  and  AttHbuUes  of  God, 
London  Quarterly  Review,  altog 
physical  acumen  of    its    autho 
Edinburgh. — The  Bible  and  Rec 
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